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Each succeeding ago and generation 
leaves behind it a peculiar character, 
which stands out in relief upon its an¬ 
nals, and is associated with it for ever 
in the memory of posterity. One is 
signalised for the invention of gunpow¬ 
der, another for that of printing; one is 
rendered inemorahle by tlie revival of 
letters, another by the reformation of 
religion ; one epoch is rendered illus¬ 
trious by the discoveries of Newton, 
another by the conquests of Napoleon. 
If we are asked by what characteristic 
the present age will be marked in the 
records of our successors, we answer, 
by the miracles which have been 
wrought in the subjugation of the 
powers of the matei ial world to the 
uses of the human race. lu this 
respect no former epoch can ap¬ 
proach to competition with the pre¬ 
sent. 

Although the credit of the invention 

the steam-engine roust be conceded 
to the generation which preceded us, 
its improvement and its most impor¬ 
tant applications are unquestionably 
due to our contemporaries. So little 
was the immortal Watt himself aware 
of the extent of the latent powers of 
that machine, that he declared, upon 
the occa-sion of his last visit to Corn¬ 
wall, on ascertaining that a weight of 
twenty-seven millions of pounds had 
been raised one foot high by the 
combustion of a bushel of coals under 
one of his boilers, that the ne plui 
rdtra was attained, and that the power 
of steam could no farther go. Never- 
tbedesB the Patriarch of the steam- 
engine lived to see forty millions of 
pounds raised the same height by the 
same quantity of fuel. he sur- 

vtjL. xxxyi.—NO. ccxt. * 


vived only a few years longer, be would 
h.Tve seen even this performance dou¬ 
bled, and still more recently it has, 
under favourable circumstances, been 
increased in a threefold ratio. 

But it is notin the mere elevation of 
mineral substances from the crust of 
the globe,' nor in the drainage of the 
vast subterranean regions which nave 
become the theatre of such extensive 
operations of industry and art, that 
steam has wroughtits greatest miracles. 
By its agency coal is made to minister 
in an inliiiite variety of ways to the 
uses of society. Coals are by it 
taught to spin, weave, dye, print, and 
dress silks, cottons, woollens, and other 
cloths ; to make paper, and print books 
on it when made ; to convert corn ' 
into flour ; to press oil from the olive, 
and wine from the grape; to draw up 
metal from the bowels of the earth ; 
to pound and smelt -it, to melt and 
mould it; to forge it; to roll it, and 
to fashion it into every form that the 
most wayward caprice can desire. Do 
we traverse the deep?—-they lend wings 
to the ship, and bid defiance to the 
natural opponents, the winds and the 
tides. Does the wind-bound ship de¬ 
sire to get out of port to start on 
her voyage ?—steam throws its arms 
round her, and places her on ,the open 
sea. Do we traverse the land?—steam 
is harnessed to our chariot, and we 
outstrip the flight of the swiftest bird, 
and equal the fury of the tempest. 

It results, from the official return 
of the Cornish authorities, that es 
much power is there obtained from a 
bushel of coals, as is equivalent to 
an average day’s work or an hun^edl^ 
stage-coaoh horses. 
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The great pyramid of Egypt stands 
upon a base measuring seven hundred 
feet each way, and is five hundred feet 
high. According to Herodotus, its 
construction employed an hundred 
thousand labourers for twenty years. 
Now we know, that the materials of 
■this structure might be raised from 
the ground to their present position by 
the combustion of four hundred and 
eighty tons of coals. 

The Menai Bridge consists of about 
two thousand tons of iron, and its 
height above the level of the water is 
one hundred and twenty feet. Its 
entire mass might be lifted from the 
level of the water to its present posi¬ 
tion by the combustion of four busiiels 
of coal! 

Marvellous as the uses are to which 
beat has been rendered subservient, 
those which have been obtained from 
light are not less so. Heady-made 
flame is fabricated in vast establish¬ 
ments, erected in the suburbs of cities 
and towns, and transmitted in subter¬ 
ranean pipes through the streets and 
buildings which it is desired to illumi¬ 
nate. It is supplied, according to in¬ 
dividual wants, in me^red quantity; 
and at every door an automaton is 
stationed, by whom a faithful register 
is kept of the quantity of flame sup¬ 
plied from hour to hour 1 
L - ^ It resulted from scientific re- 

Tches on the properties of solar 
light, that certain metallic prepara¬ 
tions were aflected in a peculiar man¬ 
ner by being exposed to various degrees 
of light and shade. This hint was 
not lost. An individual, whose name 
has since become memorable, M. 
Daguerre, thought that as engraving 
consisted of notning but the represen¬ 
tation of objects by means of incision-s 
on a metallic plate, corresponding to 
the lights and shades of the object re¬ 
presented—and as these samu lights 
and shades were shown bv the dis¬ 
coveries of science to produce on 
metals specific efibets, in the exact 

n ovtion of their intemsities—there 
1 be no reason wjhy the objects to 
be represented should not be made to 
engrave themselvei on plates properly 
pre]:>ared I! Hence arose the beauti¬ 
ful art now become so universally 
nsefttl, and called after its inventor_ 

The object of which it is desired to 
prodaoe a representation, Is placed be¬ 


fore an optical instrument, with which 
every one is familiar as the camera- 
obscura. An exact representation of 
it, on a scale reduced in any required 
proportion, is thus formed upon a plate 
of ground glass, so that it may bo 
viewed by tho operator, who can thus 
adjust the instrument in such a man¬ 
ner as to obtain an exact picture of it. 
If it be desired to make a portrait, tho 
effect of the posture of the sitter can 
thus be seen, and the most favourable 
position ascertained before the process 
is commenced. 

When these arrangements have been 
made, the plate of ground glass, on 
which the picture was previously form¬ 
ed, is withdrawn,and the rnetaliic plate, 
on which the picture is to be engraved, 
is substituted for it. This latter being 
placed in the groove from which the 
plate of ground',uloss has been with¬ 
drawn, the picture will be formed 
upon it with the same degree of preci¬ 
sion, and in exactly tho same position 
in which it was previously seen on the 
plate of ground glass. 

When the light is favourable, four or 
five seconds are sufficient to complete 
the process. According as it is less in¬ 
tense, the necessary time may be greater, 
but never should e.xceed a minute. In 
general, the shorter the time in which 
a picture is made, the more perfect the 
picture will be, especially if it be a 
portrait, because the defects of the 
representation most commonly ari.'.e 
from the object represented, or some 
part of it, having shifted its position 
during the process. In that case, tho 
picture presents the object as' though 
it were seen through a mist. The 
best portraits we have ever seen pro- 
duced by this art have been completed 
in four seconds 1 

It might be supposed, from what we 
have here said, that it would be al¬ 
most impossible, in any case, to ob¬ 
tain a perfect^fepresentation of the 
eyes in a portrait, because of the diffi¬ 
culty of abstaining from winking. It 
happens, however, that winking bdng 
a change of position which is only con¬ 
tinued for an inappreciable instant of 
time, the eye resuming its position 
immediately, is aliuosi the only move¬ 
ment incidental to a sitter which does 
not affect the precision of the portrait; 
unless, indeed, the action hf winking 
w ero to be continued in rapid succession, 
whioh, in practice, almost never occurs, 
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One of the defects ofDagnerreotypei 
as applied to portridture, arises from 
the impossibility of bringit^ the en> 
lire person of the sitter at once into 
focus. To render this possible, it 
would be necessary that every part of 
the person of the sitter should be at 
precisely the same distance from the 
lens of the camera obscura, a condition 
which obviously cannot bo fnliillcd. 
It happens, consequently, that those 
parts of the person of the sitter which 
are nearest to the lens, will be repre¬ 
sented on a scale a little greater than 
those parts which are most distant; 
and if the instrument be adjusted so as 
to bring the nearer parts into very 
exact focus, the more distant parts 
will be proportionally out of focus. 

These defects cannot be removed, 
but may be so much mitigated as to be 
imperceptible. By using larger lenses, 
the camera can be placed at a consider¬ 
able distance from the sitter, without 
inconveniently diminishing the size of 
the picture. I'y this expedient, the 
diffe.'ence between the distances of 
different points of the sitter from the 
lens, will bear so small a proportion to 
the whole distance, that the amount of 
distortion arising from the cause just 
mentioned may be rendered quite im¬ 
perceptible. Large lenses, however, 
when good in quality, are expensive ; 
and it is only the more extensively- 
employed practitioners in tlds business 
that can afford to use them. 

The magnitude of these pictures 
will, in a great degree, depepd on the 
inagnitudo of the lens. 'We have 
seen, lately, groups executed by a 
Parisian artist, on plates from fifteen 
to sixteen inches square.* 

The agency of light and shade has 
been successf^ully used, in the same 
manner, to produce pictures on paper, 
glass, wood, and other substances, 
chemically prepared, so as to be more 
or less impressed with some dark co¬ 
lour. The representations obtained 
in this manner have not, bovever, the 
precision and distinctness which are so 
universally characteristic of the Da¬ 
guerreotype process. 

Attempts have been rectmtly made, 
with more or less suceess, to remove 
the metallic or leodfsa hue which has 


been found disagreeable in Daguerre¬ 
otype portraits. This is effected by 
uoiouriDg them by means of dry co¬ 
lours rubbed into the incisi'^ns made 
by the action of the light. These 
coloured Daguerreotypes,though more 
open to objection on artistical grounds, 
are, nevertheless, decidedly popular, 
when judiciously executed. 

Artists, and especially niin’ature- 
piiiriters, are naturally opposed to 
Daguerreotype. No miniature, how¬ 
ever, will, so far as relates to mere 
resemblance, bear comparison to a 
Daguerreotype. The artiet can soften 
down defects, and present the sitter 
under the most favourable aspect. 
The sun, however, is no Batterer,’and 
^'ives the lineaments as they exist, with 
the most inexorable fidelity, and the 
most cruel precision. 

Nevertheless, it is known that some 
of the must eminent portrait-painters—, 
those whose productions have raised 
them above petty feelings—do avail 
themselves of the aid of Daguerreo¬ 
types, where woll-exeonted represen¬ 
tations of that kind aro obtainable; 
and they see in this no more degra¬ 
dation of th^^ art, than a sculptor 
finds in usingR cast of the sul^ect 
which hts chisel is about to reproduce. 

But of all the gifts which Soieni' 
has presented to Art in these latter 
days, the most striking and magnifi¬ 
cent are those in which the agency of 
electricity has been evoked. 

From the moment electric pheno¬ 
mena attracted the attention of the 
scientific world, the means of apply¬ 
ing them to the useful purposes of 
life were eagerly sought for. Although 
such applications had not yet entered 
into the spirit of the age as fully as 
they have since done, it so happened 
that, in this department of physics, a 
volunteer bad enlisted in the army of 
science, the characteristic of whose 
genius was eminently practical, and 
seen achieved, by bis discoveries, an 
eminence to whion the world has since 
offered universal homage. Benjamih 
Franklin, a member of a literary 
society in Philadelplna, had his atten¬ 
tion called to the then recent dis¬ 
covery, the phenomena of the Leyden 
Jar, which at that time astonished all 


* The most sueeMful praeffUoaer in Dagaeneotype now in Paris is Mr, W. Thompson, on 
Amedcan. 
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Europe. From that moment the 
views of Franklin were bent on the 
discovery of some useful purpose to 
which these discoveries could be ap¬ 
plied. Cui bom f was a question never 
absent from his thoughts. After hav¬ 
ing made some of those great dis¬ 
coveries which have since formed the 
basis of electrical science, and have 
surrounded his name with unfading 
lustre, he expressed, in a letter to the 
secretary of the Royal Society of Lon¬ 
don, in his usual playful manner, his 
disappointment at not being yet able to 
find any application of the science be¬ 
neficial to mankind:— 

“ Chagrined a little,” ho wrote, “ that wc 
liavo hitherto been able to produce nothing; 
in the way of use to mankind; and ilm hot 
weather coming on, when electricid experi¬ 
ments are not so agreeable, it is proposed to 
]mt an end to them fur tliO season, some¬ 
what humorously, in a party of pleasure, on 
the bauksof the Skhnylkill.* Spirits, at the 
same time, are to be tired by a spark Scut 
from side to side, through tho river, without 
any other conductor than the water; an ex¬ 
periment which we some time since per¬ 
formed to the amasemeut of many.f A 
turkey is to bo killed for dipu er by the elec¬ 
trical shock, and raast4Pi>y the clcctriciil 
Jack, ^ before a fire kindled by the electrical 

ettle ” (since known as the Leyden phial), 

when the healths of all the famous elec¬ 
tricians in England, Holland, France, and 
Qermany, are to bo drunk in electrified 
bumpers, under the discharge of guns from 
tho electrical battery .”§ 

Although the application of the great 
principles of science to the practical 
uses of life cannot be too highly appre¬ 
ciated, it wonld be a great error to 
carry this enthusiasm for the useful to 
such an excess as to exclude a just ad¬ 
miration for those high abstract Laws, 
the discovery of which had conferred 
lustre on the names of our greatest 
philosophers, and on none more justly 
than that of Franklin hitnseU'. It 
must be admitted, however, that this 


craving' after utility was the great 
characteristic of his mind, and may 
even be regarded as having been car¬ 
ried almost to a fault. It has been 
justly observed by a contemporary 
writer— 

“ That although the application of the pro¬ 
perties of matter and the phenomemi of 
nature to the uses of civilised life is nn- 
doubtedly one of the great incentives to the 
investigation of the laws of the material 
world, yet it is assuredly a great error to re- 
ganl that either as the only or the principal 
motive to such inquhies. There is in the 
perception of truth itself—in the contempla¬ 
tion of connected propositions, leading by the 
mere operation of the intellectual faculties, 
exercised on individual phyaiical facts, to the 
development of those great geuerdi laws by 
'which the universe is inaiiitaincd—on exalted 
pleasure, compared with which the mere 
attainment of convenience and utility in the 
economy of life is poor and moan.. There is 
a nobleness in the {tower whicii the natural 
philosopher derives from the discovery of 
these laws, of raising tho cur^in of futurity 
and displaying the decrees of nature, so far 
as they afi’ect tho physical universe for count¬ 
less ages to come, which is independent of, 
and aljove all, utility. While, however, wo 
tlius claim for truth and knowledge all the 
consideration to which, on their own account, 
they am entitled, let us not l)e inisiinderstomi 
ns disparaging the great henciiictors of the 
luimau race, who have drawn fr(>m them 
those benefits which bo much tend to [the 
well-ljcing of man. Wlicn we express the 
enjoyment which arises from the licanty and 
fragrance of tho flower, wo do not the less 
prize the honey which is extracted from it, 
or the medicinal virtues which it yields. 
That Franklin was accessible to such feelings, 
the enthusiasm with which lie expresses 
himself throughout bis writings, in reganl 
to natural phenomena, abundantly proves, 
nevertheless, rueful application was un¬ 
doubtedly ever uppennost in his thoughts; 
and he probably never witnessed a physical 
fact, or considcrtxl for a moment any law «>f 
nature, without inwardly proposing to him- 
si'ir the que.stion, * In wttat way can this lie 
made beneficial in the economy of life.’ ” || 

After studying the properties of 


. A pictun^iui river which washes the Western suburbs of Philadelphia, and to the val¬ 
ley of which it is the custom of the citizens to make pic-nic parties. In the summer months, 
the temperature at Piuladdpltia is so high os to banish to the watering-places all who are 
not abolntely tied to ftte town by the exigencies of their bostuess. 

f This experiment has been r^ntly reproduced in the investigations connected with the 
dectric telegraph, but without giving credit to Franklin as its original author. 

? ^ ***** ***® *ipplyh>g electricity, as a' moving power, 

had already oocuned to hranklin. or, 

§ Franklin’s Works, vol. v. p. 210. Boston; 1837. 

If '‘Latdner on FJectricity and Magnetism,” vol. i. p. 41. 
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met.il'i, in virtue of nhicli elwptrinity 
runs along them in preference to other 
substances, and discovering the pro* 
pcrty of points to attract the electric 
tluid, Franklin proceeded at once to 
the discovery of conductors, or “ light* 
ning.rods," for the protection of 
buildings. <■ If these things be so,” 
wrote he—- 

“May not the knowledge of this power 
of points be of use to mankind in preserving 
houses, churches, ships, Jkc., from the stroke 
of lightning, by directing us to fix on the 
highest {xiints of those edifices upright rods 
of iron made sharp as a needle, and gilt (at 
tlic points) to prevent rusting; and from the 
foot of those rods a wire down tiie outside of 
tlic building into the ground, or down round 
one of tlie shrouds of a ship, and down her 
^idc tilt it reaches tho water ? Would not 
these pointed rods probably draw the electric 
fire out of a cloud liefore it came nigli 
enough to strike, and thereby secure us from 
that most sudden and terrible mischief.”* 

It is known to evefy one, that after 
this Franklin established his theory by 
file celebrated experiment of the kite, 
by which he literally drained a cloud 
of its lightning; but what is not so 
well known is, that when the p.-iper 
written by Franklin, explaining his 
project of constructing lightning-con* 
doctors for the protection of buildings, 
w'os soon afterwards read befure the 
Iloyal Society of London, it was re* 
ceived with peals of laughter, and was 
voted so absurd as to bo deemed un¬ 
worthy of being printed In the ** Phi¬ 
losophical Transactions.” It teas, how¬ 
ever, printed by an independent pub¬ 
lisher, and bos attained, as is well 
known, a world-wide celebrity. 

Not long afterwards, tne same 
members of the Royal Society who 
laughed at Franklin’s project, were 
called upon to superintend the erec¬ 
tion of conductors upon the royal pa¬ 
lace, when, to gratify the royal spleen 
against the rebellious philosopher of 
the revolted colonies, they rejected the 
pomtgd conductors recommended by 
Franklin, and actually caused blwd 
conductors to be placed on the palace. 
Franklin, who held the office of Ame¬ 
rican Minister in London (the inde¬ 
pendence of the United States being 
then recently acknowledged), on hear¬ 


ing this, wrote to one of his friends in 
Philadelphia;— 

“ The king’s changing his pointed oon- 
dtiotora for blunt ones is a matter of small 
importance to me. If I had a wish about 
them it would be that ha would reject tiiom 
altogetlier as ineffectual. For it is only mnee 
he thought himself and his family safe from 
the thunder of heaven tluit be has dared to 
use bis own thunder in destroying his inno¬ 
cent Bnbjcct8.’'t 

Art often presses into its service the 
discoveries of Science, bntit sometimes 
provokes them. Art surveys the fruit 
of the toil of the philosopher, and se¬ 
lects such os suits her purposes ; but 
sometimes, not finding what is suitable 
to her wants, she makes an appeal to 
Science, whose votaries direct their 
researches accordingly towards the 
desired object, and rarely fail to attain 
them. 

One of the most signal examples of 
the successful issue of such an appeal 
presents itself in the safety-lamp. 

The same gas whicti is used for the 
purposes of ilUuuination of our cities and 
towns (and which, as is well known, is 
obtained froniji^oals by the process of 
jj^aking in close retorts) is often spon¬ 
taneously developed in the seams of 
coal which form the minds, and collects 
in large quantities in the galleries and 
workings where the coal-miners are 
employed. When this gas is mingled 
with common air, in a certain definite 
proportion, the moisture becomes high¬ 
ly explosive, and frequently catastro¬ 
phes, attended with frightful loss of life, 
occurred in consequence of this in the 
mines. The prevalence of this evil at 
length became so great, that govern¬ 
ment called the attention of scientific 
men to the subject, and the late Sir 
Humphrey Davy engaged in a scries 
of experimental researches with a view 
to the discovery of some efficient pro¬ 
tection for the miner, the result of 
which was, the now celebrated safety- 
lamp. 

Davy first directed his inquiries to 
the nature and properties of flame. 
What is flame? was a question which 
seems until then never to have been 
answered or even asked. 

All known bodies, when heated to a 


• “Franklin’s 'Vrorks,*’’^!. v. p. 2S.1. Bt«ton; 1887. 
t '* Franklin’s Works,” vfll v. ^ 227. 
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certain intensity, become luminous. 
Thus iron, when its temperature is 
elevated first, gives a dull red light, 
which becomes more and more white 
as the temperature is increased, until 
at len^h it becomes as white as the 
sun. uavy showed that gaseous 8ub< 
stances are not exempt from tliis law, 
and that flame is nothing more than 
gat rendered white hot. 

He further showed that if the gas 
thus rendered white hot be cooled, it 
will cease to be luminous in the same 
manner, and from the same cause as 
would be the case with a red hot poker 
plunged in water. 

He shewed that the gas which forms 
flame may be cooled by putting it in 
contact with any substance, such as 
metal, which, being a good conductor, 
would deprive it of so much of Us calo¬ 
ric that it must cease to bo luminous. 

Thus, if a piece of wire not-work, 
with meshes sufficiently ch'^e, be held 
over the flame of a lamp or candle, it 
will be found that the flame will not 
pMS through tile meshes, 'fhe wire 
will become red hot, but no flame will 
appear above it. 

It is not, in this case, that the gas [ 
which forms the flame does upt pass! 
through the meshes of the wire, but in^ 
doing so, it gives up so much of its 
heat to the metal, that when it escapes 
from the mesheS above the wire, it i^ ” 
no longer hot enough to be luminous. 

Sir Humphrey Davy, in the re-* 
aearehes whicli he was called to make, 
discovered this important fact, wliich 
enabled' him to explain tlie nature and 
properties of flame; and having so dis¬ 
covered it, he did not fail promptly to 
apply it to the solution of the practical 
problem with which he had to grapple. 

This problem was to enable the 
minor to walk, lamp in hand, through 
an atmosphere of ingh explosive gas, 
without the possibility of producing 
explosion. It was, as though ho were 
required to thrust a blax’ng torcir 
through a mass of gunpott'der without 
either extinguishing fTi.* flambeau or 
igniting the powder: wiUi this differ¬ 
ence, however, th'*t the'gaseous at¬ 
mosphere to which the miner was often 
exposed w«is infinitely more explosive 
than gunpowder. 

The instrument by which he acoom- 
pHshod this was as remarkable for its 
simplicity as for its perfect efficiency. 

A common lantern, containing a lamp 


or candle, instead of being as usual 
enclosed by glass or horn, was enclosed 
by wire gauze of that d^ree of fine¬ 
ness in its meshes which experiment 
had proved to be impervious to flame. 
When such a lantern was carried into 
an atmosphere of explosive gas, the 
external atmosphere would enter freely 
tlirough the wire gauze, and would 
burn quietly within the lantern; but 
the meshes which thus permitted the 
cold gas to enter, forbid the white-hot 
gas within to escape without parting 
with so much of its heat in the transit 
as to deprive it of the character and 
properties of flame; so that, although it 
passed into the external explosive at¬ 
mosphere, it was no longer in a condi¬ 
tion to inflame it. 

The lamp thus serves a double pur- 
purpose : it is at once a protection 
and a warning. It protects, because 
the flame within cannot ignite the gas 
outside the lantern. It warns, berause 
the miner, seeing*the gas burning within 
the lantern, is informed that he is en¬ 
veloped by an explosive atmosphere, 
and takes measures accordingly to ven- 
“ tilate the gallery, and meanwhile to 
' prevent unguarded lights from entering 
(it. 

Nothing can be imagined more tri¬ 
umphantly successful th.an this investi¬ 
gation of Sir Humphrfy Davy. Some 
philosophers have the good fortune to 
arrive at great scientiflo discoveries in 
the pro-eeution of those researches 
to which the course of their labours 
loads them. Souie arc so happy as f<» 
make inventions of high importance in 
the arts, when such applications are 
suggested by the laws which govern 
tine phenomena that have arisen in 
their experimental researches. But 
we cannot remember any other instance 
in which an object of research being 
proposed to an experimental philoso¬ 
pher, foreign to his habitual inquiries, 
having no associations with those trains 
of thouglit in which his mind has been 
previously involved, he has prosecuted 
the inquiry so as to arrive not orily at 
the development of a natural law of the 
highest order, the fruitful parent of 
innumerable consequences of great ge¬ 
neral importance in physics, but has at 
the same time realised au invention of 
such iiumense utility as to form an 
ep., ,h in the history ofcart, and to be- 
couje the means, of saving countless 
numbers of humajd lives. 
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As wire^gftuze drains flame of its 
danger in the safetydamp^ it drains 
air of its poison by another felicitous 
application of a physical principle 'in 
the case of the needle-grinder’s mask. 
In that department of industry, the 
health of the artisan was impaired, and 
the duration of his life abridged, by 
respiring continually, while at work, an 
atmosphere impregnated' with steel* 
dust. A mask was invefked composed 
of a gauze formed of magnetised wire, 
through which the artisan was to 
breathe. The air, in pa.ssing from the 
external atmosphere to the mouth and 
nostrils left all the steel-dust which it 
held ill suspension on the^ wire of the 
mask, from which, from time to time, 
it was wiped off as it accumulated. 

Electricity has proved a fertile source 
of benefits conferred on Art hy Science. 
When a galvanic current is passed 
through a fluid which holds in solution 
any substance which Kas the property 
of being attracted by one of the poles 
of the battery, such substance will 
desert the fluid, and collect upon any 
object, being a conductor, which may 
be used to fhrra the attractiug-pole.t 

This fact has been Already variously 
.applied in the arts, and in no case with 
greater felicity and success than in 
the process of gilding and silvering the 
baser metals. 

Tiie process of electro-gilding or 
plating, which now forms so important 
a department of industrial art> is easily 
desci'ilied. 

Let us sa^iposc that it be required to 
gild .an object formed of silver, copjper, 
or any inferior metal. The olyect, 
being first fabricated in the form it is 
destined to have, is submerged in a 
fiuid which holds gold in solution. It 
is then put in connexion with the 
attracting pole tif the galvanic battery, 
while the solution of gold is put in con¬ 
nexion witli the other polo. The gal- 
vanic current thus parsing through the 
solution, will decompose it, and the 
gold will attach itself to the metallio 
object, which In a fisw seoonds'.wUl be 
sensibly gilt. ■ f 

Any quantity of gold which may&e 
desired can thus' be deposited -on nie 
surface of the object. This is accom¬ 
plished merely by allowing it to repaain 
for a longer periofiiortime intl\ solu¬ 
tion. Thus the .gilding may be r^u- 
lated with tim utmost preoUioii, and 
l^^aaatity of gold wliich hit» beeiu 


deposited over the obj^t to be gilt 
may always be known with perfect ex¬ 
actitude. 

An object may be silvered in some 
parts and gilt in others, by a very sim¬ 
ple expedient. Let the parts intended 
to be gilt be coaled with some non¬ 
conducting substance not affected by 
the solution of silver, and let the object 
be then immersed in the solution, and 
put in connexion with the galvanic 
battery as already described. The parts 
not coated will then be plated. Let 
the parts thus plated be now coated 
with a non-cunductiug substance not 
affected by the solution of gold, the 
coating previously applied being re- 
moved, and lot the object be immersed 
in the solution of gold, and being con¬ 
nected with the battery, the purts not 
coated will be gilt. 

The result of the two operations 
will be, that the object will be plated 
on some parts and gilt on others. 

In tills manner, beautiful effects are 
^produced on vessels used for domestic 
purposes, which are adorned with 
birious designs expressed by such coi^t- 
binations of plating and gilding. 

all the applications of electric 
Tagency to the uses of life, that which 
[is transoendently the moat admirable in 
, its effects, and the most important in 
its consequences, is the electric tele¬ 
graph. No force of habit, however 
long continued, no degree of fami¬ 
liarity can efface the sense of wonder 
whicn the effects of this most marvel¬ 
lous application of science excites, if 
any sanguine and far-seeing votary of 
science liad ventured thirty years ago 
to prognosticate the events which arc 
now daily and hourly witnessed in the 
Central Electric Telegraph Office, 
Lothbury, at the Ministry of the Inte¬ 
rior in Paris, or in the Telegraphic 
Bureau at New York, he would have 
been pronounced insane by every sober- 
minded and calmly-judging person. 

It is not many weeks since we, 
being in Paris, entered the Teie- 
graphic Office, at the Ministry of the 
Interior, in the Rue Grenelle. St- 
Germain. There we found ourselves 
in a room about twenty feet square, 
in the presence of some half-dozen 
persons seated at desks, employed in 
transmitting to, and receiving from 
varions distant points - of Fiance, Ues- 
patcUes. Being invited, we dictated 
a iMsaage, consisting ofi^ut forty 
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wopdst addressed to one of the clerks miles, and were joined the extrcrnily 

at the rail way.station at Valenciennes, of tbe>wire returning from Lille, thus 

a distance of an hundred and sixty- making one continued wire measuring 

oi{^t miles from Paris. This mes- one thousand and eighty-two miles, 

sage was transmitted in two minutes A message consisting of two hundred 

and an half. An interval of about five and eighty-two words w'a^j^ow trans¬ 
minutes elapsed, during which, as it mitted from one end of tjie wire. A 

afterwards appeared, the clerk to whom pen attached to the'other end imme- 

the message was addressed was sent diately begaji to write the message on 

for. At the expiration of this inter- a sheet of paper, moved under it by 

val the telegraph began to express a simple mechanism, and the entire, 
the answer, which, consisting' of about message was written in full in the pre¬ 
thirty-five words, was delivered and sence of the Committee, each word 
written out by the agent at the desk, being spelled completely and without 
in iny presence, in two miiiutcs. Thu$, abridgement, in Jiftif-txoo seconds, being 
forty words were sent an hi|ndred and at the average rate of two words and 
sixty-eigbt miles, and tliirty-five words foxtr-tenlhs per second! 
returned from the same distance, in lly this instrument, therefore, it is 
the short space of four minutes and practicable to transmit intelligence to 
thirty seconds. . a distance of upwards of a thousand 

But surprising as this wa<t, we sunn miles, at the rate of nineteen thousand 
afterwards witnessed, in the same five hundred words per hour 1 
room, a still more marvolious per- ‘ The instrument would, therefore, 
formance. A memoir on an improve- transmit- to a distance of a tiiousand 
ment on the Electric Telegraph, by miles, in the space of an hour, the con- 
Mr. Alexander Bain, having been road tents of twenty-six pages of the l>ook 
before the Institute, and subrnittedjR: now in the hands of the reader !! 
to the Committee of the Leglslativei* But it must not he imagined, because 
Assembly appointed to report on the|Sjve have bore produced an example of 
project of law for opening A tcle-f <the transmission of a despatch to a 
graphs to the use of the public, a ||dis(ance of a thousand miles, that any 
series of experiments wevo ordered to Ifeuginentation of that distance could 
be made, with the purpose of te.stiug jPeause any delay of practical impor- 
this alleged irnprovemettt. The Com- | tanee. Assuming the cotmnon esli- 
mittec, among whom were M. Lever- mate of the velocity of electricity, the 

rier (celebrated for having discovered time which actually elapsed in tlie 

a planet before it was visible), M. transition of 4he despatch in this case 

Pouitlet, professor of physics, and was tlie two-hundredth part of a 

other distinguished persons desiring a second. If, therefore, instead of 

to submit the invention to a more sending the despatch along a thousand 

severe te.st as to distance, than the ex- miles of wire, we had sent it along a 

isting telegraphs supplied the mejins wire completely surrounding the globe, 

of accomplishing, adopted the follow- the time of its transmission would still 

ingexpedient!—-Twotelegraphiowires, be only the eighth part of a second* 

extending from the Ministry of the Such a despatch would fly eight 
Interior to Lille, were united at the times round the earth between the two 
latter place, so as to form one continu* heats of a cotmnon clock, and would 

ous vvire, extending from the Ministry »jo written in full at the place of its 

to Lille, and back from Lille to the destination more rapidly than it could 
Ministry, making a total .distance t-f be repeated by word of mouth. When 

three hundred and thirtv-sSx miles, such statements are made do we not 

This, however, not being deemed suf- feel disposed to exclaim— 

ficient for the purpose, several spiral t« Arc .nch tWo*. here e. we .lo .peek mout ? 

coils of wire, wrapped in silk, were | we eaten of the Insune root, 

obtained, in^mring in their total * That mokciuw reason priwner.” 

length sevra hundred und forty-six The wildest flights of the most exalted 


We have hero taken the usual estimate of the speed of an electric 'fluid; recent experi- 
nwDts render it probable that it is somewhat less, and deptnds oa the conductlbilitv of the 
wire. Thus copper and iron give diflereiit rates of trinamission; ^ 
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inaagination wouUl not have dctrei}, 
even in fiction* to give utterance to 
these stubborn realities. Siiakspeare 
onij ventured to make liis fairy 

" Fut a girdle roiiud the cartli 
In forty minute*!” 

To have encirck'd it eight times in a 
second* would have seemed too mon* 
strous* even for Robin Guodfelluw. 

The carious and intelligent reader 
of these pages will scarcely.be content, 
after the" statement of facts so extra* 
ordinary* to remain lost in vacant as* 
tonishment at the power of scietKic* 
without seeking to be informed of the 
manner in wliich the phenomena of 
nature Have been thus wonderfully 
subdued to the uses of man. A very 
brief exposition will be enough to 
render intelligible the manner in which 
these miracles of ^ci^nce are wrought. 

The electric telegraph, whatever 
form it may assume* derives its efii- 
cicney from the throe following con* 
ditions:— 

1. A power to develope the electric 
fluid continuously* and in the necessary 
quantity; 

2. A power to, convey to it any 
required distance without being in¬ 
juriously dissipated. 

<*). A power to cause it, after ar¬ 
riving at such distant point, to make 
written or printed characters, or some 
sensible signs, serving the purpose of 
such characters. 

The apparatus used for producing 
the electric fluid consists oni series of 
plates of ssinc and copper, united i^ 
pairs, and placed in a porcelain, or 
wooden trough. The aino plates are 
previously rubbed with mercury, whmh, 
combining with the superficial part of 
the zinc, forms a coating of amalgam, 
which renders the development of the 
electricity more regular and uniform. 
The ceils between the successive pairs 
of plates are filled with dry and per¬ 
fectly clean sand, which is moistened 
with a solution consisting of eleven 
parts of water to one of strong sul* 
pburio acid.* 

A series of troughs, thus arrai^ged* 
are called a galvanic } and if 

they be united by metallic connexions— 
the series of plates following the same 
. order* and their extremities being con¬ 
nected by a metallic bar or wire—a 


continuous current of electricity will 
lie propagated along such bar or wire, 
from one end of the battery to the 
other. Batteries of this kind are 
simple, cheap, steady, and continuous 
in their effects ; their action being 
maintained during a ^period of four 
or five months, no other attention 
being required than to renew the acid 
solution from time to time, with which 
the sand is moistened. 

Such an apparatus as that which 
we have here described* is to the elec¬ 
tric telegraph what a boiler is to a 
steam engiue. < It is the generator of 
the fluid by which the action of tiie 
machine is produced and maintained. 

We have next to explain how the 
electric fluid, generated in the appara¬ 
tus just explained, can be transmitted 
to a distance without being wasted or 
dissipated in any injurious degree en 
route. 

If tubes or pipes could be con¬ 
structed with sufficient fimility and 
cheapness, through which the subtle 
fluid could flow, and which would 
be capable of confining it during its 
transit, this object would bo attained. 
As tiie galvanic battery is analogous to 
the b oHer. such tubes would be analo¬ 
gous in their form and functions to 
the steam-pipe of,a steam engine. 

The construction of such means of 
transmission has been accoinpUshed by 
means of two well-known properties 
of the electric fluid, in virtue of which 
it is capable of pasiing freely over a 
certain class of bodies called conduc¬ 
tors, while its movement is arrested by 
another class called non-conductors, or 
insulaiors. 

The most conspicuous q^amples of 
the former class the metals ; the 
mo^t remarkable of the latter being 
resins, wax, glass, porcelain* silk* cot- 
toni &c.* ftec. 

Now* if a rod or wire of metal be 
coated with wax* resin* silk* cotton, or 
other insulator, the electric fluid will 
pass freely along the metal* in virtue 
of its character of a conductor ; and 
its escape from the metal to any lateral-^-* 
wiR be prevented by the coat* ' 
ing* ^5 virtue of its character of an'' 
insulator. 

The insulator in such cases is, so 
far as relates to the electricity* a real 


Ofi^'comblnatieas are oc^ooaUy^used, but the principle is tiie same. 
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lube, inasmuch as the electric duid 
passes through the metal included by 
the coaling, in exactly the same man¬ 
ner as water or gas-passes through the 
pipes which conduct it; with this dif¬ 
ference, however, that the electric 
fluid moves along the wire more freely, 
in an almost infinite proportion, than 
does either water or gas in the tubes 
which conduct them. 

If, then, a wire, coated with a non¬ 
conducting substance, capable . of t*e- 
sisting the vicissitudes of weather, 
were extended between any two dis¬ 
tant points, one end of it being at¬ 
tached to ono of the extremities of 
a galvanic battery, n stream of elec¬ 
tricity would pajji along the wire— 
jtrovided ike utker etui of the wire were 
connected by n wtufuctor with the other 
extremity of the buttery. 

To fulfil this last coiidition, it was 
usual, when the el-otric telegraph.^ 
were first erected, to have a second 
wire extended from the distant point 
back to the battery in which the elec¬ 
tricity was generated. But it was 
afterwards discovered that the naaTU 
ITSELF was the best and by far the 
che,apest and most convenient conduc¬ 
tor which could be. used for this re¬ 
turning stream of electricity. Instead, 
therefore, of a second wire, the ex¬ 
tremity of the first, a| the distant 
point to which the cutfent is sent, is 
attached to a larg^metailic plate, 
measuring ike or rf^x ^square feet, 
which is buried in the earth. A simi¬ 
lar plate, connected .yith the other 
extremity of the battery,.at the station 
from which the current is transmitted, 
is likewise buried in the earth, and it. 
is found that the returoing current 
finds its itay hack through the earth 
from the one buried plate to the other 
buried plate. 

Of all the miracles of science, surely 
this is the most marvellous. A stream 
of electric fluid has its source in the 
cellars of the Central Eleetrio Tele- 
graph Office, Lothbury, London. It 
flows under th<- streets of;4he great 
metropolis—jui^ passing. Mong h zig¬ 
zag aeries ^ittl^ys, jfoacbes Edin¬ 
burgh, wherei^ dips, into the earth, 
an^-diffnses"itself upon the buried 
plalp.., Prom that it tabes flight 
through the crust of the earth. &nd 
fi^e its,own way back to the oetlfurs at 
.Lothbury I i 

Instead of burying plates of metal, 


it would be sufficient to connect the 
wires at each end with the gas or 
water pipes which, being conductors, 
would equally convey the fluid to the 
earth; and in this case, every tele¬ 
graphic despatch which flies to Edin¬ 
burgh along the wires which border 
the railways, would fly back, rushing 
to the gas-pipes which illuminate 
Edinburgh—^from them through the 
crust of the earth to the gas-pipes 
which illuminate London, and from 
them home to the batteries in the cel- 
Lothbury. 

Tile atmosphere, when dry, is a good 
non-conductor ; but this quality is im¬ 
paired when it is moist. In* ordinary 
weather, however, the air being a suf¬ 
ficiently good non-conductor, a me¬ 
tallic wire will, without any other 
insulating envelope except the air 
itself, conduct the stream of electricity 
to the nece.ssary distances. It is true 
that a coated wire, such as we have 
already described, would be subject to 
less waste of the electric fluid eii route; 
but it is more economical to provide 
batteries sufficiently powerful to bear 
this waste, than to cover such exten¬ 
sive lengths of wire with cotton, or 
any other envelope. 

Thu manner in which the conduct¬ 
ing wires are carried from station to 
station is well known. Every railway 
traveller is familiar with the lines of 
wire extended along the side of the 
railways, which, when numerous, have 
been not unaptly compared to the 
series of lines on which the notes of 
%nu8ic are written, and which are the 
metallic wires on which invisible mes¬ 
sages are flying continually with a 
^eed that surpasses imagination. 
These wires, in the case of the Eng¬ 
lish telegraphs, are galvanised so as to 
resist oxydation, and are of sufficient 
thickness to bear the tension to which 
they are submitted. They are sus¬ 
pended on posts, erected at intervals 
of sixty yards, being at the rate of 
thirty to a mile. These posts, there¬ 
fore, supply incidentally a convenient 
means by which a passenger can ascer¬ 
tain the speed of the train in which he 
travels. If he count the number of 
telegr.Tph posts which pass his eye in 
two minutes, that number will express 
in miles per hour the speed of the 
train. 

To each of these poles are attached 
as many tubes or rollers of poredtun 
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or glass as there are wires to be sup* la Franeef on tlie other liandi and 
ported. Each wire passes through a in the United States, the wires, oven 
tube, or is supported on a roller ; and in the cities and towns, are conducted 
the material of the tube^s‘ or rollers on rollers at an-elevation, as on other 

being among the most perfect of the parts of the Hoes. In ParjS) for cx> 

class of non-conductiilg substances, ample, the telegraphic wHrblt"proceed- 
tbe escape of the electricity at the ingfrom^e several railway stations 
points of contact is impeded. ' are carried round the external l>oule* 

Notwithstanding these precautions, vards and along the quays, the rollers 

a considerable escape of electricity being attached either to posts, or to 

still takes plane in wet weather. The the walls qif bouses or buildings, and 

coat of moisture which collects on are thus carried to the central station 

the wire, the tube or roller, and at the. Ministry of the Inferior, 
the post being a nonductor, carries In Europe, the telegraphic wires in- 
away more or less of the fluid. Con- v.-iriably follow the course of railways, 

sequcittly, more powerful batteries aro and this circumstatice has led some to 

necessary to give effect to the tele- conclude that, but for the railways the 

graph in wot than in dry weather. electric telegraph wqul^ be an nnpro- 

In England, and on the Continent, fltable project, 
the mat urial used for the supports of This, however, is a mistake. In the 
the wires is porcelain. Iti,tho United United States, where a much greater 

States it is glass, which is a more per- extent of electric telegraph has been 

feet insul.ator. In England the sup- erected and Bi’onght into operation 

ports are tubes—on thb Continent and than in Europe, the wires do not follow 

in America they are rollers. the course of the railways. They aro 

In some cases, as for example in the conducted, generally, along the stdeli 
streets of London, it is found incon- of the common couch-roads, and some- 
venient to carry the wires elevated on times even thr«igh tracts of country 
posts, as here described. In such cases where no roads have been rnade. 

other methods are adopted. It is.,(i|oAtended in Europe that the 

The wires proceeding from the can- wires would not be safe, unless placed 

tr.il telegraph station in London are within the railway fences. The reply 

wrapped with cotton thread, and coat- to this is, that they are found to be 

ed with a mixture of tar, resin, and safe in the United States, where there 

grease. This coating forms a perfect is a much less e{%!cnt police,' even in 

insulator. Nino of these wires are the ncighbourhocnl of towns, and in 

then packed in an half-inch leaden most places no police at It may 

in-pipe, and four or fiver such pipes be observed, that the same'apprelien' 

arc packed in an iron pipe about sions of the destructive propensities of 

three inches in diameter. Tbe.se the people have been advanced upon 

iron [>ipe8 are then laid under the foot first proposing most of the great im- 

pavements, along the sides of the provements which have signalUed the 

streets, and are thus conducted to the present age. Thus, when railways 

terminal stations of the various rail-' were projected, it was objected that 
ways, where they are united to the mischievous individuals would be con- 

lines of wire supported on posts along tinualiy tearing up the rails, and 

the sides of the railways, already de- throwing obstructions on the road, 

scribed. which would render travelling so dan- 

Provisions, called testitig^posts, are gerons, that the system would become 
made at intervals of a quarter of a impracticable. 

mile along the streets, by which aqy proposed, it 

failure or accidental irregularity in evil-disced persons 

buried wires can be ascertained, and t^^ntly cutting or break- 

tbe place of such defect always known inf t^wueftand thus throwing whole 
within a quarter of a mile. towns mwtwkness. 

In Prussa, aud one or two other Experienee,nevcrthe!es8, has proved 
continental states, tW system of sub-, tbesa apprehensions groundless ; and 
terraneau conducting-wires h exclu- cbctainly.tbe result of the operations 
sively adopted, not only in cities, but Oifo the electric telegraph in the United 

f ienerally aloi^ the entire telegratd)ic >!^t«tes goes to establisb the fotal inu- 
mes. . tility of eoafining the course of the 
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wirc'S to j^iiways. '' Those who have 
been practically conversant with the 
system, both in Europe and in America, 
go further, anil even maintain that the 
telegraph is subject to less inconve* 
nience, and that accidental defects are 
more easily made good, and that an ef¬ 
ficient superintendence is more easily 
insured on common roads, according 
to the American system, than on rail¬ 
ways according to the European sys¬ 
tem. Our limits, however, preclude, 
us from entering into all the details of 
this question. 

Nothing ill the history of the in¬ 
fluence of the arts on social progress 
.presents a more curious subject of re* 
flection than do tliese systom.s of me- 
taliic wire passing under our feet as wo 
walk the streets, and beside us as we 
traverse the railways. 

“In our metropolis." observes a lively 
contcinporury, “tliei'c is scarcely a street 
which not a)'pear to take, pride in ex¬ 
posing, as often as possible, to the ]iublic 
view, a scries of pipes of all sizes, in wliicli 
fire of various couipnnics, pure water of va¬ 
rious companies, and unincntionablo mixtures, 
common to ail, j)n.«s cheek by jowl witli in¬ 
finitely lcs.s trotiblu tluui the uiotlcy liii- 
inan currents How above them. Hut among 
all Utc subternincan pipc.s laid bare bo- 
tbre us, tlierc is certainly no one uhicli 
ItjOi more curious contents than tlic tlircc- 
iiicli iron piiw tif the electric tclegrapli 
eomp;iny; and yet ofull tlic multitudes wlio 
walk the streets, how few of them ever care 
to rotlcet what a singular contrast exists bo- 
twocii tiic slow pace at which they themselves 
tu« proceodiiiff, and the rate at which, bc- 
iieaUt tlicir feet, forty-live electric wires are 
.. transmitting in all directions, and to a va¬ 
riety of distances, intelligence of every pos¬ 
sible dcscriptiou! 

“ Blow singular is it to reflect, thatmthin 
tho narrow si>.aca of the thrce-iacli iron pipe, 
whieli encases them, notice of a murder is 
flying to the London papers, passing news 
from India going into the country ; along 
another wive an eflicer is applying for his 
rogiinciitals, wldle- others aie* conducting 
to and fro tlto ‘ price of st.v.ks,’ * nows of tho 
Pope,’ a spec eh from T'.iris atJi 
poet," Sec. Ac, &c. 

In case, from the 

cotton that surrounds the Mmerbus 
copper wires within the pipe, any of 
them come into contact with each 
other, the intelligence which each is 
conveying is suddenly confounded; in 
which case other wires must instantly 
be substituted*. Indeed, even os re¬ 


gard.-} the strong galvanised iron wirp.s 
which in the open air run parallel 
to our arterial railways, if in wet wea¬ 
ther; in splto of the many ingenious 
precautions taken, the rain should 
form a continuous stream between the 
several wires and the ground, the 
electrifc fluid, escaping from the wires, 
i.-} conducted by the water till it finds 
earth, the best of all conductors ; and; 
therefore, instea<t of the intelligence 
going on, sajr.to Edinburgh, it follows 
the axiom of electricity by selecting 
the shortest road, and thus completing 
its circuit through the earth, it re¬ 
turns to London. Sometimes, instead 
of going to earth, it flies back to tho 
office, in London, along another wire, 
to which, by means of a continuous 
lino of water, or of entanglement of the 
two w^rcs, it has managed to escape; 
in which case, the messages on tho two 
wires wrangling with each other, tho 
communication is stopped. 

“ It is eommoniy asserted .and believed, 
that many birds are killed by merely perob- 
iiig upon the iruii wires of llio eleetric tele¬ 
graph ; but at any time they c-m do so with 
perfect impunity. It; indeeil, a liiril could 
put one of his ft-ct on the wire, and with the 
other manage to reach the earth, he wonbl 
then, no doubt, be severely galvauise,!. Tiiat 
tlie railway company’s men often pick np 
niidcr tho wires of tiio electric telegraph, 
partridges, and other birds, which liavo evi¬ 
dently been just killed—indeed some are 
found with their Iieods cut ofl’—is quite true; 
but tlicse dcatiis and decapitations liave 
proceedal, not from the electricity, but from 
the birds, probably during twiliglit or a fog, 
having at full spe^ flown against the w ia-s, 
which, of course, cut their heads off, just 
as an iron bar would cut off the head of 
any man, or alderman on horseback, wlio at 
.1 full gallop was to run foul of it. 

“ In windy weather, tho electric wires fom 
an .Eolian harp, which occasionally emits 
most uncart Idy music. ‘ Jack /’ said 
an engine-driver to his 'Stoker, who like 
himself was listening for the first time to 
this querulous sort of noise, proceeding from 
the ncwly-erccted wires along his line, ‘ f 

r, Jack I ain't they a~ghing it to them 

Threapstone' 

“ When the posjis and wires of the electric 
tdegraph betweeu'Kortbampton and Peter¬ 
borough were being erected, an honest far¬ 
mer, who for many minutes bad been very 
attentively watching the operation, inquired 
df the chief 8U])crintendeut to what use it 
wa.s to be applied ? On bdng told that by its 
means be would in a few nunutes receive at 
WiUinghoraugh a list of the Uark-lana 
prices in /.oatfun, lie e^dently incredulously 
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‘ asked hour that was <0 be done ?—and on ils 
being explained to him that the intclligencu 
would bo sent down to him letter by tetter, 
ho exclaimed, * But you don't mean to say 
that besides letters it will briny down nm - 
cels too?’”* 

13nt to return to the admirable 
ineuns whereby those extraordinary 
eftects are produced, and to answer 
the worthy farmer's inquiry somewhat 
more intelligibly, let us now see how 
the electric current which flows along 
the conducting-wires is made to speak, 
to make dumb signs, or to write the 
despatch when it arrives at,its desti¬ 
nation. 

There are a great variety of pro¬ 
perties of the electric current wliich 
siifiply means of accomplishing this. 

If the electric current can be made 
to affect any object in such a manner 
as to cause such object to produce any 
effect sensible to the eye, the ear, or 
the touch, such effect may be used as 
a sign; and if this effect be capable of 
being varied, each distinct variety of 
which it is susceptible may be adopted 
ns a dUlinct sign. Such signs may 
then be taken as signifying the letters 
of the alphabet, the digits composing 
numbers, or such single words as are 
of most frequent occurrence. 

The rapidity anil precision of-the 
coramunicatiuD will depend*on the rate 
at which sucli signs can be produced 
in succession, aud on the certainty and 
accuracy with which their appearance 
at the place of destination will follow 
the action of the producing cause at 
the station from which the despatch is 
transmitted. 

These preliminaries being under¬ 
stood, it remains to show what effects 
of the electric current are available 
for this purpose. 

These effects are■ 

' I. The power of the electric current 
to deflect a magnetic needle from its 
position of rest. 

II. The power of the current to 
impart temporary magnetism to soft 
iron. 

Ill_The power of the current to 

decompose certain chemical solutions. 

We shall now briefly show the man¬ 
ner in which these properties supply 


signals sufliclently varied fur telegra¬ 
phic purposes. 

1. To explain the deflection of a 
magnetic needle, let us suppose a cop¬ 
per wire extended over the magnetic 
needle of a common compass, so that 
the direction of the wire shall be pa¬ 
rallel to the needle, without touching 
it. In this state of things, the ncedlu 
will remain nndistuibed; but if wc 
send an electric current along the 
wire, which may he done by connect¬ 
ing the ends of the wire with those of 
a galvanic battery, the needle will in¬ 
stantly throw itself at right angles to 
the wire, and will remain in that po¬ 
sition so long as the galvanic current 
is maintained ; but if that current be 
discontinued, by withdrawing either 
end of the wiro from the trough, the 
needle will instantly resume its posi¬ 
tion of rest. 

It is found, also, that the north pole 
of the needle will turj), in this case, in 
one direction or in the other, according 
to the direction given to the galvanic 
current. If this current flow in one, 
direction, the north pole will throw 
itself to the east, and the south to the 
west; if it flow in the contrary direc¬ 
tion, the north pole will bo thrown to 
tho w'cst, and the south pole to the 
east. 

2. To explain the sudden conver¬ 
sion of iron into a magnet, and tho 
sudden destruction of the magnetic 
virtue thus imparted, let us suppose a 
copper wire to be coiled round a piece 
of soft iron spirally, so that the suc¬ 
cessive coils shall not touch each other 
nor touch the iron, which may be done 
by coating ihe wiro with silk, or any 
resinous or nun-conducting substance. 
This being done, let us suppose that 
an electric current is transmitted 
through the wire, so that it shall flow 
spirally round the rod of soft iron, 
which may be effected by placing, as 
before, the ends of the wire in a gal¬ 
vanic trj^igh. IC 8(a,el fllings, a needle, 
or any light^iece of iron, .bo brought 
near the rojl. or iron thus circum¬ 
stance^ they*will instantly be attracted 
by it, lowing that it has acquired the 
tnagnetih virtue; and this effect will 
continue to he produced so long as the 
galvanic current shall be maintained 


* “ Slokers aud Pokers.” Uy tho Author of ‘‘ Hubbles from the Priiuneus of Nassau,” 
pp. 125-7. 
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aloni; the spiral wire; but the instant 
that the end of the wire is withdrawn 
from tho galvanic trough, the mag¬ 
netic virtue deserts the iron, and it 
will no longer attract. 

3. If a sheet of paper, moistened 
with a chemical solution which is ca¬ 
pable of decomposition by the galvanic 
current, be laid upon a metallic plate, 
which is in connexion with one end of 
the battery, and the point of a wire in 
connexion with the other end of the 
battery, be brought into contact with 
the paper, a decomposition wil[ take 
place, and a change of colour will be 
produced upon the paper under the 
point of the wire, just as if a dot were 
made upon it by a pen charged with 
coloured ink. If the wire be moved 
upon tlje paper, a coloured line will be 
traced j and if the point of the wire 
be moved as a pen or pencil might be, 
any characters may be thus written on 
the paper as they would be with a pen 
charged with coloured ink, similarly 
moved. If in this case the current be 
• discontinued during any intervals, the 
wire, though still in contact with the 
paper, will leave no trace or dot. 

To render intelligible the means 
whereby these three poperties have 
been made instrumental to the trans¬ 
mission of intelligence to a distance— 

We have explained how a magnetic 
needle over which an electric current 
passes will be deflected to the right 
or to the left, according to the direc¬ 
tion given to the rurruit. Now, it is 
always easy to give the current the 
one direction or the other, or to sus¬ 
pend it altogether, by merely changing 
tho ends of tho galvanic trough with 
which the wires are connected, or by 
breaking the contact altogether. 

A person, therefore, in London, 
having command over the end of a 
wire which extends to Edinburgh, and 
is there connected with a magnetic 
needle, in the manner already de¬ 
scribed, can deflect that needie to the 
right or to the left at will. • 

Thus a single wire and a magnetic 
needle are o'j^pable of milking at least 
two signals. 

But signals, whatever be tlie fewm 
of the telegraph used, may be multi¬ 
plied by repetition and combination. 
Thus the operator at London may 
make the needle at Edinburgh move 
twice simeessively to the left, and this 
may be conventionally settled as a sign, 


independently of that which is pro¬ 
duced by a single movement to the 
left. In like manner, two successive 
movements to the right will supply 
another signal; and thus we have four 
independent signals. 

.But*from these four signals we may 
immediately produce four more, as we 
may combine one movement to the 
right with two to the left, and vice 
versa; and one to the left with tv^p to 
the right, and vice versa: and thus 
we would have eight independent 
signals. 

Wk may carry this method farther, 
and so arrange the system that three 
.successive movements to the right and 
three successive movements to the left 
shall have independent signifleations ; 
and these again may be combined with 
each of the eight signals already ex¬ 
plained ; and, in short, we may carry 
this system to an extent which shall be 
limited only by the inconvenience of 
the delay whic^ would take place in 
making tho repetitions necessary for 
such signals. 

Subject to this delay, however, it is 
clear that with a single machine wo 
may easily obtain expressions for all 
the letters of the alphabet and the ten 
numerals. 

But to obviate the inconvenience 
which would attend multiplied repeti¬ 
tions in tho movemeiits of a single 
needle, we may provide two indepen¬ 
dent wires, which shall act upon two 
Independent needles. 

Eueh of those needles primarily will 
afford two independent signals by their 
movements right and left. These four 
signals may be combined in pairs, so 
as to afford four other signals produ¬ 
cible by a single movement. Thus, 
simultaneoasly with the right-hand 
movement of one needle we may pro¬ 
duce the right-hand movement of the 
other. In the sa^e way we may simul¬ 
taneously produce the left-hand move¬ 
ment of both, or the right-hand of 
either combined with the left-hand 
movement of the other, which would 
give eight independent signals, the pro¬ 
duction of each of which would occupy 
no more time than that of a single 
inovement. We may then adapt the 
signals fay double inovement of each 
needle, which, combined with each 
other, and with the single movements, 
will afford another set of combinaticns; 
and by combining these systems, we 
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may obviously obtain all the signals 
requisite to express the letters and 
numerals. 

Such is, in general, the nature of 
the signals adopted in the elee^c teie- 
gralplis in ordinary usu in EngMd, and 
in some other parts of Europe. 

It may aid the conception of the 
mode of operation and communication 
if we assimilate the apparatus to the 
dial of a clock with its two h-inds. 
Let us suppose that a dial, instead of 
carrying hands, carried two needles, 
and that their north poles, when (jui- 
cscent, both pointed to I'i o’cloc k. 

When the galvanic current is con- 
ducted under either of them, tlie north 
polo will turn either to .‘1 o’clock or to 
9 o’clock, according to the direction 
given to the current. 

Now, it is easy to imagine a person 
in London governing the hands of such 
a clock erected in Edinburgh, where 
their indications might* he interpreted 
according to a way previously agreed 
upon. 'Phus, we may suppose that 
when the needle No. 1. turns to 9, tlui 
letter A is expressed ; if it turns to 9, 
the letter B is expressed. If the 
needle No. 2. turn to 9 o’clock, the 
letter C is expressed ; if it turn to 3, 
the letter D. If both tieedles are 
turned to 9, the letter E is expressed ; 
if both to 3, the letter F. If No. 1. 
he turned to 9, and No. 2. to 3, the 
letter G is expressed ; if No. 2 be 
turned to 9, and No. 1. to 3, the letter 
li, and soforth. 

It may be presumed that there can 
be but little difficulty in conceiving 
how, by practice, two persons may 
communicate with each other by such 
means, almost, if not altogether, as 
rapidly as they could write and read. 

6ut a difficulty will doubtless suggest 
itself to the intelligent and inquisitive 
reader. It will be ask|di whether a sen¬ 
tinel must be kept ever on the watch to 
observe ^h^ a message is coming? for 
as the ban *of our clock do not speak, 
notice could only be received of a com¬ 
ing message by the incessant vigilance 
of an observer. 

Would it not, however, be admir¬ 
able if we could attach to this clock a 
striking apparatus, which should ad¬ 
dress the ear the moment a message is 


about to bp sent, and wbieli siiduld, as 
it were, awaken the attention of tho 
person on duty ? 

Such an expedient has in fact, been 
contrived. 'Pho person in London who 
desires to cominunicafe a message to 
tbo telegraphic agent at Edinburgh can 
actually make llio dock strike at his 

a 

will, and thus command attention. 

'Pile manner in which this is accom¬ 
plished is as admirablirby its simplicity 
and efficiency as that which wu have 
just described. 

The (piality resorted to in this case 
is tbo last of those we have mentioned 
above, namely, the power to impart 
the magnetic virtue at will to soft 
iron. 

One of tiie wires conducted from 
London pusses into the chamber of tho 
telegraphic ajijiaratus at Edinburgh, 
where it is connected with a coil of 
wire which envelii[)es a rod of soft iron. 
The ends of this rod, which has tho 
form of a hor.se-shoc, are placed in 
contiguity, but not in contact, with the 
detent of a striking apparatus like an 
alarm-bell. When a metsage is about 
to be sent from London, this hell-wiro 
is put in communication with the gal¬ 
vanic trough in [.oudon. Immediately 
the subtle Huid Hows along the wiro 
and converts the horse-shoe rod at 
Edinburgh into a powerful magnet. 

'Phe attractive power which it thus 
suddenly receives irresistibly draws 
towards it the detent of the alarum, 
and lets go the heil, which continues 
to ring until the agent of the telegraph 
at Edinburgh answers the demand of 
the messenger from London, and tells 
him he is attentive. Then the London 
communicator withdraws the galvanic 
current from the hell-wire, the horse¬ 
shoe at Edinburgh is instantly deprived 
of its magnetic virtue, the detent flies 
back to its place by tbo action of a 
spring, and silences the bell.* 

In the practical arrangement of elec¬ 
tric telegraphs, constructed on this 
principle, the magnetic needles are 
placed vertically and not horizontally, 
as in the mariner’s compass, and they 
are kept, when not affected by the 
current, in the vertical position, by 
laying two needles having their poles 
at opposite ends, one upon the other, 
by which means the polarity of the 
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system is neutrallsciit ftnil then ii smaU 
excess of weight jfiven tos one en<l of 
the coinblne<l needles is stiffloiont to 
hee^ them in the veriicnl positioui 
when fixed upon an hocizuntal axis. 

In this manner they are fixed upon 
the dials already described, being free 
to turn on tlieir axis when affected by 
a deflecting force sufficiently strong to 
overcome the small excess of we'gbl 
just mentioned. 

This is the principle of the telegraph 
now used generally in Eoglund. 'fim 
entire system, except the lines wliieli 
follow the course of the South-Eastern 
Eaiiway, is in the bands of a company 
incorporated by act of parliament, 
and who, tliercfore, hold a virtual 
monopoly of the chief part of the tele¬ 
graphic bus'ncss of the kingdom.* h. 
central station isestablisbcd in (iondon, 
in Lothbury, near tiie Bank of Eng¬ 
land. The lower part of the build, 
ing is ap{>ropriated to the reception of 
orders and messages. A person de¬ 
siring to forward a message to any 
part of England, connected with Lon. 
don, by the wires, writes his message 
on a sheet of letter-paper, provided 
for the purpose, and prepared accord¬ 
ing to a printed form, having the 
names and address of the writer, and 
of the party to whom the message is 
communicated, in blank spaces assign¬ 
ed to them, together with the date 
and hour at which the message is des¬ 
patched. The answer is received, 
accompanied by the date and hour at 
at which the message arrived, and at 
which the answer was despatclied. 

The tariff of charges for trans¬ 
mission of telegraphic messages differs 
very much, according to the desti¬ 
nation of the message, and is not 
strictly regulated by distance. 

It is found that by practice the ope¬ 
rators of the telegraphic instriinieiits, 
constructed on this system, are able to 
communicate about twenty words per 
minnte, when they work with two 
needles and two condu>ning-wires, and 
at the rate of about eight word! per 
minute when working with a single 
needle. 

Besides the transmission of private 
des^iatches, stations have been es¬ 


t.iblisbcd by the company in the chief 
towns of the kingdom, whence and 
whitlier intelligence is transniittodfrom 
timu to time during the day, so that 
there is thus kept up a never ceasing 
iuterch|||ge of news over the enjjre 
extent m that net-work of wires which 
has over.sj)read the country. At each 
of these stations public subscription- 
rooms have been established, in which 
are posted from hour to hour as they 
arrive, during the day, the public news, 
which arc known to be of most inte¬ 
rest to tiiu local population, such as 
the inuuoy uuirkct, shipping intelli¬ 
gence, sporting intelligence, ((uotations 
ot t!ie coiiiiueroiai markets at aii chief 
places, and parliameutury and general 
news. 

We take tho following deserlption 
of the routine of business in this de- 
partment of the Central Telegraphic 
Office at Lothbiiry, from a popular 
author already quoted:— 

*' At. fKjven ill the morning the siiporin- 
tendent of t!ie former dcparlmeut obtains all 
the London iiioriiiiig nowstiaper.s, frnni which 
ha ciJiideiises and do^p.itchcs to the several 
cloetrie slation.s the intelligeui'e he considers 
most useliil to each, Tlie local press of 
course awaits the arrival, and thus Ity eight 
o’clock A.M. a merchant at Manchester re¬ 
ceives iiilclligonce which lh-> rails can onlv 
bring at a quarter hifurc two, nnd which 
cannot liy rail rcacii kldiiiburgli till half-past 
nine j'.m. 

“ 'I'o (lla-sgow is transniifto'l every even¬ 
ing detailed intelligence for iiumcdiiitc iiiser ■ 
tion ill the ‘North Uritisli liaily Mail,' 
giving everj-thing of importance tliat has 
occum',1 since tlic first edition of tho Ismdon 
papers. Similar iutidlig-ncc is despatched to 
papens at ITiill and Leeds. 

“By this rajiid transmission of intelli- 
genee, tho alterimtioius in the prices of the 
markets at -Manchester, &c. &c., being al¬ 
most simiiltancmis with tliose of lAincton, tlio 
merchants of the fomicr arc saved from being 
victimised by tho Mtcr. It is true that by 
great exertions prior inteiligence may elec¬ 
trically be scut by private m^age; but as 
tho M'ary ones cautiously waiWor the des¬ 
patch of the Telegraph Office, it has butlittlo 
effect. 

“ At one o’clock information is sent to all 
the el<*ctric reading-rooms of tho London 
(luotations of funds and shares up to that 
hour, thus showing the actual prices at 


A Bill is now befoiv i’afliainent to incorjinrate a competing ennquiiiy. 
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winch buisincsi has been done. The closing 
pricca of the French funds fur lln* (I.iy jiro- 
cedhig are usually annexed, and the state of 
the London wind and weatlicr at that hoar. 

“Karly in the rnuraing tiui inscrumeut 
boys aro to be seen gimlily dev’ouring (^for, 
mth tho curiosity, eagerness, and entihisiasm'* 
of youth, tlicy appear to take great interest 
In their duties) the various niaUcra which 
from all qiuvrtei’s at once aw imparted to 
tlicia. , 

“ One has just r.veivcd iutetligcnco by 
telegraph from Kly, aniioiinciug the result of 
the Lynn election. Another a copy of a 
‘Monitciir’ cMramiliiiary, cniifaiiiing tlietirst 
ini- ■'.ago of the i'ri-sident of the I''ruiu’h Uc- 
jmiilic to the President of the National As- 
.seinbly. 

“Another, that ‘Stewart's and Iletton’s 
svere niiietfun ami sixpem-e. Uusfurlh ciglitecu 
shill. Holywell lifti'cLi and sixpence, iiiist- 
iiigs lliirtky fourteen and nine[)eiice. S Q— 
market one hen. tifty one, sold one him. and 
three—S<i. 

*• ‘ Atarkct very good—P Q.' 

“ Another, tho following characteristic 
description of the winds aiftl weather of Old 
Fiiglaiiil at uiiieA.M.:— 


PlAi'Cd. 

Wiiul. 

WetUicr. 

.^outlinnipton 

W.S.W. 

CJouiJy. 


s.i<:. 


roUMllOuth 


It 


i:. 

R.ioi. 

Kt 11'l's 

w. 

Very ftiic. 

rtnubri Ij* » 

s. w. 

GI(>uil]r. 

tvcH’in.irttkt 

li. 

Clnudy. 

Y.iriijoutli 

K . 

Kiiie. 


K. 

Stciriiiy. 

»i* \ 

i;. 

Fine. 

Chclui{*Airil 

w.i:. 

I'loii ly. 


81-;. 

Fine. 


H. Ka 

Fiue. 

“ Tb<! above ilcscrijilioii of our changeable 


climate, it occurred to us, wouM not very in¬ 
correctly represent the present political state 
of Kiiroi»e. 

“ During tho day telegraphic informatibn 
fliLshes upon tliese boys from the Stock Ex- 
e.liange, infonuiiig them of ‘ prices and clos¬ 
ing prices of the funds and principal mil way 
shares. With remarks.’ 

“ From tho London cattle market, stating 
‘ the number and quality of beasts, sheep, 
calves, pigs. IloVnnd licasts, sheep, cafves. 
Danish l>casts. With remarks.* 

“From tho meat market, stating ‘the 
prices of every description of moat, with re¬ 
marks.’ 

“ Also similar mturns from all the other 
markets webave enumerated. 

“ As fast as this incongruous mass of in¬ 
telligence arrives, it is, in the mode already 
described, transcribed in writing to separate 
sheets of paper, which aro without delay, one 
after another, lowerwi down to the superin- 
tondentof ‘the Intelligence Department,’ by 
whom they are rapidly digested for distribu¬ 
tion either to the whole of tiie Company’s 
reading-room staUons, or for those lines only 


which any particular species of iuformalion 
mil,'* jiartially interest—such os corn-markets 
mpiirihg corn intelligence] 8e.atxirts, ship, 
ping neNvs, &c. &c. 

‘‘ As quickly as tliese various despatches 
are concocted, the information th<y respec¬ 
tively contain reascends throngh ‘ the lift,* 
or wooden cliimney, to the instrument de¬ 
partment, from whence it is projected, or 
raiher nuliates, to its respective destination; 
and thus in every one of tho Con)pan}'’s 
reading-rooms throughout the kingdom 
tlioro consecutively appears, in what would 
until very lately have been considered magic 
writing upon the walls, the varied informa¬ 
tion which had only roacliod London from 
all points of tlio compass a few minutes 
ago!" 

It will, however, bo asked how des¬ 
patches can bo transmitted to various 
stations along the extensive lines of 
telegraphic communication which have 
been established, unless a separate and 
independent ivire be appropriated to 
each station, which would he inani* 
festly impracticable. 

The answer is easy; At each station 
tho conducting wire is carried from 
the main wire tlirough the instrument- 
room of the station, and passing through 
the instrument, is carried out again and 
continued along the line by the posts 
as usual. It is, therefore, apparent 
that every message despatched from 
any station must affect the iiistnunents 
at (lU the other stations; and if desired, 
can be interpreted and written out at 
them all. It is therefore necessfiry 
to provide means by which this need¬ 
less labour shall nut be imposed upon 
the telegraphic agents, and .so that it 
in.iy be at once known for what station 
or station.s each mes.sage is Intended. 

This is accomplished by the follow¬ 
ing exjiedient:—The agent at the 
station from which the message is de¬ 
spatched first sends the current along 
the bell-wire. By the inean.s already 
described, bells are then rung at aU the 
stations, and the attention of the agents' 
is called. The name of the station 
for which tho despatch about to be 
forwarded is intended, is then trans- 
mitted, and appears upon dials at 
all the stations. The agents at all the 
stations, except that to which the de¬ 
spatch is addressed, are then released 
from further attention, and the agent 
at the station to w’bich it is addressed 
interprets the signs as they are sue* 
oessively transmitted, and reduces the 
message to writing. 
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It will be soen, tlierefore, tliat every 
message which is despatched, no mat- 
ter for what station it is intended, is 
in fact, sent to all the stations which 
the wire passes. ^ ‘ 

The telegraphs establislicd in Eng¬ 
land, whicli alone we have hero ex¬ 
plained, arc constructed on the needle 
system, that is to say, the signals are 
made by the deviations of magnetic 
needles, from their position of rest 
produced by electric currents passing 
around them. 

Telegraphs depending on the second 
and third principles atlverted to above, 
have been brought into exiensiro use 
in America, the ncedlo system being 
in no case adopted. 

To explain tlic construction and 
operation of telegraphs depending on 
the power of magnetism on soft iron by 
an electric current, let us suppose a 
small lever formed of si cel, and ba¬ 
lanced on a point. At one end of this 
lever let a point be formed, so as to 
constitute a pencil or style. Under 
the other end let a horse-shoe of soft 
iron be placed at such a distance, that 
when it shall receive the magnetic 
virtue from the electric current, the 
lever will be drawn to the horse-shoe ; 
and let it he so arranged, that when 
the horse-shoe shall lose its magnetic 
virtue, the pencil will fall. 

Now suppose that immediately 
above the pencil is placed a small 
roller, under which a ribhon of paper 
passes, which receives a slow progres¬ 
sive motion from the roller. When¬ 
ever the pencil is raised by the magnet, 
its point presses on the paper which 
moves over it, and if it be kept pressed 
upon it for any time, a line will he 
traced. If the pencil be only momen¬ 
tarily brought into contact with the 
paper, a dot will be produced. 

It is clear then, that if wc have the 
power of keeping the pencil for any 
determinate time in contact with the 
paper, or of making it only momen¬ 
tarily touch the paper, we shall be 
enabled to produce lutes and dots in 
any required suroession ; and by sus¬ 
pending the action of the pencil, we 
can leave blank space of any desired 
length between such coVnbinations of 
lines and dots. 

It is easy, therefore, to imagine how 
a conventional alphabet may he formed 
by such combination of lines and dots. 

To explain the uperaiiou of this 


system, lot ns suppose a person at 
New York desirous of sending a mes¬ 
sage to New Orleans. A wire of tho 
usual kind connects the two place'-'. 

Tho end at New Orleans is coiled 
round a horse-shoe magnet. The end 
at New York can be put in commu¬ 
nication with the giilvanic trough at 
the will of the person sending the 
message. The instant the communi¬ 
cation is established, the horse-shoe 
of soft iron at New Orleans becomes 
inagiietie, it attracts the small lever, 
an(i presses the pencil against the paper. 

The moment the operator at New 
York detaches the wire from the 
trough, the horse-shoe at New Orleans 
loses its magnetic poner, and the 
pencil drops from the paper. It is 
clear, then, that the operator at New 
York, by putting tlie wire in contact 
with the trough, and detaching it, and 
by maintaining the contact for longer 
or shorter intervals, can make the 
pencil at New Orleans act upon the 
paper, as already described, so as to 
make upon it dots and lines of deter¬ 
minate length, eoinbine<i in any man¬ 
ner he may desire, and separated by 
any desired intervals. 

In u word, the operator at New 
York can write a letter with a pencil 
and paper which are at New Orleans. 

Provisions in such an arrangement 
are made, so that the motion of tlic 
paper does not begin until the mes¬ 
sage is about to be commenced, and 
ceases when the message is written. 
Tliis is easily accomplished by the 
same principle as has been already de¬ 
scribed in the case of the hell, which 
gives notice to the attendant in tho 
European telegraph. Tlie cylinders 
which conduct the hand of paper are 
moved by wheel-work, and a weight 
properly regulated- Their motion is 
imparted by a detent detached by the 
action of the magnet, and which stops 
the motion when the magnet loses its 
virtue. 

The third system, called the Electro¬ 
chemical telegraph, is also exclusively 
adopted in the United States, and 
with the improvement which it has 
recently received, it exceeds by far in 
efficiency and power all the other tele- 
graphic arrangements hitherto tried. 
A memoir on this invention has re- 
cently been read before the Academy 
of Sciences in Paris, of which wo 
sha'l avail ourselves. 
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The Elei'ti'ic Tehffraph, 


'rho imp'rAvtlnns ot' t!i<> n i ilh* 
an*} inag.n't ti-le^^rai bs, wli.olt fliis iiti- 
])i'()veiiient reutuvesi ure stuteil as 
follows :— 

“ To (IfHect the nia^ni'lic neetllo from a 
position of rost, nini btill m‘>i'e to impart 
siWHoiont tn.'i^'iiniiu energy to soft iron so as 
produce the necessary effects at tl»o stations 
of arrival, in the s^’stcnis above niontioneil, 
a galvanio current of a certain force is indis¬ 
pensable. Lines of Iclegrapliic communi¬ 
cation being expose<l to local and atmos¬ 
pherical vicissituiics, sn<-Ii a force of llie 
current cannot always ho secured. This is 
c.speciully ttio case wltcii coiiiinnnicatiuiis are 
made to great distances, as for c>camplc, 
300 miles .and upwards. 

“ Supposing the. insulation of the stipport-s of 
the conducting wire to be perfect, and no 
accidental disturbances arising from atmos¬ 
pheric iuHuenco or local causes to bo in 
operation, tho .strength of the electric current 
will nc.verlhcless bo intlucnccd by mere dis¬ 
tance. When the distance is augmented to 
a cerUiin extent, the current ina^’ become so 
eiifcddcd as to be incapable cillier of impart¬ 
ing tlio neccisarr magnetic power to the .soft 
iron, or of deflecting the needles from their 
position of rest.’’ 

It is then shown that various other 
causes, such as imperfect insulation, 
atmospheric vici.ssitudes, jicc., are lialtle 
to intercept tho action of tho needle 
and magnetic telegraphs; and that 
they sometimes even destroy the coils 
of line wire which arc used to affect 
the magnets. 

Tho inventor of the electro-chemi¬ 
cal telegraph, Mr. Alexander Rain, 
a native of Scotland, and formerly a 
watchmaker in that country, rejects 
the use of needles and magnets alto¬ 
gether, and relies exclusively on tho 
chemical effects of the electric current, 
lly this means he^shows that he can 
obtain— 

“ IsL Gr&iter economy and simplicity in the 
original construction, and in the i)crmanent 
maintenance and management of tho appara¬ 
tus ; 

“ 2nd. Increased celerity and certainty, and 
less liability to error in the transmission of 
communications." 

• The mode of construction and opera¬ 
tion of the electro-chemical telegraph 
is as follows;— 

" liCt a sheet of writing paper be wetted 
with a .solution of prussiate of potash, to 
whicli a little'nitric and hydrochloric acid 
ave boon added. 


“1, t .1 metallic J*'k In- pr'.videil, eorres- 
I -.i.liiig in nugnitiais with the shoot (.-f 
]ia|icr, and let ifiis metallic desk he put in 
comimmiealion with .a galvanic battery so a.s 
to form its negative pole. IjCI a piece of 
steel or copper wiiv, forming a puu, he put in 
connexion with the .same battery so as to 
form its positive pole. T^et tho sheet of 
moistened paper be now laid upon the metallic 
desk, and let the steel or copper point, whicli 
forms the. pObilivc pule of the battciy, be 
brought into contact with it. The galvnuic 
circuit being thus completed, the current will 
be establislicd, the solution witli which the 
paper is wotteil will be decomposed at the 
point of contact, and a blue or brown spot 
will appear. If the pen be now moved upon 
the paper, tlie coiitiiinous succession of spots 
will form a blue or brown Hnc, and the pen 
being moved in any manner upon the paper, 
characfi>rs ni.sy he thius w'rittcn ujion it us it 
were iii blue or brown ink.’’ 

The metallic desk on which the 
paper is placed is circular, and about 
twenty inches diameter. 

" It ii fixed on a central axis, with which 
it is callable of revolving in its own plane. 
An uniforni movement of rotation is imparted 
to it by means of a small roller, gently 
pre.ssn'd against its under anrfacc, and having 
siinieiont nillic.>ii>n with it to caiisc the move¬ 
ment of the disk l»y the revolution of tho 
roller. Tills roller is itself kept in uniform 
revoltilioii hv means of a train of wheel- 
work." 

The point of the wire, which may 
be considered as a pen, is gently 
pressed on this paper. iVMien the cur¬ 
rent passes, it leaves a blue trace; 
when the current is interrupted, it 
leaves no trace. 

It is clear, therefore, that by alter¬ 
nately transferring and interrupting 
the current, such a pen will leave on 
the paper a .succession of lines and 
dots in any desired combination, pre¬ 
cisely similar to those already de¬ 
scribed in the case of the American 
system of magnetic telegraph. 

But the prominent feature of this 
system, which confers on it an immea¬ 
surable superiority over all which pre¬ 
ceded it, is the extraordinary celerity 
of which it is susceptible. We have 
already stated that, in the experiments 
made with this apparatus before the 
Committees of the Institute and the 
Legislative Assembly at Paris, de¬ 
spatches were sent along a thousand 
miles of wire, at the rate of nearly 
20,000 words an hour. 
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The Gifts of Science to Art. 


We shall now explain the means by 
which this extraordinary feat is ac* 
complished. 

“A narrow ribbon of paper is wound on a 
roller, and placed on an axis, on which it is 
capable of tiirning, si* as to be regularly nn- 
roHed. This ribbon of paper is parsed be¬ 
tween rollers under a small punch, which, 
striking upon it, makes a small hole at its 
centre. This punch is worked by a siiuplo 
mechanism so rapidly, that when it is al¬ 
lowed to operate without interni])tlon on tlie 
paper passing l)<>foro it, the holes it proihicos 
ore 80 close together as to leave no imp. r- 
forated spac.’beiueeii (hum. and thus is pro¬ 
duced a continuous perfonUe l line. .Means 
however, are provided hy svliieb the agent 
who HUiXTrintenib the proc.>s can, (>y a touch 
of the finger, 8n-.peiid (ho action of the inn; h 
on the paper, so .ns to allow a longer interval 
to elapse between its Kneee>Mivc stro'.us upon 
the puiter. In this nuinner a ‘-iieocssion of 
holes arc perforated in (ho pi I*on of pajier, 
Boparated l>y unperforitcd si. iccs. The mani¬ 
pulator, by allowing the .letion of tie’ pniicli 
to continiio aninlerr-iplo,l for two or nioio 
successive stroke.^. I'ai lu ike a linear perriiva.- 
tion of gr.-ater or le.-sj length on tlie riiiljoii; 
and by siispcndiii!' the, .action of the pmicli, 
thft.se liiii-ir pcrfor.itions may be s’paraled by 
- uiiperforated aji.aci's, 

“Tims it it isevi'ic'it, that being proviiled 
with a preparatory apparatus of this kind, tm 
expert agent will be aiilc to produce, on the 
ribbon of paper as it niirolls, a series of per¬ 
forated do(.s and lines, and tli.it tl'.e^c dots 
and lines may bu made to correspond willi 
those of the tclogruphio alphuhcl already de¬ 
scribed. 

“ Let ns iiiiagiiie liici tliu agent at tbn 
station of departure prej.ji'iiig to desj*;it.-!i a 
luesaago. l*rcpiir.ilory to doing ..o it ivill bo 
necessary tuinsoril*,- it intli.- peifiivated t.-le- 
griipbic characters on the ribbon of paper 
just de.serilinJ. 

“He places for liiis purpose bef.iro him tlio 
message in ordinaiy writing, and ho tran.'.fcrs 
H to tile ribbon in pei forjti.sl characters by 
means of the punching iipjairitus. By iir.ac- 
tice he is enabled to execute this in less time 
than it would bo requisite for an evi ,.i t C'li'- 
positor to set it up in. commeu prirting 
typo. 

“Tho punching appardas for l-iscrilung 
in perforated chai-acteiv the dec.p.atchos on 
ribbon.s of paper is so -ii ranged, thqt several 
agents may simalte'.i.-ously write In this man¬ 
ner diflferenlf raes'ages, 8" that tho celerity 
with w'bich tlK‘ messag.'.* are inscribed on tho 
perforated paper may bo rendered commoa- 
surato Mdth the rapinity of their transmission, 
Ly merely multiplying the inscribing agents. 

“Let us now imagine the iuc.s«ago thus 
compteteljMii'CTlbed oik the perforate,! ribb-n 
ofpapet. This ribbon is a;miii rolled n.s at 
first upon a roller, and it is now placed on 
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lui axle attached to the machinery of the 
telegraph. 

“ The extremity of the perforated ribbon 
at which tho message commences is now car- 
ried over a metallic roller which is in con¬ 
nexion with the positive pole of tho galvanic 
battery. It i.s pre.ssed upon this' roller by a 
small metallic .spring teriniualing in points 
like the teeth of a comb, the bre.niUi of which 
i.", less than that of tho perforation-s in tho 
paper. This iiictiiUic spring is eonnectcil 
with tlic coiidiietiiig wire which p.asscs from 
the, station of departure to tho stations of 
arriv.al. Whe.i tho metnllic spring falls into 
(he perforations of the ribbmi of paper as the 
lat.or passes over the roller, the. galvanic 
eirciiit is eomp!et>’il by tho nifitaUic coiitai t 
of the spring wdlli the roller, but v.-hen fho.so 
parts of the rildjon which are not perfor.itc I 
p.as.s between ilio .spring and thn roller, the 
galvanic circiiit i.s bioUcii and the current is 
iiiterriiiiteil. 

'* A motion of rotation, the speed of which 
can be, regulated at diseretioii, is inipartul to 
the met.ilhc roller by clock work, so tlwt tho 
libi'on of p-ni'er is made to pu-'s rai»idly lie- 
twci-n it and thft*nu'tallio .spring, and ns it 
jias'cs this m.-tc'.Uc .i.priiig falls successively 
into the pi I'I'oiations on the p.iper. By litis 
means the gaivauiu circuit is alternately 
coiiiplileil and hroke'i, and the current pas:.i's 
dining intervals corrc-sponding precisely to 
tho pevfoi'aiioii.s in llie pjp.or. In this inaii- 
iior llics'iccc'sive int 'i vals of tho transmis¬ 
sion of tlic euriviit arc made to correspoinl 
precisely with tlic porforeled characters ex- 
jjre.S'ivc of the ini.ssjgt-, and the same sue- 
eessinn of iiilervai.. of lr.iii$iiiiN«;oii and siis- 
pen.'-ion will iifl'c‘t the writing npp.iraliis at 
the .statii'ii.s of aiTiwil in the nianncr (ilre.idy 
de^l‘ri^lO.I. 

“ Now there it no limit to tlio speed with 
which tins jtrue.'-''? can bo exceuted, nor eau 
there lie a,i emir, pfovidod only that the 
I'haiacler.s have heeii eorreetly marked on tiio 
perioral.d paper; but this, correctness is se¬ 
cured I)y the libbon of p.‘rfi.rated paper being 
exaniiii.'il after the, iKirforotion is completed, 
mid ih libcrat' ly cimipaied with tho written 
ine'te.'ige. AljsoUito accuracy and unlimited 
celerity are flui. attained at tho st.ifion of 
departure, 'fo the celerity rvitli which the 
dospitcli can be written at the station of 
arrival, there is no other limit than tho time 
wliich i.s iii-cessary for the electric current to 
produce the diicomposition of the chemical 
solution with which tho prepared paper is 
saturatoU.” 

Such are the means by which those 
extraordinary effects are produced; 
and we have been the more wHIing to 
give them with some detail, because 
the memoir from which they an* ob. 
taineil i.s still iinpu!>lishi>d, atil tim 
reader would in vain seek for this iii- 
funnution elsewhere. 
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MAUBICK TJKBKAYj THE 80LI>IEB OF FOBTOVS. 
CltAPTER VI. 

' rllR AR.HV SIXTY YKAHS SISCE.” 


f FOM.OWED the solJiers as they march¬ 
ed beyond the outer boulevard, and 
gainea the open country. Many of 
the idlers dropped olF here; others 
aceoinpaiiied us a little further; but at 
lengtli, when the drums coJiscd to beat, 
and were slung in marching onlcr on 
the backs of the druniiuei's, when the 
men broke into the open order that 
l'’ron<'h soldiers instinctively assume on 
a march, the curiosity’ of the gazers 
aj)peared to liavo nothing more to feed 
upon, and one by one they returned to 
the capital, leaving me the only lingerer. 

To an}’ one accnstOBUul to military 
display, there was little, to attract notice 
in the colinun, which consisted of dc- 
tnehnients from various corps, horse, 
foot, and artillery j some were return¬ 
ing to their regiments after a furlough; 
some had just issucmI from the liosjiitals, 
and w'creseated in charettes,or country- 
cars ; and others, again, were peasant 
boys only a few days before drawn in 
the con,scription. There was every 
variety of uniform, and, I may add, of 
raggedness, too—a coarse blouse and a 
pair of worn shoes, with a red or blue 
handkerchief on the head, being the 
dress of many among them. The lie- 
public was not rich in those days, and 
cared little for the costume in which 
her victories were won. The artillery 
alone seemed to preseiwe anything liko 
uniformity in dress. They wore a 
plain unilbrm of blue, with long white 
gaiters comipg half way up the thigh; 
a low cockeef hat, without feather, but 
with the tricoloured cockade in front. 
They were mostly men middle-aged, 
or past the prime of life, bronzed, 
weather-beaten, hardy-looking fellows, 
whose white moustaches contrasted 
well with their sun-burned faces. All 
their weapons and equipments were of a 
superior kind, and showed the care 
bestowed upon an arm whose eiEciency 
was the first discovery of the repub¬ 
lican generals. The greater number 
of these were Bretons, and several of 
them had served in the fleet, still liear- 
fng in their looks and carriage some¬ 


thing of that air which seems inherent 
in the seaman. They were grave, 
serious, and almost stern in manner, 
and very unlike the young cavalry 
sohllcrs, who, mostly recruited from the 
south of France, many of them Gascons, 
liiul all the high-hearted gaiety and 
reckless levity of their own peculiar 
laud. A campaign to these fellows 
seemed a pleasant excursion; they 
made a jest ofeveiything, from the wan 
faces of the invalids, to the black bread 
of the “ Oommissivry;’’ they quizzed 
the new “ Tourleroux,” as the recruits 
wei’e styled, and the old “ Grumblers,” 
as it was the fashion to call the veterans 
of the army j they passed their jokes 
on the llc])uhlic, and even their own 
oflicers came in for a share of their 
ridicule. The Grenadiers, however^ 
were those who especiidly were made 
the subject of their sarcasm. They were 
generally from the north of France, and 
the frontier country toward Flanders, 
whence they probably imbibed a por- 
lion of that phlegm and moroseness so 
very unlike the general gaiety of French 
nature; and when assailed by such ad¬ 
versaries, were perfectly incapable of 
reply or retaliation. i* 

They all belonged to the army of the 
Sambre ct Meuse,” which, although 
at the beginning of the campaign highly 
distinguished for its successes, nad been 
latterly eclipsed by the extraordina^ 
victories on the Upper Bhinc and in 
Western Germany; and it was curious 
to hear with what intelligence and in¬ 
terest the greatest ([ucstions of strategy 
were discussed by those who carried 
their packs as common soldiers in the 
ranks. Movements and monqeutrres 
were criticised, attacked, defended, ri¬ 
diculed, and condemned, with a degree 
of acuteness and knowledge that show¬ 
ed the enormous progress the nation 
had made in railitarv science, and with 
what case the Republic couldrecruither 
officers from the ranks of her ai*mies.' 

At noon the column halted in the 
wood of Belleville; and while the men 
wc^e resting, an express arrived nn- 
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nouncins; tlmt a livsh IkmIv of troops 
wonld soon arrivo, and orderinjr tlie 
others to delay their march till they 
oatno np. Tile, rn-dci-ly who brought 
the tidings could only say that ho be¬ 
lieved sonic hurried news had come 
from Oennany, for before ho lefi Pans 
the rappel was beating in dillcrcnt 
quarters, and the rumour ran that re¬ 
inforcements were to set out for Sti’as- 
bourg with tlu* utmost di!S]»ateh. 

“ And what troops aiv eouiiug to 
join us?” said an old artillery scrgi-ant, 
in evident disbelief of the tidings. 

“Two batteries of artillery and the 
voltigeurs of the 4th, 1 knt)w for wr- 
tain are eoming," said the orderly, 
“ and they spoke of a battalion of 
grenadiers.” 

“What! do (hi-se (iorniniis need 
another lesson,” said the eanuonicr, 
“I thought I'leiu'us ha.s taught tliem 
what our troops were made ot V” 

“ How yon talk of l*’le,iirn-i,” inter- 
rui>tcd a yomig hussar of ilu; south; 
“1 have just come, tVoia the army of 
Italy, and, ma foi' wc slnmld never 
have mentioned sneli a battle as 
Pkfimis in a dc'^pateh. Caiiijiaigning 
amongst dikes and hedges—lighting, 
with a river on one think and a fortress 
on t’other—])aradumnn(cuvres—w liei’c, 
at the first cheek, the enemy retreats, 
and leaves )ou free, for the whole 
afternoon, to wj-ite off your successes 
to the Diivctory. Had yon seen onr 
fellows scaling the Alps, ivith ava¬ 
lanches of snow desecuding at every fire 
of the great gnus—forcing jjass after 
pass jf^ainst an enemy, ])ostecl on every 
cliff and crag above ns—cutting onr 
way to victory by roads the liardiost 
hunter had seldom trod; I call (hat war.” 

“And I call it the skirmish of an 
outpost 1” said the gruff vetei’an, as he 
smoked away, in thorough contempt 
for the enthusiasm of the other. “ f 
have served under Kleber, Iloelie., and 
Moreau, and 1 believe they ai-o tlu* first 
^generals of France.” 

“ There is a name gicater than theiu 
all,” ci'ied the hussar, with i-agorno'..-). 

“Ia;t us hear it, th'*ii—yon mean 
Piohegru, perhaps, or I'dassena ?” 

“ No, I mean Bo'.,ijiarte! ’ said the 
hussar, triumphant ti. 

“A good officer, and one of us,” 
Bind the artilleryman, teuefaing Ids belt 
to intimate the ann of the service the 
general belonged to. “ Uc cominauded 
the siege-train at Toulon.” 

** He belongs to all,” said the other. 
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“ lie is a dragoon, a voltigeur, an artil¬ 
lerist, a pontonier—what you will—ho 
knows everything, as 1 know my 
horse’s sadiifc, and cloak-bag.” 

Both ])artios now grew wiu'm; and 
as each was not only an eager partismi, 
but well acquainted with the leading 
events of the two campaigns they un¬ 
dertook to defend, the dispute at¬ 
tracted a large circle of listeners, who, 
either seated on the greensward, or 
lying at full length, formed a pic¬ 
turesque gi’oup under the shadow^ of 
the spreading oak trees. Meanwhile, 
the cooking went speedily forward, 
and tiio camp-kettles smoked with a 
steam whose savoury odour was not a 
little tantalising to one who, like my¬ 
self, felt that ho did not belong to the 
company. 

“What’s thy ines?, boy?” said an 
old grenadier to me, as 1 sat at a little 
distance off, and aflecling—but I fear 
vi'ry ill—a total iiuliffertmco to what 
went forwanl. * 

“He is asking to what corps thou 
belong’st?” said another, seeing that 
the iiiiestiou puzzled me. 

“ iJiifortniiately lhavenone,” said I. 
“ 1 uKTcly followed the inarch for cu¬ 
riosity. ” 

“ And thy f.illior and mother, 
child—what will they 8.ay to thee on 
thy I'Ctiini home ?” 

“ I have neither father, mother, nor 
home, ’ said I, promptly. 

“tliist like myself,” said an old red- 
whiskered sapeur; “or if 1 ever had 
parent.*!, they never had the grace to 
own me. Come over heiu, child, and 
take share of my dinnej’.” 

“ No, parblcu I I’ll have him for my 
comrade,” cried the young hussar. “ I 
was made a corporal yesterday, and 
have a larger ration. Sit here, my boy, 
and tell us how art called.” 

“ Maurice'J’ierney.” 

“ Manvico will do; few of us care 
for more than one name, except in the 
tlead muster they like to have it in full. 
Help tlivhclf, my lad, and here’s the 
w'ine-ilask beside thee.” 

“ How conies it thou hast this old 
uniform, boy,” said he, pointing to my 
sleeve. 

“It was one they gave me in the 
Temple,” said I. “ I was a * rat du 
prison’ for some time.” 

“ Thunder of war 1” exclaimed the 
cannonicr, I had rather stand a whole 
latoon fire than see what thou must 
avo seen, child,” 
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And hast, heart to go haek tliore, 
lioy,” said the cor{K)ral« ‘'and live thu 
same life again ?” 

“ No, III never go back,” said I. 
** III he a soldier.” 

“ Well said, mon brave—thoult be a 
hussar, I know.” 

“ If iiatui'o has {^von thee a good 
head, and a (juick eye, my boy, ihoii 
might even do better; and in time, 
{lorhaps, Aveav a coat likt; mine,” said 
the riinnonicr. 

“ Sucre bleu!” cried a little fellow, 
Avhose age might have been anything 
from bt>ylioutl to manhood—for while 
small of stature, he was shrivolled and 
wrinkled like a mummy—“ why not bo 
satisfied with the coat he wears ?” 

“And be a drummer, like thee,” said 
the Ciinnonicr. 

“Just so, like me, and like l^fas- 
sena—^luj was a drummer, too." 

“ No, no!” cried a dozen voices to¬ 
gether, “that’s not true.” 

“He’s right; Miiss(*na a drum¬ 
mer in the Kighth," said the cannonicr; 

I 1 ‘emembur him when he was like 
that boy yonder.” 

“To bo sure,” said the little fellow, 
who, I now pci’coived, woi-e thetdress 
of a “ tambour“ and is it a disgrace 
to be the first to face the enemy?” 

“ And the first to turn his back to 
him, I'omrado,” <Tied another. 

“ Not always—not always”—said 
the litthj fellow, regardless of the laugh 
against him, “Had it been so, 1 hiul 
not gained the battle of Grandi'engs on 
the Sambre.” 

“Thougain a battle !” shouted half- 
a-dozen, in derisive laughter. 

“ What, Petit Pierre gained the day 
at Graudrongsl" said the cannonicr j 
“ why, I W41S there myself, and never 
heard of that till liow.” 

“1 can believe it well,” replied 
Pierre; “ many a man’s merits go un¬ 
acknowledged : and Klebcr got all the 
credit that belonged to Pierre Canot.” 

“JjCt us hear about it Pi6rre, for 
even thy victory is unimow'n by name 
to us, poor devils of the army of Italy. 
How call’st thou the place?'* 

“ Grandrengs,” said PifeiTC, proudly. 
“ It’s a name will live as long, jierhaps, 
as many of those high-soundmg ones 
you have favoured us with. IVlayhap, 
thou hast heard of Cambx*ay ?” 

“ Never!” said the hussar, shaking 
his head. 

“Nor of ‘Mods,’ either, I'll be 
sworn?” continued'Pierre. 


“ tjnitc true, 1 never heard of it 
before.” 

“ A'^oila 1” exclaimed Pierre, in con- 
t<mi])tuotts triumph. “ And tlieso are 
the fellows pretend to feel their coun¬ 
try’s gloiy, and take pride in her con¬ 
quests. \Vherc hast thou been, lad, 
not to hear of places that every child 
syllables now-a-days ?” 

“ 1 will tell you where I’ve been,” 
saidthehussar,haug]itily, and dropping 
at the same time, the familiar “ thee " 
and “ tlioii ” of sohlier intercourse— 
‘•I’ve been at JMontenotte, at Millc- 
simo, at Mondove-” 

“Allons, done! with your disputes,” 
broke in an old grenadier; “as if 
France ivas not victorious whether the 
enemies were English or German. Let 
us liear how Pierre won Itis battle 
at - ' at 

“ At Grandrengs,” said Pierre. 
“ Tliey call it, in tlio despatch the * ac¬ 
tion of tlu! Sambre,’ because Kleber 
came up tlicre—and Kleber being a 
great man, and Pierre Canot a little 
one, you understand, the glory at- 
taclies to the pbicc where the bullion 
epaulettes arc found—just as the old 
King of Prussia used to say, ‘ Uieu 
est tou joims a cote do gros biitaillons.’ ” 

“I see we’ll never come to this 
same victory of Grandrengs, with all 
tlie,se turnings and twistings,” muttered 
the ai’tillery sergeant. 

“ Tliou art very near it now, i*om- 
rade, if thou’lt listen,” said Piilrre, as 
he wiped his mouth after a long 
draught of the wiuc-llask. “I’ll not 
weary the honourable companj’ with 
any description of the battle generally, 
but just confine myself to that part of 
it, in wliicii I was myself in action. 
It is well known, that though we 
claimed the victory of the 10th May, 
we ilid little more than keep our own, 
and were obliged to cross the Sambre, 
and be satisfied with such a position as 
enabled us to hold the two bridges 
over the river—and there wo remained 
for four days : some said preparing for 
a fresh attack upon Kauuitz, who 
commanded the allies; some, and I be¬ 
lieve they Avere right, alleging that 
our generals were squabbling ml da^y, 
and all night, too, with two Commis¬ 
saries that the Government had sent 
doAvn to teach us how to win battles. 
Ma foi! we had had some expei-ience 
in that way ourselves, without learuiiig 
the art from two citizens with tn- 
coloured scarfs round their waists, and 
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yellow tops to their boots 1 However 
that might be, early on the morning of 
the 20th we received oi-ders to cross 
tile river in two strong coUiinns, and 
form on the opj)osit<) side; althesanie 
Ihne that a. <iivision was t(i_ pass iho 
stream by boat two luiles liigiicr up, 
anil, coiicealltig IhomselveK in a pine 
wood, be ready to take tho eninny in 
/lank, when they believed that ail the 
force was in the front .” 

“ Saere lonnen e ! I believe that onr 
armies of the Sauibre and tlie llliino 
never have any othor notion of bailies 
than that etema! Hank inoveiueiit !” 
erie,d ay onng sergeant of the Veltigenrs, 
who had just eoine. lip from the areiy 
of Italy. “ Our general used to split 
the enemy by the eenire, eiil him 
piecemeal by attack in eolmnns, and 
tlien head him down with artillery at 
short range—not leaving him lime .'"or 
a retreat in lieavy masses——" 

“Sileni-e, silenei-, and let ns hoar 
JLb'tit Pierre," .^honied a do^en voiee.s, 
will) eared far more for an incideiUjthun 
a selenlifio discussion about mameu- 
vre.s. 

“ Tlie ]>lan I speak of was General 
Moreau’.s,” coni iiiued Pierre ; *'• and I 
fitney (hat your Bonapark' has some¬ 
thing to learn ere ho he his equal I” 
'I’liis rebuke .scoiningto havi' engageil 
the suflrages of the company, he. went 
on: “ Tho boat division eousisted of 
four ballalioiis of infaulry, Iwvi bat¬ 
teries of light-artillery, and a volii. 
genv company of the * llegiinent de 
Mm’bumf’—to wliieli 1 was then, Jbr 
the time, atlaehcd as ‘'J'ambonr eii 
ehof.’ Wliat fellows they were—the 
gi\'alest devils in the whole army ! 
They eanu' from the Faubourg tSt. 
Aiiloiiic, and were a.s roekless and un- 
di.seiplinod as uheii they'strutted 1 lie 
streets of P.aris. When tlioy' were 
thrown out to skirmisli, they used to 
play' as many ti'ieJi.s a < sehool-boy.s; 
sometimes thej'M run up to the roof of 
a cabin or a hut—and they could eliodi 
like cats—and, sitting down mi the 
i.dumucy, begin liriiig away at die 
»;uemy, as coolly as if fro' i a ball ly; 
sometimes they'd eaptu/c Ualf-n do;:eii 
asses, and ride forward -is if to eliarge, 
apd then, afTeeting to tumble off, the 
ibllows would picK down any of the 
tmemy’s olfiger.s iliat wci C fools enough 
to come near—scamji'.riiig back to the 
cover of the line, 1 .ughing and joking 
M if the whole were sport. I saw 
6ne~when his wmt was shattered by 


a shot, and be couldn’t fire—take a 
comrade on his back and caper away 
like a horse, just to tempt the Germans 
to come out of their lines. It was 
with these blessed youtlis I was now 
to serve, for the Tambour of the 
lifarbmuf was drowned in crossing 
the Sanibro a few days before.— 
Well—we passed tho river safely', 
and, nnpereeivod by' the enemy, 
gained the jiine wood, where w'e, 
ibnned in two eolninns, one of at¬ 
tack, and the other of support—tho 
voltigeurs about five liundre.d paces 
in udvaiu ‘0 of the leading files. Tho 
inoriiing yvas dull anil hazy, for a 
heavy rain had fallen during the night; 
and the country is Hat, aud so much 
iiitiTSCcted with drains, and dykes, and 
liilclies, that, alter rain, tho vapour is 
too thick to SCO twenty yards on any 
sidi'. Onr biisine.ss was to make a 
eounler-inareh to the right, and, guided 
by' tho noise of the caniionade, to 
come down iii»yn the enemy's (lank in 
tho tliiekest of (he engagement. As 
wo advanced, vve found ourselves 
ill a kind of niarsliy jilain, planted 
with willows, and so ttiiek, that it was 
often dilUeult for threu men to march 
abreast. Tliis extended for a con¬ 
siderable distanci'; and, on escaping 
iVoiii i(, wo saw tli.at we were not 
above a mile from the enemy’s left, 
whieh rested on a little village.” 

“ I know it well," broke in the caii- 
nonier; “it’s called Ilnyningnn.” 

“ Just so. There was a formidable 
ballery in jiosition there,; and part of 
the [ilaee war; stockaded, as if they ex- 
]!(!»ted an attack. J'tiil, there were no 
viilclfe.s nor any' loolr-ont party', so 
far as we could see; and our cominiiiul- 
ing oi'lieer ilid’nl well know what to 
niahc of it, wJjctlier it was a jvoiut 
of concealed strength, or a position 
they wei-e about to withdraw from. 
At all events, it required caution; 
iind, although the battle had already 
begun on the right—as a loud cannon¬ 
ade, and a heavy' smoke told us—he 
IitiUcd the brigade in the. woml, and 
held a council of his officers to see what 
was to Ijc done. The resolution come 
to was, that the voltigeurs should 
advance alone to explore the way, the 
rest, of tho force remaining in ambush. 
We were to go out in sections of com¬ 
panies, and spreading over a wide sur- 
f.ice, see what we could of the place. 

“ Scarcely was the order given, when 
away we went—and it was now a race 
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who should be earliest up and exchange 
first shot with the enemy. Some 
dashed forward over the open field in 
front; others skulked along by dykes 
and ' ditches; some, again, dodged 
here and there, as cover otrered its 
shelter: but about a dozen, <'f whom 
I was one, kept the track of a little 
cart-road, which, h.dl-concyjaled by 
high banks mid I'urzc, ran in a -/.ig-zag 
line towards ilu; village. T was alw.ays 
smart of foot; and now, h.iving newly 
joined the “voltigenvs,” was nat urally 
eager to show myself not unworthy 
of iny new associates. I went on at 
my best pace; and heiug lightly 
eijnijipeil—noitber musket nor balJ- 
earlridge to carry—I soon outstripjieil 
thorn .all; and, after about twenty 
mbuiles’ brisk rniining, saw in froni of 
me a long, low fiirm-lionse, llie walls 
all pierced for inuskclry, and two 
small I'ight-jmundcrs in batlery at 
the gate. I looked back for iny com¬ 
panions, but they were not np—not a 
man of them to be seen. ‘ No mat¬ 
ter,’ thought 1, ‘llipy'll 1)0 hero soon ; 
meanwhilo I'll make for that little 
copse, of luMish^ivoodfor a small 
clump of low furze and broom 
standing at a little distance In front of 
the farm. All this time, 1 ought to 
say, not a man of the enemy was to bo 
seen, although I, from where I stood, 
could see the crcnolatctl avails, and 
the. guns, as tlujy were pointed—at a 
distaueo all would seem like an ordi¬ 
nary ]>eas<'int house. . 

“ As 1 crossed the open space to gain 
the et>])se, pill'! came a bullet, wliiz- 
zing ])ast me ; and just as 1 reached 
the cov<‘r, ])ill‘! e.ame another. 1 
ducked my head and made for the 
thicket; but j'lst n.s I did so, my foot 
caught in a branch, f ttinnble<l ami 
pitched forward; and trying to save 
myself, [ graspccl a bow above me. Jt 
smashed suddenly, and down 1 went. 
Ay! down sure enough—for I went right 
through the furze, and into a well— 
one of those old, walled wells, they 
have in these counlrh^s, with a huge 
bucket that fills np the whole space, 
and is worked by a chain. Luckily the 
bucket was linked up near the top, 
and caught me, or I should have gone 
where ther<5 would liavc been no more 
beard of PieiTo Canot; as it was, I 
WHS sorely Ijniised by the fall, and 
did’nt recover myself for full ten 
minutes after. Then I dhscovered 
that £ was sitting iu a large woodon 


trough, hooped with *^n, and sup¬ 
ported by two heavy chains that passed 
over a windlass, about ten feet above 
my head. 

I was safe enough for the matter of 
that; at least none wore likely to dis¬ 
cover mo, as £ could easily see by the 
rust of the chain and the grass-grown 
edyes, that the avcll had been long dis- 
used. Now the position was far from 
being pleasant. Then^ stood the farm- 
hou.se, full of soldiers, the muskets 
ranging over every approaelv to where 
I lay. Of my comrades, there was 
nothing to be seen, they bad either 
missed the way or rotn.'atcd ; and .so 
lime. cre])t on, and J pondered on what 
might bo going forward el.si'where, and 
wliclher it would ever b*J my own for- 
Imio to see my eonnaide.s again. 

“ It might be an lionr—i( seemed 
lliree or four to mo—after this, as 1 
looked oviT ihe jdain, I saw the eap.s 
of our iiifaiitry just issuing *)ver the 
bnisinvood, and .a ghineing lustre of 
their biiyonels, as the tipped 
them. They were advancing, but as 
it .'cemed, slowly—hailing at times, and 
then moving liu-ward again—^_jnst like 
a ibree waiting for others to come up. 
At last they debouched into the plain; 
blit, lo my snrpri.so, they wheeled about 
1o tho right, leaving the farm-house on 
Ihcir flank, as if to march beyond it. 
Tills avas to lu.se their way totally; 
nothing would be easier than to cany 
till* position of the farm, for Ihe Her¬ 
mans were evidently few, had no 
viilettes, and thought themselves iu 
perfect security. 1 cropt out from my 
iinibnsh, and holding my cap on a stick 
tried to attract notice from our fel¬ 
lows, but none, saw me. 1 ventured at 
last to shout aloud, but with no bettor 
success; so that, driven to the cud of 
my resources, I set U> and beat a 
‘roulade’ on the drum, thundering 
away with all my might, .and not caring 
Avluit miglit come of it—for I was half 
m.ad with vexation as well as despair. 
They hoard me now; I saw a stall’ 
olliciir gallop up to tlio head of the 
leading division and halt them; a 
volUy came peppering from behind 
me, but without doing me any injury, 
for I was safe once more iu my bucket. 
Then came another pause, and again 
I repeated my mantEuvre, and to my 
delight perceived that our fellows were 
adv.aneiiig at (juick march. I boat 
hiUoler, juicl the drums ol'thc gitniadiers 
answered me. All right now, thought 
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I, ns sprio'giiig forward. I callod ou^— 
* This way, boys, the wall of the or¬ 
chard has scarcely a man to defend it 
and 1 rattled oat the *p.as-de-chnrge,' 
with all my force. One crashing fire of 
guns and .small arms answered me 
irom the fann-honse; and then away 
went the Gormans as hard as they 
oould I—such running never wsis setni I 
One of the guns they caiTie,il ofi' with 
them, the tackle of tJio. other broke, 
nnd the, drivers, Jnm[)ing oil’their sad¬ 
dles, took to their legs at once. Our 
lads were over the walls, through the 
windows, between the stockades, every¬ 
where in fact, in a inirnite, and once 
inside, they carried all before them. 
The village was taken at the point of 
the bayonet, nnd in loss than an hour 
the whole foreo of the brigade was 
advancing in full march on the enemy’s 
flank. There was little resistance 
made after that, and Kanniiz only 
saved liLs artillery by leaving liis i“ere 
guard to be cut to pitjce.'-.” 

'riie cannoiiicr nodded, ns if in full 
assent, and PiciTC looked around bim 
with the :ur of a man who has vindi¬ 
cated his claim to greatness. 

Of course,” stud he, “ the despatch 
said little about Pierre Canot, but a 
gre,jit deal about Moreau, and Klebcr, 
and the rest of them,” 

While some were well satisfied that 
PiiSrre had well-established liis merits, 
as the conrpieror of Grandrengs,” 
others ipiizzcd him about the heroism 
of lying hid in a well, and owing all 
his glory to a skin of parehniciit. 

“An’thou went Avith the army of 
Italy, Pierre,” said the hussar, “ ihou'd 
have seen men march boldly to victoiy, 
and not skulk under ground like a 
mole.” 

** I am tired of your song about this 
army of Italy,” bi-okc in t!ie cannonier; 
“we who have sciwcd in La V'endee 
and the Horth know wlmt fighting 
means, as well, mayhap, as men wliose 
boldest feats ai*e scaling rocks and 
clambering up precipices. Your Bona¬ 
parte is more like one of tln'se Gueriil,'i 
chiefs they have in the * Basque,’ 
than the general of a I'Vendi army.’" 

“The man who insults the army of 
Italy, or its chid', insults w<?/”8aid 
the corporal, springing np, and etiat- 
ing a sort of haughty defiance around 
him. 

“ And then -asked the other. 

**And then—if he be a French sol¬ 
dier, he knows what should ftllow.” 


“ Parblon !”said llie cannonier, coolly, 
“ ihwo would be little glory in cutting 
you doAvii, and even less iii^ being 
wounded by you; but if you Avill have 
it so, it’s not an old soldier of the 
artillery will b.anlk your humour.” 

As bo spoke, he sloAvly arose from the 
ground, and tightening his waist-belt, 
seemed ^prepared to folloAv the other. 
The rest sprung to fheir feet at the 
same time, but not, as 1 anticipated, to 
offer a fViiuully mediation betAvoen the 
angry pai’ties, but in full approval of 
their readiness to decide by the sword 
a nuattev too trivial to be called a 
quarrel. 

In the midst of the Avhispering con- 
fevcu<*es as to pbice ami weapons—for 
the short, straight sAA'ord nf the .artillery 
Avas very unlike the curved sabre of 
the hussar—the quick ti’amj) of horses 
Avas heanl, ami suddenly the head of 
asipnulrou was seen, as, with glancing 
licbncts and glittering equipments, 
they tuvneil olftho high-road and en¬ 
tered the Avt)otl. 

“ Hero they come!—here come the 
troo]is!” AvasiioAv heai'^ on every Side; 
ami all question of the duel Avas forgot- 
U'u in the greater int01*081 inspired by 
the arrival of the othei's. The sight Avas 
strikingly jiictifrosqne; for, as they 
rode up, the oiuler to dismount Av.a 3 
given, ami in an instant the Avholo. 
squadron Avas at Avork piequetiug and 
unsaddling their liovses; forage Avas 
shakmi out before the Aveary and 
hungry beasts; kits AA’ore unpacked, 
cooking utensils produced, and ovi*ry 
ono bu-sy in iireparing for tlic bivouac. 
An infantry column folloAvcd close upon 
the others, AA’bicb was again succeeded 
by tAvo batteries of liohl-artiUery, nnd 
some squadrons of heavy dragoons; and 
now the aa'IioIo avoocI,’ far mid near, 
Av.as crammed Avith soldiers, wagons, 
caissons, and camp cquip.age. T^o me 
the interest of the scone Avas never- 
1‘riding — life, bustle,, and gaiety on 
every side. The reckless pleasantry of 
the camp, too, seemed elevated by the 
AVarlike accompaniments of the pic. 
ture — the caparisoned horses-—the 
brass guns blackened on many a battle¬ 
field—the weather-seamed faces of the 
hardy soldiers themselves—^ conspir. 
ing to excite a high enthusiasm for 
the career. 

Most of the equipments were new 
and strange to my eyes. I had never 
before seen the grenadiers of the 
Republican Guai-d, with their enormous 
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fchakos, ami their lonjr-llappetl vests, 
descending to tlic middle of the thigh; 
neither had I seen the “ Hussars <le la 
inort,” in their ricshly-brnided iiiiirovm 
of black, and their long hair curled in 
ringlets at either si«le of the liiee. I’lu*. 
cuirassiers, loo, with their lu'v cocketl 
hats, and straight black leathers, as 
well as the " Portes Orapefiux.^” whose 
briHiant uuifornis, nil slashed with 
gold, seemed scarcely in keeping with 
yellow-lopped boots: all were now 
seen by mo for the first time. Hut 
of all the rigurt.‘s, which uniused me 
most by its singularity, was that of 
a woman, who, in a sliort frock-coat 
and a low-crowned hat, carried a little 
barrel at her slije, and led an ass 
loaded with two similar, but leather 
hu'ger casks. Her air and gait were 
j)erfcctly soldicr-like; and as she passed 
tlie diiierciit posts and sentries, she 
saluted them in trim militavp fashion. 
I was not long to remain hi ignorance 
of her voeatioii nor her name; for 
scarcely did slio pass a groiifi without 
stopping to dispense a ivoiiderful cor¬ 
dial Uiat she carried ; and then I heard 
the familiar title 6f “La Merc Madon,” 
uttei’cd in every form of panegyric. 

She was a. short, stoutly-bnilt figure, 
somewhat past the middle of life, 
but without any impairment of activity 
ill her movements. A pleasing eoiiii- 
tenanec, with good teeth and black 
eyes, a luorry voice, and a ready 
tongue, Avere rpialities mure than suili- 
cient to make her a favourite ivith the 
soldici’s, whom 1 found she had folloAved 
to more than one battle field. 

“ Peste 1” cried uu old grenadier, as 
he spat out the litpior on the ground. 
“ This is one of tliose sweet things they 
make in Holland; it smacks of treacle 
and bad lemons.'’ 

“ Ah, (Jrognard!'' said she, laughing, 
“ thou art mure used to corn-brandy, 
Avith a clove of garlic in’t, than to good 
curaijoa.” 

“ What, ciiru<;oa ! MSre Madon, 
hast got curoQoa there?" crieil a groy- 
Avhiskcred captiun, as he turned on his 
saddle at the word. 

“ Yes, Mon. Capitaine, and such as 
no bourgoniastei' ever drank better;” 
and she filled out a little glass, and 
presented it gracefully to him. 

■ f Encore, ma bonne Mere,” said he, 
as be Aviped his thick moustache; 
“ that liquor is another reason for 
extemling the blessings of liberty to 
the brave Hutch." 


“ Didn’t I tell you so ?" said she, 
refilling the glass; “ but, holloa, there 
goes Gregoire at full speed. Ah, 
seoumlrels that ye arc, 1 see what yo’vc 
done.” And so Avas it; some of the wild 
young A’olligeur fellows had fasteiiwi 
a lighted fur/e-biish to the beast’s tail, 
and hiul set him at a gallop through 
the very middle of the cncainpiiient, 
iqisctting tents, scattering cooking- 
pans, and tumbling the gi‘oups, as they 
sat, in every direction. 

The confusion Avas tremendous, for 
the pieepteted liorscs jumi)ed about, 
and some breaking' loose, gallopcfl 
here ami there, wliile others stst oil’ 
Avith hnlf-uiipaoked Av.ngons, scattering 
their loading os they Avent. 

It Avas only Avbcn the blazing furze 
ha«l dropjiod off that the cause of the 
Avholo mischance would suffer himself 
to be captnix'd, and led quietly back 
to his mistrcs.s. Half-crying Avith 
joy, and still wild Avith anger, she 
kissed the beast, and abused her tor¬ 
mentors by turns. 

“ Cannoniers that ye are,” she 
cried, “ ma foi! you’ll have little 
taste lor fire Avlien the day comes 
that yi', should face it I Pauvre Gre¬ 
goire, they’ve left thee a tail like a 
tirailleur’s feather I PLigues light on 
the thieves that did it! Conic here, 
boy,” said she, .odilrcssing me, “ hold 
the bridle; Avhat’s thy corps, lad?” 

“ 1 have none noAv; I only followed 
the soldiers fmm Paris.” 

“Away Avith thee, stm-t runner; 
aAvay with thee, then,” said she, con¬ 
temptuously ; “ there are no pockets 
to pick here; and if there Avero, thou’d 
lose thy cars for the doin« it. Bo ofti 
then ; bael^with thee to Paris and all 
its villanies. 'Thci'e are tAventy thou¬ 
sand of thy trade there, but there’s 
Avork for yo all 1 ” 

“Nay, M&rc, don’t be harsh with 
tlio hoy,” said a soldier; “ you can see 
by lus coat that his heart is with us.” 

“ And ho stole that. I’ll he sworn,” 
said she, pulling me round by the 
arm, full iu front of her. “ Answer 
me, * Gamin,' avIici-c did’st find that 
old tawdry j.ockct ?” 

“I got it in a place where, if they 
had hold of thee and thy bad tongue, 
it would fare worse with thee than thou 
thin^t,” said I, maddened by the 
imp\n^ theft and inkolencc together. 

“And Avlterc may ^at be, young 
slip of the galleys ?” cried she, angidly. 

“ Inliie ‘ Prison ,du Temple.’ ” 
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<‘Xs that tliuir livery, tlusii ?” 
she, laughin'^, itml puinthigat mo with 
ridicule, “or i-< it. a fiuuily tlvos.'S iiiado 
thy li'iciiur .s > ’ 

“ Aly iittliisr wore, a soldier’s coat, 
Sind ’oravely, too,” Siiid T, with dillU 
culty re-straining the tear.s that nwc 
to luy eyes. 

“ In what regiment, i)oy V” asked 
the soldier who spoke before. 

“ Jn one that exists no longer,’’ said 
I, sadly, and not wishing to allmle to 
a service that would iind bat ^slight 
favour in republican ears. 

“That must bo the 24th of the Lino; 
they were out to pieces at ‘Tongres.’'’ 

“No—no, he's fhiaking of the Dili, 
tliat got so roughly handled at Fonle- 
noy,” said anotlier. 

“ Of neither,” said I; “ 1 am speak¬ 
ing of those who have left nolhing but 
a name ]K‘hiiid them, the ‘(larde du 
(’orfw’ of the king.” 

“ Voila!” cried Aliidoi', clajiping 
lior hands in nstonishuicit at my iiu- 
])crtiiiencc; “there’s an aristocrat for 
jou! Look at him, mes bravos! ifs not 
every day we, haietho grand .scigneiii's 
condcsecluling to come amongst us 1 
You can learn something of courtly 
manners from the judished descend¬ 
ant of our nobility. Say, boy, art a 
count, or a baron, or perhaps a duke." 

“Make way there—out of the road, 
Aloro Aladoii,” eriod a dragoon, cur¬ 
veting his hor.se in such a fashion a.s 
almost to upset ass and “c.mtinicre” 
together, “the staff i.s coming." 

The mere mention of the wor«l .-'cut 
numbers off in full speed to tlwir tpiarU 
ers; and now, all was baste and bustle 
to prejiarc for the coming inspection. 
I’lie Aleve's endeavours drag her 
beast along were not very successful ; 
for, with the peculiar instinct of his 
species, the more necessity there was 
of sjiccd, the hiisicr he become; ami as 
everyone had his own concerns to look 
after, she was left to her own unaided 
cllbrts to drive him tbrwanl. 

“Thou'lt have a day in prison if 
thou’rt found hciv:. Mere Aladon.” said 
a dragoon, as he struel the O'ss with 
the Hat of his sabre. 

^ ** I know it web,*' cried she, pas¬ 
sionately; “butlliavenonetohoip mo. 
Come hero, latl; be good-natured, and 
forgot what piuised. Take hia -bridle 
while I whip him on.” 

1 w^ a^ first disposed to refuse, but 
her piiiiiti face and sad ulight made me 
think better of it; and I selrod the 


1)1 idle lit once; but just. Oc I had done 
so, iho escort galloped forward, and the 
dragoons eoming on the ll.'iuk of the 
m:.'ur.ii)le beast, over be wont, barrels 
and all, ernshiug lue beneath him as he 
fell. 

“ Is the boy hurt ?” were the last 
words I heard, for 1 faiuted ; but a few 
minutes after 1 found myself seated on 
the grass, wliile a soldier was staunch¬ 
ing tlic blood that ran freely from a cut 
in my forehead, 

“It. is a trifle, (icneral—a mere 
sorateli,” said a young officer to an old 
man on horseback beside him, “and 
the leg is not broken." 

“(Had of it,” said the oldoflieer; 

cMsualtics are iusiiH'erable, except 
befoTC an enemy. Send the lad to his 
regiment," 

“ lie’s only a camp.follower, (gene¬ 
ral. He does not belong to us.” 

“ There, lyy lad, take this, then, and 
make thy way back to I’aris,’' said the 
obi general, as lie threw me a small 
piece of money. 

1 looked up, and tliei’o, straight be¬ 
fore me, .saw the same officer who^had 
given me. the aMsignat the night befoi’o. 

“ General La Coste 1” cried I, in 
delight, for I thought him already a 
friciid. 

“ How is thi.s—have I an acrpiaint- 
ance here?” said he, smiling; “on 
my life! it’s the yviungi-oguel met this 
muriiing. Eh! :irt nut thou the .-irtil- 
Icry-di ivcr I spoke to at the barrack?” 

“ Yes, General, the same." 

“ Diantre,! It .seems fated, llion, that 
wo. are not to part eonijiany so easily; 
for iiiiil.'.t thou remained in rari.s, Iml, 
we Latl must probably never met 

Jigiiin.” 

“ Ainsi jesuisbientombe,” General, 
said I, punning upon my accident. 

Hu lan.glicd heartily, less I sup¬ 
pose at the jest, which was a poor 
one, lliim at tiie cool impudence, with 
which 1 uttered it; and then turning to 
one of the ilair, said— 

“1 spoke to Hertliollet about this boy 
alremiy—see that they take him in the 
yth. 1 say, iny lad, what’s thy nanic ?" 

“1'iernay, sir.” 

“ Ay, to be sure, Tiernay. Well, 
Tiernay, thou shalt be a hussar, my 
man. Sec that I get no disgrace by 
the uppuintment.” 

1 ki&icd his hand fervently, and the 
slair rode forward, leaving me the hap¬ 
piest heart that beat in all diat crowd¬ 
ed host. 
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If the guide, wlio is to iis on a 
long and devious track, stops at every 
by.xvay, tlillowing out each path tliat 
seems to invite a rauvblo or siuTg«'st a 
lialt, wo iiatui-aliy migln, tool distriist- 
fnl of his .“iil’f, conduct, ami uneasy at 
tlie prosi)L'ct of the road boforc; iis. In 
the same way may the reader bo dis¬ 
posed to fear that he who d(*scends to 
plight and trivial eiromnstances, will 
.scarcely liavc time for e\euts which 
nuglit to oecuj)y a wider si)aoe in his 
reminiscences ; and for this i-cason I 
am bound to apologise for the p4M‘ming 
tj'ansgressiou of my last chapter, Most 
true it is, that were 1 to relate the en¬ 
tire of my life with a similar diiluse- 
noss, niy memoir wouhl extend to a 
lujigth far beyond what 1 intend it 
to occupy. Such, how<*vcr, i.s very 
remote li'otn my tlujughts. I have 
dwelt woth, perhaps, something of 
prolixity upon the soldior-Hfe and clia- 
ractcristics of a past <lay, because I 
.shall yet have to spcsilc of changes, 
without which the contrast would bo 
inappvts'iable; but 1 have also laid 
ptiiss upon an incident trivial in itself, 
Iwicanso it formed an event in my own 
fortunes. It was thus, in fact, that 
I l)ec:mie a soMier. 

Now, the man who carj'ies a muskt't 
in the x’anks, may very' rcahonably be 
deemed but a small ingredieut of the 
mass that forms an army ; and iu our 
day his thoughts, hoiu?P, fears, and 
ambitions are probably as unknown 
and uncared for, as the precise spot of 
eartli that yielded the ore from, which 
Ills own weapon was smelted. This is 
not only reasonable, but it is right, lu 
the time of which I am now speaking 
it was far otherwise. The Republic, in 
extinguishing a class had elevated the 
individual; and now each, in what¬ 
ever station he occupied, felt himself 
qualifleil to entertain opinions and 
express sentiments, which, because 
they were his own, he presumed them 
to be national. The idlers of the 
streets discussed the deepest questions 
of-polities ; the soldiers talked of war 
with all the presumption of consiiuimate 
generalship. The great opei-ations of a 
campaign, and the various qualities of 
diilerent commaudera, were the daily 
subjects of dispute in the camp. Upon 


one topic only were all agreed; and 
there, indeed, our unanimity repaid 
.all previous diseordauec. We deemed 
France the only civilised nation of the 
globe, and reekotfed that people thrice 
happy who, by any eontiugeiiey of for¬ 
tune, ongagotl our sympathy, or pro¬ 
cured the distinction of our presence 
iu anus. VtQ were .the hoaven-horii 
di.xseminators of freedom tlirougliont 
1-hirope ; the sworn enemies of kingly' 
domiii.tlion ; and the missionaries of 
a {iclitieal creed, which was not alone 
to ennoble mankind, but to render its 
condition einiueutly liaiipy and pros¬ 
perous. 

There ccnil«l not be an easier lesson 
to learn than this, and pavtieularly 
when dinned into vour ears all dav, 
and from every rank and gra<lo around 
you. It was the programme of every 
inessago from the Directory; it was, 
the opening of every general order 
from the (leiieral; it wa.s the table- 
talk at your mess. The burthen of 
every song, the title of every mill- 
tary mai-eh performed by the laigiuion. 
tal band, recalled it, even the riding- 
master, as he followed the recruit 
around tlui weary circle, whip in liand, 
mingled the orders lie uttered with 
ai>pi)site u.vioius ufum Ivepiililieaii 
grandeur. Ilow 1 think 1 hear it still, 
as the grim old (|uurtermastcr-ser- 
jeant, with his Alsatian accent and 
deep.toned voice, would call out— 

“ Elbows buck I—wrist lower and free 
f]-om the side—free, I stiy, as every 
ei tizt'ii of a great Republic I—head erect, 
as a Freiieliman has a right' to carry 
it!—chest full out, like one who can 
breathe the air of lle.aveu, and ask no 
leave from king or despot!—down witli 
your heel, sir; think that you crush 
a tyrant beneath It!’’ 

.Such aiul .-uch like were the run¬ 
ning commentaries on oqnilation, 
till often 1 forgot whether the les¬ 
son had more c(>nccrn with a seat, 
on horseback or the great causa of 
monarchy throughout Europe. 1 sup- 
po.se, to use a jjopular phrase of our 
own d‘«% “ tho syjstero worked well;” 
certainly the spirit of the army was 
unquestionable. From the grim old 
veteran, with snow-white niothiiache, 
to the b^rdlessboy, there was but one 
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liopo and wi>li—(he {jlory ol‘ France. 
How they understood glory, or in 
what itessentially consisted, is another 
and very different (|uesti()n. 

Enrolled as a soldier in the ninth 
regiment of Hussars, I aceoiiipunied 
that corps to Niuiey, where, at that 
time, a large cavalry school was formal, 
and where the i-ecruits from tlm ditfe- 
rent regiments ■ware trained and 
managed before being sent forward 
to their destination. 

A taste for aiiuitation, and a certain 
aptitude fur catching up the peculiar 
character of the. ditlbrcnt horses, at 
once distinguished me in tlie liding 
school, and 1 was at last adopted by 
the riding-master of the regiment as .a 
kind of aide to him in his walk. When 
I thus became a bold and skilful hors<>- 
inan, my proticii*m-y interfered with 
my promotion, for instead of a(;eom. 
panying my regiment I was detained 
at Nan<*y, and attached to the perma¬ 
nent staff of the cavalry school theix>. 

At first I itsked for nothing better. 
It was a life of continued pleasure and 
excitiunent, and while 1 dailyaapiireil 
knowlcd"c,of a subject which inti'rcsted 
me deeply, 1 grew tall and strong of 
limb, and with that readiness in danger, 
and that cool collcctcdncss in iiioments 
of diiliculty, that are so admirably 
taught by the accidents and mi.vehauces 
of a cavah-y riding-school. 

The most vicious and unmanage¬ 
able boasts from the Limousin wore 
often scut to us; and when any one 
of these was deemed jHJCuliarly un- 
tractable, “ Give him to Tiernay,” was 
the lost appeal, before abandoning iiim 
as hopeless. I'm certain L owe much of 
the fonnation of my character to my life 
at thisperiod, and that iny love of adven¬ 
ture, my taste for excitement, my ob¬ 
stinate resolution to conquer a diffi¬ 
culty, ray inflexible porsovei’auce when 
thwarted, and my eager anxiety for 
praise, were all picked up amid the. 
sawdust and tan of the riffing-scliool. 
How long 1 might have continued 
satisfied with such triumphs, and con¬ 
tent to be the wonder of the freshly- 
joined conscripts, I know not, -when 
accident, or something very like it, 
decided the question. 

It was a calm, delicious evening in 
April, in the year after I had entered 
the school, that I was strolling alone 
on the old fortified wall, which, once 
a strong redoubt, was the favourite 
walk of the good citizens of Nancy. 


T was somewhat tired with the fatigues 
of the day, and sat down to rest under 
one of the acacia trees, whose delicious 
l:do.ssoiu was already Scenting the air. 
The night was still and noiseless; not 
a man moved along the wall; the hum 
of the city was gradually subsiding, 
and the lights in ilic cottages over the 
plain told that the labourer was turn¬ 
ing homeward from his toil. It was 
an hour to invite calm thoughts, ami 
so 1 fell a dreaming over the tranquil 
pleasures of a ])easunt*s life, ami the 
uiirufliod peace of an existence passed 
amid scenes that were endeared by 
year.s of intimacy. “ ITow happily,” 
thought I, “time must steal on in 
these (|uiet spots, where the sti’ii’c and 
struggle of war are unknown, and 
even the sounds of conflict never 
reach.” Suddenly my musings were 
broken in upon by hearing the mea¬ 
sured tramp of cavalry, as at a walk, 
a long column wound their way along 
the /.ig-7,ag ;^ppi’oaehes, whii'h by 
many a redoubt and fo-ssc, over many a 
draw-bridge, and beneath many a 
strong arch, led to the gates of Nancy. 
The loud, sharp call of a trumpet was 
soon hcanl, ami, after a brief parley, 
the massive gates of the fortress were 
opened for the troops to enter. From 
the position I occupied exactly over 
the gate, J could not only see the long, 
dai’k line of armerl men as they passed, 
but also hear the colloquy which took 
place as they entered. 

What regiment?” 

“ Detachments of the 12th Dragoons 
and the. 22ud Chasseurs-a-Cheval.” 

“ Where from ?” 

** Valence.” 


“ Where to ?" 

“ The army of the Rhine.” 

“ Pass on !” 

And wi(h the words the ringing 
sound of (he iron-shod horses was 
heard beneath the vaulted entrance. 
As they issued from beneath the long 
deep arch, the men were Ibrnicd 
in line along two sides of a wide 
“ Place” inside the walls, where, with 
that despatch that habit teaches, the 
billets were speedily distributed, and 
the parties “ told off” in s^ads lor 
different parts of the city. The force 
seemed a considerable one, and with 
all the celerity they could employ, the 
billeting occupied a long time. As 
I watched the groups moving offi I 
heard the direction given to one party, 
** Cavalry School—Rue de Lorraine,” 
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Tho young ofHvor-.who commamJed 
tlie group took a direction exactly die 
I'GvursR ot* tlio right one; and ha£<tc'ii- 
ing down tVoiii the ranijuirtt I at once 
overtook them, and exiihiined the 
inrstakc. 1 ollcred them ni)- guidance 
to the [ihieo, which b<'ing ■willingly 
accepted, I walked along at their side. 

Chaltiv.g ns wo went, I henvd that 
the dragoons were hastily witlulrawn 
from the La Vendee to tonu part of 
the force under General Iloehe. The 
young sons-lieutenant, a inoi*e boy of 
my own age, had already served in two 
campaign.^ in Holland and the south 
ofl'Vancej had been wounded in the 
Loire, and received his grade of officer 
at the hands of Iloehe himself on the 
field of battle. 

Ke conld speak of no oth.er name— 
Iloehe was the hero of all his thoughts 
—his gallantry, hisdarinpr, his military 
knowlcilge, Ins coolness in danger, his 
impetuosity in attack,^ Ids purson.al 
umiability, the mild gentleness of his 
manner, were themes the young soldier 
loved to dwell on ; and however pre.ssed 
by me to talk of wav and its chances, 
he inevitably came buck to the one 
loved theme—his general.” 

When the men were safely hous^ 
for the night, 1 invited iny new frieiiU 
to my own quarters, where, having 
provided the best entertainment I 
could uffiu'd, we.passcd more than half 
the night in chatting. There was 
nothing above medioerity in tho look 
or munuer of the youth ; his tlescrlp- 
lions of what lie had seen were un¬ 
marked bj'^ ain thing glowing or pic¬ 
turesque; his observations did not 
evince cither a quick or a reflective 
mind, and yet, over this mass of com¬ 
monplace, enthusiasm for his leader 
had shed a rich glow, like a gorgeous 
sunlight on a landscape, that made all 
beneath it seem brilliant and splendid. 

“ And now,” said he, after an ac¬ 
count of the last action ho had seen, 
“and now, enough of myself; let’s 
talk of thee. Where hast thou been?” 

** Here!" said I, with a sigh, and in a 
voice that shame had almost made in¬ 
audible ; “ Here, here, at Nancy.” 

** Not always hero J” 

“ Just so. Always here.’" 

“ And what doing, mon cher. Thou 
art not one of the Municipal Guard, 
surely ?” 

“ No,” said I, smiling sadly; “ I 
belong to the * Ecole d’Equitation.' ** 

“ Ah, tfaat’a it,” said ne, in 8<me- 
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nliat of ronfnsiOnj 1 always tbon^bt 
they sclecfcd ohl serjeanta en rctj*a«e, 
worn out veterans, and wounded fel¬ 
lows, for rUing-school duty.” 

“ Most of ours are sudi,” said T, toy 
shame increasin'' at every word—**but 
somehow they onuse me also, and 1 had 
no will in f he matter- 

“No will in the matter, parbleul 
and why' not? Every man in BVance 
has a right to meet the enemy in the 
field. Thou art a soldier, a hussar 
of the 9tli, a brave and gallant corps, 
and art to be told, that thy comraues 
have the road to fame and honour open 
to them ; whilst thou art to mope 
away life like an invalided drummer ? 
It is too gross an indignity, my boy, 
and must not be borne. Away ■with 
you to-morrow at day-break to tho 
‘ Etat Major,’ ask to see the Com¬ 
mandant. Y ou’re in luck, too, for our 
colonel is with him now, and he is 
sure to back your request. Say that 
you served in tho school to oblige 
your superiors j but that you cannot 
see all chances of distinction lost to 
you for ever, by remaining there. 
They’ve given you no giade yet, I 
see,” continued he, looking at my 
arm. 

“ None; I am still a private.” 

“ And I a sous-licnteu.ant, just be¬ 
cause 1 have been where powder was 
Hashing! You'can ride well, of course?" 

“ I defy the wildest Limousiu to 
shake mo m my saddle.” 

“And, us a swordman, what are 
you ?” 

** Gi'os Jean calls me his best pupil.” 

“Ah, true! you have Gros Jean 
here ; the best * sabreur * in Francel 
A ad here you are—a horseman, and one 
of Gros Jean’s ‘ eleves ’—^rotting a'way 
life in Nancy 1 Have you any iiienas 
ill the service ?” 

Not one.” 

“ Not one! Nor relations, nor eon- 
noxiona?” 

“None. I am Irish by descent. 
ISIy family ore only French by one 
generation.” 

“Irish? Ah I that’s lucky too,” said 
ho. “Our colonel is an Irishman, 
His name is Mahon. You’re certain of 
getting your leave now. I’ll present 
ou to oiiu to-morrow. We are to 
alt two days here, and before that ia 
over, 1 hope you’ll have made your last 
caracole in theriding-schoel of Nancy.” 

*‘But remember,” cried I, “that 
although Irish by femily, I have never 
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been I know nothing of either This course was now agreed upon, 

the people or (be language; and do and after some further talking, iny 

not present me to the general ns his friend, refusing all ray offers of a bed, 

countryman.'' ^ coolly wrappwl his cloak about him, 

*»rU call you by your name, as a and, with his head on the table, fell 

soldier of the 9th Hussars j and leave fast asleep, long before I had ceased 

you to make out your claim as coun- thinking over his stories and his ad- 

trymen, if you please, together. ventures in camp and battle-field. 

cuAPTER vur. 

“JROSCIIOS." 


Mt duties in the riding-school tverc 
always over before mid-day, and as 
noon was the hour appoint ml by the 
young lieutenant to present me to his 
colonel, I was reafly by that time, and 
auxiondy awiiitiiig his arriviU. 1 hud 
done my best to Rraart(’n uj) iny uni- 
form> and make all my accoutnmieiits 
bright and glistening. My sc.Tbbard 
was polished like silver, the steel front 
of my shako shone like a tniri'.'r, ami 
the tinsel lace of my jacket h.ul under¬ 
gone a process of scrabbing and clean¬ 
ing that threatened its very existence. 
My smooth chin and beardless upper 
lip, however, gave me n degree of dis¬ 
tress, that all other deficiencies failed 
to infllict; I can dare to say, that no 
mediaeval gentleman’s bald spot ever 
cost him ono-half the misery, as did 
my lack of moustache occasion ma 
** A hussar without beard, us well with¬ 
out spurs or sabretosche;” a tambour 
major without his stall', a cavalry 
charger without a tail, couldn’t be inoi'o 
ridiculous: and there was that old ser- 
jeant of the riding-school, “Tron- 
ohoD,” with a beard that might have 
made a mattrass! How the goods of 
thU world are unequally distributed I 
thought 1; still why might he not spare 
me a little—a very little would snllice— 
just enough to give the “air hussar" to 
ray countenance, lie's an excellent 
creature; the kindest old fellow in the 
worid. I’m certain he’d not refuse 
me: to be sure the beard is a red one, 
and pretty much like beil-wiro in con- 
8uten(» j Qo matter, better th.at than 
tins,girlish smooth chin I now wear. 

Tronchon was spelling out the Moni- 
teur's account of the Italian campaign 
as I entered his room, and found it ex- 
.eessiv^j difficult to get bacA from the 
.A4» and Appenines to the humble re- 
quest I preren^. 

“Poor f<#>ws,” muttered he, “four 
battles in sprw da^ without stores 
of fjOr kia4, w ratiOQs-^almost with. 


out bread; and here comest thou, 
whining because thou hasn’t a beard.” 

“ If 1 wore not a hussar ” . .. . 

“ Balil" said he, interrupting, “what 
oflliatV Where should'st thou Tiavt' had 
thy baptism of blood, boy? -Vrt achild, 
nothing more.” 

I siiarod niy ipiartcrs last nisilit 
with »)ne, not older, Tronchon, and ho 
was an ofiiccr, and had seen many a 
batlle-ficld.” 

“ 1 know that, too," said tJie vete¬ 
ran, with an expression of impatience 
—“that General Bonaparte will give 
every boy his epfiidottes, before an old 
and tried soldier.” 

“ It was not Bonaparte. It was — 
“ I care not who [>roinoled the lad; 
fhu systcMii is just the same with them 
sdl. It is no longer, ‘Whore have you 
serv'ed ?—what have j'Ou seen ?’ but, 
‘ Can you read glibly?—ean you writt'. 
faster than speak ?—have you learned 
to take towns upon paper, and attack 
a breast-work with a rule and a ]>air 
of compasses!’ Thi.s is what they called 
‘ la gfinie ’ ‘ la genie! ’—ha I ha! ha 1” cried 
he, laughing heartily; “ that's the name 
old women used to give the devil when 
I was a boy.” 

It was with the greatest difliculty I 
couhl get him back from those disagree¬ 
able rcminisccuues to the object of my 
visit, and, even then, I could hardly per¬ 
suade him that 1 was serious iu asking 
the loan of a beard. The prayer of 
my petition being once understood, ho 
discussed the project gravely enough ; 
but to my surprise ho was far more 
struck by the absurd figure he should 
cut with his diminished mane, than I 
with my mock moustache. 

“There’s not a child in Nancy won’t 
langh at mu—.they'll cry, ‘ There goes 
old Tronchon—he's like Eleber’s cmar- 
ger, which the German cut the tail off 
to make a shako plume T ” 

I assured him that he mi^t a« well 
pretend to miM pae tree in tl^ fenwst 
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of '♦ Fontftinebleu ”—that aftor fnr- 
ni$)liing a sqnadron like myself, his 
would be still the first beard in the 
llepublic; and at last he yielded, and 
gave in. 

Never did a little damsel of the 
nursery array her doll with more de¬ 
lighted looks, and gaze u]>on her han- 
dyvrork with more seii'.satisfaction, than 
did old Tronchon survey me, as, with 
the aid of a little gum, he decorated 
my lip with a stiff Gnu of his iron red 
biwd. 

*'l)iantre'” cried he, in ecstaoy, 
'‘if thou ben't something like a iiiiiii 
after all. Who would have thought 
it would liavc made such a change? 
Thou might pass for one that saw ivid 
smoke and real tire, any day, lad. 
Ay] thou hast another look in thine 
eye, and another way to carry thy head, 
now 1 Trust me, thou’lt look a different 
fellow on tlie left of the sfpiadron.” 

1 begiin to think so too, as I looked 
at myself in the small triangle of a 
looking-glass, which decorated Tvou. 
ohoii’s wall, umler a picture of Kcller- 
maii, his first captain. J fancied that 
the improvement was most decided. 
I thought that, hating a little over 
ferocity, a something verging upon 
the crm*l, I was about as perfect a 
type of the hussar as need be. My 
jacket seemed to fit lighter—my pe¬ 
lisse hung more jauntily—my siiako 
sat more saucily on one side of my 
head—my sabre banged more proudly 
against my boot—my very spurs jangled 
with ap]cii>anter music—aiulall because 
n little hair bristled over my lip, and 
curled in two sjiiral flourishes across 
my cheek 1 I longed to see the effect 
of my ehaiiged appearance, as I walked 
down the “ IMaeo Carriere,” or sauu- 
tercid into the cafe where my comrades 
used to assemble. What will ISlacKa- 
nioiselle Josephine say, thought I, as I 
ask for iny “ petit verro,” caressing my 
moustache thus I Not u doubt of it, 
what a fan is to a woman, a beard is to 
a soldier!—a something to fill up the 
pauses in conversation, by blandly 
smoothing with the finger, or fiercely 
curling at the point I 

"And so thou art going to ask for thy 
grade, Maurice?” broke in Tronchon, 
after a long silence. 

" Not at all. 1 am about to petition 
for employment upon active service. T 
don’t seek promotion Ull I have de¬ 
served it," 

" Better still, lad.' I was eight 


3r 

years myself in the ranks before they 
gave me’ the stripe on my arm. Par- 
bleu! the Germans had givmi me some 
three or four with .the sabre before that 
time.” 

"Do you think they'll refuse Bfte, 
Tronchon ?’* 

" Not if thou go the right way about 
it, lad. Thou mustn’t fancy it’s Uke ask- 
ing leave from the captain to spcnd'the 
evening in a Guinguette, or to go to the 
play w ith thy sweetheart. No, no, boy. 
It must be done *en regie.’ Thou’lt 
have to wait on the general at his 
quarters at four o’clock, when he ‘ re¬ 
ceives,’ us they call it. Thou’lt be 
there, iniiYhap, an hour, ay, two or 
three belike, and after all, perhaps, 
won’t see him that day at all I J was a 
week trying to catch Kellcrman, and, 
at last, he only spoke to me going 
down stairs with his .staff'. 

‘“Ell, Tronchon, another bullet iii 
thy old c<are!t.ss; want a furlough to 
gel strong again, eh ?’ 

‘“No, colonel; all sound this time. 

1 want to bo a^erjeant—I’m twelve 
years and four inunths corporal.’ 

" ‘ Slow work, too,' said he, laughing, 
'ain’t it, Charles?’ and he pinched ona 
of his y oung officer.^ by the chock. ‘ Let 
old Tronchon have his grade; and I 
say, my good fellow,’ said he to me, 

‘ don’t come plaguing me any more 
about promotion, till I’m General of 
Division. You hear that?’ 

‘‘ W’ell, he’s got his step since ; but 
I never teased him after.” 

" And why so, Tronchon ?” said I. 

" I’ll tell thee, lad,” whispered he, in 
a low, confidential tone, as if imparting 
a secret well wortffthehearing. "They 
can find lellows every day fit for lieu¬ 
tenants and chefs d’esoadron. Parbleu I 
they meet with them in every cafe, in, 
every • billiard ’ you enter; but a Ser¬ 
jeant I Maurice, one that drills his 
men on parade—can dress them like a 
wall—sec that every kit is well packed, 
and every curtouch well filled—who 
knows every soul in his company as 
ho knows the buckles of his own sword- 
belt—that’s what one should not chance 
u]X)n, in haste. It’a easy enoan^ to 
manoeuvre the men, Slaurlce; but to 
make them, boy, to fhshion the fellows 
so that they be like the pieces of a 
great machine, that’s the real labour— 
that’s soldiering, indeed." 

* "And you say I must write a pe¬ 
tition, Tronchon?” said I, more acut- 
ious to 'bring him back to' my pWn 
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aifcurs, tbsni listen to these specu¬ 
lations of his. How shall I do it ?*’ 

** Sit down there, latl, and I'll tell 
thee, I’ve done the thing some scores 
of times, and know the words as well 
as I once knew my * Pater.’ Parbleii, 
I often wish I could remember that 
now, just to keep^ mo from gloomy 
thoughts when I sit alone of an cven- 
ing.” 

It was not a little to his astonish¬ 
ment, but still more to his delight, 
that I told the poor fellow I could 
help to refresh his memory, knowing, 
as 1 did, every word of the litanies liy 
heart; and, accordingly, it was agreed 
on that I should impart rcligiuUs in¬ 
struction, in exchange for the secular 
knowledge he was oonfeiring upon me. 

“As for the petition,” said Tron- 
chon, seating himself opposite to mu 
at the table, “it is soon done; for 
mark me, lad, these things must always 
be short; if thou be long-winded, 
they put thee aw« j-, and tell some of the 
clerks to look after ^ec—and there's 
an end of it. “IJWbrief, therefore, 
and next — be legible — write in a 
^ood, large round hand: just as, 
if thou wert speaking, thou wonldst 
talk with a fine, clear, distinct 
voice. Well then, begin thus:—. 
*l{epubHc of France, one and in¬ 
vincible r Make a flourish round that, 
lad, as if it came freely from the pen. 
When a man writes—‘ France !’ ho 
should do it os he whirls his sabre 
round his head inacharge 1 Ay, just so.” 

“I’m ready, Tronchon, go on.” 

“‘Mon General!’ JJay, nay — 
General mustn’t be as large as Franco 
—yes, that’s better. ‘The under¬ 
signed, whose certificates of service 
and conduct arc herewith enclosed.’ 
Stay, stop a moment, Tronchon; don’t 
foTset that I have got neither one or 
t'ower. No matter; Ill make thee 
0^ both. Where was I ?—Ay, ‘ here¬ 
with enclosed ; and whose wounds, as 
the accompanying report will slipw— 

“Wounds! I never received one,” 

“No matter. I’ll—eh —-what? Feu 
d' enfer! how stupid 1 am! What have 
I Iwen thinking of’ Why, boy, it was 
asick-fnrlou^ I -.vas about to ask for; 
the only kind of petition I have over 
had to write in a fife long.” 

“ And I am asking mr active ser. 
vice.” 

“ Ha 1 3%at came without asking 
for in my case.” 


“I'hcii what’s to be done,Tronchon? 
—clearly this wont do!” 

He nodded sentcnliously an assent, 
and, after a moment’s rumination, 
said— 

“ It strikes me, lad, there e§n be no 
need of begging for that which usually 
comes unlooked for; but if thou don’t 
choose to wait for thy billet for t’other 
world, but must go and seek it, the 
liest way will be to up and tell the 
general as much.” 

“ That, was exactly my intention.” 

“If he asks thee ‘Cans’fc ride'?* 
just say, ‘Old Tronchon taught me ;’ 
he’ll be one of the young hands, indeed, 
if he don’t know that name! And 
mind, la<l, have no whims or caprices 
about whatever service he names thee 
for, even were'tthe infantry itself! It’s 
a hard word, that 1 I know it well 1 
but a man must make up Ills mind for 
anything and everythhig. W'car any 
coat, go anywhere, face any enemy 
thou’rt ordered, and have none of those 
new-fangled notions about this general, 
or that army. Be a good soldier, ami 
a good comrade. Share thy kit and 
thy purse to the last sous, for it will not 
only be gcncreus in thee, but that so 
long as thou lioardest not, thou’lt never 
be over eager for pillage. Mind these 
things, and with a stout heart and 
a sharp sabre, Maurice, ‘tii ira loin.’ 
Yes, 1 tell thee again, lad, * tii ira 
loin.’” 

1 give these three words as ho said 
them, for they have rung in my ears 
throughout all iny life long. In mo¬ 
ments of gratified ambition, in the 
glorious triumph of success, they have 
sounded to mo like the confirmed pre¬ 
dictions of one who foresaw my eleva¬ 
tion, in less prosperous hours. When 
fortune has looke<l dark and louring, 
they have been my comforter and sup¬ 
port, telling me not to be downcast 
or deprosse(l, that the season of sad¬ 
ness would soon pass away, and the 
ruiul to fame and honour again open 
before me. 

“ You really think so, Tronchon ? 
You think that I shall be somotbing 
yet?” 

“‘Tu ira loin,’ I say,” repeated he 
emphatically, and with the air of an 
oracle who would not suffer farther 
interro^iion. I therefore shook his 
hand cordially, and set out to pay my 
vifflt to the general. 
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MODERN STATE- TBIAUJ.* 

Tins is one of tliose books which it one of which has sonie such peculiar 

puzzles a reviewer to deal with. It feature of interest as well deserves 

contains a numher of trials connected preservation. *' la making a selec* 

with state offences, or which, on one tion,” Mr. Townsend says, ho ” has 

acaonnt or other, occupied a large endeavoured to preserve a faithful, 

share of public attention ut the time of but abridged report of such legal pro- 

their occurrence. It is not very easy cetidings as would be most l&ely to 

to give a definition of the word state command the attention of all members 

trials; at least the editors of the col- of the community, and to be read by 

lections published under that name them with pleasure and piTifit.*' The 

have ineludcd in their books numerous dilliculty, however, of such a work is 

cases unconnected with political of- not the selection of the particular 

fences; we might find among them jii- trLils, but, as some process of abridg- 

dici:d investigations of private murders, ment is necessary, to determine on 

of violence to females, of witchcraft, of what principle that abridgment is to 

jierjury, brought together on no very be made. The topics of most interest 

inlelligilde ju'ineiplc. 'J'hei'e seems no to a professional student arc not those 

reason w!iy the llecorderofMacclesfield which engage public attention most, 

should nut follow the exitm^ilo set him And again, those which engage public 

by Mmlyn and Hargrave ; and he has attention most nt the time of the oc- 

aceordiugly not hesitated to introduce currcnce, are those which have 
in the same volume, which contains the little bearing o^hc real question of 

trials of Frost and O’Brien for high the guilt or irinoccncu of the party, 

treason, and of O'CouiieU for conspi- Frost's trial, for instance, was of more 

racy, reports of proceedings against value in a professional man’s estimate. 

Lord Cardigan for a duel, and Lord for the questions connected with the 

Stirling for forgery. AVe quarrel not Crown’s right of challenge, and the 

with the title of the book, as it might gi'ouiids on which it was argued, 

11 ot be easy to suggest one with any and the decision of the judges 'upon 

nearer approach to accuracy. Indeed, the time at which it was necessary to 

there seems little object in affecting furnish the prisoner with a list of the 

any precision in such a matter; ana witnesses, than for any of the after inci- 

Mr. Townsend ought, perhaps, to have dents of the trial. Yet these after- 

been satisfied to give his book some incidents are presented in full detail, 

such title as “ Criminal Trials.” The esiiecially when any personal repartee 

trials, of which reports are given in ocenrs between counsel. The play of 

these volumes, are those of Frost, Ox- words, uttered and forgotten, and de¬ 
ford, and O’Brien, for high treason; serving of nothing but instant oblivion, 

of O’Connell for coiisjnracy; of IItin- is thus sought to bo given perma- 

ter and others for murder and con- iicnce and importance, while all that 

spiracy; of Stuart, Courvoisier, and rijqnires more severe attrition of mind 

hl'Naiighten for murder; of Lord is passed over, as not of a sufficiently 

Cardigan for shooting in a duel; of popular character. Wo fear that Mr. 

Alexander Alexander, titular Earl of Townsend has attempted things in- 

Stirling, for forgery; of Lord Coch- compatible—a book useful, really uso- 

rahe for conspiracy; of Wakefield for ful to the student, and a bookjpleasant 

conspiracy and abduction; of Wil- to glance over, the ornament for a few 

Hams for a libel on the Durham days or weeks of the drawing nxim 

clergy; of Pinney, mayor of Bristol, or libraipr-table, till some newer, book 

for neglect of duty; and of Moxon for occupy its place. In one resjpect, how- 

blasphemy; fifteen trials in all, every ever, the book asserts a claiip to high 


* ‘‘ Modem SUta Trials.” By Wiflhun C. Townsaml, j^sq., M.A. Q,C., Recorder of Mac- 
clasfiald. London; Longman, Brown, Qreene, and Longmans. 1850. 
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conridetatioti; aod this gives it a great 
and enduring value 

“ In the extracts here given from some of 
the most celebrated speeches of modern days, 
the editor has also had the great advantage 
of the last corrections of the ei^eakers thcra- 
•elves, and hits thus been enabled to preserve 
the ipmtima eerba, by which minds were 
eaptivated and verdicts won; those treasures 
of oratory which would have gladdened tlio 
old age of Erakine, could ho have seen how 
bis taUsman bad been passed from hand to 
hand, and the mantle of Jtis inspiration 
esught. The vivid ap{)cals of Whiteside, 
the magnificent defence of Cockburn, tiie 
persuasivo imagery of Tulfourtl, will exist 
ns jcnfjtara. it aiel, trophies of forensic elo- 
<]uence, beacon lights it may bo, in the 
midst of that prosaic mistiness which has 
begun to creep around our courts. In an 
age whiph abjures imagination, few figures 
are now prized save those of tliu coiinliisg- 
houso i” 

That the reports of Ihoir speeches 
ahoulil be roviswl by cmiiiont men is, 
no doubt, most desirable. Still we 
think that, ev(»n nft^||bis, it would be 
well that some proe^Rf mere abriilg- 
ment should be ado|dud—^nothiiio; in¬ 
troduced by the editor—nothing of 
substunec, or even of vivid or pcenlinr 
turns of langiuige omitted, 'rhere 
is, necessarily perhaps, in all siwiken 
language, and jmrtieuhirly in the lan¬ 
guage of the Bar, as distinguished from 
that of Parliament and places of jjul)- 
lic business, an amplitude and redun- 
dancy of phrase that could be trimmed 
away with great advantage — words 
that wo have no doubt were uttered, 
but which, with the unniunirered SjX'- 
cimons wo have of foiciihie oratorv, 
might bo safely left to the imagina- 
toon as the common {woperiy of all the 
learned brethren of tlio mystery, and, 
in some day, from which, however, we 
are probably some half.century dis- 
taut, to bo numbered as among the 
pomps and vanities which arc ’alto- 
getlier t<> bo esebowt^d. 

Mr. Townsend marks emplialicalJv 
the favourable contrast between ih*o 
state trials of our davs and all that 
have preceded them:_ 

“The humanieing :nf,i»noe of a century’s 
civilisation has not been pourtd iu vain upon 
our courts, ^ery part of ojiich, whether we 
regard tiio judges, couiii.el, or jurors, seems 
nidumt with justice in mercy. 

“ Wo MO wiser tiiau our forefathers, for 
wo m more immaue, and tlie judgments of 
the Bench command universal assent, siuve 



who can doubt ifo anxiety to he just? In 
comparison with the calm intelligence and 
serene urbanity of C. J. Tindal, even tho 
demeanour of Holt, with his sharp ‘ Sirrah* 
to the priaoner, and ‘ Look ye, sirs,’ to coun¬ 
sel, looks liarali and austere. Tlie techni¬ 
calities and bald language of Sir Bartho¬ 
lomew Shower appear still more unfavour¬ 
able to thiiao wlio have read tlio legal ar¬ 
guments and impassioned addresses of Sir 
r. Pollock and Sir Fitzroy Kelly. Tliere 
occurs now no unseemly wrangling with tho 
Bar, no caustic and misplaced reviling of a 
]irisoner—siieli an iiiciilent would tie deemed 
too strange for fiction—no ‘ liard words or 
hanging,’ tlie hwt only on occasions of rare 
iieces.sity, for tlicre is no judge like Page. 
Whether in reference to tlie inofouud nbility 
of tiic venerable magistrates who presided— 
one ii still Iiappily pre.scrveil to grace and 
dignify and iiifiinn the i>rofe.ision-—or to tlio 
acuteness and eloquence of tlie counsel who 
pro>,ecutcd and di fi-iidc<l-_to the clear ar- 
rmigeiiuiiit of proofs—to the arguments on 
points of law, or to liio equable iUtenlinn of 
till! Jury, wlio, ill fliuir an.Nii ty fm- tlie truth, 
nevir betiMvislj during an iiivp.stigafimi of 
eiglit days, iin|iatieni‘c or weariness; the 
lawyer, who rejnicc.s in the hinionr of the 
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nic! of Juliii I'ro^t iiiuU'i* t!ic ppocwil 
commission at Jloiimoiilh, wlnvli dislin* 
gui.hcd the close of !}<;,!) and the lir.st neck 

ol Ib'lO. Barely li.as tlierc occurred a more 
grave case for solemn judicial inquirv. It 
scarcely seemed credible, at a time of jiro- 
f.imid peace, wlieii nork was aliniulant, and 
wages high, and luovisioiiM iileiuil'nl, that 
tlioii>aml.s of workmen, clih ily miners, ilem'd 
have been assembled on toe hills alxive Nc>iv- 
port on u Sunilay night in NovenilKi-, ac¬ 
cording to previous eoiii'cit, manv of tliem 
armed with gnu-s ai.d pikes, to juiiko a mid¬ 
night iitt.Kk on a pi'iKvalile town. It 
sounded more like a romaiu-e than a cliajitcr 
of doiiieMie hblory; imd vesembled rather 
tlio irruption of Imilm savages upon tlie 
n igw.m-s of some unoO’endijig settlers, than 
the .I'semblnge of fellow-eouiitryinen. But 
for the tenpc.,(uoa,nes, of the night, which 
•clcliiyed the ijiwting of the three separate 
bamls, eonimand.‘d by Pi\wt, Z.achariah Wil- 
liaiii,, and Jones (he watchmaker of Ponty- 
fviol, who h.,,! undertaken to collect 10,000 
men, the inhabitauta of ^Tewiiort would have 
been siirpn-sod in their sleep, and been ex- 
p.aied to tho fury and excawes of an un- 

portion 

of tlicao lawless marauders, under the guid¬ 
ance of I-rost, arrived in tlw suburbs be- 
Lrcen eight arid nine on Monday morning, 

1" number, and attacked the 
little inn, m wliich a small detachment of 
the Quwns troops, under Lieutenant Grey, 
thirty m all, were drawn up. Tauglit br 
the disasters of Bristol, the troops enteri 
no waving pf caca. no 
ibaking hands with tho mob. Thrusts 
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with pikett and firing on the one ride, voDejv 
of fire-arme at the word of command on tlie 
other, brought the conflict bjitween lawful 
authority and nibble rule to a crisis at once. 
In ten minutes all was over. By the dis¬ 
cipline of a mere handfnl of suldiero, ju¬ 
diciously posted and well comuiatidcd, the 
blind i^ry uf thousHiuIs of brave men was 
forthwith subdued, and they fled in a wild 
panic. But the punislmient of these giddy 
rioters was severe. Mot less tlian tldrty are 
computed to have perished. Many of the 
slain were carried ofi; and twelve bodies were 
left at the threshold of the inn. Slain for 
what object ? The {loor, ignorant, misguided 
working-classes could not themselves tell. 
They had been marched, without .any definito. 
design, to gratify the turbulent fancies and 
factious vanity of Frost and his brother 
Chartists, to show their physical strength, 
and commence a rebellion fur that liigh- 
eotiiiding term tlic Charter, of the precise 
ineuniug of which they hud no dear con¬ 
ception. Some vague, dim notion of im¬ 
proving their state, coercing property, and 
getting momy witliout work, and the ro- 
liance upon eii'iity promises at trades-unions 
and lodge-inretiiigs, in tlid absence of ival 
grievances, seem to have urged them on.” 

The hopelessness of this insurrection 
formed the chief topic of defence with 
Frost’s counsel. Tlicy arfjued, from 
the scorning impossibility of success, 
that it was impossible tlie. attempt 
should have been contemplated; and 
efforts were made to break down the 
testimony in detail. To resist the evi¬ 
dence by whieli notorious facts were 
proved, can seldom be; successful with 
the plain-minded intelligence of a jury; 
a more plausible altem.ative was re¬ 
lied on, when counsel struggled to 
exhibit, supposing the facts proved, 
that Frost’s object in appearing in 
arms was not to seize the town of New¬ 
port, making this the beginning of a 
general rebmlion, whidi would be high 
treason, but, by U»o display of physical 
force, to effect the amelioration of the 
condition of the Chartist prisoners in 
Monmouth gaol, which would be but 
a misdemeanor. Chief Justice Tindal, 
stating to the jury the distinction on 
which the case turned, cautiously 
avoided intimating to them any ex¬ 
pression of his opinion whether the in* 
Boirectbn contemplated objects of a 
general or a particular nature. So 
Studiously did the presiding judge 
avoid giving the slightest aid to the 
jury in that which was their peculiar 
province and duty, that an unfounded 
unpression was created that he was 
dissatisfied with the verdict 


“Tbia trial fssys Mr. Tewnpaiid) aka 
must have furnished an excellent text, on 
wliiuli to strengthen their minds and siriten 
their hearts. It was a noble spectacle to 
witness the calm, grave stillness which per¬ 
vaded the Court, Its gentle patience and dig¬ 
nified repose, in striking contrast to the fierce 
passions that raged without the walls. De¬ 
tachments of troops were then scouring the 
bills, as a fresh rising of the masses bad 
been apprehended; yet day by day the stead¬ 
fast course of justiCS pursued its even path 
with all the appearance and reality of pcdliot 
nnruflled security. The master-spirit, who 
had caused such irretiaralile mischief, stood 
at the l>ar for his deliverance, and knew that 
he should not suffer from the general excite¬ 
ment- llis crime was rather softened than 
exaggerated in the temperate speeches of 
counsel fur the prosecution, and he met with 
a courteous forbearance from the Court, 
whieli he could not himself have shown. A 
stranger would not have surmised his guilt 
from the manner in which his name was 
mentioned, and the courtesy with whieh he 
was addrcsswl. Monsieur Cottu alone, who 
had studied our criminul proceedings, might 
have guessed the grave nature of the accu¬ 
sation from this very absence of reproach 
and conlume1yj|. But the full, disimpas- 
siuned, and imiiffial consideraUon given to 
his oaM‘, the compieU* conviction impressed 
into the minds of all that Justice had been 
done in mercy, wrought a salutaiy and per¬ 
ceptible effect on the lower orders. The 
most unruly bowed their heads in subjection 
to the supremacy of the law, so well vindi¬ 
cated to tlidr understandings and commend¬ 
ed to their feelings, and that portion of the 
kingdom has since been at peace.” 

The trial of Oxford for shooting at 
the Queen is well given. The defence 
rclioct on was insani^; and there can be 
little doubt that Oxford was scarcely of 
sufficiently sound mind to distinguish 
between jnght and wrong. The evi¬ 
dence fur the Crown, mso, failed to 
establish the fpet charged in the in¬ 
dictment, that the pistol which he 
fin'd at the Queen was loaded with 
ball; and his counsel contended that 
the special verdict which the jury 
gave—" Wc find the prisoner, Edward 
Oxfbrd, guilty of discharging the con¬ 
tents of two pistols ; but whether they 
were loaded with ball has not been 
satisfactorily proved to us, he being of 
unsound mind at thp tune”—was equi¬ 
valent to an acquit^: they ccortainly 
did not aniouait to a conviction. But 
this verdict was not received; and 
afler some consultation, a verdict of 
**not guilty, on the ground of in¬ 
sanity,” was the form finally adi^ted. 



Ihe ctf fttviMir- 

i^i^li^roduoing to the (>ubUc Mr. 
fiEEdttojr^Tiqrlori who oc^ducted Uie de> 
fttoOe, and who h<^ some few years 
sttcccedodi in the Koscoihtnon 
FOeragc cose, in establislung a claim 
to the title against what at first 
seemed insuperable difBcultics. Mr. 
Taj lor had, for many years, written 
wiw great earnestness and power 
against the severity of the criminal 
lav of England; and the changes to a 
milder system were, in a great degree, 
attributable to the influence on public 
opinion which his writing had. The 
medical evidence in Oxford’s case, on 
whudi the defence mainly rested, is 
given here at length, and is well worth 
preserving ~ as certainly this and 
M'Naughten's ca^c carried the defence, 
on the ground of insanity, fiwtlier than 
any previous judicial investigation liad 
warranted ; and fur a while tlic public 
mind was possessed with apprehen¬ 
sions for the consequences of any 
extension of iircsponsibility, which 
have proved to have been groundless. 
With respect to thoHl^crson of the 
Qneen, it is strange that a love of no¬ 
toriety seems, alter Oxford’s case, to 
have led to attempts by some halt- 
witted persons against her life. There 
does not seem to have lieon any con¬ 
nexion with politicid objeets, or any 
object at all, but the strange passion 
for notoriety. About two years after 
Oxford's trial, John Francis, a youth 
of nineteen, fired at tlie Queen on 
Constitution-liiil. As in the former 
case, no bullet was found; but evi¬ 
dence of the sharp whizzing report 
with which the discharge wa, accom¬ 
panied, satisfled the jury that the 
weapon was loaded with sciqp destruc¬ 
tive substance. In respect to the 
Queen’s own anxiety on the subject, 
hb life was spared, and the sentence 
commuted to transportation fur life:— 

. “ Scarcely bad the reprieve been granted, 
. when a defunned stripling, William Uean, 
crooked in mind »s in body, only seveniccu, 
again presented his pistol <it her Ma jesty, 
when going to the Cbspt*! Ut^j’al. It was 
only loaded with powd’r and wadding, for 
be had suffldent cunni.sg not t<> put his life 
' ih peril. He whs seiitaaced to two years’ 
imprisonment for the ndsdemeanM’, and 
-liord Abfaigsr shrewdly renwkked that wliip- 
rplng at the-cart’s Udl sbonld be the fitting 
sotenoa in fntute. 

** ,Tha ntdsonce b^ become a nationsl 
«l4 iatelstablaoome diamefal 


punldiment, tfaecbaroeter and eonr 

dition of sn«h intnisive, poUroona, was re¬ 
quired ; and Sir Bobort Peel proposed a mea- 
su» better adapted to the offence than the 
high-sOunding, but ineffectual charge of high’’’^ 
treason, or attempt at treason, under his 
anspiries was [jassed the salutary stattj^ 

5 & 6 Viet, c, 5 1, intituled, ‘ An Act ror 
the farther Sccuril}' and Protection of Her 
Majesty's person,’ and enacting, in the most 
comprelicnsivc terms, that' whosoever shall 
point any tlcscription of fire-arms at the 
Queen, whether tlie same shall or shall not 
contain any uxpiuMvc or destructive material, 
siinll be guilty of a high misdemeanor, and 
Iluide to tlie s,imc penalties ns in convictions 
for sim[ilo larceny, and, in addition, shall be 
puldicly or ])rivately whipped, as often, and 
in such manner, as the Court shall direct, 
not exceeding thriic.’ Tlie bill was passed 
with uimniinons assent; and Ij}rd John 
liussoll remarked pointedly, that, ‘as the 
oftenee to ho punished was the olfcuce of 
base and degraded beings, a base and de¬ 
grading pnnishuiciit was most fitly applied to 
it.’ ” 

The third ti’ial in the scloction is one 
of exceeding interest — it is that of 
Mr. Stuart, for killing Sir Alexander 
lloswell in a duel, I'he introductory 
remarks by which Mr. Townsend’s 
abstract of this trial is prefaced, are 
well worth attention. Thu struggle 
between the letter of the law and the 
feelings of society, as existing in the 
minds of jurors, which prevented the 
let ter of the law from being the rule 
of conduct to any one, is well exempli- 
fled by the proiluetion of many remark¬ 
able eases : “ During the long reign 
of George the Third, which compre¬ 
hended nearly sixty yeai*s, about 170 
duels arc known to have been fought, 
and in those between sixty and seventy 
persons wereslain.” We should think 
thdse statistics are very much under 
the mark. In Ireland, certainly, the 
numbci-3 were vastly greater, or Sir 
Jonali Barrington is in error—is not 
that tlie civil ^ word ? But a more 
faithworthy witness, the author of 

Ireland Sixty Years Ago,” satisfies 
ns that this, lor almost any one .comi¬ 
ty, ■would ho much less than the, num¬ 
ber of duels fought. In most cases 
there was no prosecution ; and where 
there were ■verdicts of conviction, 
there can be little doubt tJiat, though 
the verdict did not say it in words, it 
was in cases where the jur)' thought the 
duel was not a fair one, and that mur¬ 
der was actually perpetrated. M^or 
Camph^wos sentmo^d to death and 
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this c«8e the aiitogohists met in the 
hi^t time) and vrithoat seconds, 
words of the dyin» man were the chief 
evidence against the sarvivor, and ho 
denied the fairness of the duel. An. 
other case, worse in its character— 
where the survivor was convicted and 
executed—was one which was mani. 
fast assassination—where the forms of 
duelling could scarcely be said to be 
observed at all. lu Lord Byron’s 
case, as wc believe in all the cases tried 
by the House of LordS) the hiiding, 
under the most aggravated circum- 
gtanccs, has been manslavghter, and 
the punishment but nouiinuT. 

1794 , an officer, who had been 
brought to a court-martial and dis¬ 
missed the seiwice, told the colonel of 
his late regiment that he was a coward, 
a ruffian, and a scoundrel. The colo¬ 
nel took no notico of ibis: on the 
next day he was again assailed with 
similar language, and .a whip shaken 
over him. On consultation Avith his 
friends, it was deemed necessary that 
ho should send a hostile message. 
They met, and ho Ams shot dead. 
Baron Hotham, who tried the case, 
stated that the facts amounted to mur¬ 
der. ** Such is the law of the land, 
which undoubtedly the prisoner has 
violated—though he luts acted in con¬ 
formity to the law of lionour. His 
whole demeanour in the duel was that 
of perfect honour and perfect huma¬ 
nity. Such is the law, and such are 
the facts, Tf you cannot reconcile the 
latter to your consciences, you must 
return a verdict of guilty. But if the 
contrary, though the acqtiittal may 
tread ou the rigid rules of law, yet 
the venliet \vill bo lovely in the sight 
both of God and man.” This was 
goii^ pretty far for a judge ; and we 
confe^ss we think Dr. Johnson's justi- 
hcatibn of duelling, on the ground of 
self-defence, more tenable than this 
mode of stating the law to be one 
thing, and the extent to which juries 
shoiud bo governed by it a thing 
wholly different. 

The next case Mr. Townsend gives 
is one of Colonel Montgomery and 
Capt^ Macuamara:— 

It was a case of a fodlsh dispute about 
two dogs which accompanied the gentlemen 
wl^ riding in the park: the dogs having 
quarpettedi’ Cotoael Montgomeiy, who did 
” not perceive that daptain M a w a w n r a wm 


tmi^ and -jUpwratotl Ihein^' aitAsiild, 
'Whose dog f»'^? hnock-'idni 

down,' On vritldh- Captain Uaenomaist n- 
joined, ' Have yon tiu arro^^uiOB to say yon 
will knock my dog down 1 you must dnt 
knock me down.' An altercation took plime. 
C'Olonel Montgomery and his’^r^ ro^ up 
through Piccadilly, and Captain luUcnamara 
fuilowing him, sent a frieiut immediately with 
a message. They met the same day, and 
Colonel Montgomery was shot dead on the 
spot 

“ The defence in this case was prepared ty 
Mr. Erskine, who appeared as his counsel, 
but was not .allowed by law to address the 
jury. Tiie defence which he prepared was 
one which few British juries coakl resist 
He states, ‘ I am a captain of the British 
navy. My cliaractor you can only hear from 
others. But to mdutuin luy ciiaracter, I 
must bo respected. When called upon to 
load others into honourable danger, I must 
nut be supposed to bo a man who sought 
safety by submitting to wliat custom has 
taught otlters to consider as a disgrace. I 
am not presuming to urge anything against 
tlic laws of God or of tins land. 1 know 
tliat, in the eye of religion and reason, obe¬ 
dience to tho law, thougli against the feel¬ 
ings of tlie woi)|(i, is tlie first duty, and 
ought to be tiic tuIr of action; but in put¬ 
ting a construction upon my motives, so as to 
ascertain the quality of my actions, you will 
make allowances for my situation. It is 
impossible to define in terras the proper feel¬ 
ings of a gentleman, but tlicir existence has 
supported this happy country for many ages, 
and she luigiit perish if they were lost.’ The 
jury instantly aciiuitted him.” 

A similar defence was made in ano¬ 
ther unse, tried by Mr. Justice Oham- 
bre, who told the jury it was in ex¬ 
tenuation ; “ If you are dissatisAed 
with the evidence that Mr. Sparling 
did commit the act which deprived Mr. 
Grayson of his life, coolly and deli¬ 
berately—and if^ as I heartily msh, you 
tnay bo able to observe any circum¬ 
stances which will warrant yon so 
to think, you will acquit him.” Wo 
transcribe the charge, with Mr. Towns¬ 
end’s italics, who adds: Seventy-two 
witnesses, the number necessary by tho 
ecclesiastical law to convict a caraiital 
of the crinie of incontinence, would 
not have sufficed to satisfy the jury 
after this hint, and in twenfy minutes 
thev returned with the vWtet 
guilty.' ” We do not read fliis charge 
quite in tho^ay Mr. Townsend does, 
lit seems to us dear, that, if on tho 
jury, Chambre would have convicted. 

The coses tried by the House of 
Ixwds have unifonnly resulted in % 
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oittanetiionbutfor mans)augliter> 'whieh 
^ iiavd QKxUfied the ftrong laa- 
eoage with which Mr. Townaend opens 
his narrative of the following remark¬ 
able case:— ^ 

f 

“ There is a singular case, of Sheppanl, 
tried before Sir Henry Russell, the recorder 
of Bombay, which issued in a verdict of 
manslaughter, though, if there be any au¬ 
thority in law for a concerted duel being a 
crime, it is cither a murder or no odcuco at 
all. It is as mquh a departure from the autho¬ 
rity of the law to find manslaughter, as to find 
it no crime. This, however, was an aggra¬ 
vated case. A quarrel tdok place between 
two ofiicerB in garrison, yj ho cbosc to go out, 
after a long delay, several weeks having 
been spent in the e.vchange of noU's, in the 
dark, and to fight by the light of a lantern 
held by a black servant between them, with- 
out the inspection of a single Kuptpean ; no 
witnesses were present. The offeuei* of the 
party who suflerctl was of a very vague de¬ 
scription, only one person saying (hat ho 
thinks ho had heard C.'iptain Phillips speak 
lightly of Sheppard on some occasion or 
other. On this provocation ihe challenge is 
given, tlie jmrtics fight alone (for the black 
servant was not permitted to give evidence) 
in the dark, and Cuptain Phillips is killed 
on the siMt. 'flie boldness with which the 
judge spoke out (what all judges in their 
hearts must feel) is remarkable. 

“Sir Henry says, after stating that tlie 
crime of killing in a duel is murder: ‘ At the 
same time, in coinp.sssion to liiiman infirmity, 
courts of law ami juries have been in the 
habit of making great allow.mecs for tbe cir¬ 
cumstances in which persona eallcil upon to 
fight a dnel may have been placed. When 
a follow-creature is put to death from motives 
of deliberate malice, the law pronoimecs the 
crime to be murder. When the same act is 
oommitted uuder the immediate infiuenee of 
violent passion, it is merely accounted man¬ 
slaughter. Now, in the case before yon, it 
will be for you to consider whether the pre¬ 
sent circumstances of society, as ap])Hed to a 
gentleman and a soldier, do not take away 
the particular character of malice fhnn the 
crime. A man is placeil in a situation wlicrn, 
if he does net go out to fight a duel, he has 
no prospect before him in life but that of 
contempt and ignominy. Surely the fBel!ng.s 
which are inseparable from such a aituatioii 
may bo supped to deprive a man of self- 
possession and aelf-command, as weii as a 
violent guat of passion. And I see no reason 
why the law sig^uld deny, nor do 1 believe that 
the law does deny, the satne indulgence to 
those feelings, that it yields to a brutal im- 
uls^ which it is tho chief object of all 
uman and divine institutions to control. 
In dedaring this opinion, I believe 1 go 
ihtther than most judges have done, but 1 
IsriW'Bot ftMaed it wU£«rtit mature ddlbera* 


(Mr* 

tion, and I tfaiak it plaeae ^ questiOB of 
law in cases of duel, upon more stable and 
more tenable grounds, tiian the shifts and 
artifices which have been so generally re¬ 
sorted to.* ” 

But by far the most eloquent, and 
in all its circumstances the Dost char^ 
to bo found in this class of cases, is 
that of Baron Smith on tho trial of 
Alcock, Alcock and Colclough were 
candidates for an Irish county. Alcock 
had gained the interest of a proprietor, 
some of whose tenants, forty-shilling 
freeholders, were about voting for 
Colclough. Alcock TOmonstrated with 
(*olc-lough, who said ho had not soli¬ 
cited the votes. ** But they shall not 
vote for you,” said Alcock, **How 
can I prevent them ?” said Colclough. 
Alcock said he must have satisfaction. 
'J'hey fought, and Colclough was shot 
dead. The pro.seculion, it would ap¬ 
pear, was vindictively conducted by 
the fiiends of the deceased—^by the 
very ]»ersons vfho were on the ground 
witnessing and encouraging the viola¬ 
tion of the law—and in the witnessing 
and eneouraging a crime, themselves 
criminal. The same principle that 
runs through the latter part of this 
charge, of the practice of society having 
abrogated or varied the admitted letter 
of the law, was strenuously' urged by 
Jeffrey- in his defence of Stuart, and 
it is impossible not to allow it great 
weight:— 

“ ‘ If an officer at the head of his regi¬ 
ment,’ said Baron Smith, charging the 
jmy, ‘be called a coward and a scoundrel, 
ami instead of cutting tlie ofifender down, 
challenge and kill him in a duel, he is a 
murderer b}' law; and if you are bound to 
find the prisoner Alcock guilt}*, you will be 
equally obliged to return a verdict of convic¬ 
tion against a gallant officer, undeitthe cir¬ 
cumstances which 1 have described. Yet, 
on the other hand, the military pnnisbinent 
and intolerable disgrace which must inevi¬ 
tably follow from his submitting to the af¬ 
front, it cannot be neoessaiy for me to dwell 
upon. If an aged, on infirm, a beloved, and 
re.spcctable parent be insulted and reviled, 
or even struck and beaten in tlie presence of 
a ^n, and this latter happen to kill tbe as¬ 
sailant in a duel, the transaction wQl be 
murder; and, if you cannot acqnit the priL- 
soncr, you could not acquit the child. If a 
husband find his wife in the embraces of 
another, and kill him unarmed and unre¬ 
sisting, this is manslaughter of the lowest 
and most venial kind. But if, giving the 
ttdultcarer further tlmefiar preparaB^, and a 
Aiii«rd)iiBceftirhi*lUi!y IwfUtignMiAhia 
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hmSs^ soeata «d<} UQb bim bits iluftl, 
tba offiaice) altanng its character, becomes 
at once miHder ^ and tf you are bound to 
convict the prisoner here, you would be also 
bound to a conviction in the case which I 
have supposed. Not because in morals the 
criminality is equal; but because both oir 
fences ore murder in the eye of the law. But 
let me Bsk of ydftr consciences and your 
hearts as men,^coutd you convict the officer, 
the husband, or the son ? 

“ ‘ 1 will not repeat, lest 1 might seem to 
inculcate, the austere doctrine of the law. In 
ouce stating it, 1 rouceivc that I have suffi¬ 
ciently discharged .my painful duty. Nas', 
even sitting where I do, 1 think myself war¬ 
ranted in doubting whether this doctrine is 
not a sort of anomaly in our cckIc ; existing 
in theory, almost abrogated in practice, by 
the acuteness of the judges, the humanity of 
jurors, the mercy of the Crown. This, gen¬ 
tlemen, is all I have to say. The ovkienco 
is before you. If you believe it, you liavo 
heard its legal results from the bunch. You 
have the law of the land bearing witness 
against the piisoner on the one hand, the 
law of opinion, on the other, cndeavniring to 
excuse him ; the one prescribing rigour, the 
other suggesting mercy. It is for you to 
pronounce wliich call you will obey! The 
li'ainuicls of n.y office forbid my adding more. 
But tliei-y is anotbor, .1 far belter voici? Uiaii 
miii(‘, to whicb, though 1 be silent, you may 
listen still. 1 mean tliat “still, small voice” 
of which you read in Scripture, and which 
addresses itself to the consciences of gootl 
and pious men in the soft and soothing ac¬ 
cents of clemency and peace. Its dictates 
may be followed with a confidence tiie most 
explicit. It is the voice of Him who cannot 
err—who cannot lead hi.) creatures into error 
—who, to justice without blemish, can unite 
mercy witliout bounds—who, all ciiminal as 
we are, can acquit us, and yet be juat. To 
the influence of those secret and divine mo- 
nitor.<i, and (as fur as iiuman inffrmity can 
follow) of this divine example, I surrender 
you, and commit the care of the prisoner at 
the. bar. 1 wait with some anxiety and much 
impatience for yonr verdict. Judge, then, 
whether 1 am impatient for a capital convic¬ 
tion.* 

“ The jury, in one moment, acquitted the 
prisoner.” 

Mr. Townsend comments on this not 
very reasonably. *‘In a countrv where 
statesmen, members of parliament, 
lawyers, physicians, and country gen- 
ticmen,had measnred their twelve paces, 
the stern dictates of the law ougut ra¬ 
ther have been urged." We think with 
juries, who tried tbisand similar cases, 
that the law. of opinion is the law of 
the land, or is paramount to the law. 
By * (diange in.tlMit law of opinion. 


and not ia aay. it il 

to proYfSttt id^ilUng. > TMt cSningQ hat 
amved. But we are glad that in 
every part of the empire judges refused 
to make the effort or coercing juries to 
find verdicts against the common sense 
of the country. Had they done so, it 
seems to ns probable that the custom 
of duelling would have survived some 
half contiiVy longer. 

Some cases are mentioned of duels 
in Scotland where the survivor was 
acquitted; the judge telling the jury 
bow it was impossible to disguise the 
Irnth, that tile manners of the times, 
and the fo«jliiig|a of the people, were in 
direct opposing to the laws of the 
hind, and then approving the verdicts 
of acquittal. 

The Coinmissionei'S of Criminal Law, 
in their "Second Report" (1846), re¬ 
commend the abolition of capital pu¬ 
nishment in the ca.se of duelling. With¬ 
out refui'cnco to the distinctions be¬ 
tween this offence and other cases of 
murder, they think it casts a stigma on 
the law to be unable to Ciirry its sanc¬ 
tions into effect. If it says one thing 
and juries another, mischief, an<i no¬ 
thing but mischief, is done, by leaving 
the law unaltered. 

I.iet us not be supposed to vindicate 
the practice of duelling. Wo only 
quarrel with what has been proved by 
tiic experience of centuries to bo an 
inefiective mode of getting rid of the 
evih The trial of Mr. Stuart is, in 
all respects, an interesting one. In the 
high spirits which, perhaps, form an 
excuse for the wildest excesses of gaiety 
in a political writer—in some such ex¬ 
uberant spirits ax animated Coleridge 
inhis “Fire, Famine, and Slaughter”-— 
Sir Alexander Boswell wrote a num¬ 
ber of songs and pasquim^es agmnst 
persons politically opposed to him, and 
amongst others, agmnst Stuart. We 
believe that the more feeling of fun 
disguises from lively writers the pain 
they give, and that the persons 1am- 
pouned or libelled can scarcely be said 
to have any personal existence to the 
mind of the writer who is so engaged. 
He exists as pure an abstmethm as the 
Achilles or the Agamemnon of the 
Iliad. Sir Alexamter BosWeil was a 
man of great intellectual, power, of 
very lively talents, aud one whose 
verses, now that we suppose it is im¬ 
possible they can give oinence to any 
one, ought to be collected. Stuart 
.was<oi£mded .hy the iooessaot 
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cm Mm in the JBeacoiif and i« the Sen- 
newsrapers, and he l^igfat an 
action of aamages. In tho com’se of 
the proceedings'he learned the name 
of the author of the attacks. Sir Alex.. 
ander had the excase of liasing been 
himself the object of similar attacks, 
and he was under the mistake of sup. 
posing Stuart the author. One of 
Sir Alexander's stanzas ran thus. It 
alluded to Stuart's bringinjj an action 
at law instead of trying the case by 
single combat:— 

“Some knights of the pen, roan, 

Are all gentlemen, maa 

Ilk bodg'e a limb of the law, man ; 

Tacks, bonds, precognitions. 

Bills, wills, and petitions, 

And oaght but a trigger some draw, man.” 

“ ‘ The Earl of Rtisalyn, on reading tlieso 
documents, saw at oneo that there was but one 
course to be followed, lie sought and ob- 
mined An interview with the late Baronet, 
and made two propositions; in the first place, 
that if he would deny the ealumiiics wore 
his, bis simple assertion would bo taken as 
conclusive against all evidence whatever. 
But he did not say that they were not his. 

1 wisii he could have said so; but he was a 
gentleman, and he knew he could not say so 
truly. Yet another proposal was mode to 
him. ' J.et us take it. Sir Alexander, as a 
mere bad joke. Say bnt you .are sorry for 
it; that it was a squib; and tliat yon had 
no serious intention of impeaching the lionour 
or courage of Mr. Stuart.’ lam sure that was 
a proposition as mild as the greatest peace¬ 
maker could possibly have made; and it was a 
proposition to which the party might have 
acceded without the elightest imputation on 
his honour. Yet that eatlsfaction he re- 
fueed. He said, ' T cannot submit to be ca- 
tcchised. I will make neither denial not 
apology.’" 

■ It vms scarce possible after this, in 
tbc feelings on the subject of duelling 
that prevailed some cight-and-twenty 
years ago, perhaps tliat still prevail, to 
avoid a meeting. Boswell fired in the 
air Stuart’s pistol was discharged 
with fatal efiect. The details of the 
evidence produced on his trial are not 
important for us to adduce ; it is fit, 
however, to state that they are of con¬ 
siderable interest, and ore well given 
by Mr. Townsend. The speech of 
l^rd Jeffirey in this case is above all 
praifle. It rests the dotence meinly on 
grooiid taken by Dr. Johnson, and 
the ctreuiBstance that Johnson’s con- 
venMtions on the sabjeot, so frequent 
ns' to prove that he was deUvering a 


fixed opinion, and not.merely engage! 
in gladiatoriid atgnment, are found 
recorded in his lue by the father of 
Sir Alexander Boswell, made the refe¬ 
rence to him appear more natural tton 
it could in any other case. The diffi¬ 
culty of acquitting a man of murder, 
who deliberately has «hed the blood of 
another, while the logaV definition qf 
murder remains what it is, is dealt 
witli in much the same way as^ in the 
civscs tried in England and in Ire¬ 
land 

“ ‘ I conceive the criminal law of this 
iiappy country to consist, not in the barba¬ 
rous and implacable severity of its antiquated 
statutes, not in tlie severe and impracdcable 
doctrines that may still retain their places in 
books of law, oveu of the greatest authority; 
not even, I say it with great submission, in 
tlie dicta that may fall from the lips of those 
high and stern magistrates, the judges of the 
land, who are bound to assert all the seve¬ 
rity of the code wliieh they arc appointed to 
uphold, and in their placc.s to countenance 
or sanction no relaxation of it, however hard 
and inoperative in tlie correction of crimes it 
inaj' bo. But, I say, the criminal law of 
tiiLs liuppy country consists in the authorised 
and (ipprovcii prartke of its courts of crimi¬ 
nal law—as this is ultimately embodied ia 
ttic popular, admired, and consistent ver¬ 
dicts of juries. I am fur from saying tliat 
juries have any dispensing power over the 
law. 1 am far from saying, though that 
has been said, tliat tlicy have a riglitful 
power III disapiioint f1^ law, where, its sanc¬ 
tions have been plainly incurved. But, I 
say, tliat wlierc the verdicts of juries have 
met, for a coui’se of time, with the general 
approbation uf the community, and the sanc¬ 
tion of the courts under wiiose authority they 
are pi'oiiounccd—when they go on in an 
uniform scries, and all point one way, they 
then make and constitute that real and prac¬ 
tical law, oil which all the subjects of the 
land are entitled to rely, and on the admi¬ 
nistration of wliicii the people, with the 
greatest security, may depend. And, in 
truth, it is a proud and fortunate circuni- 
st.inco for this country, tliat such an insti- 
I'lliori as a jury should exist, with power 
occasionally to temper the severity of that 
law, which a court of another descriptioa 
would too inflexibly enforce, and thussilmtly 
to Abrogate statut^ or maxims of common 
law, which the course of the times, the pro- 
gress of manners, the disappearance fd soma 
crimes, and the rise of others, may have 
rendered Inapplicable and unnecessary. If 
tlie law hod become too severe for the age, 
juries should refuse to enforce it. In Eng^ 
land this power of juries is not only reoog* 
nised as existing, and vrinked «t by jsi%es, 
but is subscribsd.tD by them, and appliHM 
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not only by eouotty ftt large, among 
vbom these Juries liat'e never known 
to hare lost their credit, but even by the 
podges themselves, from whose dieta they 
occasionally dissent.’ ” 

He tlicu instances the oases of steal¬ 
ing to the amount of fort^ shillings. 
This offence was a capital crinic; juries 
refused to couvict, or, with the appro¬ 
bation of the judges, evaded subjecting 
the prisoner to this extreme penalty, 
by finding tlio value of the goods stolen 
to be of less value than forty shillings. 
In indictments for child-nuirdcr, .a 
Scotch act of parliament made conceal¬ 
ment-of pregnancy on the part of the 
mother proof of guilt—jindcs refused 
to convict, and judges ilid not disap¬ 
prove; in one case, Jcirruy said he 
remembered the presiding judge re- 
bukiug the-public prosecutor for bring¬ 
ing such a case to trial, and tolling 
him plainly “ if he did, proceed on that 
statute ho (the judge) would take cave 
there should be an acquittal.” 

In his instructions to the jury, the 
presiding judge on Mr. StuiU‘t's trial 
dwelt on the provocations given, the 
terms of accommodation proposed and 
rejected, and the conduct and bearing 
of the prisoner throughout; and though 
he stated that “ no false punctilio of’ a 
notion of honour could vindicate an 
act terminating fatally to a fellow- 
creatui’c," ho yet thought the jury had 
a right to consider the provocation, 
and the unsuccessful overtures for ac¬ 
commodation. The verdict was an 
immediate one of acquittal. Wo find 
by a note to this “trial” that Mr. 
Stuart, who aftenvards edited the 
Courier, and who published “ Travels 
in America,” died a few months ago 
while Mr. Townsend’s hook was passing 
through the press. 

. The next trial is one to which, at the 
time of its occurrence, unusual interest 
was attached. It is the trial of Lord 
Cardigan for felony, in shooting at 
Captain Tuckett. This was a case 
before the House of Peers. The rank 
of the x>arty accused—the frequent 
mention of his name in the newspa¬ 
pers from disputes in his regiment— 
the notoriety of the fact of the duel— 
the circumstance that this was the first 
criminal trial- that had ever taken 
place for engaging in a duel which had 
not been attended with loss of life—and 
more than .all, the unusual , sokusnity 
of a trial before the House of Peers, 


attracted public attetttkni in a degree 
perhaps unexampled. - l^metliing 'of 
injustice had been done, or seems to 
have been don<^ to the traverser. The 
grand jury at the Central Criminal 
Court, who found true bills against 
Lord Cardigan and his second, throw 
out the bills against Captain Tuckett 
and his second, though sustained by 
iiic same evidenro. It is probable tb4t 
the sympathies of the tribunal by whom 
Lord Cardignu was to be tried were 
with the accused, and it was the same 
contest between the course of conduct 
supposed to be imperatively required 
by the conventional usages of society, 
and that on joined by the law, which 
was in principle in^olv’cd in this as in 
all former judicial investigations of 
crime by dud. That the life of the ac- 
cuseil was not involved in the result- 
fur the pleading did not state the fact 
of Caiituin Tuckett’s being wounded, 
which would have varied the oiTence, 
and the indictment was not framed 
under Lonl Jillenborongh’s Act, but 
under a recent statute of I Victoria— 
increased the probability of a finding 
against the accused. On tho whole, 
the position of Lord Clardigan was one 
of serious danger. Lord Denman pre¬ 
sided as I^rd High Steward, the At¬ 
torney-(Jencral (now Lord Campbell) 
staled the case for tho prosecution, 
and tho defence was conducted by Sir 
William Pollott. 

A duel was proved to have taken 
place between two gentlemen, one of 
whom was wounded. Immediately after 
the duel, the parties who fired, and their 
seconds, were arrested. One of the 
parties was tho Earl of Ctmllgan—the 
other, on giving a card with his name 
and address, was allowed to bo taken 
to his lodgings. The Attomey-Oencrol 
sought to give the card in evidence, 
and a long discussion took place as to his 
right to do so. For the Ilouso to have 
come to any decision on tho admissibi. 
lity of tho eviden<«3 it would have been 
necessary to order strangers to with¬ 
draw i and to avoid this inconvenience 
the Attorney-General delayed ju^si^g 
this piece of evidence. 

The indictment in all its counts 
called Captain Tuckett “ Hwvey* Gar¬ 
nett Phipps Tuckett." A policeman 
proved tno fact of the duel, and was 
proving .that Captain Tuckett called 
at the police-office and gave his nan^ 
whw he was interruptM by Sir Wit? 
Uam FoUett wiin tho question, “ Was 
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liord Ciurdigsn prwcnt?” and being 
oMgcd to a«Hwer that bo was not, the 
oxatnintilion of this -witness closed. 
Another witness for tho proseention 
was asked the Chrifiliun natnes of Cap¬ 
tain Tockett, whose place of residence 
he proved, and answered “ Harvey 
Tuckett.” The army agent, through 
whom Tuckett received his pay, was 
called. IleknowHarvey Gamettrhipps 
Tackett, but did not know where lie 
lived. Every effort to connect tho 
Harvey Tuckett of tho witnesses who 

S oved the facts of the duel, with the 
arvey Garnett Phij)ps 'Fuckett of tho 
indictment, hud tiiilod, when the Attor- 
ney-General again produced (lie card. 
On tho card’s being shown to Sir W. 
Follett he said, “ Ido not object to its 
being read.” Tlio card was given in 
and lead, “Captain Harvey Tiickelt. 
13, llainilton-phico, Neu'-ltoad,” 'I'lio 
case for the pi’osecution closed—Kol- 
Ictt’s triumph was complete, and (he 
failure of the case for tho ]'.ru?ocutlon 
seems to have taken the Crown by 
surprise. It -was impossible to say that 
the person at whom Lord Cardigan 
shot was the Hni'voy Garnett Fliipps 
Tuckett of the indictment. Tlio pre¬ 
sumption from tho evidence would he 
the other way, if it were a case for 
presumption. “ Buisaid Loi^l t’ar- 
igan’s counsel, “ours is a' yet 
tronger case. This is not a case for 
presumption; positive evidvnee must 
be given to prove the identity of the 

{ lorson mentioned in the indictment as 
letng tho parly against whom the of¬ 
fence is alleged to have been com¬ 
mitted.” 

There «!an bo no doubt that tliero 
was disappointment in the public 
mind at the abortive i.ssne of this 
prosecution, which seemed to depend 
on legal tochuicalitics. It was proved 
that Lord Cardigan had shot at some 
one, and this constituted the crime. 
The reasons, absolutely unanswerable, 
which render it necessary for the par- 
poses of justice that the very facts of a 
case should be stated in the indict- 
m4ht, and that the allegation, which 
the prosecutor pledges iitmself to, 
sbould be proved, and <iot one which 
may bo equivalwt to it, are not such 
as the public mind easily appreciates, 
and the I’Oault was regarded as the 
effect of a preexmoerted trick. 

The dndmg vnut- necessarily one of 
sC(]luitUd»' IDesmau informing 
the Souse Aat lltwre -wm h failure u 


proof. Althongh an unusual course, 
Lord Denman’s reasons for advising 
this eoiu-se were published by special 
direction of the House. We regrettp- 
that we have not space for more than 
a sentence:— 

“ * It was urged, that the person using .and 
owning the four names was not shown to be 
the same person -who, under the name of 
Captain Harvey Tuckett, had been engaged 
in a duel fought on Wimbledon Common. 

“ ‘ No fact is easier of proof in its own 
nature, and numerous witnesses arc a1wa3'S 
at hand to establisli it with resfiect to any 
person cunvci^ant witii society. In the pre¬ 
sent ease the simplest means were accessible. 

If those who conduct the prosecution had 
olituinwi your lordships’ order for tho ap¬ 
pearance nt your bar of Captain Tuckett, and 
if tile nitiiesscH of tlie duel had deposed to 
Ilia ladng the man who left the field after 
receiving J^rd Cardigan’s shot, Mr. Codd 
might have Itecn asked whettier that was 
the gentleman whom he knew by tlie four 
nnm< s set forth in the imlintmciit. Ills an¬ 
swer ill the aflifuiative would have been too 
coiii-hi^ive im tlie jwiiit to mlinit of tho pre- 
.sent objection ticing taken. 

” ‘ Suver.ll otlier methods of proof will 
readily suggest themselves to your lordships’ 
miiid.M. Kveii if olistacles hud been intcr- 
IK>sed by distance of time and place, by the 
iwvertj' of those seeking to enforce tlie law, 
by the deatli <ff witnesses, or otlier casual¬ 
ties, It cannot be doubted that the accused 
must have had tlie bcnclit of tlie failure of 
proof, however occasioned; and licre, wlierc 
none of those causes can .account for the de- 
iii.iciu;,v, it .sc.iiiis too iniicli to require that 
your lordships .slioiikl volunteer tho prcsnmp- 
lion of a fact, which, if true, might have 
tjci-n made clear and manifest to every man’s 
iindci'staiiding by tlic shorte-st. process.”' 

The npxt of these trials is that of 
Coiirvoisier, for the umrfler of Lonl 
William Ihissell. Tlu*. fiK*t,s of this 
ctisc aro probably within tlie recollec¬ 
tion of most of our rcatlevs; but at¬ 
tention has been accidentally directed 
to it from the circumstance, that the 
barrister who defended (Junrvoisier 
was, in the course of the trial, mode ao- 
miainted by tho prisoner with his guilt. 
That barrister was placed in circum¬ 
stances exceeilingly embarrassing j and 
comments, the most unreasonable that 
can be imagined, have been mode as to 
the course W adopted. It is said that 
he spoke of “ the secret guilt known 
to heaven alone,” and thw at a time 
whoa he himself knew -wim foe guilty 
person -was^ that he erbss-essmlned 
some of foe vritnesieB dn the snppo. 
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ntion of tkeiv goiit, at a time that ho 
must have known their innouei^. Wo 
believe that every one of these state- 
lujmts is> in point of faat» inaccurate ? 

were every one of them literalty 
true, we think ho did no uuiro tlian Ins 
professional duty. As to the statement^ 
that the guilt was known to Heaven 
alonej it Is unlikely that such a phrase 
was used; but if it were, itdues not seem 
to us in reality to express more with re¬ 
ference to tlie case than is implied in the 
fact, that the prisoner is there an un* 
convicted man—that we have no right 
to presume his guilt. Some person 
must have committed the crime. The 
statement that Heaven alone knows 
who the guilty person is, cannot be 
intended to mean that the undiscovered 
criminal does not know his own guilt; 
and we cannot think that, whether 
such language was used or not, thei'e 
is any violation of truth or candour in 
its use, when limited and restricted in 
its meaning by the known relations of 
client and counsel.* As to suggesting, 
in his cross-examination of witnesses, 
that they, or any others, were guilty, 
and thus j}ersua(iing a jury to acquit 
his client, wc thiiuc uothing bnt the 
iin[)robnbiHty of such a course suc¬ 
ceeding, should necessarily deter coun¬ 
sel from venturing on it. We agi*eo 
with Lord Brougliain, in the fullest 
meaning that can be given to his words, 
that an advocate should “know, in 
the discharge of his oflicc, but one 
person in the world—his client, and 
none other. To save that client by all 
expedient means—to protect that cli- 
ent at all hazard, and all cost to all 
others, and among others, to himself— 
is the highest and most unquestioned 
of hU duties." It is mci'e aileotation 
to say that, in ninety-nine out of evciy 
hundred cases in which counsel holds 
a brief for a prisoner, bo does not 
know tbatprisonerto beguilty. Scarcely 
a man is put on his trial who is not 
guilty; and we think counsel's duty is 
in no degree affected by the fact of 
whether there has been a formal com¬ 
munication by the client of his guilt. 
On the contrary, we think the prisoner 
should not be deprived of the advan¬ 


tage'of being able to consult with hk 
counsel, and that for tbis fhirposo he 
sbotild bo free to tell him the fact of hia 
guilt, without being, by such eominu* 
nication, depriveil of his advocacy. As 
to the kind of pledges and protesta¬ 
tions which counsel may give of their 
clients’ innocence, we think this a mci’e 
question of ta.<itc, and that they im. 
ply nothing more of either truth or 
fiJsuhood than thoplcaof “notguilty," 
which does no more than defy you to 
prove guilt. This entire controversy 
about Courvoisier’s counsel see’med to 
us, from first to last, exceedingly fool¬ 
ish. No other right was claimed or 
exercised than the ortlinary one of 
counsel; and hud the barrister who 
held Courvoisier’s brief thrown it down 
when he learned his client's guilt, such 
an act would, in our opinion, have 
been altogether inexcusable. The pri- 
Miner’s coun.sel has the right—nay, 
wo think it is his duty—to suggest 
every possible interpretation of the 
facts proved, consistent with the pre¬ 
sumed iimouencc of his client; and m 
cros.s-oxainining, however severely, or 
however pointeilly, a Orown witness, 
whatever suspieiou such e.xamination 
may throw on the witness, it seems to 
us plain that, in roality, no more is 
done than if counsel said in words, “It 
-is just Ik reasonable to try and fix guilt 
on you as on the prisoner at the Imr i 
as plausible a rase might be made 
against you." To this, and to nothing 
more, docs the assumed right amount; 
and this right does not seem to ns in 
the slightest degree varied by t^e fact 
of counsel, from whatever reason, dis¬ 
believing his client’s innocence. Cour- 
voisior's counsel is not interesteil in 
pressing this tu the extent that in princi¬ 
ple it may be pressed, as it was on the 
first day of the trial he cross-examined 
one of the witnesses for the Crown in 
such a way as to suggest her partici- 
patiutt in the crime; and it was only 
on the second that Courvoisier com¬ 
municated tu him the fact of his 
liaving committed the murder. 
think that if, in his conduct with r». 
B|)cct to Ills trial, counsel made any 
mistake, it was that of cousulting vttn 


* e'fiiem is a wide step between the advocate and witness,", an acute but severe judge 
onoe rennu'ked to a jury. “ The counsel has said, f iAitnA this, and / Wiens that. A eoun^ 
bos no.rigbt to say wbot be tidoks, or what he believes; but, since he ins tidd you, gentle- 
mtp, belief, { ym nuoet tbok wen you to briieve tbd oQ^wt bit 

he worn be the veiyilnt man kdto world to laugh at you."—TohL'p. 964 . 




; in’Q&sdio^il j^ends^t^ 

ijb act ill tiie ciroamstanGea 
orasd, t» it ia fdain tl^ eims may 
ba f^uy imagined in wlueht his coin> 
nmtilnation to any one whatevor of thU 
coiY&iential disdosuro, might possibly 
affect his cl!cnt% life. lu this, and in 
this alone, va think ho vras wrong. 
There were in this trial some very re¬ 
markable cirevxnstanccs. Though sus¬ 
picion firom the first was dimted to 
Counroisier, there was the absence of 
profile motive to the crime. His 
trunk tvas searched by the police, and 
noting ,to confirm suspicion was found 
there. A largo rew.ard was offered : 
and then, on a second sc,arch in the 
same trunk, gloves .stained with blood 
wei'e found t and iigolu, some eight or 
ten days after, are found at the lop 
of the trunk two blood-stained hand- 


examine 'tl^ pmiq^l, '^rhlch was fonna 
to ,eon«st 'of nj^ta stolen from I^fd 
WiUiam ISfU^n's.^ Ifthere wasadoubt, 
this unexpected cirinups^^ch, 
to light at such a momen^, disposed^ 
it. The sort of .mamwempiit, as it 
could not but appear to be, about the 
trunk, would have made .jt appear 
not improbable that there was some¬ 
thing of trick in the getting; np of 
other p-irta of the evidence,, mtended 
to show Courvoisier to be a thief. This 
came in to fix.all thirt, was doubtful. 
To conceal his thefts, and enjoy in 
security the stolen property, was the 
probable motive of the murdei’cr. We 
regret that Mr. Townsend has bpen 
oiablcd only to give us fragments of 
the speech in defence of Courvoisier, 
which appears to have boon a very 
able one. 


kerchiefs, marked with the jirisiuim's 
initials. The Imndkerchiefs. which 
were not found ,on the two previous 
searches, jt was surely fiir in counsel 
to suggest had been placcil in the trunk 
afterwards. Courvoisier was in gaol in 
the interval, and had no opportunity 
of placing them there. "What is the 
fairness of reproaching counsel wilh 
suggesting that they had been aftei- 
wards placed there by others, and for 
the purpose of obtjiining, by '^urvoi- 
sier’s conviction, a sbaira in t* large 
reward that was offered ? Such a solu- 
Tion of the fact may not have been a 
true one. That js not the question. 
Was it not a possible one?—was it not a 
BUi>positjon that it was fair fori ho jury 
to exaipaine ?. So much did one of the 
poHcemmi shuflle, when examined with 
respect to this .search of the U’unk, 
that the judge who tried the case 
^Tindal) bid the jury to place no re¬ 
liance on his testinrony. 

A strange incident occurred during 
the course of the trial, calculated to 
remove such doubt from the mind of 
the jury, ns the absence of adeipuitc 
motive might create. , Courvoisier, n 
few weeks before the murden left a 
parcel in the, care of a t'ret^hwoipan, 
who kept a s^ of hotel, where he hsA 
been a ^ervAnt some yekrs before,. 
She. lipd Uio'parcel aside* mad forgot 
wibopt it* tub on the second day of 
w,. tmU looking aeehl^taOy a 
she .iskW aoinething 
iPourvoi^er, whitfo .'led her to 


lu considering the cpiestion of tho 
extent of couns(n’s privilege, it should 
not be forgotj:en that ca.'ic.s exist of 
moral guilt, where the prisoner is not 
legally guilty. It is not enough that 
a man is criminal, but a precise crime 
must be alleged against bun ; aiidwitli 
wliatcvcr skill an indictment may be 
framed, the crime charged may bo dif¬ 
ferent from that proved, 'lue con¬ 
fessions of IV prisoner will be to some 
particular fact, which it is not impos¬ 
sible may not amount to the crime 
charged, or may even exceed it; and, 
in either case, he may bo legally en¬ 
titled to an acquittal. Is that legal 
rigiit to bo annulled because ho Has 
said to his counsel ** I am guilty—do^ 
the best you can for mo ?" With the 
exeeptieu that wo have stated, wo 
throughout approve of the course 
adopted by Courvoisier’s counsel. 

The remarkable case of “The King 
against M'lsaughten.. for the murder 
of Mr, Drummond,” is the next iii tho 
volume- On this we are not now dis¬ 
posed to dwell,' as it was a subject of 
disciission Avith us at the time of tlie 
occurrence; * and there does not seem 
to be at the moment any oSicct in 
bringing before the public mind tho 
<}aestiou of the responsibility of tlio 
insane in Criminal cases. It does, not 
seem possible to fix the law with more 
piecision> in the language of the 
ju^es of En^nd,. to queatron? auV 
mit^by the (OhmodUem for their 

deoision- Where .hij^ity is set up as 
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a defeace« ** the jury ought to be told 
in all cases^ that every man is pre- 
Burned to be sanej and to possess a suf¬ 
ficient degree of reason to be respon- 
Ale for his crimes, until the contrary 
bo proved to their satisfaction; and 
to establish a defence on the ground of 
insanity, it must be clearly proved 
that, at the time of the committing of 
the act, the party accused was labour, 
ing under such a defect of reason, 
firOiii disease of the mind, os not to 
know the nature and fjuality of the 
act he was doing; or, if he did know 
it, that ho did not know ho was doing 
what was wrong.” 

The next trial—tliat of ''Alcxaiuler 
Alexander, claiming the title of 
Earl of Stirling, for forgery ”—is the 
most remarkable in the volume. Tlie 
rank of the accused, his character for 
integrity, and the nature of the docu¬ 
ments alleged to be forgenes, gave to 
the trial unusual interest. It was before 
the High Court of Justiciary, Edin¬ 
burgh. 

In 1021, James the Firat granted by 
charter the territory of Nova Scotia to 
Sir William Alexander; and on the 
2nd of February, 1628, be received 
from Charles the First a grant of tlio 
province, since called Canada, and 
was raised to the j[)ecrage by the title 
of Viscount Stirling ; he was after¬ 
wards created Earl of Stirling and 
Viscount Canada, and died at London 
in February, 1640. In 1739, on the 
death of the fifth Earl of Stirling, the 
title was supposed to have cxjiired. 
Twenty years after, an incfiectual 
claim was made for it by some William 
Alexander, who was a general in the 
American army. The original patents 
were to the grantee and his heirs male. 
This William's statement was that the 
male heir, on the death of the fifth 
Earl, was John, uncle of the first 
Earl, whom ho claimed to represent. 
In hia petition to the House of Lords 
in 1761, be stated that his family bad 
long resided in North America, from 
which he described himself as having 
returned in 1757. He also stated, 
as a formal part of his case, that he 
bad been served and return^ nearest 
and lawful heir of Henry the fifth 
Earl on the 20th of March, 1759. 
The claim was, it would seem ibom the 
Journals of the House of Lords, aban¬ 
doned, and WilKam Alexander re¬ 
turned to America without having 
produced any-evidence in support of 
VOl. XXXVI,—NO. CCXI. . 


hia petition. His, howeverj appears 
to have been by no means acclaim des¬ 
titute of some colour of probability, 
and one, at all events, consistent with 
the terms of the original patents. Half 
a century passed away, and no more 
was heard of the Stii-ling peerage, when 
another claimant rose up in the per¬ 
son of Alexander Alexander. 

Alexander Alexander was the son 
of a Birmingham mercliant of the 
name of Humphries, who went to 
Franco in 1802, was caught up like 
other English visitors, and imprisoned 
in Vewlun, where he died in 1807. 
His son, who hod accompanied him, 
was detiiined at Verdun till 1814; 
the aflliirs of the Humphries* became 
deranged, nn<l how they were sup¬ 
ported in France is not known. In 
1812, Alexander married a Neapolitan 
lady, ** an intimate acqnuintanco of 
Madame Norraand, the celebrated 
Parisian sybil.” The prophetess read 
his destiny—he was «to attain high 
honour, and encounter soveie trials.” 
The oracle was not altogether out, and 
tlic judicial investigation of Edinburgh 
was) we suppose, one of the predicted 
trials. 

In 1H14 he came to England, and 
sot up a school at Worcester. 

In 1815, he first stated bis claim to 
the earldom of Stirling, through his mo¬ 
ther, Hannah Alexander, the daughter 
ot'a Lh-csbj'terian clei’gymaninDitbliu.- 
In 1824, he obtained the rpyal licence 
to take the name of Alexander, and 
soon after assumed the title of Earl of 
Stirling and Dovan, and designated 
his mother countess. 

In 1831, ho granted to his agent 
16,000 acres of land in Canada, and 
made him a baronet, in the terms of a 
clause in' the charter of 1621. In the 
same year he petitioned for leave to do 
homage at the coronation, as heredi¬ 
tary lieutenant of Nova Scotia. Ho 
then issued a proclamation to the baro¬ 
nets of Nova Scotia, informing them 
of important rights and interests of 
which they were not aware. He pub¬ 
lished a prospectus, ofiTering for sale 
lands in any quantities that might 1^ 
agreed on; and one of his advertise¬ 
ments stated that “ at the hereditary 
lieutenancy oiiice of the Lord Pto- 
prietor of Nova Scotia, New Bruns¬ 
wick, and Canada, every encourage- 
ment and countenance wCuld ^ given 
to individuals who might be distmsed 
to form a company, and the hereoitary 
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lientenant would liiinself take one- 
tieUth of tije shares of whicli each com¬ 
pany migKt think it desirable it shoiihl 
consist.*' Oh, John liull, .John Hull, 
tjiott that hast e.irs to hear everything 
but the truth, for ten long yeaw didst 
Ihoa listen to these addresses to thy 
cupidity—for ten long years, thou that 
stom'sfc and starvest thy projihets—yea, 
and in thy self-glorification, huililest 
monuments to those whom thou hast 
stoned and starved, didst support lu 
what might bo almost called atlliicnce, 
this man, who had no other claim on 
tbeo than these impudent pretensions. 
It was, perhaps, but natural that the 
individual should be—as lie certainly 
was—a kind of favorite in society'. 
Ho, and those to whom his applieu. 
tions wore addjxjssed, were Avorsliippers 
of the samo idols. Jlis was but a shorter 
cut to wealth and rank, and for a while 
it seemed successful. Iji whatever state 
of mind he commenced this strange pro¬ 
ceeding, it was soon tainted with fraud. 
The notoriety of his claims, and the bold¬ 
ness with wnich they were advanced, 
enabled him to raise money to largo 
mnounts. Through one agent he got 
^13,000. Ho sent in a protest to 
Lord Grey against any interferetice 
with his hereditaiy rights by Colonial 
Governments; and petitioned the 
House of Commons against the New 
Brunswick Company Bill, as intei*- 
fering with the territories of the Earl 
of Stirling and Viscount Canada, lie 
voted at all elections of Scottish peers 
since 1825 ; and pleaded successfully, 
in the Common Pleas in England, his 
privilege as a peer from arrest. If he 
did not believe himself Earl of Stirling, 
never was there a liolder or more fear¬ 
less impostor; if guiltless of imposture, 
never was th^re a man who lived so 
long in such strange delusion. It is 
not impossible that lie was the dupe of 
a fraudulent trick; this, though there 
is little in the evidence to suggest or 
sustain such a view, wo almost Indiuvc 
to have been the case. 

In one of the many proceedings in 
which he claimed to bo E^rl of Stir¬ 
ling, he produced docniucnts to esta¬ 
blish his right which w'lire impounded, 
gad a prosecution for forgery directed 
ogdnst him. 

The original patent gave the dignity 
pf iSgrl to l^r William Alexander and 
hishein! mah;. This could answer no 
purposg ia3{ the pre^t claimant, as, 
even oa fappostUbn of his being 


descended from Sir William, he was 
not heir male >— 

“ Tlio excerpt on wbicli he founded his 
claims, alleged to be a foi^ry, pretended lio 
be taken from a charter which operated a 
change in the destination, and was a grant 
from the crowu to William, first Earl of 
8llr1iiig, * and the Iteirs male of his body; 
%rhoiu tailing, to the eldest heirs female, 
without division, of tiro lost of such heirs 
male.’ 'I’he Crown olHrcrs contended that 
Uiis was aot a genuine but a forged docu¬ 
ment, and made tiiroe startling proposi¬ 
tions :—tliat it was not the excerpt of any 
charter; that there never was such a char¬ 
ter ; thi'.t there never could have been such 
a charter. Each of tliese positions was 
proved by tutcnial and historical evidence." 

It would apiJoar that the forms of 
Scottish law give some facilities for 
fraud in the case of titles. Suppose a 
nerson wishing to represent himself as 
heir to anybody, he has hut to get a 
brieve from Chancery, and a jury is 
crnpannuUed, and such evidence as the 
party chooses to produce is laid before 
the jury. The proceeding is altoge¬ 
ther ex purte, and no person is heard 
in opposition to the claims, e.vcept one 
who maki'S precisely the same claim in 
the same right. Imagine a man 
choosing to give himscU any extinct 
title, ami no one hoard in opposition to 
this who has not a fancy for the same 
title, in this way a case is made, and 
where property is not aflected, the 
thing is very likely never to be ex- 
aminod, and an ambitious man may 
exalt himself into a peer, perhaps, or a 
baronet of Nova Scotia, or some such 
dignity, with no great diflioulty. He 
is served, as it is called, as heir of so 
and so, and the service being returned 
into the Court of Chancery, is evi¬ 
dence of his right. In tiiis way the 
claimant of the Stirling peerage had 
himself servi?d as heir of the first and 
the fifth Earls of StirUng. The claim¬ 
ant appears to have thought that there 
was no way of getting rid of the effect 
of the service, inasmuch as there was 
no rival claimant; but by some prero¬ 
gative process, if wo understand the 
matter rightly, his pedigree was inves¬ 
tigated, and the services reduced; or, 
as wo would say, quashed. Lord 
Cockbum’s judicial decision against 
the validity of the services was ex¬ 
pressed in a very able judgment. This 
was in 1836. When that judgment 
{nxiipoanced, he went to Pa- 
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ria-^again oonaolted the propbetenb 
and in Julr« 1837i received from her 
a map of Canada^ with certificates on 
the back which suppUod all the defects 

J ointed out in bis case by the judicial 
etenninataon of 1836. These certifi¬ 
cates were all charged to bo fei^erics. 
They were dated in 1706, and pur. 
ported to be statements about an 
ancient charter preserved in Acadia. 
One is from a person named Thilip 
Mallett, who sends his friend this map 
to show him what vast territories the 
King of England has given to one of 
his subjects; and he flten states the 

f jrant to be to William Earl of Stir- 
ing and the heirs male of his bod^, 
whom failing, to the eldest heirs le- 
malo,^ without division, &c., of the last 
of said m.'des.” This memorandum, 
which runs to great length, is followed 
by another, in which a M. St. Es- 
tienne certifies all the reasons which 
led Mallet to inscribe this on the map, 
and adds With sueh documents, 
no person in France can question tho 
existence of such a charter.” Then 
comes another insci'iption on the 
mtii):—Flophier” Bishop of Nismes 
authenticates it with his autograph, 
and bis certificate is so framed as to 
imply that he h.as compjired the ab- 
stru(!t on tho map with a copy of tho 
origitia! charter. 

Fasted on the back of the map was 
a letter from Juhu Alexander, whom 
llic claimant calls John of Autrim, 
.and who makes such a statement % 
this document of the pedigree as meets 
Lord Cockburn’s objections. This 
letter is dated Antrim, August 25th, 

1707.. 

This old map must have been a 
curiosity; for in addition to all that 
we have mentioned, there was a ccrti> 
ficate fi-om Fenelon, Archbishop of 
Cambray, who vouches for Mallet, 
and authenticates the map. I7cxt 
comes the strongest fact of all: Louis 
XV. writes on the map—“ This note 
is worthy of more attention under 
present circumstances, but let the copy 
of the original charter be sept to me.^’ 
De Foe himself could not con. 
jure up more shadows from the world 
in which dead kings and archbishops 
are likely to be found, than appear on 
this map which came from the hands 
of the J^nch prophetess. It seems 
almost a pity to oUturb tho necyo- 
mantia. On the firout of tho map was 
the date of 1709, and all the deco- 


ments, whedtev written or pasted, on 
the back—some were written, others 
pasted—bore dates later than 1703. 
iTiiluckily, the date on the map wm 
not that of the issue of the partu 
cular copy, but of the period firom 
which the copyright was to run: the 
words at the bottom of the map were, 
“ Avdii privilege pour vingt ans, 1708.'* 
The particular copy adds the words, 
*<Par Guillaume. Delisle, premier 
geographo dii Kou” Delislo did not 
obtain his appointment of prendsc 
gcographe tilt 1718. The patent ap> 
pointing Delisle was put in evidence, 
and bore date August 24th, 1718. 
Fiechier and Fenelon had both died 
before this copy of the map was in ex¬ 
istence. 

Evening visits of the claimant to 
the prophetess, who was seventy-fivo 
years or age, were proved; and letters 
proved to. have been given by her to 
tho claimant, seeking to establish somQ 
of the fhets stated on tho map. But 
these were not proved to be mrged— 
they were very probably genuine, but 
proved a part or the frau^ 

It does not seem necessary, after 
what wc have stated, to give the evi. 
dence of chemists and others as to the 
character of the ink with which the 
certificates on the map were written. 
The jury unanimously found, "the 
excerpt-chmrter and the documents on 
the map to bo forged ; and they, by a 
majority, found it not proven that the 
pannel [tho traverser] forged the said 
documents, or is guilty art and part 
thereof, or that he uttered tnem 
knowing them to be forged.” This is 
an exceedingly painful case. Nothing 
could be higher than the testimony 
given in favour of the claimant's ho¬ 
nour and integrity, by witnesses of 
the highest rank—men who had known 
him at school and through life, and 
who continued his friends. It is cer¬ 
tainly consistent with tlio evidence— 
perhaps with the probabilities of the 
case—that this man, possibly haK in¬ 
sane with his dream of peerage and 
property, was himself, as has occurred 
m the case of other olaimauts of ririol* 
the victim, not alone of hisowneagov 
credulity, but of tho dishonest pur¬ 
poses of persons speculating on the 
success of this miserable imposture. 
The French pro^etess, and the do- 
cumente supped by her, are more 
like tins than anything else. It is im¬ 
possible not to regard claimant as 
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personally mixed Up^ in every of 
the case} and we think some taint of 
lurking insanity must have first sug* 
gested pretensions, which actually bad 
no ground whatever to rest on. There 
does not seem the slightest reason to 
think he had any connexion whatever 
with the SUrlinjg family. The case 
Is one which it is difficult w ua> 
derstand on any supposition. 

The next trial, that with which Mr. 
Townsend's first volume closes, is an 
Irish case—no other than that of 
Smith O'Brien for high treason. There 
can be no object in our bringing bc> 
fore our readers any of the particulars 
of that strange ease ; and, even if we 
did not shrink instinctively from the 
discussion, we have nut left ourselves 
room for comment. Whci'e there is 
so much to deploip, and so much to 
make us, as a pe<mlc, ashamed of the 
whole business of 1848 ; while the 
absurdity of the affair is almost more 
disgraceful to beings endowed with 
reason than its criminality—it is some 
comfort to find an English barrister— 
no great judge, certainly, though Ke- 
coraer of Macclesfield—praisuig the 
mode in which the trial was conducted. 
He seems somewhat disappointed, no 
doubt; at the Attomey-General's calm 
statement of the case for the Crown ; 
the plain business-speech—the only 
one proper on such an occasion—was 
not to the Becordci’s taste. **The 
Attorney-General despaired of wear¬ 
ing the mantle of Plnnket, and dis¬ 
carded eloquence altogctW." But 
on whomsoever else his praises fall, the 
hero of his narrative is our eloquent 
counti^moan, Whiteside; and it does 
our heart good to see how much he 
is admireC In him he recognises 
the great orator to whom is entrusted 
the forenric honour of his country." 
In describing eloquence, Townsend 
himself fancies that he is emulating the 
great sublime he draws. But this is a 
^take. The Recorder of Macclesfield 
is not destined to be a ^eat speaker. 
Still let us hear him. **Mr. Whiteside, 
for the defence, struck a toy note of 
national pathos which must luive 
vibrated through the hearts of his 
hmirers. His wit and humour flashed 
forth occasionally in cross-ezamining 
the adverse witnesses, but under manu 
fest rtislrnint, for ha must have felt 
bowed down and oppressed by the 
hopelessness 6f hts position, and con- 
strviied to make technical objections 
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to the proceedings, which a feeling of 
chivalrous fidelity to the desperate for. 
tunes of hts client alone could justify.'* 
Neither of Whiteside’s speech in de¬ 
fence of his client, nor of any other 
part of the case, do we think Mr. 
Townsend's a faithful abstract. Much 
of what was most efiective in it was 
altogether omitted. Of the legal 
arguments which from time to time 
arose in the progress of tiie case, 
we have no account whatever. In¬ 
deed, the fault, the great fault, of 
Mr. Townsend's hook », that he sel¬ 
dom states a law argument like a man 
who fully appreciates its force. A 
short, small, smart joke is what he 
loves best; and the dulness of detail 
in some of the English and Scottish 
cases, seems, every now and then, to 
be relieved to his mind by some mise¬ 
rable quibble or other, which the ori‘< 
ginal uttercr of it must grieve to 
see reported. Where there is any¬ 
thing of powerful reasoning preserved 
in these volnmes, it seems but a fortu¬ 
nate accident; of Whiteside's best pas-- 
si^es none, or next to none, are given; 
of Fitagerald’s, in the same way, very 
little is preserved. The counsel for the 
Crown, and the presiding ju^e, are 
not much better used j and poor 
Meagher, who was convicted of high 
treason at the same commission with 
O'Brien, has to complain of a note in 
which his foolish—.it is here called his 
Mthetic—appeal at the close of his 
trial, is printed. 

The Chief Justice (Blackburne’s) 
chaige is broken into piece-meal frag¬ 
ments. Its groat value was as a 
whole, and there can be no excuse 
whatever for its omission. 

Nothing could be more distinctly 
proved than the treason of O’Brien 
and his associates. The verdict could 
not be other than of guilty j but it 
was accompanied with a recommenda¬ 
tion to mercy ; and Lord Clarendon, 
when in the exerdse of the royal pre¬ 
rogative he spared the lives of tnese 
men, acted with humanity, which was 
felt, under all the circumstances of 
the case, to have been wisdom. After 
the conviction, there was an argument 
in the Queen’s Bench, in which it was 
endeavoured to be shown that there 
was a mis'trlal; and the points relied 
on by the prisoner's counsel werofelt by 
them to be so strong that thi^ applied 
for a writ of error. Writs of error in 
capital cases are not allowed without 
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express trarrant under the king's 
sign manual, or at least by the con¬ 
sent of the Attorney-General. Thx>so 
therefore can rarely bo brought by the 
party himself, especially where he is 
attainted for an offence against the 
State: but they may bo brought by 
his heir or executor, after his death, 
in more favourable times; which may 
be some consolation to his family.’’* 
Such was the practice in England. As 
soon os a verdict was obtained, and 
sentence pronounced, that sentence 
was carried into eflect: and, as in Lord 
Kussell’s case, when times became 
more favourable, if the family had 
interest enough for the purpose, the 
attainder was reversed. In the bill 
for reversing the attainder of Lord 
Eussell, his execution is called a mur- 
der. In our day, humanity and good 
sense are rather more consulted tlmii 
of old, and the writ of error was not 
refused. The case thus .went formally 
to the House of Lords; but they 
somewhat impatiently decided points 
of law without hearing the case to 
nn end, which points of law, wo think 
it exceedingly probable, had O’Brien 
been already hanged, would have 
been disposed of in the otiicr way. 
.The fact seems to be, that tno 
House were afraid of these writs 
of error being issued in every Irish 
case, and that the course of justice 
would bo thus impeded by one cap¬ 
tious objection or another. The old 
plan, of not chopping logic till after 
the cnminal was executed, and the 
friends of his family had como into 
power, would seem to have been a 
more reasonable way of securing this 
result, than the modem one of cutting 
short a forensic aigu ment. We should 
hope that the occasion may never 
again arise of seeking to investigate 
any of the questions then agitated; 
as, if the law of Ireland be not tho 
same as that of England in the con¬ 
duct of trials for himi treason—ns was 
successfully asserted by the Crown in 
O’Brien’s case—such anomafy ought 
at once be cure(| by legislation. 

When the wntof error was disposed 
of, a new difficulty arose. O’Brien in¬ 
sisted that the capital sentence could 
not be commuted for transportation 
wlthont bis consent, and be expressed 


a decided preference for being bang^. 
It w.ns doubted whether he was quite, 
sincere jn tliis, as it was impos¬ 
sible for Lord Clarendon to gratify 
him, consistently with communications 
made to O’Brien that it was intended 
to spare his life. To have hanged and 
beheaded him at this stage, m com¬ 
pliance with tho legal righto ho insisted 
on, would have looked like slmrp 
practice, and a bill was passed very 
rapidly through tho Houses to remove 
miy doubts os to the power of the Crown 
in such a case. Great law]rer8 said 
such a bill was unnecessary; yet wa 
incline to think it was wise to pass 
it, as tho view of tho law taken by 
O’Brien is that put forward in several 
works of authority. See, for instance, 
Christian’s note to Vol. I. of Black- 
stone, p. 137. Tho Act was passed, 
and the prisoners, convicted of high 
treason and of treason-felony in the 
Irish insurrection of 1848, were at 
lust shipped^ ofi'. 

Since their arrival in the penal set¬ 
tlement they have been offered tickets 
of leave, which all but O' Brien have 
accepted. His refusal to accept a 
ticket of leave,‘or give any parole, has 
necessarily subjected him to the incon¬ 
venience of imprisonment; andnothinz 
can be more unfair than to reproach 
either the government, which seems to 
have treated him with all possible 
humanity, or the governor of the prison 
in which ho insists on living—who is 
responsible for his safe custody—for 
consequences which arise from bis own 
determination to preserve the dignity 
of a rebel general unimpaired. The 
public sympathy with the family of 
this most impracticable and wrong¬ 
headed man makes every one seek to 
forgive his strange outrage on the laws 
of society ; but It is one thing to seek 
excuses or palliations for his conduct 
in the pecuUar constitution of his 
mind, and another to suffer men en¬ 
gaged in the discharge of very difficult 
and very onerous auties to he ma¬ 
ligned, as every one who tries to do 
hiB duty, without ministmng to the 
vanity of a man, in every possible 
point of view most criminal, is sure of 
being. This can only be corrected by 
a saner state of feeling, to which we 
believe ^ country it returning. 


4 BtacbUme, t Yemen, 
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We ^eld heve been glad to have 
concluded this notice of Mr. Town¬ 
send's book with praise* but it is not 
possible* in any point of view* to be 
satisfied with his account of Smith 
O'Brien's trial. This is the only Irish 
trial in the Yolurae. In the second 
volume of the work is the trial of 
O'Connell for conspiracy* which is, in 
many respects, much more ably exe¬ 
cuted. We cannot give high praise to 
^esd volumes. It is not always pos- 
nble to make out a clear account of 
what actually passed in court, from 
Mr. Townsend's narrative, and that 
narrative is very confusedly distribu¬ 
ted between what he calls introduc¬ 
tions” to each trial* and the abstract of 
the trial itself. In bis *' introductions*'* 
he is naturally led into disquisitions, 
in which he assumes his reader to be al¬ 


ready acquainted With aU the details of 
the trial he is going to read; passages are 
quoted from counsel's speeches, and 
from judges’ charges; and then, in his 
narrative of the trial itself* these pas¬ 
sages are omitted because they have 
appeared in the introduction. The 
value of such a book, were such a book 
prepared with the care it deserves* 
would be very groat. Still* much* 
though not all we could wish, has 
been done by Mr. Townsend. Ihe 
book is not without its value; and the 
desirableness of having the story—at 
least—of these remarkable trials, pre¬ 
served in some record less perishable 
than the newspaper* and more easily 
accessible than the law-roport* is not 
unlikely to sccuro for these volumes 
extensive circulation and popularity. 


THE rOBTBY OF WOBnsVTOBTH. 

The voice of Nature* in her changeful moods. 

Breathes o’er the solemn waters as they flow ; 

And 'mid the waviiigs of the ancient woods* 

Murmurers* now filled with joy* now sad and low. 
Thou gentle Poet* she bath tunea thy mind 
To deep accordance with the harmony 
That floats above the mountain summits tree* 

A concert of Cication on the wind. 

And thy calm strains arc breathed as tho’ the l>ove 
And Nightingale had given thee for thy dower 
The soul of music and the heart of love ; 

For with a holy tranquillizing power* 

They fall upon the spirit* like a gleam 
'Of i^uiet starlight on a troubled stream. 


OK ItBAniKa MRS. HEMAm's LASt LVRTC. 

DBsponmsKcv asd asfibatiok. 

Tliy life was ever freshened by the stroams 

Of Knowledge blent with Beauty, and thv soul 
Did mirror thou tec Ntar-Iight of its dreams* 

As in sioft glory they were wont to roll. 

And in thy dying hour, os Israel’s being 

Lunged for a draught from that pure well* whose flow 
Had been like music to his youthful life; 

So was the spirit yearning for the spring 
Of living waters—but their current low 

Ebbed from thy soul, by feverish pain controlled. 

And when at length* 'mid tod and fervent strife. 

The glorious tide of inroiration roUed; 

Once thy Tips—like him on Judah's sod* 

Thou poured’st it forth—an offoring to thy God 1 
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A NEAT little Tolumr, witli this title, 
hits been lately published by O’Daly, 
of Dublin, containing specimens of 
the indigenous poetry (principally 
songs) of Munster, both in the verna* 
calar and in an English dress, and ac- 
c6mpaniud by the music to which they 
were set. Of the teanslations it is 
sufficient to say they are Clarence 
Mangan's—of course excellent: he un- 
tei'ed into the spirit of Irish verso with 
a facility that is surprising, when we 
remember that (to use the words of the 
preface) “ he was totally uuac([U!)inted 
with the original language, and made 
his versions of Gaelic poetry from lite¬ 
ral translations, furnished to him by 
Irish scholars.” 

In O’Daly’s pretty 4ittl« book the 
Munsterrnau bads, as familiar words, 
the names of his old aciptaintances, 
Andrew hl'Gratb, the merry pedlar 
(or merry monger, as commonly called); 
Timothy O’Sullivan, the pious; Denis 
M'Namara, the foxy; WilliamO’llcf- 
feriian, the blind; John O’Tuomy, 
the merry ; Father William English, 
and others; but ho asks, “where is 
Dermod O’Curnan?—why has all men¬ 
tion of Aim been omitted?”—^yet ho 
deserved a niche in that miniature 
temple of the Momonian muse, as well 
from the interest attached to his tra¬ 
gical story, as from the intrinsic merit 
of his poetry, which is elegiac in its 
genius, and often terse and antithetical 
in style, and evinces a mind of much na¬ 
tural refinement. We have never met 
with any of O’Curnan’s poems, trans¬ 
lated or printed; and though wo have 
seen some of them in MS. among the 
peasantry, in the county of Waterford, 
we believe they are chiefly preserved 
by oral tradition. O'Curnan seems 
to have been unknown to Edward 
O’Reilly, who docs not .allude to him 
in his “ Chronological^ Accoimt of 
nearly Four Hundred Irish Writers 
therefore a short account of the ill- 
fated bard may not be superfluous. 


Dermod O’Curnan, the son of a 
fanner, was born about, or a little be-< 
fore, 1740 , in the county of Cork, but 
resided, after he grew up, in the 
parish of ModelHgo, comity of Water¬ 
ford. Young O’Curnan waJ^iecn- 
liarly gifted by nature; ho had a 
finely formed person; a strikingly 
handsome face ; a lively disposition; 
agreeable manners; deep and ardent 
feelings, and considerable abilities; 
and was, from his early youth, a poet. 
Unhappily he fell in love with a pretty 
peasant girl, a native of Mo^lligo 
(the Mary” of his poems), who was 
proud of the attachment of a young 
man so much superior to her usual 
associates, and encouraged, perhaps 
reciprocated, his love. But she saw 
that other girls were anxious to attract 
his attentions at their dances and rus¬ 
tic recreations; and, inspired by the 
demon of jealousy, she repaircil to one 
of those old crones of whom formerly 
there were too many, who professed 
to deal in charms, spells, and philtres, 
and purchased from her a potion said 
to be of virtue to keep her lover con¬ 
stant to herself. This she contrived 
to mingle in his drink at some convi¬ 
vial meeting; the mischievous com¬ 
pound attacked his brain, and the un¬ 
fortunate Dermod became incurably 
deranged. His whole temperament 
changed; he lost his vivacity, and be¬ 
came melancholy, moody, and unso¬ 
cial, bat retained his poetic talent; 
and though aware of the fatal injury 
inflicted on him by his Mary, he 
still remembered his passion, which 
seemed to gather intensity from bis 
madness. But now he hod become an 
obji^>ct of terror and dislike to her, 
and she repelled him harshly whenever 
ho approached her, as he onen did, to 
complain of his shattered health and 
his troubled brain, of which he was 

S [uite sensible. Her cold and disdain- 
iil manner augmented his malady, and 
he wandered about the solitary parts 


• The Poets and Poetry of Munster: a Selection of Irish Songs by the Poets of the last 
Century, with Poetical Transiations by the late James Clarence Mangan, now fbr the 
time published. With the Original Music, and Biographical Sketches of the Authors. By 
John O’Oaly, Editor of “ Beliquei of Ixiab Jacobite Poetry,’* Ao. Dahlia : John O’Daly. 
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of Modelligo, awretched bemg, ragged, he became conscious of the nature and 

barefooted, sallow, sickly, with scarcely the consequences of his act, pd rushed 
a trace of bis former beauty left; but from the house to conceal himself. 
stiU frequently comiwsing poems on . The dismay of Mary’s family, at 
his love and his despair, which he finding her headless csorpse, on their 
could bo induced by kindness to repeat return from chapel, may be conedved. 
to his friends, by whom they were On searching for the murderer, the 
committed to memory. track of the madman was ewily dis- 

At length he disappeared for some covered; he was found lying hid 

time, and was supposed to have left among the standing corn in a neigh* 

that B^ t of the country. But one bouriug field; the blood on his hands 

SundJf^orning, in the latter end of and clothes bore witness against him, 

summer, while all the rural popula- but none such was needed} he corf- 

tion was at Mass, he suddenly entered fessed all that had passed with suffi. 

the cottage of his scornful love, near cient coherent, and was conveyed to 

Farnano Bridge. It happened that prison. The fate of O’Curnan wasthe 

she had remained at homo idone, and reverse of that of Sophocles: when 

was employed cutting brambles with a the Greek poet was charged with de> 

bill-hook, to feed the fire on which the rtmgement, his verses were accepted 

potatoes were boiling for dinner. Im- by the judges of the case as a proof of 

mediately on O’Ciirnaii’s entrance he his sanity; O’Curnan's, on the eon- 

bogan to speak to her of his endiuing trary, furnished to liis jury a strong 

attachment, and to entreat her pity; presumption of his lunacy, which being 

but insteatl of trying to soothe and established by evidence as to his ha- 

amuse the maniac till sonro one shonid hits, and their cause, the “Mad Poet" 

come in, it appears that she foolishly was acquitted of wilful murder, but 

irritated him by contemptuous expres- Avas confined for life as a dangerous 

sions, and especially by taunting him maniac. The tragedy wc have related 

with his infirmity. Knowing himself occurred about eighty-seven years ago. 

to have lajcn in this respect her vie- After O’Curnan had lost his reason, 
tim, he became infuriated beyond the chancing one day to meet .the object 

usual pitch of his delirium—and, in a of his unfortunate attachment, he 

wild paroxysm of frenzy, snatching up complained to her of illness ; she 

the billhook, he severed her bend from asked him, “ What ailed him_what 

her body. Remarkable retribution I was bis sickness ?" In reply to which, 

she fiill a sacrifice to the madness that he poured forth a poem which he 

she had occasioned by her own super- afterwards recited to persons who com- 

stition and jealousy. No sooner ivas inittod it to writing. A manuscript 

the fatal deed done, and O’Ounian’s copy was given to us by a country 

fury appeased by the blood of the schoolmaster who taught Irish; and 

murdered woman, than the feeble from that Ave make the following 

light of such reason as ho commonly translation direct from the vcmiu 

retained daAvned again upon his mind; cular;_ 

THE I-AV or THE AFFUCTED BAUD. 

Thmi art my pain, my Mary!—pining ever. 

Thus hast thou left me since I’ve thought on thee: 

From all my friends more gladly would I sever, 

Than from thy presence still an outcast be. 

I taste no food-long nights I'm sleepless lying; 

Sobs heave ray bosom; rest and peace are fled; 

If to my strong love still tky love denying, 

In one short month thou’lt find me with the dead. 

Where's the cure to stay my betdth's perdition?— 

She only hsis it—she who wrought my harm: • 

’Tis not in sea or land, herb or physician— 

^ris with youth’s blossom, 'tis with l^auty's charm. 

I know not heat from cold, nor night from montow, 

Nor the tame hen from cuckoo of the dell: 

My friends J know not—but to soothe my sorrow, 

If thou wonldst come, my heart would know well, 
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Love, my free gift, 'tia that lias caus’d my anguish: 

Love vrithout stain, dishonour, or design $ 

For her, the fair, the pearly.tooth'd> 1 languish; 

Ah, woe is me! I may not call her mine. 

Would that in some deep glen we two-—we only- 
deluded dwelt, from aU the world away; 

With timid pleadings, in her bower so lonely, 

I'd woo her fondly all the summer day. 

Give me, my Mary, once thy lips' soft pressure; 

But once—and raise me to t%se1f from death: 

Else bid them come my narrow grave to measure. 

Where lurks the beetle the rank grass beneath. 

From my thin cheek the hue of heauh has vanish’d j 
My life’s not life—my voice not voice, but air: 

Joy, hope, the music of my spirit banish’d; 

Love's slave I mourn, in bondage to despair. 


This poem is very characteristic; 
the complaints it expresses are symp. 
tomatic of derangement; the loss of 
sleep and appetite; the failure of re* 
collection and discernment, yet the 
consciousness of his state, the know* 
ledge that his beloved vfas “ she who 
wrought his harm;” the hopelessness 
of cure, unless the antidote should 
proceed from her, as did the bane ; 
and then the touching allusion to hia 
heart’s memory, that would recognise 
her, though at loigot all else. 

In the mad songs written by some 
persons, in the character of maniacs 
(such as Robert Herrick’s ** Mad 
Maid’s Song," 

“ Oodd-moRov to tbo day m ftli','' ftc.,) 

and even in Shakespeare's, if we may 
venture to say so, there is a studied 
wildness, an artificial incoherence. But 
in the lay of the real maniac, the evi¬ 
dences of his malady come out so 
simply, so unaffectedly, that we cannot 
but feel it is nature, not art. It re¬ 
minds us of the anecdote of the actress 
who had formerly been celebrated as 
Ophelia, bat who was obliged to leave 
the stage in consequence of mental 
derangement. Having accidentally 
learned that Hamlet was to be per¬ 
formed one night at a nmghbouring 
theatre, she eluded her guardian, 
esewed from the house, anff stealing 
to the place of performance, concealed 
herseli till the mad scene; tiien spriim- 
ing on the stage before she could be 
anticipate^ she went through hm* once 
favonte part with a trutii and feeling 
that melted all the audience to tears; 


never before had they witnessed so 
affecting, because so natural, an 
Ophelia. As the difference between 
the sane and the insane actress’s re> 
presentation of the distracted maiden, 
so is the difle^nce between tlte song 
of areally frenzied poet and that of 
him who only assumes the character of 
a maniac at the moment of writing. 

The song of Eaimm-na-chune, or 
Ned of the Hills, the celebrated free¬ 
booter, is given in O’Daly's book; but 
the version differs so much from that 
which we have been accustomed to hear, 
that we venture to ’ give a translation 
from our own familiar Irisk copy, 
cause it is so much more characteristic 
of the outlaw. Ned of the Hills, 
properly Edmund O'Ryan,* of the 
county Tipperary, sprung from an 
ancient and once wemthy family, the 
O’Ryans of Kilnelongurty, but rained 
by the confiscations that followed 
the civil wars. To a well-born man 
thus rendered destitute, who could 
not dig, and wow ashamed to b^, 
it often appeared that no alternative 
for existence remuned but that of a 
freobooting career, which hepemu^ed 
himself into believing a just retribu¬ 
tion—a spoiling of tne spoilers. To 
this idea, and* to the losses the outlaw 
had sustained by forfeiture, a strong 
Mlusion is made in the Irish song in 
our possession (said by tradition to 
have oeen written by Edmund O’Byan 
himself), but which is not to be found 
in O’Daly’s ctmy. The song, it will 
be observed, tal^ the form of a dia¬ 
logue between tho.otttlaw and hia love; 
we have preserved the metre as oear^ 
as we could 


* Be was horn In the latter part of the 17th centiuy, 
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TBB SONG OF NED OF THE HILLS. 

Who calls me without ? whose Toice is so shrill ? 
Whose hand at my closed door is beating ?’* 

“ My jwarl of delight, ’tis thy Ned of the Hill, 
Whose heart longs to bear thee his greeting.” 

" Oh, friend of my soul 1 steal in here and hide, 
Thou’rt drown’d in this pitiless weather ; 

Take thee dry garments, sit down at my side. 

We’ll watdi thi-ough the long hours together." 

“ I gaze on the light in thy soft blue eye. 

Dear girl of the ringletty tresses ; 

And my thoughts they urge me with thee to fly 
To the wild wood’s dewy recesses. 

There the grass is must giueii, the birds most sweet. 
On the yow-lree the cuckoo sits ever; 

Deep in the hawthorns our fragrant retreat. 

Where death could discover us never. 


** Long is the night, and my heart is devoid 
Of warmth, as the wintry sun’s gleaming: 
Tm n plundered man, and my home 's destroy’d ; 

liut a deed I must do that's beseeming,” 

“ Then with thfe will I go, niy faithful love 1 . 

To the lone haunted Dun* repairing ; 

With thee through all Munster I’ll gladly rove. 
Though its size be the half f of Erin.” 

“ Dear little Mora 1 though wedding with me 
Will bring shame to the maid I cherish. 
Yet ne’er shall tlun- say I abandon thee; 

In the ocean I’d rather perish. 

Thou shalt bo the tender bride of my heart, 

For 'twould break to leave thee behind me; 
But ah I when I think how loving thou art, 

’Mid the poorest in Ireland I find me.” 


There are, in our Irish version, many 
touches characteristic of the outlaw, 
which are not in the Gielic copy printed 
by O’Daly, such as the proposed 
watchfulness, as if to guai'd ag:un8t 
surprise (in the first stanza)—^the allu¬ 
sion to his wrongs, and the deed of 
befitting vengeance that he meditated; 
the foithful readiness of his mistress to 
leave her home and wander with him 
throughout Munster, even harbouring 
for security in pl^s seputed to be 
haunted; the allusion to tlie reproach 
4he would incur by becoming the wife 
of a bandit; and his own sensibility 
to his impoverished statu, renderad 
more acute when he thought of that 


love which he could but so ill requite. 
There is one “Edmund of the Hills,” 
as from the Irish, by Lady Morgan 
(when Miss Owenson), from what ori. 
ginal wp know not: it has one or two 
ideas in common with ours and 
O’Daly’s; but is simply a love song, 
without a ringle touch of distinctive 
character; an<T might as well be the 
lay of the most peaceable and orderly 
man in the community, even of a jus¬ 
tice of the quorum himself, as of an 
outlaw. 

The story of Edrannd O’llyan, or 
Ned of the Hills, is that of many of 
the Irish outlaws in the olden times. 
Scions of proud and honourable fami- 


* Literally, Dun na a-yealt, the Dun of the wlM sylvan bein^ or satyrs. There is a 
■Qleonn na n-gealt in Kerry. 

t LitwaHy, “ Hunster, a province, and the half of Iteland alluding to the division of 
Ireland into two halves, between Con of the Handred Battles, and Eugene More, aflas Mogha 
Muadhat; the southwn half, Munster, which then ioclud^ lidiute||, bdng called Leaih 
Mofhtt, llCogh’s bidf; thd twt wM Leedh C/btan, Con's inlf. 
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lies, beggared by coidlsoations, unskil. 
led in any craft, art, or science that 
'would procure them a maintenance 
among sober dtizens; too proud U> 
stoop to what they would call servile 
drudgery; too poor to be able to 
emigrate and “ seek their fortunes ” 
abroad; the brand of "caste” upon 
them to mar and thwart their exertions 
at home: trained to field exercises, un¬ 
erring marksmen, dashing riders, un. 
tiring runners, brave, athletic, hardy, 
the life of a freebooter in an unsettled 
country like Ireland suggested itself of 
course—what else could be expected 
from them?—what else remained? 
What were ruined Koman Catholic 
gentlemen to do, when they could not 
get into some foreign military sendee ? 
Poor, haughty, untaught to cam their 
bread, often prevented from tiying to 
Icam; sorely tried by natural heart¬ 
burnings at seeing themselves driven 
destitute from the lands, the homes, 
nay, tlic vciy tombs of their fathers, to 
m^o room tor strangers—then followed 
the train of reasoning by which they 
persuaded themselves of the justice, 
nay, almost the duty, of mprisals. The 
speech ^Roderick Dhu (" Lady of the 
Lake,”Xlanlo 5), in defence of his pre¬ 
datory habits, is as applicable to the 
condition and actuating motives of 
the gentlemen outlaws of Ireland, 
forced to fly to rocks and momi. 
tains, as if Scott had them in his niiud 
•when he wrote.' AVe seek not to 
justify their transgressions: to trace 
their causes, with a charitable allow¬ 
ance for human temptation and human 
frailty, is but to account for, not to 
justify. Well would it have been for 
society and for themselves, had these 
misguided men been able to apply the 
Christian precept—" In your patience 
possess ye your souls;" but tlie wild 
times of Ireland’s commotions were not 


These fertile plains, that soften’d vale, 
Were once tlie birth-right of the Gael; 
The stronger came with iron hand, 

And {h>m our fhUiers rent the land. 
Where dwell we now 1 see ruddy swell 
Crag over crag, and fell o’er fell. 

Ask we this savage heath we tread, 

Fur fattened steer, or household bread; 
Ask we for flocks these shingles diy; 
And erell the mountain might reply,— 

‘ To you, as to your sii'es of yore, 

Belong tiio target and claymore I 
1 give you shelter in my breast, 

Your ovm good bladea must via. the test.’ 


favourable to the growth of the Chris- 
tian graces on any side; and we must 
recolfect the prevalence of ideas of 
wliich wo now can scarcely form a just 
estimate, and the state of education 
and of the community, so different 
from that to which we are accustomed. 

An honourable exception to the false 
principles that a^uateu so many unfor¬ 
tunate persons, is found in Christopher 
Fleming, twentieth Lord Slan^. At 
the time of the battle of the Boyne, ho 
was but a minor; he took no part in 
the civil warS, but be extended the 
hospitality of his roof, fur one night, 
to I James IL, whom he had been 
taught to regard as his lawful sove¬ 
reign, and who had been the friend of 
his family. Fqr such venial trans¬ 
gression, this harmless oflender, and 
unrebelling “rebel," forfeited all he 
possessed, even bis title. With a 
heavy heart this disinherited and dis- 
titlea stripling must have passed 
through the gate that shut him out for 
ever from that lovely vale, watered by 
the Boyne, where stood the castle 
that, from tlie twelfth century, had 
never lacked a Fleming for its lord, 
and where the tomb of his mother still 
exists, amid the ruins of St. Erc’s 
hermitage. But ho wreaked no ven- 
gcance on society; he warred not with 
tite laws that he might have considered 
as warring with him—ho submitted to 
their authority, and became a good 
servant of the English cfown. In 1707, 
Queen Anne granted him a pension of 
^00 a-year “ for his military services 
and ill consideration of his youth, at 
the period of the confiscation, he was 
restored in blood, but not to the lands 
and title of lus fathers, from which be 
was barred by a former act of the Irish 
Parliament. As indemnity, he was 
created Viscount Longford, in 1713. 
Thus guided by well-regulated senti- 


Pent iu this fortress of the north, 

Tliink'st thou we will not sally forth, 

To spoil the spoiler as we may. 

And from the robber rend the prey ? 

Ay, ^ my soul I—^whUe on yoU plain 
The MXon rears one shock of grain: 
While, of ten thousand herds, there strays 
But one along yon river’s maze— 

The Gael, of plain and river heir. 

Shall with strong hand redeem his share. 
Where live the monntain ehlefe who bold 
That plundering lowland field and fold, 
la ou^t but retribution true ? 

Seek other cause ’gainst Roderick Dhu.” 
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ments, he won his vrey to distinction 
by those martial qualities which others 
perverted, to a wretched career of 
tesandage.* 

fiat though that porticukr genus of 
outlaws of which wo speak has passed 
away, the influence their career exer¬ 
cised over the minds of the peasantry 
has not, even yet, died out. To that 
influence we may clearly trace the 
gencr^ sympathy of the lower class 
(especially in the south and west) for 
offenders, and their anxiety to screen 
them from justice. When a forfeited 
and ruined gentleman had become a 
freebooter, all the compassionate feel¬ 
ings of a naturally warm-hearted and 
romantic people were enlisted in his 
favour. They saw in him the repre¬ 
sentative of a family to whom they 
had ever looked im with affection and 
respect (for the Irish peasant always 
observed the Oriental, nay Scj^ptural 
rule of reverence to superiors; he could 
not degrade himself to the coarse blus¬ 
ter of the low English bully, who sets 
his arms a-kimbo at a gentleman with, 

I’m as good as yourself any day”) ; 
they saw one who had been reared in 
affluence a fallen man, worse than a 
beggar, because more sensitive to pri¬ 
vations ; then would they recount the 
former glories of the race “that had 
lived among them for ages, and al¬ 
ways kept the warm house and the 
open hand," and descant on the per¬ 
fections and the wrongs of their heir, 

turned out for a stranger, and forced 
to shelter among the woods and rocks, 
and to starve, or help himself by tlie 
B^nghand.” So, rrapecting his birth, 
pitying his ^versity, admiring his 
bravery, abetting his wild deeds, and 
aiding him to b^c pursnit, they clung 
to the man of fallen fortunes (on such 
the genteel world turns its bock) with 
a kim of feudal loyalty; amid all their 
own poverty gold could not bribe tiiem 
to betray the Wd consecrated in their 
eyes by misfortune. Res e»t sacra 
mtMr, said a Roman sage; ,but the 
axiom was never so true anywhere as 
among the Irish peasants in tlm oM 
troubles. 

The feats of the outlaws, and the 


songs composed on them, were handed 
down by tradition to posterity ; and 
around their graves the peasantry still 
gather in groups after mass, or after a 
funeral, to talk of the old times. Thus 
they do round a tomb in the rural 
churchyard of Syddan (Meath), em¬ 
blazoned with armorial bearings, now 
much defaced, but still bearing an in¬ 
scription to the purport, that “This 
monument was erected by Gerahi 
Fleminge, son of Patrick Fleminge 
and Mary Hussey, in memorial of nis 
grandfather; and his uncles, James 
and Patrick Fleminge, of Syddan ; and 
for himself and his posterity, 1G87.” 
I’hese Fleminges sprang from the same 
stock as the Flemings, Barons ofSlane, 
and forfeited in the civil wars. The 

uncles,” James and Patrick Fle¬ 
minge, became celebrated freebooters, 
and are still remembered and lamented 
as “ the poor gentlemen that were 
forced to turn highwaymen.” 

The peasantry, when once they had 
been accustomed to sympathise with 
men under ban, and to support and 
abet them, continued to cnerisli the 
Inclination, though the objects of their 
interest had become degraded from the 
romantic outlaw (now cxtinc1i|l to the 
vulgar ruffian, the mere robber and 
murderer; wanting the power of just 
discrimination, they classed all alike, 
as “ poor fellows in trouble.” The 
feeling which originally sprung from 
virtues, from fiddity, generosity, and 
respect, has tended downwards to ntter 
degradation—such is the danger of hos- 
tility, under almost any circumstances, 
to established and recognised auUio- 
rity. Like some plants—whoso root is 
medicinal, but whose flowers are ofTen- 
sive, or whose berries are poisonous— 
the sentiment which at its birth was 
respectable, in its maturity has become 
vicious. 

We seem to have rambled away from 
the ** Poets of Munster” in particular, 
to the bandits of Ireland in general; 
but the text from which our gloss has 
extended was furnished by one, who, 
celebrating his own wM life in song, 
combined the characters of ^e outlaw 
and the poet, Edmund O'Byan. 


about 1728, without mals issue, the style and Udeof Fleming, 
IsoutmtiAiigftvd, became exUnet. ^ " 
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AGNES SQABE AND BER COTEBPORABIES. 


At tho oommencement of the fifteenth 
century, the Ions contests between the 
rival houses of Lorraine mur Bar 
seenied likely to be terminated by tho 
extinction of both thiniUes. The sole 
representative of the latter house was 
the Cardinal of Bar, an aged prelate; 
while the destinies of Lorraine hung 
on the life of a feeble infant, daughter 
of its chivalrous duke, Charles, and 
lus exalted consort, Margaret of Ba> 
varia. 

The little Isabelle, on whose frail 
existence so tnudi depended, was 
tended, cherished, almost idolised, by 
her future subjects, as well as by her 
fond parents. As she grew in years 
and bodily vigour, the faculties of her 
precocious mind were developed under 
the judicious care of her wise mother 
and gifted father. Charles of Lorraine 
was the most accomplished prince of 
his day. He bad proved himself a bravo 
and skilful warrior ifif his campaigns 
in Germany and Hungary. He had 
commanded tho forces of the Teutonic 
Knights in Prussia, and had been tho 
main stay of the Hungarian monarch 
in his war with the Turks. Tho Duke 
of Lorraine was no less skilled in tlio 
arts of peace. A poet of no mean ex¬ 
cellence, his I'cfmcd and liberal mind, 
his elegant tastes, and his graceful and 
winning manners, are praised by the 
historiographers of his own time, who 
ever found a welcome at his hospitable 
court. 

Under these beneficent influences 
the little Isabelle passed her childhood 
and^ early girlhoM, not quite com- 
paiuonless, tov her playmate flom the 
cradle—to whom she was ever fondly 
attached—was the fair and gentie 
Agn^ Sorel, whose singular ^ven¬ 
tures we are about to narrate. 

The ** Demoiselle de Eromenteau," 
as she was styled, though of very 
inferior rank to her mend, could 
scarcely be regarded as a dependant. 
Her utfaer, the Seigneur de Saint 
G^rand, was attached to the semm of 
the Count de Clermont; and his little 
Agn^s was tended and educated by 
the Dhke and Duchess of Lorraiue with 
the same care aa their own daugh^. 
In many ^ts of character the girls 


resembled each other. Agn^s, who 
was tlio elder by one year, was re- 
n^kable for her gentleness and win¬ 
ning sweetness of deportment. Isa¬ 
belle had more vivacity, and greater 
brilliancy. They were both beautiful, 
but tho same distinction might be ob¬ 
served in the style of their personal 
charms. Isabelle, though without tho 
shadow of vanity, pride, or hautenr, 
looked every inen a queen;” the 
noble blood of tho great Charlemagne 
flowed in her veins, and the high-bom 
lady, destined to command, was appa¬ 
rent in every movement and gesture. 
Agn^s has been likened to the *‘Madon- 
na" of Raflkcllc. Her fair qnd slender 
form, her- large, soft, pleading eyes, 
bespoke a soul gentle, timid, and 
trusting. Yet Agnes was not a weak 
or insipid character. The most ac- 
complislied woman of her day—the 
most delightful converser—so much so, 
that even at that epoch, so fruitful in 
illustrious ladies, she was looked on as 
a prodigyj—she owed her great and 
enduring influence more to her mental 
qualities than to her personal attrac¬ 
tions. ShcAfascinated all who came 
within her sphere; and occupying, 
though she atterwards did, a most 
anomalous and (questionable position, 
she never made a personal enemy, but 
gained and retained tho affectionate 
good-will of those who, we should 
naturally suppose, would have re- 
arded her elevation to power and in- 
uence with envious and indignimt 
feelings. 

The aged Cardinal of Bar, feeling 
himself on the verge of the grave, 
anxiously desired to terminate, by a 
marriage between Isabelle and bis 
grand-nephew Rcn§, the strife which 
had for generations been waged be¬ 
tween tho houses of Box and Lor¬ 
raine. The young prince, destined 
for this alliance, was the second son 
of Louis of Anjou and Yolande of 
Arragon, whose mother had been a 
princess of the house of Bar. The 
Cardinal had adopted and educated 
^ng, with the design of making him 
his heir, and had spar^ no pams to 
perfe(H> him in those arts and exer. 
decs befttting hia b%h rnak and 
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position; and although in some ra- 
spects his nephew might scarcely aspire 
to the. hand of the heire«a of Lorraine, 
still the pretensions of the young raunt 
were not inconsiderable. His sister, 
Afario, was married to the Dauphin 
Charles, heir-apparent to the crown of 
France. His father, titular King of 
Naples and Sicily, although he had 
failcil in'establishing himself in this 
inheritance, bequeathed by Queen 
Joanna, could yet transmit his title to 
these rich possessions, which his chil¬ 
dren might hope eventually to inherit. 
Indueiicud, perhaps, less by these con¬ 
siderations, than by his iiersoiial merits, 
the Duke and Duchess declared them¬ 
selves in favour of Ileus’s suit; and 
their youthful daugliter Ijccame his 
bride ere she had attained her fitloonth 
year. 

When Tsabulle bade adicji to her 
native Lon’aiiu', and accompanied her 
husband to Proveneje, she did not part 
from the friend of her girlhood. i\gne.s 
Sorcl shared thejoys, and .>'ympathi!>ed 
in the soitows of her wedded lift*. At 
first the horizon was bright and cloud¬ 
less. Isabelle, who was over an adored 
wife, became ibe prond mother of four 
chihlrcn, “the most l)cautiful ever 
seen”—so the cotemporary ehronielers 
assure us; but when her father’s death 
made her heiress of Lorriiine, the 
gathering clouds of war, itud its attend, 
ant miseries, cast their linld shadows 
around her: her cousin, Antoitio de 
Vandemtmt, contested the succession, 
asserting that Lorraine was too noble 
a fief to descend to a female. Singu¬ 
larly enough, the question had never 
before arisen: Charles of Lorraine 
was the first prince who hod not left 
behind him mtUe heirs. The Duke of 
Burgundy simported the claims of 
Antoine do Yandemont; and Ren£, 
after bravely fighting for the inheri¬ 
tance of his wife, was taken prisoner 
at the battle of Bulligneville, and con. 
demued to a rigorous captivity in the 
castle of Dijon. 

This fatal battio was lost by the rash 
impetuosity of the young nobles of 
XiOrraine and Bar, who fought in the 
ranks of their Duke KenC*. The 
veteran general Brnhasan had ear¬ 
nestly entreated his master to act on 
the defepsive. 

•• Quand on a peur desfbuilles, il ne 
&ut pas alter an bois,“ said a young 
galtan^ contemptuously. 

*<Cha paroles ne sent pas pour 


moi,*’ replied the brave old soldier; 
**Dieu merei, j’ai toujours v6cu sans 
reproche; et encore anjourd’hui on 
verra si e’est la crainte on Ic bon conseil 
qui me font parley de la sorte.” 

The result justified his prediction : 
Bene, having done all that a brave 
man could do, and received many ho¬ 
nourable wounds, fell into the hands 
of his enemy. When Isabelle learned 
the tidings of this disastrous fight, and 
heard that her beloved lord was in 
captivity, she hastened to Chinon, to 
entreat Charles’s aid and mediation 
with the Duke of Burgundy to pro¬ 
cure the freedom of her husband. But 
llcng owed his liberation from capti¬ 
vity to a more romantic cause than the 
infrreossion of his royal brother-in- 
law. Philip of Burgundy having 
visited his captive, found him employed 
ill ])ainting, Kent* had executed on 
glass very charming and faithful por¬ 
traits of Philin and bis father, Jean- 
saus-peur. The kind-hearted Duke 
was touched and interested : he con¬ 
versed frecpiently with the accom- 
Tilished prince, .and restored to 
iiim hi.s liberty, only stipulating that 
ho should .siirrmidcr himself a captive 
the following year, if the conditions 
annexed as the price of his freedom 
shoidd not have been complied with. 

The visit of Isabelle to Chinon was, 
noverthelt*ss, productive of important 
results. Agues Sol'd had accom¬ 
panied hcr;_ and, in the inteiwicw 
whiuh the princess of Lorraine and Bar 
had with her Sovereign, the grace and 
beauty of the “ Demoiselle de Fro- 
menteau” struck the ai-dcnt fancy of 
the young Charles. The impression 
she had made was obsen'cd by the 
wife and mother-in-law of the king. 
The latter, Yolandc of Anjou, was a 
woman of masculine mind; she swayed 
the cai'dess monarch, and, uncon¬ 
sciously to him, had long guided his 
counsels. I'lie passion alike of Yolandc, 
of her daughter. Queen Marie, and of 
the beautiful stranger, was patriotism. 
France was in subjection. Charles 
Us king, and who ought to have been 
its deliverer, was insensible of his dis¬ 
honour, or too much devoted to plea¬ 
sure,^ to make the necessary exertion 
for his country's safety. Marie, beau¬ 
tiful and aimabie, was not beloved. 
The influence which alone could stir 
Charles to noble resolves, should 
spring from a passion which Yolandc 
perceived her daughter could never 
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excito. She conceived the ein^ulari sighted and ambitious woman, unsoru- 

we inay say the unexampled design oi’ puious, as wo have seen, in the choice 

exciting it by the eluirms of Agniis of means which might enable hev to 

Sorel. Wonderful force of the senti- <il»ljiu a (lt‘8ii*eil end. When the for- 

inent of love of country! Marie, tunes of Charles weiu at their lowest 

stranger still to record, assented, ebb, she had never despaired, but cou. 

Hopeless herself of influoncing Char, rageouslj cheered and animated hiip 

Ics through his atleutions, and quite to exertion. Let us cast a rapid glance 

conscious of his passion fur the beau- at Charles’s past career. The iiubecU 

tiful stranger, Qiu'on Marie listened lity of his father. King Charles VI., 

without disapproval to the suggestions and the hatred which his unnatural 

of the vigorons-minded Yolande, that mother had conceived for him, had 

they should wean the voluptuous made the Dauphin, in his earlier years, 

monarch from his ellemiaato indolence an outcast from the sweet charities of 


and unworthy favoritism, by giving 
him as companion and friend, one who, 
they both saw, was gifted with a high 
and commanding intellect, and a 
gentle naliirc and constant heart. 
Surely we cannot wonder that such an 
ago was rich in noble enthusiasm, 
when it witnessed a sacrifice of pride 
and feeling so efti'aordinary in per¬ 
sons so exalted. The disinterested¬ 
ness of friendship has nothing to com¬ 
pare with this astonishing instance of 
patiiotie devotion. Dnt still wc must 
not estimate the sacrifice at more than, 
ill truth, it was worth; or suppose oven 
these heroines capable of Impossibili¬ 
ties. Marie bad had frequent occasion 
to 1 ) 111 . nt her husband’s infiilelities; 
her conjugal love could not be further 
outraged 'bv the substitution of a 
comparatively virtuous attachment for 
tliosc ephemeral amours which had 
hitherto marred the ha]>[}incss of her 
weilded life. That iiiliucncc over the 
mind of Charles which she hail failed 
in securing might, she fondly hoped, 
lie so wielded by tlio beautiful and 
spirituelle friend of the high-minded 
Isabelle of Lorraine, ns to change the 
destinies of tliq hapless reuTm of 
France. She asked from her brother’s 
wife permission to promote the fair 
Agnes to be her maid of honour. 
Isabelle felt keenly the unavoidable 
separation from her friend, sltould she 
yield to the Queen’s entreaties; bnt 
she couhl not allow her sebish afTcc- 
tion to be a barrier to the advance¬ 
ment of Agngs Sorel. .The young 
girl, ignorant of all that was designeil 
for her, was from thenceforth to Uvo 
at court, attached to the perj|pn of 
Marie of Anjou, who even personally 
had conceived a warm regard for one 
whom she designed to inak& if pos¬ 
sible, her own rival. ^ 

Queen Yolande, for she wa^talar. 

loy^gn of the Sicilies, wes % fur- 


homo. The tragical murder of Jean- 
’sans-pouv of Burgundy, on the bridge 
of Monterean, liad drawn down on his 
head the intense hatred of thu Bur- 
^indian party, then the most powerful 
m France. Well might Francis I. 
exclaim, when he gazed, in the Char¬ 
treuse of Dijon, on the efiigy of the 
murdered duke, “ Through that gash," 
])ointing to the wound which disfigured 
the forehead, “the English entered 
France!” The Dauphin always as¬ 
serted, probably with truth, that he 
was innocent of this foul murder. 
Tannegui du Chat el struck thu fatal 
blow; but C!hai'les had expressly in¬ 
vited the Duke of Burgundy to this 
iil-filtcd conference, and the assassina¬ 
tion was aucoiiiplished in his presence, 
Fhilip le Bon, son of the murderecl 
Duke, thirsting for revenge, threw the 
weight of liis va.st power and influence 
into the opjiosing scale, and allied 
himself with the enemies of his coun¬ 
try to avenge his father’s death. By 
the conforeiiec at Arras (1419) he 
paved thu way fur the infamous treaty 
of I'royes (1420), which dianberited 
the Dauphin, and transferred the royal 
diadem to the English invader, Henry 
V. In the treaty, by which Charles 
Y £. thus disQwucid his son, the follow¬ 
ing insulting clause occurs, which must 
have been peculiarly galling to tlfg 
Duupbin:— 

*' Cun»(Ii$raut les borriblos et ^normes 
criiiirs et d6tit8 coiutnH par Charles, soi-di- 
sant Dauphin de Viennois, il est aceordd qua 
noun, iiotre <llt fils li> ro!, ct aussi notre tiis- 
cberflis Philipiic, Duo tie Bourgoyue, nous 
no traitcrons aucuttemeDt da paix et de Con¬ 
corde avec le dit Charles, si non da oonsente- 
inent et du conscil ds tons et de cbaciut de 
nous trois, et des trois ^tats da royamne.” 

Two years later aud the Panphin 
found himself King, though he had but 
a foanty tei^tory, and jbw ndbei^ts* 
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The imbecile Charles had breathed his 
Ust. The Tlctorious Henry had also been 
snatched away by the unsparing hand of 
the destroyer. Paris anu the northern 
provinces were, however, held for the 
young Henry VI., by hisunde, the brave 
Duke of Bedford. Charles VIL could 
only establish his court on the southern 
bank of the Loire; and even there he 
scarceW felt his portion secure. Le 
petit Boi de Bouiges," was the name 
contemptuously given to him by the 
English. Charles** ieVictorieux, ’’Char¬ 
les ** le Bicn Servi,” were titles which 
he could triunmhantly claim, not many 
years kter. llis wondrous success is 
to be ascribed, not to his personal ex¬ 
ertions, for ho was, os has been inti¬ 
mated, indolent and excessively ad¬ 
dicted to pleasure, but to the disa'i- 
minating wisdom, or rather instinct, 
with which he chose his 0000801101 * 3 . 
Ho bad the art, or the good luck, to 
gather around him and^ attach to his 
cause the greatest captains of the age, 
and the wisest and most far-sighted 
politicians t and, notwithstanding his 
indolent habits, had the good sense to 
profit by their counsels and services. 
Wo have only to mention the names of 
“the brave Dunois," the Comte de 
Bichemont, La-Ilire, Snintraillcs, &c., 
who conducted his military operations; 
in the diplomatic department the saga¬ 
cious Ycuande of Anjou, Jacques Buu- 
reau,- and bis brother Gaspard, who 
created for him the most enbetivo ar¬ 
tillery in Europe; aud in finance, that 
most skilful of exchequer-chancellors, 
Jacques Coeur. 

Yolande seems to have understood 
fully the character of her son-in-law. 
She knew him to be of an affectionate 
and trusting nature, and peculiarly 
sensitive to the refined charms of fe¬ 
male sodety. He was capable of ap¬ 
preciating all that is excellent in the 
ehoracter of woman—-her heroism— 
her generous abnegation of self—her 
endori^ devotion. Yolande artfully 
ivwled herself of these influences. Un¬ 
seen hetwlf, she was, as wc have al¬ 
ready obsmrved, guiding hand 
wlncn iufiuenoed Charles throughout 
his entire career, and through him the 
destinies of France, Her daughter. 
Queen Marie, was a very superitHr 
womat;, amiable, aooomplimed, gene¬ 
rous, apd gentle; but site never jios. 
seSsed her husband’s KflEsclion^, though 
hw conduct secured his esteem and 
reap^ot* Stsiuulated by her mother, 


she strenuously laboured to make the 
King lay aside his besetting sin of in¬ 
dolence, and act with vigour against 
the English. Fortune seemed inva¬ 
riably to desert the banner of the law¬ 
ful sovereign, and Charles found his 
best generals and bravest troops so 
often defeated that his friends^ lost 
hope and confidence, and his dispirited 
soldic^ deserted their colours. 

While the Dauphin remained inactive 
atChinon, Orleans, his principal strong¬ 
hold on the Loire, was closely invested 
by the English. Dunois, and others 
of his brave adherents, bad thrown 
themselves into the beleaguered city; 
but with slender hope of making a 
successful resistance to the besieging 
host. In this extremity of Charles’s— 
or rather of Yolande’s—fortunes (for 
it was she who in truth had so far 
fought the battle 0 ^ French iudcjicu- 
denoe) another still more heroic French- 
woman suddenly appearcnl on the stage. 
Commissioned from on liigb, as wc 
believed—to rescue her native land 
from foreign invaders—to raise the 
siege of Orleans, and see her King 
crowned at Kheiins—Jeanne D’Arc, 
the simple shepherd-girl of Domremi, 
presented herself to Charles at Ghinon. 
xolaude saAV, and at a glance compre¬ 
hended her enthusiasm. Perhaps, too, 
she credited her mission: at all events, 
she sympathisedin her patriotic fervour; 
and lost no time in communicating a 
share of her sympathy to Charles. 
Jeanne’s divine commission was recog¬ 
nized. Accoutred in armour, and ^rt 
with the sword of Saint Catherine do 
Fierbois, she threw herself into Or¬ 
leans. Her enthusiasm, her pious 
fervour, and her conviction of a 
triumphant accomplishment of her 
mission, inspired tho garrison with 
now courage. Now hero, now 
there; successive sallies from the be- 
IcagurecLcity fell mth the speed and 
destructmn of lightning on the English 
outposts. A being partaking of ^0 
diaracter of an angel and a prophetess 
headed these unexpected and terrible 
attacks. ^ The superstitious terrors of 
the English were akmied. Seven days 
after d^eanne entered Orleans, the 
d^earas raised, (uid the English were 
in full retreat towards the Seine. So 
far, die mission ^d prosperously; 
she had now to retrieve nor undertak- 
iim to sec Charles placed on the throne 
ofliis ancestors in the old kingly capi¬ 
tal of Rbeiins; but to carry Um tbil^ 
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throii"li ft liostile uoiiiilrv, uvt'ry stronj;- 
liuld ol* which wiis in tlic hands ni' his 
enemies, was even a inoi'o dUKcnlt 
achicveiuciit than the relief of Orleans. 
However, fic'anne’s own helie-f in Ii\ r 
pndern.atnr.il mission had now spreait 
lav and wide, and tlu^e who at first, 
hail probably used her as an adven¬ 
turess, now followed her as a heaveu- 
in.spired finide. The expedition to 
Uheiins was undertaken—every obsla- 
ole gave way before the en(hiisia=m 
of Charles’s followers, llheiins, :ifier 
•a progress as triuinphant as dangerous, 
was gained; and the eonseerated oil, 
which would insure the validity of his 
title in the eyes of all true French¬ 
men, was at length poured on the head 
of King Charles the Seventh. As 
Charles kneeled by iiie high altar, 
Jeanne “la Fueelle” stootl by his 
side, leaiiiug on her snow-white 
banner, spotted with the lleiir-de-lis of 
France, on which was repvesimted tho 
Saviour of tho world, witli the simple 
insci'iplion, Jhesns Maria. “It had 
shared the danger," she said; “ it was 
meet that it should share the glory." 

There .are probably few persons wlio 
.arc not fatuiliar with that exipiislto 
impersonation of Jeanne D’Arc, for 
which we are indebted to the chisel of 
ft second “Maid of Orleans." The 
j)riueess Marie of Wirtomberg, daugh¬ 
ter to the ex-King of the French, has 
represented her in the garb .so minute¬ 
ly described by contemporary writers, 
“ armee tout en bUinc, sanf la teste, 
line petite hache eu sa main leaning 
on tho sword in form of the cross ; her 
fair head bowed, and her features ex- 
pressing resolution, blended with re¬ 
pose. tier mission was now .accom¬ 
plished ; sho fell at her monarch’s feet 
bathed in tears. “ Gentil roi,’’ she 
said, addre-ssing him, “orest execute lo 
])hiisir de Dien, qui voulait que vous 
vinssicz a llheims, recevoir votre digne 
sacrc, pour moutrer que vous etes vrai 
roi, ct uelui auqiiel doit appartenir lo 
royaunie.” 

•Icanuc now lonn;cd to return to her 
simple pastoral life, and her native 
vilhvge. She confided her wishes to 
Dunois. “tie voudrais bien que le 
gentil roi voulut me fairc ramener an- 
priis dc mes pfira ct mere qui auraient 
tant de joie a me revuir. Jo garderais 
Icurs brebis ct betail, et ferais co que 
j’avais coutume de faire." The only 
acknowledgment of her services which 
she demanded, was the exemption from 
VOL. XXXVI.—NO. CCXl. • 


taxation of her native village. Until the 
revolution of 17U3, Neant & came de kt 
PurcUe was entered opposite the name 
of I )umi‘cmi, in the books of tho tax¬ 
ing oillcer t’ortiiat district of LoiTaine, 

Jbit alas! for Jeanne; a fai* dit- 
ferent destiny awaited her, 'fhe 
market-place of lioueii witnessed a 
tragedy which, merely to read of, 
has “drawn iron tears" from niauv 
a manly bivast. The pure, the meek 
heroine, who luid done such gn'at 
things for “ the pity ’’ she had for the 
realm of Franci*, was here to expiato 
the crime of patriotism by the punish¬ 
ment ofwiteheraft. Her infaiiions Judge, 
Caiichnii, Bishop of Beauvais, con¬ 
demned her to be burnt alive. “ llelas 1” 
she exclaimed, when she heard her seu- 
tonce, “ reduire en cendres mon corps 
qui est pur, et n’a rien de cori'oinpu, 
c’ost nil horrible snpplicel” As the 
priest who attended her dismounted 
from the senilbhl, when the executioner 
was about to apply his toi'ch, she said 
to him, “ 'I'enez-vous en bas, levcz la 
croix (levant moi, qua je la voie on 
mouraiit, et dites-inoi de pieuses paroles 
jusqn’a la tin.’’ Her last utterance, 
was, “ Jesns!" 

('hiuon, whore Charles held his little 
court, is ft place familiar, at least by 
UMine, to most pf ns, it.s castle being a 
favoiudlc residence of our English so¬ 
vereigns of the race of Plautagenct. 
Its situation is pictares(|ue and impo¬ 
sing; planted on an elevated platform 
of rock overhanging tho Loire, and 
coimuandiug its june.tion with the 
Vienne, sun’ounded by the veniant 
woods and rich pastnre-land of Tou- 
raine, the “ garden of Fnuicc.” Tho 
ruins, which arc considerable in extent, 
are of great interest, recalling the stir¬ 
ring times of the crusaders, and, a few 
centuries later, the wrongs and sutler. 
ings of the Knights Templars, whose 
and master, the heroic Jacques de 
ulay, was immolated within its walls. 
The adjoining monastery of Fontc- 
vrnult—founded by the devoted enthu¬ 
siast, Robert D’Arbrissol, who, follow¬ 
ing the e.xainp]e of his Divine Master, 
preached repentance and foi^venoss 
to the “chiefest of sinners;" and by 
his eloquent and heartfelt eii^ortations 
reclaimed from vice innumerable Mag- 
dalens, miserable outcasts from society, 
and hopeless, until he proclaimed to 
them the message of mercy, of forgive¬ 
ness from God or man,—.this noble 
and beautiful house of Fontcvrault (X)u. 
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tains the mortal remains of the hm-oi ■■ 
C«Pur-d*’-Li<)». 

At a slioi’t. di.'.fanco iV-.n (.'liinmi 
stood tlm Tills 

was now to b‘coimi tlu* residence of 
Aj^ncs Sorel. 'J’lu' seandal of that dfiy 
reported, and |) 0 ssiljly with truth, that 
Kohardeau was coimecleil with the 
castle where the moiiaiTli held his 
exmrt, by an underground passage. 

Charles possessed many qualifies 
which fitted him to captivate the ima¬ 
gination and win the afiu-tions of a 
young and susceptible heart. His 
features wero regular, beautiful alike 
in form ami lixpix'ssion ; though^ his 
tmU cmemble was not clleetivo from 
his want of height. Ho had a heart 
warm and devoted, manners gay .‘ind 
fascinating, a mind well cultivated, 
ami elegant tastes. He was personally 
brave, though his love of pleasure, as 
well as a natural prudence, deleiTcd 
him on many occasions from leading 
his armies in person to battle or vic¬ 
tory. But, above all, he had at first 
sight conceived, and .ilways .ntlorwards 
cherished for the fair Agnes, an impas¬ 
sioned and unswerving attachment, 
which ended only with life. The young 
girl long resisted his suit, though she 
also loved in return ; but she was in 
the midst of infiuenccs and induee- 
monts, such as perhaps never before 
or since solicited a woman to dis¬ 
honour, and her weak woman's heart 
at last yicliled. 

When Agnes Soi*cl forfeited the ap¬ 
proval of conscience—the c.alm dignity 
of her hitherto pure and spotless life— 
she forfeited also the happiness she had 
till then enjoyed. Never more, after 
such a fall, doe.s Nature unfold h(>r 
charms, os in the days of bright child¬ 
hood, or happy and innocent girl- 
hood- 

" As I wimdcreil free, 

In every field fbr me 

Its thoQsand fiowers were blowing: 

A veil through which I did not see— 

A thin veil, o’er the world was tiirown. 

In eveiy bud, a mysterj'; 

Magic, in every thing nnknonm. 

The the air, the grove was haunted, 
And all that age has dtseuehonted. 

Yes I give me—giv«. «ne back the days of 
youth, 

Poor, yet how rich 1—my glad inheritance, 
The Inextinguishable love of truth, 

While fife's realities were oil romance.” . 

—now the murky shadows of sin have 
obscured the happy vision—conscious 


fjnill. i-i the great disenehanter. Ilow 
keenly Agnus felt her position, is 
oviiiml by lliu brief ivcords of her 
•words and feeling* which have been 
haiidud down in history. Of her death¬ 
bed penitunco we shall speak heiv.aftor. 
Yet she had everything m the present, 
if wo except the approval of her con. 
science, to make life <loar to licr. Ho 
whom she loved so fimdly, nnd to 
whom she hnd dedicated her entire ex- 
isleiKto, repaid hy the most fervent 
and constant devotion the sacrifice 
she had made for his sake. France, 
perhaps, an almost erpnil object of 
adoration, sprang up in freedom and 
poMcr under the administration whirl) 
she helped to guide. Noivomiu was 
ever more truly loved. For Iwenly 
years—until death separated (li(‘in— 
dharles never swerved in his atlui li- 
ment for his “ good and gentle Agnes.” 
The honours and sjilendonr* of this 
world were lavishly showered on her; 
yetslie “bora her faculties so meekly,” 
that she made no enemies, but could 
boast of many, and faithftil friends. 
The (^ncon lovial her as a sister. Thi; 
contemporary chroniclers vie with one 
another in eulogising her wisdom and 
goodness—some of them, in their zeal 
tor her virtue, denying even the nature 
of her connexion with the King. All- 

{ lowcrful and beloved, she conld find 
mt one faint consolation for the lo.-* 
of her innocence—promoting the hap¬ 
piness of others, and exercising her 
vast influence with the King for the 
honour of her country, by urging liim 
to complete the emaiieipalion of In's 
kingdom from its foreign foes. At 
the time when his fortunes were most 
dcsfievate, sl;o had phiceA at his dis¬ 
posal id! her wealth, in jewels or 
money, for the payment of Ins troops. 

‘‘ Ilier sind Juwelcn—Schmelzt meiu Silbur 
fin— 

Voikauft, vcrpfilndct mcine Sehlosser— 
Lciket 

A«f moino Gliter in Provrnce—Macht AUes 
Zii (rolda und befriediget die Trupiicn!" 

Well might tho enamoured monarch 
feel tho sentimente of grateful adiui- 
ralion for these disinterested services 
of his fair Agnes, which Schiller ha.«i 
made him utter so nobly :— 

. Zicren wlirde sie 

Pan ersten Thron der Welt— doch sie ver- 
schmalit ibn, 

Nur meine Liebe will sir seyn nnd heissen. 
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('>1anbte sie inir jeti’als cin Gesjchfuk 
Vim hf'iherrn \V«Ttli, iils cino frulia Jtliunc 
Im Winter oiU'r seltiio I*’rueht! Voumir 
Niniint aie kcin Opfer an, uml briiigt inir 
alle! 

Wagt ihren ganzon Iteiehlhuin imil Hfsitz 
Grosstuiithig an niciii uiitcrxi!ikun<t (iliick.*’ 

An aimodoto lias boon transmit tod 
to us, which ilhistrates lier pl.ijlul yet 
jiulicions intcrtbrence in the military 
measures of Charles the Seventh. An 
astrologer, in whose jirciiiclions the 
monardi placed much reliance, was 
closeted with him on one occasion 
when Agnes was present, Charles, 
di'seoiiragcd by some recent failures, 
and tile predictions of the soothsaycT, 
was more than onlinarily dishcartcnerl, 
and disposed to inaetion—Agnes in¬ 
terrupted the conferciico by extending 
her hand to the magician : ** 1 also 
would itiad luy destiny,’’ she said. 
“ Madam, you will be beloved by the 
greatest monarch in Eiifopc,” readily 
rcplicil the flattering astrologer, well 
aware of her I'clation to the King. 
Charles smiled at the implied conip.iu 
mont to himself; but Agne.s i-osc, and 
playt’nily adiirc.'scd him, Will your 
Abajesty grant mo your rojj’al safe- 
coiubiet, fur 1 would not willingly run 
counter to my destiny," she said, 
archly. “1 must go to the King of 
J'higland, for I see cleai’ly he is the 
greatest monarch, since he retains, in 
addition to his own dominions, the 
vichc't provinces of France, from 
whicli its sovereign makes no oflbrt to 
dislodge him, fearing, it would seem, 
to iisscrt his legitimate claim.” Charles 
blushed under the merited, though 
siiortivc rebuke. Such a persuasive 
Mcntoi* seldom spoke in vain : but her 
influiuiue was most practically felt by 
bringing, as with extraordinary saga¬ 
city she did, under the notice of the 
King-, brave knights and skilful war- 
riora, wliose courtige and prudence 
achieved many a victory for the iia- 
tioTial cause. 

Cliiirles made his first entry into 
Paris in the November of 1437. The 
procession which accompanied him 
was truly splendid; and the details are 
dwelt on with the utmost minuteness, 
by contemporary writers. A thousand 
archers, some of them composing 
Charles’s body-guard, led the way; then 
rode the King, clad in brilliant silver ar¬ 
mour—the trappings of his noble steed 
were of blue velvet which swept the 


gi'onnd, embroidered with flcur-d(>-Iis. 
The Q.upon was also splendidly at¬ 
tired ; but as far surpassing her in 
luagiuficcncc, as she did in beauty, 
Agnes Sol'd rode by her side. Tfie 
only wcakne-ss recorded of “la belle 
des belles," is her fondness for sumri- 
tuous dress; and tlic only unaniiable 
pjioech she was ever lieard to utter 
was on this occasion, '.riio Parisians 
niuniiurcd when they beheld her costly 
and rich costume, excelling in splen¬ 
dour that of the rightful and justly 
popular queen. “Les l*arisi«*iis no 
sont que vilains,’’ she, coutciinpluously 
exclaimed: “et si javais sn qu’il.s no 
m’eussciit pas fait plus il’liomieurs, je 
ii’nurais jamais mis le pied dans leiir 
ville." But to return from the of¬ 
fended and pettish beauty. The royal 
pages ; the nobles of the houseliold j 
and the young daupiiin, aftei-wards 
Louis the Eleventh, succeedeil, ami the 
procoasion was closed by a corps of 
one thousand men-at-arms, the elite of 
the French luinics, headed by their 
gallant Commander, the Count do 
Dunqis. Ilis nmiour was spaikling 
with gold and silver, and surpassed in 
splemlour that of the monarch himself. 
The populace were not behindliimd in 
their^ preparations. Wo can scai'cely 
refrain from smiling when we read of 
their arrangements for an effective re¬ 
ception of the King, now, for the first 
time, entering his capital. The seven 
cardinal virtues, and tlio seven cardinal 
sins, met him on the tliveshoid, if wo 
may so speak; then, on various plat¬ 
forms which lined the way, were re¬ 
presented those mysteries, or sacred 
dramas, which had for the middle ages 
such significant import, and were so 
popular with all classes. The preaching 
of St. John the Baptist, the nativity 
of the Saviour, the adoration of the 
shepherds, the passion, cnicifixion, and 
resurrection of our Lord, were all re¬ 
presented ; even the despairing Judas 
figured aloft, apparently hanging him¬ 
self in his hopeless grief. 

A short time previously, the Dauphin 
Louis had wedded the young Margaret 
of Scotland, daughter to the chivalrous 
James I, This princess, then only in 
her twelfth year, was fondly loved by 
her mother-in-law. Queen Marie, who 
lavished on the gifted and interesting 
Daunhiness that tenderness which even 
her maternal breast could not feel for 
thewaywardandunamiableLonis. The 
young couple w«re from the first un. 
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happy. ThU jcaloiw, crafty, int 
young man, “mauviiis ills, inauvius 
pure, mauviiisfreve.inauviiiM sujot, inau- 
vais allie, mauvaia niari, ot onnoini 
dattgercn.v," waa indcecl iil-matubed 
with ttie ardent, suaccptiiile, and roman¬ 
tic Seoltiah princess. Slargarut found 
licr sole happiness in the mutual alfee- 
tioii wliidi aid)sisted between her, her 
inuthcr-in-law, and the gentle Agnes. 
'I’liesc hi"h-sonlo<l women passed many 
blissful lioiirs together, cultivating 
those elegant tastes in which they alike 
found solace and c'njovment. Mai’« 
garc't in particular hud inherited from 
her father, the royal piH‘t of Scotland, 
a genius ami feeling for this refining 
art. Hlie sjient her nights in compos, 
ing ballads, wlii<-h seem to have been 
not unworthy of the ilauglitcr of Itiin 
who sang “ Tlie King’s (inliair.” 
Her patronage of men of genius was 
liberal and discriminating. A little 
incident connected with Alain Chartiei- 
may be worth reconling. Passing 
through one of tlic saloons in the 
palace, she pei’ccived the poet asleep 
on a chair. I'o llie astoiiishmeiit of 
the ladies who attended her, she softly 
approached lain, and kissed his lips. 
In reply to their amazed glances she 
said to them;—“ Ce n’est point a 
riiomme <me jai dounc un baisir, e’est 
a la boueme d'oil sortent cle si belles 
paroles.” 

Soon after her maiTiage her royal 
father, too enlightened for a barbarous 
age, perished the victim of a vilhinoiis 
treacliery. Here, too, we are among 
the records of the loyalty and heroism 
of women. It was in I’csisting the 
approach of James's assassins that 
the noble Catherine Douglas thrust 
her own fair arm into the bolt-rings 
of the door, and kept it so fastened until 
the brutal murderers broke the bone. 
Margaret herself bade adieu to life cro 
she had attained her twenty-first year. 
Youn^ as she was, existence had long 
been uistasteful to her. She has been 
acuused of having voluntarily injured 
her health by eating in excess nmipo 
fruits and other aci^, with the design 
of preventing herseU from becoming' 
the mother of children to so hatef^ul a 
husband. In her last illness, when 
those around her exjiressed hopes of 
her recovery, she shudderingly ex¬ 
claimed, “ Pi de la vie, qu’on ne m’en 
parle plus I" 

The death of the ImpU-ss Dauphin. 
c-« deeply impivssed I he mind of 


Agues Surd, avIio, soon after, UNked 
and obtained permission from the. King 
to rotirc from court. She chose for 
the scene of her st>clii.sirm the castle 
which Charles had built fur her in the 
neighbuurhund of Loches, and in the 
architectural details of which may yet 

bo seen the device ^ (A Sur-elle), 

which identifies it with her name. 
She selected it in preturenee to her 
moro pietiiresquo chateau of IleauteSur 
Marne—that romantic spot, formerly 
the favourite rotreat of the iimrderetl 
I.ouis of Orh'ans, father to her friend 
the (hmnt de Dmiois—because she 
jirojiosed to herself to spend the re¬ 
maining years of her lite in devotional 
exercises; and in the canons of Loches 
—to whose cathedral she liad ever 
proved a liberal patroness—she hojied 
to find jiious and wortliy instructors. 

Agues Sorel was still m the prime of 
life—she was thirty-six — when she 
voluntarily pifrted from her royal and 
still faithfid lover. She bad the Qon- 
solation of reflecting that, during the 
fifteen years she ha<l inilucticed his 
mind and his counsels, she had been 
the disinterested advocate of all that 
was “worthy and of good report. ” She 
left him surrounded by tried and faith¬ 
ful friends, most of them attached to 
his cause by her influence and exer¬ 
tions. Jacques Cffiur, the goldsmith 
of Dourges—whose vast monetary re¬ 
sources, acquired by his trade in the 
East, through her instrumentality had 
been ])lnccd at the dispo.‘<al of the 
monarch, and had mainly conduced to 
the successful issue of hi.s warlike un¬ 
dertakings—was her tried and dearest 
friend. She had named him the exe¬ 
cutor of her will, in which slie had 
devi^d all lier wealth to jiious uses. 
For fiveyears longer she was all-power¬ 
ful with the King, who fivquently 
visited her, and took counsel with her 
on alFairs of state. Ills peace during 
those yeara was disturbed by the ma¬ 
chinations of the Dauphin, who took 
eveiw possible opportunity of annoy¬ 
ing his father, ana thwarting his pro¬ 
jects. One grievance, on which he 
frequently insisted—his only real one— 
was the insult shown to his mother by 
the elevation of Agnes Sorel, towards 
whom he manifested an irreconcileable 
hostility. As for the meek Queen, 
when reminded of her wrongs, she 
would only answer, “ C’cst iiion seig. 
ncur; il a lout ponvoir sur qjes action.-. 
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et iini aiicini cur lo^ 
wpII know, in truth, that thu inllnoncu 
which llnj Lady ot‘ Boant6 cxercicoil 
over his mind was I'xcrcijcd in hci’ 
favour, and was bfnclicial to her, as 
well as to the interests ot'tho kingdom. 

In tho winter of 1449-00, Charles, 
who Imd recently siilijiigated N'ormaa- 
dy, took up his abode in the Abbey of 
,liiiniego<. 'I'he cold was intense: this 
iriehiiueiit season in France had never 
brought more severe ami <li’eary we.'i- 
ther. lie was surprised to receive an 
unannounced visit from his fiiir Agnes. 
Stic had left: Loehes, and braved tho 
winter’s snow, to warn him of a eon* 
spiracy which might endanger his life, 
and in which tho ivbellious Dauphin 
was prime mover, ll.oving eonveyed 
lier precautionary warning, she ixjtired 
to tlie, neighbouring hamlet of Mcsnil, 
wliere she was seized by sudden ami 
alarming illness. Her health, which 
laid long been delicate, had been ini> 
paired by the trying journey she had 
just aeeoni[)lished. She felt—with that 
intuitive ])eveeption which is given to 
many on the brink of eternity—that 
the grave w'ould soon open its portals 
to receive, her; and that she must pre¬ 
pare! for her pilgrimage to that “bonrno 
whence no traveller returns.” Her 
agonies of mind and body were intense. 
(She reviewed, with self-upbraiding, 
her past life: lamented tho fatal gift 
of beauty, b>it for which she might 
have accomplished her youth’s early 
jiromiso *, lived in innocent happiness, 
and died in peace. To the Count do 
Tancarville, who stood by her death* 
bed, she spoko of her fears for tlio 
future: nor could she gain a. moment's 
tranciuillity, but by retlecting on the 
mercy shewn by the Stivionr to Mary 
Magdalen, the woman, who, like her, 
was “a great sinner.” She repeated, 
iuec'ssniu^, passages from the confes¬ 
sions of St. Hcrnard, which she liad 
copied with her own hand, feeling that 
they wore* applicable to her case. At 
length, exhausted by mental ami bodily 
suff’ering, she breathed her last sigh in 
the arms of the King. Her heart was 
bequeathed to the monks of Jiimieg^s; 
her body was interred in the middle 
of the choir of the cathedral church 
at f.u(‘h(‘S, where a beautiful monument 
was erei'tetl to her memory by her 
royal lover. She is vepresenfed in a 
recumbent posture; graceful tlrapery 
veils her ligure, and a circlet muml 
her brow .confiucs her flowing tresses; 


a’jgels, with extended wings, hover, ns 
if waiting tr) convey to heaven the 
nrajer wliich her clasped hands and 
n.ilf-parted lips seem to express; 
while two lamlw, emblems of meek¬ 
ness and gentleness, He passively 
crouched at her feet. The inscription 
is simple 

“ (Jy git noblo’ Demoiselle Agnes 
Seurelle en son vivant D.ime dc Ilcaute 
de Itofiuoserein, d’Kssondun, et tic 
Vernon-sur-.Sei!io,piteuse envers toutes 
gens, et qni largement donnoit <le 
ses biens .anx cglises et anv pauvres; 
Inrptclie trepnssa Ic O'''"* jour de 
Fevru-r, I’aii de irrai’o 1-149. rricz 
Dieii pour I'amc dVlle. Aincn.” 

It may seem a paradox to speak of 
the virtuout nnstreHS of Cliarles the 
Seventh; and posterity—even allowing 
tor the frailties and ernirs of fallible 
human nature—might, still pi-onounee 
an unfavourable vordiet on tlu! eha- 
nietor and condnet of Agnes Sorel, 
were it not tor the negativK evidence 
given ill lier f.ivonr by the contrast 
Avhieli is apparent in the actions of 
(Hilaries during the twenty years in 
which her influence was pa?amount; 
and his conduct after her death, 'fhen, 
ns in his early youth, he abandoned 
himself to sensual indulgenee.s. No 
longer conceding to his amiable <inecn 
that rcspee.t and consideration she so 
well merited, he treated her witli 
harsh ami cruel neglect. He. beeamo 
unmindful of his friends, ami ungrate, 
fully dismissed them at the suit of 
newer and uirevorthy f.ivorites. 

traennes Gmur, to whom he owed 
so niucm. was tho first who fell under 
his displeasure, or rather, we should 
say, bis indifrercncc, and he basidy left 
him to fall a prey to his personal ene¬ 
mies. Tlie great money-changer of 
Bourgea had amassed, for that day, 
enormous riches. He liad been a suc¬ 
cessful trader in tho levant; his argo¬ 
sies rexlo, richly lailen with the treasurc*.s 
of the East, in all the southern harbours 
of France. In his conimcr<*i,‘»l esta¬ 
blishment he had three hundred factors 
leceiving their orders from him, and 
devoted to his interests. His seig- 
nourie of St. Fargeau enclosed tweiit>- 
twn parishes. Ills hou.se at Hourges 
still remains a monument of his rich 
and elegant taste in arclntcctnw*. The 
King wa.H Ills olebtor to an eiionnuiis 
nmoiiiit. When ('harlc.s undertook 
the coiupu*st of Nurinandy iii 1448, 
Jacques Cceur advanced bun 200,000 
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crowns of gold, and entertained four 
armies at his own expense. II est 
aussi riche (jue Jactiues Ctciir,” was a 
common proverh. The people believed 
that he bad discovered the philosopher’s 
stone, and could thus transmute the 
baser metals into pure gold, lint the 
seerctof his success was less magical;— 
may we not trace it in the punning de¬ 
vice which yet stands, carved in bohl 
relief, on his house at Dourges—“ A 

VAILLAXS (occurs) RTEN IMroSSllSLU.” 

Truly the oiunipotcnce of Will is great, 
lie who steadily rcsolvt^s, and bcnd.s 
every' energy to obtain the prize, what- 
ever it may be, which ho proposes to 
hinisclij runs but little chance of faihnv. 
Still, when success has been attained, 
liow often doe.s it fail to give the happi¬ 
ness and satisfaction which its i)ossessor 
looked for ? So was it with Jacrpies 
Cuur. The sunshine of his prosperity 
hroiiglil forth (he adder. 

Soon after the. death of Agnes Sorcl, 
Chabannes, one of the enemies whom 
his riches had excited, being high in 
the favour of the King, obtained his 
consent to a “jjroces’’ against the 
goldsmith of Ihiurges, One of the 
ab.'-mtl eharges brought against him 
w.is that he had pf>isoned his eonsfant 
and true friend, the^ fair and gentle 
Lady of Beauts 1 With base injustice, 
(‘liiirlcs made his accuser his judge. 
After an indc<*cnt proceeding, in which 
every form of justice. Ava.s violated, 
Jaccpies Cinur wu.? condemned to j)er- 
petual banishment, with conlisoaiion of 
tiis goods,in addition to a ftnc of400,000 
crowns to the royal collers. The per¬ 
secuted man fled* to Rome, stripped t>f 
the wealth which he hrnl ac<iuire<l by 
the unremitting industry' of years, lie 
found the pontiff', Nicholas the Fifth, 
iibont to dispatch a fleet against the 
'I'lnks, and 6olicit(‘d the command, 
which was readily granted him. But 
before his voyage was completed he 
fell sick, and died at Ohio, where hi,s 
mortal remains repos© in a church of' 
the Cordeliers, Popnlai' rumoiu’ in 
Fiance long refused credence tc, the 
tidings of his deatli. Tn the belief of 
many he lived to ama's, anew, riches 
no less considerable than tlie fortune 
ho had been stripped of in Frenco with 
such cruel injustice. 

We lunst not close our luitice of 
Agttiis Sorel without reverting to the 
late of her eai-ly iflaymatc, Isabelle of 
LoiTaine. She died long betoro her 
friend—having survived her sons, who 


were snatched from her ere they had 
attiilncd the age of manhood. Her 
daughters, Yolande and Margaret, 
were celebrated for their charms, as 
the latter afterwards became for her 
sorrows ami misfortunes. Y^olandc 
was betrothed to Ferey, son of An¬ 
toine de Yandeinont, who had so long 
contested with Rene the succession to 
Lorraine: and part of the disputed 
tcrritoi’y was sidtlod on the young 
couple. ^Margaret, when scarcely fif¬ 
teen, was solicited in marriage by 
Henry the Sixth of England ; .and one 
of the bust occasions on which Agnes 
Sorel appeared in public, was the ce¬ 
remony' of the espousals at Nanci. 
“ La Belle des Belles ” was, as usual, 
sumptuou.xly attired, anil her presence 
was considered to give great celat to 
the .scene. When the yonthfnl bride 
bade, adieu to her native land, the King 
tenderly emliraced her: “I seem to 
have done little for yon, luy uieeo,” ho 
saiil, addressibg her, in placing you 
on one. of the mighlie.-t throne^ in 
F/iiroiie, for it is not worthy of pos- 
sei-sing you.” Poor Marg.iret could 
then but little :iiitieipate llic destiny 
that awaited her; domned as she was 
to return to France, a lieart-brokeu 
widow, a childless mother, a fallen 
and dis-crowned Queen—a su[ip1iant 
for the penurious charity of others; 
her beauty gone, her Iiojics blighted-; 
Availing and longing until her Aveary 
pilgrimage on e,ivth should be accom¬ 
plished and ended. 

The la.st hours i»f King (^harlos w'cro 
scarcely loss Avretched. JJc snrvivml 
his once-loved Agiie.s eleven years—a 
suflicient time to pi-ove to himself and 
to others, hoAv utterly he was unworthy 
of her devoted and iiiithfnl love. No 
constant friend stood by his death-bed, 
or received his last sigh, ilc died 
from starvation !—fearing to partake 
of food, sustenance, or medicine, le.st 
poison should be conveyed in them. 
.Jlis own son was the. virtual parricide 
AvIlO thus hastened his end, and Avbose 
emissaries he dieadcd iu all those that 
surrounded him. 

On the accession of Louis the 
Ebventh, the monks of Loches, anx¬ 
ious to propitiate the new sovereign, 
Avho had shown such rancorous hosti¬ 
lity to Agn^.s Sorel, requested his per¬ 
mission to remove her monument, 
Avhich, ns we have stated, stood in the 
choir of their cathedral; alleging the 
scamUil which it caused them in their 
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devotions. " I respect your scruples," 
replied the sneerinw Louis, “ nnd grant 
you the permission you desire. 01* 
course, you will not Iw'i'it.Hte to re¬ 
instate in my colKu's tlio larin; suuis of 
money ivith which Agnes Sorel en¬ 
dowed von, and whicli it would be a 
sin agaimst your tender consciences 
an^ longer to «*t!un.” 

The <’liavacter of Agnes Sort‘1 has 
sinco inrt with ajuslerappn-fiation. In 
tho ehaiitcr-houso of this very Cathe¬ 
dral of Loches is preserved a manu¬ 
script, containing one thousand sonnets 
or poems in her praise; most of them 


being acrostics on her name. When 
ri-aneis the First, many years after¬ 
wards, gazed at tho portrait of the 
Jaidy of lloautc, ho expressed in the 
followiug linos, which ho wrote under¬ 
neath it, his sense of tho services she 
had rcnUcreil her country, and her 
cousecpicut claims to the gratitude of 
patriotic Frenchmen:— 

“ (icntillc Agn^^<, plus d'lionneitr tn meritea 
(La c.niso ctantde France rccouvrer), 

Que-ce qne juiut, dedans uu cloitre ouvrer 
Clause iionain oit bieu ddvot hennite." 

M. N. 


TUK «»L1> MA.N’s nKlit'KST; A MTOBV OF COLD. 


Through the ornamental grounds of a 
handsome country residence, at a lit¬ 
tle ilistEincc from a largo town iu Ire¬ 
land, a man of about fifty years of age 
was walking, with a bent head, and 
tho impress «if wvrrow on his face. 

“ Och, )er honour, give me one six¬ 
pence, or one penny, for God’.s sake,” 
i-ried .a voice from the other side of 
a iimey paling wliich separated tho 
grounds iu that (quarter from a tho¬ 
roughfare. “ b'or heaven’s sake, Mr. 
Lawson, help mo as ye helped mu before. 
1 know you've the heart and hand to 
do it.” 

'I'hc person .addressed as Mr. I>aw- 
son looked up and saw a woman whom 
he knew to be in most destitute cir- 
cumstanccs, biiiilened with a largo and 
sickly family, whom she had struggled 
to support until her own health wa.s 
ruined. 

“1 have no money—not one Gir¬ 
thing," answered John Jjawson. 

“ Jjfo money I” reiterated the wo¬ 
man, in surprise; ‘'isn’t it all yours, 
then?—isn’t this garden yours, and that 
house, and all the grand things that 
are in it yours'?—ay, and grand things 
they are—them pictures, and them 
bright shinin’ things in that drawing¬ 
room of yours; and sure you deserve 
them well, ,ind may God preserve them 
long to you, for rieiies hasn’t hardened 
your heart, though there's many a one, 


and heaven knows ihe gold turns their 
feeliii's to iron.” 

“ It all belongs to my son, Henry 
Lawson, and iVIrs. Lawson, and their 
children—it is all theirs;” he sighed 
heavily, and, deep emotion was visible 
in ever)' lineament of his thin and 
wrinkled face. 

The poor woman raised her blood¬ 
shot eyes to his face, as if she was 

E uzzled by his words. She «iw that 
e was suiTerin^, and with intuitive 
delicacy she desisted ti-om pressing her 
wants, though her need was great. . 

“ Well, well, yer honor, many’s the 
good penny ye have given me and the 
childcr, and maylie the next time I see 
you you’ll have more change.” 

She was turning sadly away, when 
John Lawson requested ucr to remain, 
and he made inquiries into tho state of 
her fuiuily; the report be heard seemed 
to touch him even to the forgetfulness 
of his own sorrows; he bade her atop 
for a few moments and he would give 
her some relief 

He walked rapidly towards the 
house and proceeded to the drawing¬ 
room. It was a largo and airy apart¬ 
ment, and furnished with evident pro¬ 
fusion ; the sunlight of the bright sum¬ 
mer-day, admitted partially through 
the ampiy-drapcvled windows, lit up a 
variety of sparkling gilding in picture- 
frames, and vases, and mkrors, and 
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rornioos; lint Jolm T^awsou lookoil 
ronnrt on the gay s<vno with a kijnl of 
fihudcloi’; lit* had neither gold, sihor, 
nor even copper in his pocket, or in 
bis possession. 

lie advanced to a lady who reclined 
on a rose-coloured sola, with a fashion¬ 
able novel in her hand, and after some 
slight hesitation he addresses! her, and 
stating the name and wants of the poor 
■woman who had begged for aid, he rc- 
(picstcd some money. 

As he sail I the wonls “ some mouey," 
his lips (oiiverod, and a troniftr ran 
through liis whole frame, for his 
thouglits were vividly picturing a re¬ 
cently departed period, when he was 
under no necessity of asking money 
from any imlividnal. 

“ Bless me, my dear Mr. Lawson 1” 
critni the lady, starting np from lior 
iwimibent position, “ <tid I not give 
you a whole handful of .shillings only 
the day before yostcnlay: and if you 
wasted it all oil poor people since, what 
am 1 to do? Why, indei'd, we eon- 
iributc BO much to charitable subscrip¬ 
tions, both Mr. J.iawsoii and i, yon 
might bo content to give a little loss 
U) common beggars.” 

Mrs. Lawson spoke with a smile on 
her lij).s, and with a soft cai-e.ssing 
voice, but a hard and sellish nature 
shone palpably from her blue eyes. 
She was a young woman, and liad the 
repute of beauty, which a clear pink- 
luul-whito complexion, and tolerable 
features, with luxuriant light hair, ge¬ 
nerally gains from a portion of flio 
world. She was dressed for the re¬ 
ception of morning visitors whom she 
expected, and she was enveloped in 
expensive satin and blond, and jewel¬ 
lery in large proportions. 

John Lawson seemed to feel every 
■word she had uttered in the depths of 
his soul, but he made a strong cilbrt 
to restrain the pa&sion which was rising 
to his lips. 

Augusta, my daughter, yon are 
the wife of my only and most beloved 
child—.1 wish to lovo you—I wish to 
live in peaoc ■with you, and all—^give 
mo some money to relieve the wants of 
the unfortunate woman to whom I have 
promised relief, and who is waiting 
without. I ask not for myself, but for 
the poor and snffering~giYe mo a Iri. 
tie of money, I say.” 

*<Indeed,* Mr. Lawson, a bank would 
not support your demands for the poor 
people i that woman for whom you are 


beiTglng Imslieen velievod twenty times 
bv^ns. I have no money just tiow.” 

’ She threw herself back on the .sofa 
.and resumed her novel; hut anger, 
darting from her eyes, contrasted with 
the trained smile which still I’cmaincd 
on her lips. 

A (hirlc shade of passion and scorn 
came over John Lawson’s face, but he 
stro\o to suppress it, and his voice 
w.as calm when he spoke. 

“Some time before my .son niamcd 
yon, I gave np all my business to him 
I—I came to live here amongst trees 
.and dowers—1 gave up all the lucrative 
business I had' earrieil on to my son, 
}>artly because my health was failing, 
and i longed to live with nature, away 
from the scones of tradic; hut more 
especially, heeaiiso I loved ray son with 
no common love, and I trusted to him 
as to a siieoud self. I was not disap¬ 
pointed—we, had one purse and one 
heart before he niaiTieil you ; ho. never 
([iiestioned mo’eoncerning what T spent 
in cliavih—he never asked to limit in 
any way my expenditure—^he loved 
you, and I made no conditions con¬ 
cerning what amount of income I was 
to receive, hut still 1 left him in entire 
possession of my hiisincss when he 
married yon. 1 trnstcil to your fair, 
young face, that you wouM not contro¬ 
vert my wishes—that you would join 
me in my schemes of charity.” 

“Ami have I not?” interrupted 
Mrs. Lawson, in a sharp voice, though 
the habitual smile still graced her lips; 
do 1 not subscribe to, 1 don’t know 
how many, charitable institutions? 
Charity, indeed—there’s enough spent 
in charity by myself and my husband. 
But I wi^h to stop extravagance—it is 
only extravagance to spend so much 
on charity as you ■would do if yon 
could; therefore, you shall not have 
any money just now.” 

Mrs. Lawson was one of those 
women who can cheerfully expend a 
most lavish sum on ii ball, a dress, or 
any other methovl by which rank and 
luxury dissipate their abundance, but 
who are very economical, and talk 
much of extravagance when money is 
demanded for purposes not connected 
with display and style. 

_ “ Augusta Lawson, listen to me”_ 

his voice was quivering with passion— 

my ow'n wants are very few; in 
food, in clothes, in all points my ex¬ 
penditure is triding. I am not extra¬ 
vagant in my demands for the poor. 
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either. All I Imvc- oxpctuh’d in clia- 
rity (luring the tew yoar.s since you 
came here, is but an insiguificant 
amount as contrasted with the incomt* 
which r freely gave up lo my son and 
you; therefore, some mom-y for the 
poor woman who is waiting, 1 shall now 
have: give me some sliiliings, for God's 
sake, and let me go.” lie advanced 
closer to her, and hold out his hand. 

“>.'onsense!’’ cried Mrs. Lawson; 
“ f am mi.'itress, here—1 am deter¬ 
mined to stop extravagance. Von give 
too much to common beggars ; 1 am 
determined to stop it—do nut ask me 
any further.” 

A kind of convulsion passed over 
John Larrson’s thin face; but ho 
pressed his hiiud closely on his breast, 
and was silent for some moments. 

“1 rvasonce rich, 1 believe. Yes—it 
is not a dream,” he said, in a slow, self- 
coin mu ning voice. “({old and silver, 
once yc were plenty with me; my 
hands—my pockets wore filled--. 
guineas, crowns, shillings—now' J have 
not one penny to give to that starving, 
dying woman, whose face of misery 
might soften the very stones she looks 
on—iiot OIK’ penny.” 

“ Augusta,” he said, turning sud- 
denly towards her, after a second 
jmiisc of silence, “give me only one 
shilling, and I shall not think of the 
hitter words you have ^nst said ?” 

“ N'o; not one shilling,” answered 
Mrs. LaAvson, turning over a leaf of 
her novel. 

“One sixpence, then—one small, 
poor sixpence. You do not know how 
even a sixpence can gladden the black 
heart of poverty, when starvation is 
roinc. Om sixpence, 1 say—let me 
have it quickly.” 

“Not one farthing 1 shall give you. 
1 do bog you will trouble mo no fur¬ 
ther.” 

Mrs. Lawson turned her back par¬ 
tially to him, and fixed all her atten¬ 
tion on the novel. 

“Woman! I have cringed atid 
begged; I would not so beg for my¬ 
self, from you—no; I would lie down 
and die of want before I would, qn 
my own account, request of you—of 
y<)ur hard heart-one bit of broad. 
All the finery that surrounds you is 
mine—it was purchased with my 
money, though now you call it yours; 
and, usurping the authority of both 
master and mistress here, you—in 
what you please to call your c'conon}i- 


cal imin.'igemont—dole out shillings to 
me when the humour seizes yon, or 
refuse me, as now, when it pleases 
you. Hut, woman, listen to mo. I 
.sliall never request you for one far¬ 
thing of money again. No necessity 
of others shalf make me do it. You 
shall never again nduse me, for I shall 
never give you the opportunity." 

lie turned hastily from the room, 
with a face on which the deep emotion 
of an aroused spirit was depicted 
strongly. 

In the lobby he met his son, Henry 
Lawson. Thu young man paiiscil, 
something struck by the excited ap¬ 
pearance of his father. 

“ Henry,” said the tather, abruptly, 
“ T want some money; there is a poor 
w’oinan whom 1 wish lo relieve—^>vill 
you give me some money for lu‘r?” 

“ Willingly, iiiy dear father; but 
have you asked Augusta. You know 
I have given her the management of 
thu money-matters of the establish, 
inent, she is so very clever and econo¬ 
mical.” 

“ (She has neither charity, nor pity, 
nor kindness; she saves from me—she 
saves from the starving poor—she 
s.aves, that she may waste largo sums 
on p.arties and dresses. T shall never 
more ask her for money—give me a 
few shillings. My Got! I the fatlier 
begs of the son for what was his own 
—^tbr what ho toiled all his youth— 
for what he gave up out of trusting 
love to that son. Henry, my son, lam 
sick of asking and begging—ay, sick 
—sick; but give mo some shillings, 
now,” 

“You asked Augusta, then," said 
Henry, drawing out his purse, and 
glancing with some apprehension to 
the drawing-room door. 

“ Henry," cried Mr.s. Lawson, ap¬ 
pearing at that instant with a face 
inflamed with anger — “Ilenrj', I 
would not give your father any money 
to-day, because he is so very extrava¬ 
gant in-giving it all away." 

Henry was in the act of opening 
his purse; he glanced apprehensively 
to Mrs. Lawson; his face had a mild 
and passive expression, which was a 
true index of his yielding and eanly- 
govemed nature. Ills matures were 
.small, delicat(>, and almost effemi- 
nately handsome; and in every linea¬ 
ment a want of decision and force of 
character was visible. 

“ Henry, give me some shillings, I 
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say-ol am your father—I have a ju*t 
right.’’ 

“Yos, yes*, surely,’’saiil Henry,mak¬ 
ing a movement to ojnsu his purse. 

“Henry, I <io not wish you to give 
him money to w-astc in eluirity, as lie 
calls it.’’ 

JMrs. l.iawsuu gave licr husband an 
«-in]>hatic, but, at the .samu time, eiin- 
ningly ciire.>sing and smiling look. 

“ Henry, I am your father—give me 
the money I want.” 

“ Augusta, my love, you know it was 
all his,” said Henry, going close to her, 
and speaking in a kind of whisper. 

“ My duui'cst Il(*nry, were it lor any 
other purpose but for throwing away, 
I would not refuse. I am your father’s 
liest friend, and your best friend, in 
wishing to i-estraiii all extravagenee.” 

“ My dear father, she wishe.s to be 
economical, yon know.” 

1 f(‘ dangled Hie purse, undecidedly. 
In bis fingers.” 

“Will you give me. I!ie money at 
oru-e, and let me go?” cried John Law- 
son, elevating his %oicc. 

“ My dear Augusta, it is better.” 

“Henry, do not, I beg of you.” 

“ Henry, my son, will you let me 
have the money ?” 

“ Indeed, Augusta—” 

“ llenn’!” 

Mr.s. Lawson articulated but the 
one wonl} thei-e was enungh of energy 
UTul detenniiiation in it to make lie'r 
husband close tlie purse he had almost 
opened. 

“1 ask you only this once more—give 
me the few shillings?” 

,fohu Lawsonbentforwai'd in an eager 
manner; u feverish red kindled on his 
sallow checks; his eyes were widelv 
diluted, and his lip.s cumpresseef. 
There was a jianse of some moments. 

“ Y’ou will not give it me ?” he said, 
in a voice deep-toned and singulai'ly 
enlm, as contrasted with his convulsed 
f.ioe. 

_ Henry diuiglod the purse again in 
his hand, and looked uneasily and 
irresolutely towards his v, ife. 

“ No, he will not give it—you will 
get no money to sr^uauder on poor 
people this day,” Mi's. Lawson said, 
la ft very sharp and decided voice. 

• John Lawson <lid not say another 
word ; he tmticd away and slowly de¬ 
scended the stairs, and walked out of 
the house. 

lie did not return that I >u. He 
bad bc-en seen on the road leading to 


the house of a relative who was in 
rather poor circuinstances. Henry 
felt rather annoyed at his father’s ab¬ 
sence : he hud no depth in his adection, 
but he had been accustomed to see him 
and hear his voice every day, and 
therefore he missed him, bat con.soled 
himself with the thought that they 
would soon meet again, as it never 
entered his imagination that his father 
bad (piitlcd tlio lionse fm* a lengthened 
period. Mr.s. Lawson felicitated her¬ 
self on the event, and lio[)ed that the 
obi man would remain for some time 
witli his relative. 

The following day a letter was 
handed to Henry ; it was from his 
father, and was as follows:— 

“ 'I'o >iy Son Hknrv—I have at last 
eome to the resolution of tjuittiug your 
house, wliieli 1 ran no longer call luiiio, 
in (iven the least degree. For weeks— 
for months—over since von married—- 
ever since yotir wife took upon herself 
what she calls the nianagcnieni of your 
bouse and pnrse, 1 have felt bound 
down under the weight of an oppres- 
sivc I'.ondagc. I could not go and 
take ii jiound or a shilling from onr 
common stock, jus I used to do before 
yo;v niiirried, when you and I lived in 
one mind, and when I believed that 
the very spirit of your depiirtod, your 
angel mother, dwelt in yjjn, as yoti had, 
ami have stiU, her very face and form. 
No, no, we had no common slock when 
you married. She put mo on aii 
allowance—ay, an allowance. You 
livtul, and .saw me receiving an allow¬ 
ance; you whom I loved with an idol¬ 
atry which God lias now punished ; 
yoti to whom I freely gave tip my 
business—my money-making business. 
I gave it }Ou—1 gave all to you—f 
would have given niy very life and soul 
to you, because 1 thought that with 
your mother’s own face you had her 
nobl(‘ and generous nature. You 
were kind before you married; but 
that marriage has proved your weak¬ 
ness and want of natural affection. 
Y’es, you stood at my side yesterday; 
yon looked on my fjice—I, the father 
who loved you teyoiid all bounds of 
fatherly love—you stood and heard 
me beg for a few shillings; you heard 
me supplicate earnestly and humbly, 
and you would not give, because your 
wife was not willing. Henry, 1 could 
force you to give me a share of the 
profits of your business; but keep it— 
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keep it al). You would not voluntarily 
give me some shillings, and I shiill not. 
demand what right and justice would 
give me. Keep all, every farthing. 

"It was for charity f asked the fv,w 
shillings; you know it. You know 
from whom 1 iuibibed whatever I’pos¬ 
sess of tin* blessed spirit of charity. I 
Avas as hard and uupitying as even yom* 
Avife before your mother taiiglit me to 
feel and relicA'C thcdenwind.s of poverty. 
Yes,and she taught you; you cannot 
forget it. She taught you to give foe*’ 
to the starving, in your earliest days. 
Slio strove to impress your infant niiiul 
with the very soul of charity; and 
yesterday she looked doAvn from the 
iioaven of the holy departed, and saw 
you refusing me, your father, a tew 
shillings to bestow on tharily. 

“ Henry, I can live with you and your 
Avife no more. I should groAv avari¬ 
cious in iny old agt;, Avere I to remain 
with you. I should long for money to 
call my own. Those ddlod out shil¬ 
lings Avhich I received Avakened Avithin 
m(* i'oelings of adarknatui'e—covetous¬ 
ness, and envy, and discontent—which 
mu-'t have shiuIuAvcd the happiness of 
your inotiier in heaven to look down 
upon. I mu.st go and seek out an in- 
(lel>eudent living for myself, OA'en yet, 
though I am filly-two. Though niy 
etu rgics l«jr struggling Avitli the Avorld 
died, I thought, Avhen your mother 
died, and, l(>aving luy a<‘.tiA'c business 
to you, I retired to live in the country, 
i must go ftu’th again,as if lAvereyoung, 
to seek for the means of c.'cistence, for 
I fci'l I AViis not mailc to 1«J a beggar— 
<'i creature hanging on Uio bounty of 
Olliers; no, no, the merciful God will 
give me strength yet to provide for 
myself, though I am old, and broken 
doAvn in mind and body. Farewell; 
you who were once my beloA'ed son, 
may God soften and amend your 
heart.” 

When Hemy perus(*d this letter, h^ 
AA'ould immediately have gone in 
search of his father, in order to induce 
him to return home ; but Mrs. Lawson 
was at bis side, and succeeded in per¬ 
suading him to allow his father to act 
as lie pleased, and remain away as long 
as he wished. 

Ten years rolled over our world, 
sinkuig millions beneath the black 
Avaves of adverse fortune and fate, and 
raising the small number who, of the 


iunuracrable aspirants for earthly good, 
usually R'K ccetl. Henry Lawson was 
one of those whom time had lowered 
in fortune. His business speculations 
had, for a lengthened period, been 
rather unsuccessful, whilst Mrs. Law- 
son’s cxpensiA e habits increased every 
day. At length ailaivs came to .such 
a crisis, that retreuohtnent or lailure 
Avas inevitable. Henry hod enough 
of Avisdom aud spirit to insist on 
the first alternative, and Mrs. Law- 
son was Compelled by the prc.ssiirc of 
irciimstanccH to yield iii a i-evtaln 
greo; the country-house, thini‘fon>, 
was let, Mrs. Lawson assigning as a 
reason, that she had lost aU relish fur 
the country after the de.ath of her 
dear ehildi’cn, both of whom hml died, 
leaving the parents ehihlless. 

It Avas the morning of a close sultry 
day in .July, and Mrs, LaAvson was 
seated in her draAving-rooin. She was 
dressed carefully aud expensively as of 
old, but she had been dunued and 
thueatenud at least half-a-dozen times 
for the price of the satin dress she 
wore. Her face was thin and pjile, and 
there Avas a look of much care on her 
couutouHncc; her eyes Avere restless 
and sunken, and discontent .sjioku in 
their glances as she looked on the 
chairs, sofas, and AviudoAV-draperies, 
Avhich had once been bright-coloured, 
but were now much faded. She ha«l just 
come to the resolution of having new 
covers and h,mgings, though Iheir 
mercer’s and upholsterer’s bills Avere 
long uiiseltlcd, when a visitor was 
shcAvn into the room. It Avas liirs. 
-Thoiripson, the wife of a very prosper¬ 
ous aud Avcalthy shopkeeper. 

Mrs. Lawson’s thin lips wreathed 
themselves into bright smiles of avcL 
come, whilst the foul demon of envy 
took possession of her soul. Mr.s, 
Thompson's dress was of the most 
costly French satin, whilst her’s wa-s 
merely British manufacture. They 
hatl been old school companions and 
rivals in their girlish days. During 
the first years of the married life of 
each, Mrs. Lawson had outshone Mrs. 
Thompson in every respect; but now 
tlie eclipsed star beamed brigbtlv and 
scornfully beside the clouds wh'icn had 
rolled over her rival. Mrs. Thomp¬ 
son wiis, in face and figure, in dress 
arul speech, the ver^ impersonation of 
vulgar and ostentations Aveallh. 

" My goodness, it’s so hot!” she said, 
loosening the fastening of her bonnet, 
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the delicate French lilond ainl whiti' 
satin and plume, of which that tlihric 
was composed, contrasting rather pain¬ 
fully at the saino time with her ilushod 
mahogany-coloured complexion, and 
ungracofnlly-foriued features. “ Bless 
me. I’m so glad we'll get off to our 
country-house to-mori’ow. It’s so very 
ilelightfnl, Mrs. Lawson, to have a 
countiy residence to go to. (loodness 
mo what a close room, and such a hot 
dusty si rent. It does just look so (tuccr 
to me after Fitzherbert-squarc.” 

To this Mrs. Lawson made a re¬ 
sponse as comjmscd as she could ; she 
would have retorted bitterly and vio- 
Icntly. but her husband had a eonnex. 
ion with the Thompson establishment, 
iind for strong reasons she cbnsidi'rcd 
it prudent to rerraiufrom (|narrclliug 
with Mrs. Thompson. Sho therefore 
spoke but very little, and Mrs. Thomj). 
son was hdl at liberty to give a length¬ 
ened detail of Mr. Thompson’s great 
wealth and her own gn at profusion. 
Slu! began tirst with herself, and fur¬ 
nished an exact detail of Jill the tine 
things sho had purcliaswl in the last 
month, down to tlus latest boxof ]iiiis. 
Next, her babies occupied licr for half 
an Jiour—the miantity of chicken they 
c'oiisiuned, ami the number of frocks 
they soiled^ ikt diem were minutely 
chronicled. Then her house came, under 
twnsideralion ;■ she depicted the bright 
glory of the new pmwenu furniture, as 
contrasted with shoekiiig old faded 
things—and she glanced significantly 
towaixls Mrs. Jjawson’s sofas and 
<’hairs. Next she made a discursive 
detour to tl»o culinary department, and 
gave a statement of the number of 
stones of lump sugar she was getting 
boiled in pa-M'rves, and of the days of 
the w'cek in which they had puddings, 
and the days th<>y had pies at dinner. 

“ But, Mrs. Lawson dear, have yon 
seen old Mr. Lawson since ho came 
lioine?" she said, when she was rising 
to depart \ “ but I suppose you havn’t, 
for they say he won’t have anything to 
do with his relations now—-he won't 
come near you I have heard. They say 
he has brought such a lot of money 
with him from South -\merica," 

^ At this intelligenec every feature 
of Mrs, Lawson's fuci' brlgJitmiod witli 
powerful interest. She inquired whwe 
Mr. Lawson stopjanl, and was inlurmeil 
that he had arrived at the best hotel 
in the town about throe days pivviouslv, 
and that eveiy one talked of the lar^ 


fori line he had made abroad, ns he 
seemed to make no secret of the fact. 

A burnimr eagerness to obtain pos- 
si’ssion of tliat money entered Mrs. 
Lawson’s soul, and she thought every 
second of time draw ont to tiie pain¬ 
ful duralion of a long hour, whilst 
Mrs. Thom])son slowly moved her am- 
pie skirts of satin across the drawing¬ 
room, and took her dejiarture, Mrs. 
],awson dc.spatched a inessengi*r im¬ 
mediately for lier husband. 

lionry [.aw-soneame in, and listened 
with siirjirise to the intelligence of liis 
father’s return, lie wa.s taking up his 
hat to proceed to the hotel in ipie«l of 
him, when a carriage ilrovc to the door. 
Mrs. Lawson's heart paljiitated with 
eagcrne.s.s—if it shonhl bn her hiis- 
band’s father in his own carriage- 
how delightful!—that horrible Mrs. 
’.riiompson had not a e.irriagc of her 
own yet, ihnngli she was always talk¬ 
ing of it. They, Mrs. Lawson and her 
husband, had just been about setting 
up a carnage when business failed with 
tliem. She ran briskly down the stairs 
—for long years she bud not flown with 
such alertness—rapid visions of gold, 
of splendour, and triumph seemed to 
bear her along, as if sho had not been 
a Iwing of earth. 

ShcAvas not disapjiointcd, for there, 
at the open door, stood John Fjawson, 
lie. was enveloped in a cloak of fur, 
the cwtliness of which told Mrs. I,aw- 
Bou that it was the purchase of weallh; 
a servant in jilaiii livery supporteil 
him, fur he seemed a complete invalid. 

Mrs. LaAvson threw her arra.s around 
his neck, and embraced him witli a 
warmth and cagi'rnc.s8 which hroiiglit 
a cold ami bitter smile over the wlutc, 
thin lips of John Lawson, lie rcf)lietl 
briefly to the welcomings he receiveil. 
Ilothi'cw aside his cloak, and exhibited 
the figure of an exceedingly einaciafed 
and i'eeble old man, who had all the 
appctirance of ninety ycai’s, though ho 
was liltl(! more than sixty; his face 
wa.s worn and fieshlcss to a painful 
degree; his hair was of the whitest 
shade of great age, but his eyes had 
grown njncli more serene in their ex¬ 
pression than in his earlier days, not¬ 
withstanding a east of suffering which 
his whole countenance exhibiletl. He 
was plainly, hut most eaivfully and re- 
sjieetably dressed; a diamond ring of 
great value Avas on one of Ids Hngei-s; 
the lustre of the diamonds c.auglit Mr.s. 
Lawson's glance on her first inspection 
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of bin person, itinl lior heart iliuiccil 
with rapture—Mrs. Thonipfou had ii.j 
euchring, with aJl her boastiiv^ of all 
her finery. 

“ I have come to see luy ehild he- 
foTO I ilie,” said the ohl man, jrazinc; 
on his son with earnest eyes ; “ j ou 
broke the ties of nature between ns on 
yonr part, when, ten jears auo, you 
refused your father .a few shiirmj!,s from 
your abnndaiiee, but-” 

lie w'as interrupted iiy Mrs. Law- 
r-nn, who littered ninny voluble pro- 
iostutions of her dee]) iriief at. Iier 
haviiur, even thonjrh for the .sake of 
eeonoiiiy, reliised the. money her dear 
father had soliinted before ho letl them. 
She vowed that slio had neither ate, 
nor s!e[>t, nor even divssod her.so!f for 
weeks after his departure; ami that, 
.sleepinjf or wakinjr, .she was perpetually 
wishiiijf she had ;*iven him the money', 
even thuun'Ii she had known that he 
was "oinjr to throw it into the fiiv, or 
lose it in any way. Her poor, dear fa¬ 
ther—oh, .‘■he wejit so after she. heiml 
that he. had left the i-ountry. To be, 
snre Henry could tell how, for two or 
three nii^hts, her pillow was soaked willi 
teal s. 

A cold, bitter smile ajjain flitted 
nei'o.'S the old iinin’s lips; he made no 
re.^iionse to her words, but in the ono 
look which his hollow eves ea.st on her, 
lie .Mueined to read the falsehood of her 
assertions. 

“ I was going to add,” he said, 
“ that thongfi you forgot you Avere iiiy 
son, and ivliised to .act as my .son, 
Avheii you withheld the paltry sum for 
whieli I bogged, yetT could not refrain 
from coining once n^re to look on iny 
child’s face—to look on the face of iny 
departed wife in your’s—for I know 
that a very brief period must finish my 
life now. I should not have come here, 
I feel—I know it is the weakness of 
my nature—Ishould have died amongst 
strangens, for the strangers of other 
countries, the people of a difierent 
hue, and a difierent language, 1 have 
found kind and pitiful, conijiared with 
those of my own house. 

“ Oh, don’t say so—don’t say so—i 
you are our own beloved father; ah, 
my lieai't clings to every feature of 
your poor, dear, old face; there are 
the eyes and all that I u.sed to talk to 
Henry so much about. Don’t talk of 
strangers—I shall nurse you and attend 
to j'oii night and day'.” 

She made a moAcment, as if she 


would throw her anus around his neck 
again, but the old man divw back. 

“ M'oinaii! your hypocritical Avorils 
"liow mo that your pitiless heart is still 
iinrhangfd—that it has gvoAvn even 
Avor.'O. You forced me out to the 
Avorld ill niy old ago, Avhoii I should 
have had no tlioughts except of (.lod 
and the Avorld to oomo; you forced me 
to think of nionoy-imiking, Avhon my 
liair Avaa grey and my blouii cold witli 
years. Yoii, 1 had to draw my thought.s 
from the fiilnre existouoo, .-md to 
Avaste them on the miserable toils of 
tr.afiic, in order to make nioni'j ; for 
it AViis better to do this than to drug 
out my life a pensioner on your boun¬ 
ty, receiving shillings and peiiec Avliieli 
you gaA'e me as if it had hoeii your 
lieart’s blood, though 1 only askeil my 
own. M^omaii! the black slavery of 
my dependence, on you was frightful; 
blit now 1 can look you thanklessly in 
the face, lor I have the means of living 
Avitlioiil you. I s{)ent sick and slcop- 
lcs.s days and nights, but I gained an 
indojiendenco ; the merciful (Jod bless¬ 
ed the cU'urts of the old man, Avbu 
strove to gain lii.s livelihood—yes, [ 
am independent of you both. 1 came 
to see my son before I die—that is all 
1 Avaiit.” 

Mr.s. I^awsoii attempted a further 
justifioatiun of herself, out tlie Avord.s 
died on her lips, 'riie stern ‘look.s of 
the old man silenced her. 

After remaining for a short time, he 
i*oso to take his dc][)m*tui '0 ; but, at the 
c'avnest solicitations of his sun, he con¬ 
sented to remain for a few days, only 
on condition that ho should pay for his 
board and lodging. To ibis Mrs. Laiv- 
son made a teint of resistance, but 
agreed in the end, as the terms otfered 
by the old man were very advanta¬ 
geous. 

“I shall soon have a lodging fur 
which no mortal is called on to pay— 
the great mother-earth,” said the old 
man, **andlumglad,gladtocs(»)pefrom 
this money-governed world. Do not 
smile so blandly on me, both of you, 
and attend me with such false tender¬ 
ness. There, take it away,” he said, as 
Mrs. l^iwson was placing her most 
comfortable footstool under his feet: 
“ there was no attendance, no care, 
not a civil action or kind look for me 
when I was poor John Lawson, the 
sHly, rao.st silly ohl man, who had 
given up all to his sou and his sou's 
wife, Ibv the love of them, and cx- 
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}>ectcd, like a fool as h« wa**, to livu 
with them on terms of perlect eipaality, 
and lo liave lln‘ family ])mj>o oj»cri to 
liiiu for iinv trilling sums lie* nihlu"! to 
take, (loi oo for (iod's sake; try and 
look l>iltcily on me now, as you did 
when you forced mo out of your house. 
I deli;st your oljsofjuious atUmtions—I 
was as woitliy of llieiu ton years ago, 
l)cli)«' J dr:igj;od down my old ago lo 
the dehaf-iugolForls of iiioney-»»iiking. 
Vou know lam rich ; you would wor¬ 
ship my money in me now. N«it a smil¬ 
ing look, not a soft word you bestow 
on me, but is for my riches, not for 
me. Ay, you think you ha\o my 
wealth in your grasp alrcaily; you know 
I e.innut livelong. Thank (lod that my 
lit'o is almost ended, and I ho])u my 
death will bo a benctit to you, in soti- 
cningyour hard hparts.” 

ISlrs. Lawson drew some hope from 
his last words, and she turned away 
her head to liidc the joy which shone 
on her JiU'c. 

In a few d.ay8 the old man became 
seriously ill, and was altogether con¬ 
fined to his room. As death evidently 
approached, his mind boeuino surene 
and calm, anil ho recuived tlic atten¬ 
tions which Mrs. Lawson and his son 
I.ivished oil him ivith a silent eonino- 
surcj whieh led tlioin to hope that 
he had ooinpletely forgotten their pre- 
\ ions conduct to him. 

The niglii on which he died, ho 
luviied to his son, and said .1 few words, 
a very low words, regarding ivorldly 
matters, lie exhorted Henry lo live 
in a somewhat less expensive style, and 
to euilivate a spirit of contentment 
without riches ; then he blessed (jod 
that he was entering on a world in 
whieh he wouhl hear no more of mo¬ 
ney, or earthly possession. Ho i-c- 
mained in a calm sleep during the 
greater part of the night, they thought, 
but in the moniiug they fbimd him 
dead. 

The funeral was over, and the time 
WHS come in which the old man's will 
was to be opened. Mrs. Lawson hail 
waited for tliat monv.-iit—she would 
have forcibly draggcii time onwards to 
that moment—-she had execrated the 
long hours of night since the old man’s 
death—she had still more anathema¬ 
tised the slowly passing days, when 
gazing fartivcly through a corner of 
the bUnded iviiuiow, she saw 6no ecj[ui- 
pages and Oneij-dressed ladies passing, 
she planned how she would shine 


when the old man’s w'calth would he 
h(‘r oivn. She drew glorious innutal 
pictures of how she w'ould burst fi'om 
behind the .shadowing cloud of pover¬ 
ty, and dazzle all licr aciiiiaintanccs. 
Her ili’es.'i, her carriage, her stylo of 
living would be uniipio in her rank of 
life for taste and costliness. She would 
show them she hail got money—money 
at last—more money than them all. 

How at last she sat and saw thu will 
being opened; .she felt that it Avas a 
mere formality, tor the okl man had 
110 one but them to whom he could 
leavehis money; she never once doubt¬ 
ed but all Avould bo theirs; .she hud 
ivii-soned, and fancied herself into tlu; 
firm conviction. Her only fear was, 
that the amount might not be so large 
as slie calculated on, 

She saw the pac<piet opened. Her 
eyes dilated, her lijis became parched; 
her heart and brain burned with a 
fierce eagerness—money, money!—at 
lust uttcixid tlie griping spirit within 
her. 

TlioAvill, after beginning in the usual 
formal style, was as follows :— 

“ I beipicath to my son I lenry’s wife, 
Augusta Lawson, a high and nolilc. 
gift" (Mrs. Lawson almost S])rung 
from her scat Avith eagerness), “ the, 
greatest of all legacies, I bcipioath to 
Augusta LaAvson—Charity! Augusta 
Lawson refused mo a fcAv shillings 
Avlilch 1 Avished to bosloAV on a starving 
Avoman; but now 1 Iouac her joint 
••.veentrix, with my son Henry, in the 
distribution of .all my money and all 
my erteets, Avithout any I’cserv.alioii, in 
cliarity, to be applied to .such chari¬ 
table purposes as in tlii.s my la.st will 
Jind testament, Ihavc diiwted.’’ 

Then followed a statement of his cf- 
fticts and money, down lo the most ini- 
imtc jiartieular; the money amountprl 
to a very considerable sum; his personal 
oAecis ho directed to be sold, Avith the. 
exception of his very valuable diamond 
ring, Avhicli he bequeathed to the orphan 
daughter of the poor relation in whose 
house ho had taken refuge, and re¬ 
mained for a short time, pmvious tohi.s 
going abroad. All the proceeds of his 
other ollects, together with the whole 
amount of his money, he bequeathed 
for diflbrcnt charitable purposes, and 
gave minute diivetious as to the man¬ 
ner in which A'.arious sums Avere to be 
expended. The largest amount he di¬ 
rected to be distributed' in yearly dona¬ 
tions amongst the most indigent old 
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moil ami women wilain ai-ircoituf ten 
iiii'los of his native jjh’.ro. Tlio>e who 
were ivsiiliuj^ willillu'irt'on's, and thi’ii’ 
s«>us’ wives, wore to roc<-ho liy I'ar tlio 
himO't rolii'l'. lie ai)]ii)iiit<''l .is tio'- 
tecci two of llie most rc&pcotaojo <mir- 
<‘ltants of the town, to whom ho jfavc 
a.itliority to sou tho provisions ot Ills 
will oavrifil out. in case liis son 
and .Mis. IjiawMiu should dovlino 
tiiu ihnies of cxecutov'-hip whiuh 
lie had beipiealhed to them; the 
li’isUoP were to c'XiTeise a snrveil- 
hnico rner IMr, .ind Airs, l.awsoii, 
to M’o that the will shuiiid in every 
p!irli«'nl.ii’ ho strietly earric'il into elfeel. 
The will was dated, and didy signed 
iii the town in South .Vincriea where 


the. old man had for some years re- 
sided ; a eodieil, CODlalniu}! the he(|iio.s( 
of f' • :iii^, with some furllicr pailleil- 
hi.s ivvardiiift the charities, had been 
added a few ilays previoii.s to the old 
tnan's death. 

■ AIr.s. I^awson was eavriial fainlinp' 
from tho room before the reading of 
the will was ooneinded. She. was 
seized with violent fever, and her liti*. 
was laired of. She recovered, 
howiwer, and from the verge, of the 
eternal exi.iteiiee on which she had 
been, she returned to life, with a less 
worldly ami o.stentalious nature, and 
a soul mor(‘ alive to the impul.'cs of 
kindness and charity. 


A I tJCTIT OF 

1-. the illsajipoinfcing year of 1848— 
(li.it ye..n' parturient, as it seemed, and 
only seemed, of revolutions in Ireland, 
ami at a time when it was most proliiie. 
of menaee .'iiid convulsion, we had the 
fortune to be present when a siriSfnlar 
a-lviee Wits given to an agitated indi- 
vidual, and (contrary to the usual fate 
of such nt>u.c.xpeiisive gcnero.sitios; 
wa.'. ac.eej)tcd and acted on. The 
[,.irty to whom thi.s cuiiiuscl was given 
bad suitcred much incntid disipiict, 
under a pcrsiia.'iion that tho Itepeal 
tinvateuings meant more mischief than 
t'\o transitory disorder they excited. 
i»ay aib-r day ho read of mustering 
e)ubs, daring conspiracies, ami mono, 
'ter meetings; speeche.s like streams 
ofburning lava rent their way through 
Ids atlrighted memory in deluges of 
lire; literal and bodily forms of pistol, 
and pike, and dagger, assumed a spec¬ 
tral intlncncu over his tortured imagi¬ 
nation ; and, incapable of conceiving 
that the .^welling ambitions and the des¬ 
perate resolutions of Conciliation ilali 
and the Councils, could possibly die 
tamely out, as they did, in Ballin^arry, 
he lived in a fever of fear; his dream 
by night, his thought by day, that im¬ 
pending con valsion of blood and crime, 
m which, whoever were the victors, 
the country would become worse than 
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a howling wilderness. Such was his 
condition, intellectual and moral, 
when, looking with blcareil and blood¬ 
shot eyes into the faeo of a friend, ho 
told his melancholy tale, and suppli¬ 
cated counsel. 

'i'hc cliamber in which this earni .'t 
reeptest was made, rises aromul us as 
we write. It was a libiwry, ipiaiie.ly 
but highly oiDnmcntcd in tlie <‘hib >- 
rate de(!orationH of the oldon lime, 
lliehly carved cases contained trea- 
siii'cs of higher pi’iee than anything of 
meix*. material .'tructure. Hut there 
weix> manifest ])roots that that vast 
tivasnry of disciplined thought was 
suffered to rest untoiiulicd on shelves, 
where it was carefully put ^*^ 011 ! of tho 
way;” and that the slow-ripeiicd wis¬ 
dom of the days gone by had bcconio 
suj^ers(ided by tlie prolific out-pourings 
of ready literature, and polities, and 
partisan, a.s vveli as personal, cxcitu- 
nieiit, vvhicli commend tho daily press 
to its readers. _ This was manifestly 
the form in which written thought as- 
aiuilatud most promptly to the immtal 
constitution of our perturbed friend. 
Folios and octavos ixiposcd undisturb¬ 
ed in tlieir monumental receptacles; 
chairs and tables, carpet and loun¬ 
ger, weie overspread, confusedly and 
thickly, with piles of newspapers, rend 
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or in prooftss |)c‘ru.<iil. On thin (l<*- 
purtment ot* the patient’s >tu«liouR pur¬ 
suit, the eiHinscl lie* solicited took an 
effect of extenniiialion. “ (fast iIkmii 
out—t !i<t them all out,” said hit. friend; 
“put yourself iiinler a eoui’se of the 
ancienis; and, whatever you do, ah- 
jiiiv newspapers for a year, or until 
this tyranny ho o\erpaht.” 

It is unnecessary, {ind would he 
wearisome, to euntiniie the iHKory of 
this consultation through all its flue, 
tuating di'.tails. Suilieienl it is to say, 
that a coni]>roiuise was (’ntcTod into 
between adviser and ad viseil. Aneienls, 
and modern \ worthy to ho their as- 
soi'iates in the s(*verer exercises of 
genius, wei*e snflured to sleej) in 
their place of re-t. Xewsj»aj)ers w»'i<j 
placiid !inder a temporary interdict, 
and a new flight of literary visitants 
dcseemlud on the libraiy-tahlo. Unr 
discjnieled friend changed the charac¬ 
ter with the eanso or suhjeet of his 
alarms. FictUious perplexities and 
<listix‘sscs awakened a new kiml of in- 
tei-est. Anxiety and alarm, in chang¬ 
ing their object, ehanged their nature. 
If, when the har])ieswerc clnuscd away 
from the feasts they persecuted and 
pdlulcd, the S 3 'lvau siiades they had 
infested became popnluns with singing 
birds, and the Trojan bands, .is they 
vesumeil tht;ir places at the table, wore 
saluted by the richest harmony the 
forest lanighs could ofler—the change 
would not he gn^atcr than was that in 
the life of ouv friend, when the threat- 
cuiiig.s of the daily press were denied 
admission to his study, and a light li¬ 
terature, in wliich polities liad no 
part, came on to supersede them. 

llegnrded hi this somewhat utilita¬ 
rian aspect, light litcratui'c is, as it were, 
a salubrious retreat for the great mass 
of iiitelktctiud valetudinarians. The 
feto can ajipeasc their mental disquiet, 
and escape from harrowing caix;, by 
exploring the jiatlis of science or 
learning—the wisdom of “ divine phi¬ 
losophy;” tliewffn^/, who cannot “hold 
their pace on deep experiments,” must 
seek a readier rdieC—tAeir change of 
air must be to a light ..t style of liter.ary 
occupation. 

If readers may thus Ixi influenced 
for good^ by the ci'catiuns of thought, 
into which they withdraw from dis¬ 
quietudes of condition or circum¬ 


stances, the contrivcv.s of this imagi¬ 
nary existence incur, it is inanife.st, 
a serious responsihilitj*, that there be 
no uiiwholusomc agencies in those rc- 
tn*ats where they otter refreshment to 
the weary, and health to “ the mind 
(lisi‘ased.” We have knoivii the horror 
of thick darkness with which a vitiated 
nervous system has opiiressed a sad 
sjiirit, di.spei*s(Ml hj' a ehiiptor of Lover 
or Dickens; and wo have known >vhen 
a page of iuiagimiry terrors has fear- 
fully prevailed over a mind leeblj- 
struggling with ideal calamities, and 
eoiitirmed its aflliclioii into a state of 
iiielatieholy mailness. “Jlooks, the 
iiiedieine of the soul,” .as they have 
been styled, “ must bo,” it has been 
well observetl, “ adajitcd, as any other 
incilieinu, to the diseiuse they are to 
cure.” 

And, assuredly, if in the abniKhince 
of counsellors tliero is always safetj-, 
light literaluiv, in this our day of iiieii- 
tal entcrprisi?, has one strong claim to 
be respected. It is omnigenous and 
abumlant. Not only have wo seen 
the rising of two or three lights of 
mo.sl cutiimamling iiitlueneo, but the 
“ miiioi-ii sidera ” amidst which they 
shine begem our iirmameiit in vast 
prufnsioii, and in various instances 
beam upon us with a very salubrious 
eflicaej'. We have now before us a 
starry host; but why should we hold 
ourselves trammelled in the meshes 
of those eiiibarrassing im-taplioi’s, 
and call our octavos and duodeeimos 
liy the name of stars. We have 
on the t.al)lo before us an assortment 
of pictures, some well, some little, 
known ; some which trace their being 
to authors of name—some which are 
to make a name for their authui's; 
among whom, by the way, the jirayer 
of Ossiaii’s hero is the ordinary lan¬ 
guage of their ambitions, that they 
may be known in their posterity, and 
be, ns was Moriii the father of Gaul, 
known ns authors of the works in which 
their intellectual being is reproduced. 

We will open our stores:— 

And first to our hand come, ** The 
Ogilvies a novel in three volumes, 
the conipositioii, as rumour has it, of a 
lady, and a young lady. It is a slight 
storj', with little in its plot out of the 
ordinary track, but having scenes and 
situations of much interest, ami iudi- 
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cative of far mom llian ordinary power. 
Tho subject of titc story is that which 
Tve regard as on regie —“ The course of 
true love never did run smooth.” A 
walking gentleman, while suing fur iiio 
love of one fair creature, wins the nf- 
ft'ctions of another. Heioctial by the 
object of his love, as usual, he leaves 
the country; and. at his return, finds 
the slighted girl grown into majestic 
womanhood, a wife and a beauty. 
We regret to road of moral delinquen¬ 
cies in fiction, and wish lady-writers 
especially would esebew tbciu. But 
what are our wishes in the judgment 
of a novelist ? The hero of the tale, 
who luul unthinkingly, aw'akcned au 
interest in the heart of the half child, 
half girl, with whom he cntertainccl 
himself while wooing her obdurate 
cousin, avows a p.'issiun under the civ- 
cmnstances in wliieli be ought to have 
thwarted and concealed it; and, in- 
8tca«l of dying, as ho flew when his 
prayer was rejected, he remains within 
the circle of his new, but too tardy 
affection, long enough to tell Ids sin¬ 
ful story. An accident of a deplor¬ 
able character comes to tho rescue of 
the compromised and perilled wife and 
“ friend.” The husband, as if in com¬ 
pliance with the half-formed wishes of 
ids unhapjiy partner, meets a sudden 
and violent death. A luari'iage follows 
between what may well be called the 
guilty parties; and as they return 
from the ceremony by which uiey were 
united—even in an hour after the con¬ 
secrated words are spoken—the in¬ 
auspicious marriage is dissolved— 

** Who comci ft'Oin the bridal chamber?—Arraei, 
t)M luigcl of death." 

We cite the passage in which this 
catitstrophe, unprecedented in ro¬ 
mance, IS recorded. Wo cite at a dis- 
advant^e, because the reader will 
pciaise it without any feeling of sus- 
pensc; and yet we shall be much disap¬ 
pointed if it do not convey an idea of 
power and genius, which demands only 
careful culture to become eminent:— 

^ “ Katharine flnlslied the ktter all but the 
si^atnre. A few hours more, and she 
would write as her own that long-bdoved 
name. The thought came upon her with a 
hood of bewildering joy. She leaned her 
forehead on the paper in one long, BtQl pause; 
mid then sprang up, pnsiing her clasped 
hands in turns to her heaving breast and 
throbbing temples, in a delirium of rapture 
that was almost pain. > 
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* It is true—.it is all true I’ she cried— 
‘joy has nmie at last. This day I shall be 
his wile—this day, nay, this hour; and he 
will be mine—mine only—mine for ever!' ' 

“ As slie stood, her once drooping form was 
subUmated into almost superhuman beauty 
—the beauty which had dawned with the 
dawning love. It was tlio same face, radiant 
with the same shining, which hod kindled 
into pas-sionatu lioi>e the young girl who 
once gazed into the mirror at Siunmerwood. 
But tcif times more glorious was the loveli. 
ness born of the hope fnlflllk'd. 

“ The hope fvljillcd I Could it bo so, when, 
excitetl by tliis fronxied joy, there darted 
through her heart that warning pang? She 
sank on the bed, struck with a cold numb¬ 
ness. Above the morning sounds without— 
the bees humming among the roses, tho 
swallows twittering in the eaves—Katharine 
heard and felt the death-pulse, which warned 
her that her hours were numbered. 

“ To die, so young still, so full of life and 
love—to sink from Lynedon's arms to tbo 
cold dark grave—to pass fWim this glad 
spring sunshine into darkness, and sUenoe, 
and nothingness I it was a horrible doom! 
And it might come at any moment—soon— 
soon—perhaps even before the bridal! 

“ ‘ It shall not come!' shrieked the voice of 
Katharine's despair, though her palsieti lips 
scarcely gave vent to the sound. 

“ ' 1 will live to be his wife, if only for one 
week, one day, one hour! I.ovo has con¬ 
quered life—it shall conquer death! I will 
not die /’ 

“ She lield her breath; she strove to press 
down the pulsations that stirred her very 
garments; she moved her feeble, ice-bound 
limbs, and stood upright. 

“ ‘ I must be calm, very calm. What is this 
poor weak body to my strong soul ? 1 will 
fight with death—1 wrill drive it from me. 
Love is my life, nought else: while tliat lasts 
i cannot die!' 

“ But still the loud beating choked her very 
breath, as she moBn«1, ‘ Paul, Paul, eome! 
Save me, clasp me; let your spirit pass into 
mine and give me life—life I’ 

“ And while slie yet called up<m his nam^ 
Katharine lieard from below the voice of hei* 
bridegroom. He came bounding over the 
little gate, and entered the rose-porch, wear*- 
ing a bridegroom’s most radiant mien. She 
saw him; she heard him asking for her; a 
scarce perceptible anxiety trembled throng 
his cheerful tone. Could she cast over bis 
happiness the cold horror which ftoze her 
own? could she tell him that his bride wan 
doomed? No; she wouldemile, shewronld 
bring him joy, oven to the lost. 

“ * Tell him I am coming,’ she add, in 
a calm, cheerM vmoe, to the nurse who 
repeated Lynedon’s anxious summons. And 
then Katharine bathed her temples, nnootfaed 
lier hair, and went to meet her bridegroom.'* 

In tills strain the story proceeds 

o 
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through the incidents of the marriage 
oeromony. It has at length lieon 
coneluded:— 

“The wiiole wide world was nothing 
to her now. She only hold the hand 
which pressed her own with a tender 
thongh somewhat agitaUnl clasp, an<l ssid 
to herself, ‘I am hia—^lie is mine—^for 
ever.' They walked in silence from the 
church, down the lane, through tlie rose- 
porch, and into the cottage parlour. Then 
Katharine felt herself drawn closely, passion¬ 
ately, into his very heart; and she lieard the 
wonls, once so wildly prayed for, ‘My 
Katharine— my wife /’ 

In that embrace—in tliat onolong, never- 
ending kiss—she could willingly have passed 
from life into eternity. 

“ After a while they both began to talk 
calmly. Paul made her sit by the open win¬ 
dow, while ho leaned over her, pulling the 
roses from outside the casement, and throw¬ 
ing them leaf by leaf into her lap. While he 
did so, she took courage to tell him of the 
letter to her mother, lie murmured a little 
at the full confeesion, but when ho reed it he 
only blessed lier the more for her tenderness 
towanls himself. 

“ ‘ May I grow worthy of such love, my 
Katharine!’ he sold, for the moment deeply 
hutched. ' But wo must not be sod, dearest. 
Gome, sign your name—^yonr new name. 
Are you content to bear it?’ continued he, 
with a smile. 

“ Her answer was another, radiant with 
intense love and perfect joy. Paul looked 
over her wlule she laid the paper on the rose- 
strewed window-sill, and wrote the words 
' Katharine Lynedon* 

“ ‘ She B(dd them over to herself once or 
twice with a loving intonation, and then 
turned her face on her bridegroom's arm, 
weeping. 

“ ‘ Do not chide me, Paul; I am so happy 
—so happy! Now I begin to hope tl»at the 
past may be forgiven ns—that we'may have 
a future yeb’ 

“ ‘ We may! We eeif/,* was Lynedun’s 
answer. While he spoke, through the hush 
of that glad May-noon came a sound—dull, 
solemn I Another, and yet another! It was 
the funeral bell tolling ftom the near church 
tower. 

“ Katharine lifted up her face, white and 
ghastly. ‘Paul, do you hear that?'—ami 
her voice was shrill with ternv—‘ It is our 
marriage-peal—we have no other, wo ought 
not to have. I knew it was too late!’ 

“ ‘ Nay, my own love, answered Paul, be¬ 
coming alarmed at her kxdt. He drew her 
nearer to him, but she seemed neither to hear 
Ills voirn nor to feel his clasp. 

“The baU aoanded againt ' Hark! hariii* 
Katharine mied. ‘ Paul, do you remember 
the KMBi when we knelt, you and I; and 
As Joined our hands, and. arid the woId^ 


“ Earlli to earth—ashes to ashes?" It will 
come true: I know it will, and it is right it 
should.' 

“ Lynedon took his bride in his arms, and 
endeavoured to calm her. He half succeeded, 
for she looked up in his face with a faint 
smile. ‘ Thank you! I know you love me, 

my own Paul, my-’ 

“ Suddeaily her voice ceased. With a con¬ 
vulsive moveineiit she put her hand to her 
heart, and her head sank on her hosbaud’s 
breast. 

“ That instant the awful summons came. 
Without a word, or sigh, or moan, the spirit 
passed! 

“ Katharine was dead. But she died on 
Paul Lynedon’s breast, knowing herself hia 
wifi?, beloved even as she had loved. For 
her, such a death was happier than life!" 

There is in this passage a reference 
to an incident in the earlier days of 
this victim of passion. It is well de¬ 
scribed :— 

“ Hugh came in, looking not particularly 
pleasiKl. Though he had a strong suspicion 
that his sister Eleanor was Paul Lyuudon’s 
chief attraction at Summerwood, he never 
felt altogether free from a vague jealousy on 
Katbarino’s account. But the warmth with 
which his suiiposed rival met him quite 
re-assured the simple-hearted, good-natured 
Hugh; and while the two young men inter¬ 
change greetings, Katharine crept away to 
her own room. 

“ There, when quite alone, the Ml tide of 
joy was free to flow. With an emotion of 
almost childlike rapture she clasped her hands 
above her bead. 

“ ‘ It may come—that bliss! It may come 
yet!' she murmured; and tlieii she repeated 
his words — the words whicli now ever 
haunted her like a perpetual muric—/afmosf 
love Katharine Ogilviel ‘ It may be true— 
it must be—how happy am I!’ 

“ And as she stood with her clasped bands 
pressi^i on her bosom, her head thrown back, 
the lips ported, the face l)eamiog, and her 
whole form dilated with joyj Katharine 
caught a sight of her figure in the opposite 
mirror. She was startled to see herself so 
lovely. There is no beautitier like happiness 
—especially the happiness of love. It often 
seems to invest with a halo of radiance the 
moatordinaiy face and form. No wonder 
that under its influence Katharine hardly 
knew her own semblance. 

“ But, in a moment, a delicious consciiipi- 
ness of beauty stole ov«r her. It was not 
vanity, but a passionate gladness that thereby 
she might bo more worthy of him. She drew 
nearer; she gazed almost lovingly on the 
bright young fhee reflected there, not as if it 
were 1^ owh^ but as something Mr and 
predoos in hie sight’ which accordingly 
bqeknie meet dear to hers. She looked into 
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tlie depths of tLe dark clear eyes: alt! one 
day it might be his joy to do the same! She 
marked the graceful curves of the round 
white hand—the same hand which had rcste<l 
in bis: perhaps the time might come whcJi 
it would rest there for ever. The thought 
made it most beautiful, most hallowed, in 
her eyes. 

Simple, childlike Katharine—a child in 
all but love—if tliou couldst have died in 
that blessed dream 1” 

There is much in this story of sen¬ 
timent wrought into passion, of which 
wo cannot approve. Such is not the 
intellcclual ibod on which young minds 
should be fed; nor is it the species of 
production in which a young authoress 
ought to indulge herself. Jrtission and 
sentiment, in combination, arc too apt 
to betray. They invent a moral system 
for themselves; and the rules and laws 
which are essential to the well-being of 
society, and which have their origin in 
a higher source than any notion of hu¬ 
man utility, become reft of their au¬ 
thority andcminence, when they rebuke 
or contend with emotions that have 
their birth in sin, but can assume the 
aspect of an angel of light, and never 
leave it aside until their ruinous ends 
are accomplished. Most earnestly 
would we exhort a writer, whose pow¬ 
ers wc resMct as wo do those of the au¬ 
thor of “The Ogilvies,” to shun in her 
imaginings, as we arc sure she would in 
her real Fife, situations perilous to vir¬ 
tue. Into such situationsthecurrentof a 
story, as the current of life, may hur¬ 
ry those who sought it not When 
difficulties of this kind present them¬ 
selves, tliey must be struggled with 
and overcome; but it is our wisdom, 
in fiction and in fact, not to seek 
them. 

We mvo one extract as a sample of 
our author’s descriptive power. It is 
her picture of a cathedral town in 
England:— 

“ There is, in one of the counties between 
Devon and iforthumberland, a certain ca¬ 
thedral city, the name of whidh I do not 
intend to reveal. It Is, or was until, very 
Utely, ono of the few remaining strongholds 
OT lilgb-chuFchism and conservatism,' poli¬ 
tical and moral, la olden days It aitnoet 
sacrificed its existence as a city for tlio cause 
of King Charles the Martyr; and ever since 
has kept true to its principles, or at least to 
that modification of them which the exigen¬ 
cies of modem times required. And the 
‘loyal and ancient’ town—which liigailies 
Itsw by the name ni dty, though a t\V!nty 


minuW walk would bring yon ftom one 
extremity to tiie other—is felly alive to the 
c<.m>ii-iou8ne»s of its own deservings. It is a 
very colony of Levites; wlio, devoted to tlis 
temple serviee, shut out feom their precincts 
any unholy thing. But this uiiholiuess la' 
an epithet of their own affixing, not Heaven's. 
It means not merely what (s iivcligious, but 
what is ungenteel, unaristocratlc, unconser- 
vative. 

“ Yet there is much that is good about the 
place and its iidiabitants. The latter may 
well be proud of their ancient and beautiful 
city—bwutifttl not so much in itself as for 
its situation. It lies in the midst of a fertlie 
aud gracefelly undulated n^on, and condsis 
of a cluster of artistically irregular and deli¬ 
ciously old-fashionod streets, of which tha 
nucleus is the cathedral. Tliis rises aloft with 
its tltree airy spires, so light, so ilelicatcly 
traced, tliat they have been christened the 
Ladies of the Yale. You may see them for 
miles and miles looking almost liko a fairy 
building against the sky. The city has an 
air of repose, an old-wortd look, wliicli be¬ 
comes it well. ]!fo railway has yet disturbed 
tlie sacred peace of its antiquity, and here 
and tliere you may sec grass growing in its 
quiet streets,—over which you would uu 
moro Uiink of thundering in a modern cqui • 
l)age than of driving a coach-and-four across 
the graves of your ancestors. 

“ The whole atmosphe’^ of tlie place is that 
of sleepiness and antique propriety. The 
iMM^le do eveiything, as Boniface says, 
•soberly.’ They have grave dinner •partlo:', 
once or twice in the year; a public bal), as 
solemn as a funeral; a ooaewt row and then, 
very select and pro[>er;—and so it ia that 
society moves on in a drcle of polite regu- 
laritlM. The resident bishop is the sun of 
the system ; around which deans, sub-deans, 
choral vicars, and clerical functionaries of 
all sorts revolve in successive orbits with 
their separate satdlites. But one character, 
one tone of feeling pervades everybody. 

L-is a dty of serene o’d age. Nobody 

seems young tliere—not even the little 
singing-boys. 

“ But the sanctum sanctorum, the pene¬ 
tralia of the dty is a small region surround¬ 
ing the cathedral, entitled the Close. Hero 
abide relics of andent sanctity,, widows of 
departed deans, maiden descendants of offi- 
dals who pro’jably chanted anthenu on the 
accession of George HI., or on the'downftll 
of the last Pretender. Here, too, le the resi¬ 
dence of many oathedral functionaries who 
pass their lives within the precincts of the 
sanctuary. 'Fliese dwellings have Imbibed 
tho clerical and dignified solemnity due to 
thdr neighbouihood. It seems ahrays Sun¬ 
day in the Close; and the child who should 
venture to bowl a hoop along its still pave- 
moit, or play at marbles on its door-steps, 
would be move darbg tiian ever was fn&nt 
witiiin the verge ct the dty of L.— v 

“In this spot was iSa. Bregmton's i«3- 
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lienee. But it looked down with ettperior 
di^itjr upon its neighbours In the Close, inas¬ 
much as it was a detached mansion, enclosed 
by high walls, ganlens, and massive gates. 
It had once been the bishop’s palace, and was 
a beautiful telle of the stately magnificence 
of old. Largo and lofty rooms, oak-panellcd 
unit supported by pillars,—^noble staircases, 
—recesses where proscribed traitors might 
have hid,—^gloomy bed-chambers witli spec¬ 
tral furniture, meet for the visitation of le¬ 
gions of ghosts,—dark passages, where you 
might shiver at the echo of your own foot¬ 
steps;—such were the internal appearances 
of the house. Everything was solemn, still, 
age-sMcken. 

“ But, without, one seemed to pass at onco 
from the frigidity of ago to the light, glad¬ 
ness, and freshness of youth. The lovely 
garden was redolent of sweet odours, alive 
withbird.s, studded with velvety grass-plots of 
the brightest green, iiiterwound by shady 
alleys,—with here and there trees which hid 
thdr aged boughs in a mantle of leaves and 
flowers, so that one never thought how tliqr 
and the grey pile which they ndgbiroured 
had come into existence together. It was 
like tlie contrast between a human mind 
which the world teaches and builds on its 
own foiling model, and the soul of Qod's 
making and nourishing which lives in His 
sunshine and Mis dews, fresh and pure, 
never grows old, and b^rs flowers to the 
last. 

" There, in that still garden, you might sit 
for hours, and hear no world-sounds to break 
its quiet except the chimes of the cathcdral- 
clock drowsily ringing ont the honrs. Now 
and then, at service-time, tlicre would come 
a faint murmur of chanting, uniting the 
visible form of holy service with natura’s 
eternal praises and prayers,—and so blending 
the spiritual and the tangible, the symbol 
and the expression, in a pleasant harmony. 
Bear, beautiful garden I No dream of fic¬ 
tion, but a little Eden of memory—let us 
rest awhile in Uiy lovely shades before wo 
people them with the denizens of this our 
Mlf-oreated worM. Oh, pleasant garden! 
let ns go back in spirit to the past, and lie 
down on tlie green sloping bank, under the 
magnificent old tree wiUi its cloud of white 
blossoms (no poet-sung hawthorn, but only 
a double-wcrry)—^let us stroll uiong the 
terrace-walk, and lean against the thiik low 
wall, looking down upon what was once the 
cathedral moat, but is now a sloping dell all 
trailed over with blackberries— lot ns watch 
the sun-lit spires of the old cathedral in a 
quiet dreaminess that almost sfants out 
thought! And, while resting under the 
shadow of this dream, its memorial pictures 


shall be made life-like to us by the aveum- 
paniment of solemn music—such as this:— 

*' O emrth w ftiU of dreary nolrea, 

O men wiUi walling in yonr roices; 

O delved gold—the wailcr'i heap: 

O itrife—U tear* that o'er it fall, 

Ood make* a eiloncc through yon ail! 

And gireth hit beloved eleep." . 

Here-is a book of a widely-illflbront 
character, The Heiress in her Mi¬ 
nority; or, the Progress of Character.”* 
The story is but a vehicle for conveying 
iustmetion on almost eveiy subject in 
which the reader can feel interest. An- 
tiq^uarian, naturalist, theologian, poet, 
philosopher, historian—whatever be the 
complexion of his mind—here he will 
feel much to engage his attention and 
to reward it. If we have fault to find, 
it is that that the instruction overlays 
the story j as in too transparent alle¬ 
gories, the fiction rather cmbaiTasses 
than advances the instruction to which 
it was designed to be subsidiary. But 
it is impossible* to read the “ Heiress 
in her Minority,” without admiring 
the varied intelligence of the author 
(authoress, according to surmise, in 
this instmice also), her elevated sense 
of what is right, her serene piety, and 
her pure patriotism. Abilities such as 
are displayed in this work, in connex¬ 
ion with the designs to which they arc 
made subservient, may well be looked 
upon as things for which a nation 
should return thanks. Books of slightci' 
material,^ and more desultory object, 
wo can imagine more popular than 
this, but its inllueiice on the ago may 
be greater than that of its best-loved 
rival. We feel deep thankfulness for 
t]ie_ affectionate tone and temper in 
which it calls into the light latent 
capabilities of good in Ireland, natural 
and moral; and the tender commise¬ 
ration,^ not devoid of respect, with 
which it mourns over our infelicities. 
It would seiwe as the most valuable of 
all guide-books for a tourist in the 
South and West of Ireland, and, in 
addition to the sendees it rendered 
as a guide by day, would add tWse 
of the most valuabte, instructive, and 
engaging companionship in thcrestii^ 
hour of the evening. It is among too 
visions we delight in entertaining, to 
be one of a touring party resolved to 


•“The Hfliresa in her Minority; or, the Progress of Character." By the Author of 
“Bertha’s Jonmal.” In Two Vilumes. lioniluii: John MmTa\, Albcmariii-strect. 
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luutftte, in the freedom of its move¬ 
ments, that “ river wandering at its 
own aweet will,” which leaves and re- 
tnrns to the haunts of busy life as if 
it exercised a volition in the devious 
course it pursues; and we should ac¬ 
count it indispensable among tlie pro¬ 
visions for our journey to nave wdth 
us “The Heiress in her Minority," 
directing us, or giving us choice of 
tracks when we arose to the enterprises 
of the day; and when we were assem- 
bled round the glowing hearth, which 
toil rendered a most acceptable place 
of enjoyment, as well as refuge, it 
would delight us to take the topics 
.and the tone of our social converse 
from the rich stories and the captivat¬ 
ing style of this engaging writer. 

The stor}' in this valuable Avork is 
very simple; at first thought it might 
scum nothing more than the thread its 

} >recious things arc strung upon. This, 
lowevcr, Is not the tnith. Character 
is developed in the narrative, and in¬ 
cidents ai'c devised, such as arc calcu¬ 
lated to disclose the errors and irregu¬ 
larities of youth, Avhich it is the au¬ 
thor's purpose to exhibit in the pro¬ 
gress of amendment. The heroine 
jipjmars before the reader under pe¬ 
culiar and perilous circumstances. She 
is .an heiress, to whom, during her 
father's lifetime, a fond gr^dfather 
hits liequcathed large possessions. An 
I'higlisli guardian has been assigned to 
her, while the guardian assigned by na¬ 
ture is interdicted from all authority. 
In this state of things the heii'ess 
visits her estates, where she is joined 
by her father, avIio had contracted a 
second marriage, and who introduces 
Evelyn to a stepmother. We cite a 
passage in some degree characteristic 
of the various parties 

“ After indulging this little burst of tem¬ 
per for two hours in solitude, she recollected 
that, as her guest, Mrs. Desmond ought not 
to be neglected, and returned to the library, 
conscious that she was wrong, but too proud 
to acknowledge it. However, she found her 
importanco was not so groat as she had itna- 
giued—no one notice'd her absence nor re¬ 
turn, and her father and Mr. Stanley con- 
%nued, witliout any pause, the conversation 
in which they were engaged. Her father 
had been saying that many Anglo-Normans, 
who had possessed that part tlte country 
where Cromdarragh lay, had at length been 
expelled by one of the great Irish families— 
a powerful tribe, who, after many a hard- 
fought battle, drove the invaders awaj-. 
Thence arose 'that sort of separation be¬ 


tween our families—mine being Angk-Nor- 
mau, as my name shows,* said he—‘but, 
like an heirloom, it has been preserved from 
generation to genemtlon.’ 

“ ‘ But tliough worsted here, had not the 
Desmonds possessions in other parts of Ire> 
land, where they still retained power ?* asked 
hfr. Stanley. 

“ ‘ Yes, 1 must confess,' repHed Mr. Des¬ 
mond, ‘that my ancestors wore not very 
moderate in helping themsdves to the rich 
lands of Erin. They liad an exteu^ve ter- 
ritoiy in Kerry, where, atone time, the Des¬ 
mond was almost a prince. But there, too, 
we became unfortunate. After many at¬ 
tempts of the native Irish to dispossess us, 
the Moriartys were victorious in a bloody 
battle fought on Connor Bill. Beaten in 
figlit, and afterwards forced to yield to those 
who obtained grants of our property from 
the English GoA'emment, the Desmond fe- 
mily sank into comparative insigpidcance, 
and have so contiiioed—perhaps a just pu- 
iiisiiincnt on the descendants of such rapa¬ 
cious invaders.’ 

“ ‘ And what has been the result, my 
dear sir?—has Uie triumph of the Moriartya 
continued?' 

“ ‘ No, sir—in their turn they were forced 
tif giveaway to others; but tlio present gene¬ 
ration will perhaps make the name more 
justly famous than any of thesir warlike an¬ 
cestors, by tlieir exertions to promote the re¬ 
ligious instruction of the poor. I wish that 
you, Avho doubt the advantage of teaching 
the Irisli to rea»l iu their own' lan^age, 
could see the clTect of what the Moriartys 
and another excellent resident family have 
done, os I saw when in Kerry lust year— 
tl»e deep interest and attention of the pea¬ 
santry when receiving instruction at tlie 
schools, or when joining iu our cluirch ser¬ 
vice, and when listening to a sermon—all in 
their own tongue. But to return to the 
battle wliicit I mentioned. It is a curious 
fact that there are still found on the hill, 
where that great struggle took place, arrows 
of black oak, great numbers of which have 
been picked up at different times. I had 
one in my possession; but I have given it to 
a friend for his museum, so that I cannot 
show it to you.’ 

“ ‘ You Interest mo extremely,* said Mr. 
Stanley, ‘ about your brave ancestors, whe- 
tlicr descended from the ancient people of 
the land, or from the invaders; but these 
have been so long establislied here, that thqt 
also may Justly chum the name of Irish.' 

‘ And tlt^ do claim it,’ said Mr. Desmond, 
‘ though in perfiwt ignorance of their An¬ 
glican descent.’ 

“ ‘ I presume,' said Mr. Stanley, ‘ tliat 
time has worn away all remains of antipathy 
between the original and the foreign Irish.' 

“ ‘ III soma parts of the conutiy it has, 
but not among all; for instance, the dislike 
of the real Irish for the Angto-Noiman set¬ 
tlers, particularly the Desmonds, often re* 
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Vlved Ume to time during the ages that 
have passed since thrir first warfare. A 
■mall thing servea to light the embers of 
national prejudice.’ 

'• * My dear papa,’ said Evelyn, interrupt¬ 
ing him, and fuigetting her ill-humour, ‘ I 
did not know that your family was so old, 
and that your name was one ^ such renown. 
I am sorry that I have not that noblo name: 
though perhaps it is not equal to O'Brien. 
But why, papa, have you made no effort to 
recover your possessions? why not fight, 
like your bravo ancestors, fur your own pro¬ 
perty as wen as for the liberty of our country?* 

' ‘ Gently, gently, Evelyn 1 Had I lived 
two hundr^ years ago, I should perhaps, 
like many otlicr “ brave” men, have bron 
Induced to cndeavmir to obtain wliat I might 
then, perhaps, lutve imagined freedom for 
Ireland: but that time has passed. As to 
the Desmond possessions, we have auilicieiit, 
und are dbotented, though In.signidcant. It 
would be useless, as well as wicked, to en¬ 
deavour to regain by fon'o that svluch has 
long since passctl into other hands.’ 

* ‘ Oh! papa, 1 feel my heart swell at 
the thoughts of all that we, who am still so 
powerful, may do for our country.' 

“ ‘ Yes, you may acquire some iuf!nei\po 
hereafter, and tlicn, if certainly ought to bo 
warmly exerted for j'our cmintry; but osi.y 
by promoting obedience to the laws, fur 
loyalty is the best preservative of liberty. 
Try to encourage your countrymen to im¬ 
prove by the example of the industrious 
English, to whom we ought to feel united as 
sisters, and who are necessarily so connoctetl 
with us that, even were I so inclined, it 
would be absurd now to attempt to separate 
from them.’ 

“ * But would it not Iks noble for yon—oh, 
yea 1 for you, papa, the descendant of the 
great Desmond—to reco\'er your power and 
influence, to establish freedom, and to claim 
your kingdom ? and then I would-” 

“ ‘ No, Evelyn, my dear child, the time 
is now come when tho descendants of every 
ancient house art', called upon to pmve their 
high blood by exercising their intlacnce in 
the instruction of the peo[)lu in tlie arts of 
peaco, and in promoting obedience to the 
laws; bdlievo me, disob^icnco to tho laws 
is not freedom.' 

“ ‘ But our countiy I I am determined to 
make that tho first object of ray life.’ 

“ ‘ Very well, my dear, but do not fbrget 
that discontent wBI not produce c.omfbrt; 
and tliat, moreover, being a female must 
preclude you ftom all Quikottc like attempts. 
You must bo content to establish your so- 
veieignty in the hearts of jour dependauts.’ 

“ ‘ I ^aii find that very difficult, I fear,’ 
Mdd Evelyn, her spirit rinking as her ex¬ 
citement was damped; ‘how am I to win 
their afihetion, or to establish my iuflttence? 
TItcy will desdse me as a woman. I know 
and fed that T on^t to do much—but where 
ithd how to begin r 


“ ‘ Do not be in haste to begin anything 
yet,’ said Mrs. Desmond; ‘ take a little time 
to consider, and in the meanwhile yield 
kindly to our wish. Come and pay a visit 
to your father and to me. You cannot doubt 
that we shall be glad to have you at Clon- 
allen. Come to your sister Mabel, who 
longs to know and love you. Though you 
are not to reside with us, yet we may be like 
one family in afFcctiou and union of interests. 
Ck>ine to us, and learn from your father’s 
example and advice how to win the hearts 
of your people.’ 

“ Evelyn’s heart was not as obstinate as 
her will Though half an hour before she 
would have been deaf to Mrs. Desmond’s 
kindness, her gentle urgency could no longer 
be resisted. Evdyn consented; and her 
father, embracing her, exclaimed with more 
tiian his iisual warintii of manner, ' Now 
1 .shall have the pleasure of seeing all my 
children around me! and Mr. Stanley shall 
judge whether a visit to mo—to us—can be 
mischievous to you, or an infringement of 
any regulation of your grandfather’s. 1 shall 
be glad, too, that before the arrival of Mrs. 
Manvers you siioifld make acquaintance with 
your brother and sister.’ 

“ Evelyn felt satisfied with herself, and all 
was coletir de rose, I’lic remainder of the 
day was devoted to boating across the lake 
and walking among tiie w'ochIs on the op¬ 
posite bank. Her .spirits rose, in proportion 
os the mist of prejudice gave way, and her 
natural gaiety, wlilch had been represseil for 
some time, began to revive, 

“ At niglit Jane was delighted to find 
Evelyn once more like herself; and when 
she learned that her young buly was gfdng 
to Clonallen House on Monday, she ex¬ 
claimed, ‘ Oh, thank Heaven you are going 
among decent people, and not to mope by 
yourself here!—it would break your young 
spirit; and I assure you, Miss Evelyn, I 
hear a mighty great account of Mrs. Des¬ 
mond—she is loved by all the country 
round.’ ” 

Wo shall cito one passage more—a 
piece of natural histoiy:— 

“ ‘ Ho^vever tliat may be,' said Mrs. Des¬ 
mond, ' I must contribute my shoi'e to these 
curious anecdotes, and with one that will be 
found exactly iu point. My dear old grand¬ 
father told me that he had for some days 
watched a pair of swallows constroctiiig 
their nest In the upper comer of bis window, 
and that one momli^, Just when it was com-« 
pleted and ready to be inhabited, while they 
were takiitg an early flight, a pair of dis¬ 
honest sparrows, pleased with its situation, 
took possession of it, in spite of all justice. 
When the real owners of the dwelUng re- 
tivned feoin thrir airing, they found, to 
their great surprise, that it was already oc¬ 
cupied. Thhir indignation was of course 
veiy great; but all parley was fruitless, and 
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all attempts fbr th« peaceable recover^’ of 
thdr property being ineffectual, away they 
flew, having apparently resolved to inflict a 
signal act of vengeance on those unprin¬ 
cipled intruders. 

“ ‘ My grandfather's cnrioaty having been 
much excited by tlie whole scene, he quietly 
sat down, determined to await the furtlier 
proceedings of both parties. 1'he spaiTows 
kept close, showing no disposition to risk 
(hrir posscaedon by any unwary movement; 
and in no long time the two swallows re¬ 
turned, accompanied by a prodigious number 
of their tribe, each bearing s load of the 
mortar-like cement whidi they use in the 
formation of their nests; and which they so 
immediately and so dexterously employed in 
rapid succession in closing the mouth of the 
disputed nest, that in the twinkling of an 
eye almost the thing was done—^tho poor 
sparrows were too late in their eflbrts to es¬ 
cape—their doom was sealed, for they were 
completely sealed up in tlie nest.’ 

“ * So this •','ery curious circumstance is 
really true,’ exclaimed Miss Vincent; ‘ I 
saw it lately at the Dublin National School 
ill one of their books; and the sequel will 
amuse you. A visitor asked one of the chil- 
ilrcn, “ Who was it that helped the swal¬ 
lows?” and the boy replied most nationally 
and characteristicaily, “ Sure didn’t he bring 
his faction along with him?” ’ ” 

“Raymond Rovilloyd,”* by Grace 
Webster, is a story which cannot be 
described as pursuing its way in the 
groove-line traced out by ordinary 
romances. The plot, if not original, 
is indisputably unusual. A gentle¬ 
man of feeble character has the mor¬ 
tification to bo a widower, and the 
father of two nnmanagcable daugh¬ 
ters, who complete his distress by 
wedding themselves to two persons 
of that denomination of Christians 
known as Plymouth Brethren. The 
slighted parent, who has no love for 
the persons of his intended sons-in-law, 
nor yet for religion under the aspect 
in which they present it, can think of 
no better mooe of delivering himself 
from annoyance, and punishing his re- 
fractoiy oiispring, than withdrawing to 
the Continent, and giving up his estate 
into the custody of a man who proves 
to be at once a knave and hypocrite. 
Having thus provided for the punish¬ 
ment of all belon^g to him, as well 
as himself, the old gentleman wends 
his way to Italy, accompanied by a 
timid Iwy, his grandson and his heir. 


After some time the grandikther db- 
appeara, and the heir, nnableto dis¬ 
co vor any trace of him, returns to 
England to seek the counsel and as¬ 
sistance of Mr. Atterbury, the disho-^ 
nest inditidnal to wh^ the care of 
what was to have been nis inheritance 
has been confided. He is, of course, 
unceremoniously expelled from the 
house which should have been his own, 
is assigned, in exchange, an apart¬ 
ment in the public prison, and is given 
in charge as an ofiender. This young 
gentleman (whose energies are em¬ 
ployed in fainting whenever he can, 
and where this feat is impracticable, 
by dissolving into tears), after a variety 
of incidents, which disclose the amiable 
imbecility of his character (and which 
give a picture of English society, and 
of the administration of our laws, such 
as may very faithfully represent some 
night-inare distortion of a troth), makes 
his way to London, and falls in with a 
protector, to whom ho had been m^e 
known at an earlier period of his life, 
and by whose cqprgy and practical 
good sense ho is conducted through 
many dangers, and finally made Imppy, 
The writer of “Raymond Revilloyd" 
is not destitute of power, but her power 
is not equal to the task assigned to it. 
She was bent on the composition of 
“a romance,” was resolved to carry 
out her plot by agencies which should 
be altogether at her own disposal, but 
she miscalculated the time and cir¬ 
cumstances in which they were to do 
het bidding. She should have thrown 
her “romance” back to an age, or 
located its incidents in a region, where 
the “ king’s writ does not run.” The 
reign of William IV. was too recent 
to allow of keeping “probability in 
view,” where *' a prantasma, or such 
hideous dream,” as “Raymond Revil¬ 
loyd,” was to be enacted or described. 
But a more remote period, it may be, 
would not suit the fair writ^’a pur¬ 
pose. She would expose the vices and 
crimes of the ^e she lives in, and the 
mirror in which she would show that 
age its form and pressure, is one which 
distorts it into the likeness of a time 
that never existed, and that could not 
possibly exist. Feijnry, and pillage, and 
imison, andi^osts, and murderers, and 
libertines who convert asylums of cho- 


_ * ” B^mood Revilloyda#omance. By Grace Webster. In Two Yolttmea. london: 
Richard Mntl^, New Burlington-str^ 1849. 
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rity into places of torturcj whoso pro¬ 
fligacy is diversifiwl an<l recreated by 
cruelty) and who have bears in atten¬ 
dance to renderthe services of a coroner 
useless—these are agencies and condi¬ 
tions that appear to disadvantage when 
set in such a li^t as this our day sheds 
upon tlicm—'‘Incredulus odi." We 
are oflended that any writer should 
take such liberties with us. Fiction 
has its laws as well as fact. It must 
observe the decorum of time and place. 
It has its principles of legitimacy,” 
which must not be viohited. Our au¬ 
thoress will submit to none of the or¬ 
dinary restraints by which writers are 
conflned. She lives in her own world, 
and insists on being absolute in the 
government of it. As to our vulgar 
work-day world of man, if she has 
looked upon it at all, it is upon a portion 
which inspired her, or was calculated 
to inspire her, with abhorrence or con¬ 
tempt. She seems to have ‘*.sup])ed 
full of horrors,” and then, having suf¬ 
fered from the attendant dream of in¬ 
digestion, she pra||edcd to detail the 
gloomy iucohercncies of her jasrsccuted 
lumbers for the amivzcmcnt of waking 
readers. We do not deny that she 
has power—it is her use of it which 
discontents us. The following passage 
is the work of no ordinary writer. Wo 
promise thatthe Albert Mazzioni named 
in it is one of those obnoxious persons 
from whom Mr. Atterbury has disem¬ 
barrassed himself by the agency of 
poison 

Mr. Atterbury hiul been served witli a 
notice after the customar}’ manner; and that 
bad just taken place after the interment of 
Krminla I/>velace. What had ocenrred on 
that distressing occasion had discomposed 
him; hut he disguised every indication of 
discomfltnre or agitation with a face of brass. 
He felt, however, as he had no'ver felt before, 
whoi he received the notice. He sat down 
to dinntnr with his family, but partook of 
nothing. He started at sight of tiio servant 
who st^ beside his chair, he looked so like 
Albert MazsionL He directed Ids eyea to 
the other servants, they assumed die same 
appearance. He desir^ them to ipiit the 
room, as their services could he dispensed 
with. The men did so; hut the case was 
not altered. Every face at the tablo beemue 
like that of the ifl-fated Italian; Each of bis 
guesta looked like Albort Manzloni, and so 
did his wife and his decrepit son. A room 


with a hundred mirrors, reflecting 0.1011 the 
portraiture of the poisoned stranger, could 
not have represented his image more empha¬ 
tically or painfully to his guilty vision. He 
left the house. His conduct at the ^lage 
tavern has already been related. When 
be departed from the tavern ho proceeded 
straightway, in the darkness of the night, 
to Plymouth, and entcrwl his cliambers there, 
and took his accustomed scat at Iiis desk. 
These apartments were kept by an old spin¬ 
ster, who was used to her master’s coming 
at all seasons of the day or night; so his 
appearance created no wonder. She lighted 
his candle, and left him to his pen-and-ink 
work. Ilis clerk, Selby, had gone to a dis¬ 
tant part of the country on some special bu¬ 
siness that afternoon. Mr. Atterbury wrote 
with the celerity of light. Ho covered sheets 
of paper in an incredibly short space of time; 
and, as he wrote on thus fiiriously, the angry 
pastions agitated his whole frame, and mantled 
in his fiend-like face. At last, as he folded 
anew a fresh sheet of foolscap, he gnawed his 
tongue with wrath, and it lulled out upon 
his chin. Suddenly his candle went out be¬ 
fore him. Wiiethcr tlio tierce breathing of 
liu angry nostrils, or some casual cuiTeut in 
the room, had extinguished the flame, it is 
impossible to say. lie stamped his foot uiX)U 
the floor witii a force that shook the apart¬ 
ment, and that might have shivered his own 
hones, lint he stamped in vain. The old 
spinster tliat kept tlie house was fast asleep 
in her own dunnitory, and heard iiim not. 
He attempted to rise, hut he could not. His 
joints were stitF, like one fixed down witli 
iron rivets. The successive hours of night 
struck, one after tlie other, on the house 
clock, and still ho sat motionless and in the 
dark. The successive Iionrs of iiiglit, each 
diurnal revolution of the habitable globe, are 
fraught with many human destinies. Dark¬ 
ness is tiic season of crime,—darkness is the 
season of tears to the weary and oppressed 
with this vrorld’s snvrows,-^arkncss is the 
season for the wayfarer to go out of his way, 
and for tho ship out of her course, till she 
founder on the hidden rock, and land her 
crew on tlie unknown shores of eternity." 

We arc recalled by this striking pas¬ 
sage to the remembrance of a descrip¬ 
tion of very extraordinary power, m 
tho work of a writer by whom our own 
pages have oiften been enriched :*— 

“ At length the uproar in Sir Bichard's 
room died away. The hoarse voice in furkraa 
soliloquy, and the rapid tread as he p.iced 
the floor, were no longer aadible. In their 
stead was heard alone the stormy irind rush¬ 
ing and yelling through the old trees, and 


* « The Cock and Andior,” beiug a Chronicle-of Old D^lin City. In Three Volumes, 
Dublin: .William Ctiny, Jun. ami Company. 
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at intm'ols the deep vulleving thunder. Tn 
the midst of this hubbub the Italian rubUxl 
his hands, tripped lightlj up and down his 
room, placed his ear at the keyhole, and 
chuckl^ and rubbed his hands again in a 
paroxysm of glee—now and again venting 
his gratification in brief ejaculations of in¬ 
tense delight—the very incarnation of the 
spirit of mischief. 

“ The sounds in Sir Bichard's room bad 
ceased for two hours or more; and the piping 
wind and the deep-raontited thunder still 
roared and rattleil. The Neapolitan was too 
Tnucli excited to slumber, lie continued, 
therefore, to pace the floor of his ciiamber— 
sometimes gazing through liis window upon 
the black, stormy sky and the blue lightning, 
wliich leaped in blinding flashes across its 
darkness, revealing for a moment tlie ivyed 
walls, and the tossing trees, and tlie fields 
.and hills, wliich were as instantaneously 
again swallowed in the blackness of the tem¬ 
pestuous niglit; and tiien turning from tlio 
casement, lie would plant himself ly the 
door, and listen with eager curiosity for any 
sound from Sir Biclianl’s room. 

“ .\s we have said before, several hours 
had passed, and all had long been silent in 
the baronet's apartment, when on a sudden 
I'arucci thought ho heard the sharp and 
well-known knocking of his patron’s ebony 
stick upon tho floor. He ran and listened 
at bis own door. Tho sound was repeated 
with unequivocal and veiicmcnt di^tinctneBS, 
and was instantaneously followed by a pro- 
1oiig(‘ii nnii violent peal from iiis master’s 
hainl-bcll. Tlie snininons %vas so sustained 
and vclicment, that the Italiiui at Icngtli 
cautiously withdrew the bolt, unlockcil the 
door, anil stole out upon the lobby. So far 
from abating, tlie sound grew louder and 
iundcr. On tiptoe Jio scaled tho stairs, until 
he reached to about the midway; and he 
tliere paused, for he heard his master’s voice 
exerted in a tone of terrified entreaty— 

“ ‘ Not now—not now—avannt—not now. 
oh, God!—^lielp,’ cried the well-known 
voice. 

“Tlicse words were followed by a crash, os 
of some heavy body springing from the bed 
—then a rush upon the floor—then another 
crash. 

“ The voice was hushed; bat in its stead 
the wild storm made a lon^ and plidnrivo 
moan, and tho listener’s heart tnmed cold. 

" * Afalora-^Corpo dt Pluto P muttered 
he bctwcei^^hia teeth. ' What is it ? Will 
he reeng again ? Santo gmnaro ! —there is 
something wrong.’ 

^ He paused in fbarfnl curiosity { but the 
summous was not repeated. Five minutes 
])as8ed; and yet no sound but the howling 
and pealing of the storm. Pamcci, with a 
beating heart, ascended the stairs, and 
knock^ at the door of his patron’s chsunber. 
No answer was returned. 

‘“Sir Richard, Sir Richard,’ cned the 
man, ‘do you want me, Sir Richard?’ * 


" no answer. He pushed open the 
door and entered. A candle, wasted to tho 
very socket, stood upon a table beside the 
huge, hearse-like bed, which for the ponve- 
nieuce of the invalid had been removed flom 
his bed-chamber to his dressing-room. Tho 
light was dim, and waved uncertainly in the 
eddies which found their way through the 
chinks of the window, so that the lights and 
shadows flitted ambiguonsly across the ob¬ 
jects in the room. At the end of the bed a 
table had been upset; and lying newr it 
upon the floor was something—a heap of bed- 
clotlies, or—could it be?-—yes, It wat Sir 
Bicliard Ashwoode. 

“ Pamcci approached the prostrate figure: 
it was lying upon its back, tlio countenance 
fixed and livid, tiie eyes staring and glazed, 
and tho jaw fallen—he was a corpse. The 
Italian stooped down and took the hand of 
tho dead man—it was already cold; he 
called him by his name and shook him, but 
all ill vain. Tiicre lay the cunning intriguer, 
the fierce, fiery prodigal, tlio imjietuous, un* 
relenting tyrant, the unbelieving, reddess 
man of the world, a ghastly Innip of clay. 

“Witli strange emotions the Neapolitan 
gazed ujxm tlie lifeless efiigy from which the 
evil tenant had been so suddenly and fearfhlly 
called to its eternal and unseen abode. 

“ •' Gone—dead—all over—all past,’ mut¬ 
tered ho slowly, while ho pressed his fboc 
upon the dead b^y, as if to satisfy himself 
that life was indeed extinct—‘ quite gone. 
Cauoherol it was ugly death—there was 
something with him; what was he spoakiug 
witli ?’ 

“ Pamcci walked to the door Icad'mg to 
the great staircase, but found it bolted as 
usual. 

“ ‘ Pshaw, there was nothing,’ said he, 
looking fearfully round the mom as ho ap¬ 
proached the body again, and repeating the 
negative as if to re-assure himself—no, no- 
nothing, nothing.’ 

“ Tie gazed again on the awful spectacle 
in silence for several minntes. 

“ ‘ Corbezzoli, and so it is over,’ at length 
he ejaculated—‘the game Is ended, 
sec, tho breast is bare, and there the two 
marks of Aldini's stiletto. Ah I hiieeone, 
briecone, what wild faylow were you—pan- 
zanera, for a pretty ankle and a pair of 
black eyes, you would dare the deviL Rotto 
di eolla, his face is moving!—pshaw, it is 
only the light that wavers. Diamine t the 
face is terrible. What made Um speak; 
nothing was with him—pshaw, nothing 
could come to him here—no, no, nothing.* 

“ As he thus 8p<fi(e, the wind swept v^e- 
mcntly upon the windows with a sound os if 
some great thing bad rushed against them, 
and was pressing for admission, and the gust 
blew out the candle; the blast died away in 
a lengthened wail, and then again came 
rushing and howling up to the windows, as 
if the very prince of the powers of the «dr 
himself were thundering at (he casement; 
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then again the blue dazzling liglitning 
gland into the room and gave place to 
deeper darknese. 

“ ‘ Pah t that lightning smells like brim¬ 
stone. Sangue tfim dua, I hear something 
In the room.' 

“ yielding to his terrors, Parued stnmbled 
to tlie door opening upon tiie great lobb}’, 
and will! cold and trembling fingers drawing 
the bolt, sprang to the stairs and shouted 
for assistance in a tone which sjreedily as¬ 
sembled half tlie bousehold in tlie chamljer 
of death.” 

*• Woman’g Frieudship”* is a talc 
told, as woman only could tell it, of 
the influence and truth of such disin- 
tcresled affection. The authoress, it 
has been spoken to us in Christian 
hope, is **wliero the weury arc at 
ro!4t.” Wc content ourselves with 
transcribing two passages from her un. 
pretending little volume. The. subject 
of both sketches is a young artist mid 
])oet, who had contendcil with the 
difiiculties of an adverse condition and 
a feeble constitution 

“ But thoiigii Florence could not summon 
suiHclent courage to remain while the inter¬ 
view lasted, suspense became so intolerable 
that she felt os if the most dreaded reality 
could be better borne. Hardly knowing her 
(inn intentions, she waited in a little sitti)ig> 
room, till they descended j then springing 
forward, she caught hold of Sir Charles’s 
hand, and looked up in his face with checks 
and lips perfectly blanched, and every effort 
to speak died away iu indistinct murmurs. 
Only too well accustomed to such painfhl 
scenes, the physician gently led her within 
the parlour .ind closed the door; the action 
recalled voice, and she gasi)ed forth— 

*“Oh! is there no hope? will you not 
save him? Tell mo he will not die!’ 

“ ‘ My good young lady, life and death 
are not hi the hands of man; yet it wero 
cruel, unwisely oruel, to give yon hope. 
Tour brother’s mind has been his poison—I 
.daro not tell you—he may live.’ 

“ ‘ But he will linger—he may l>e spared 
us many years yet,’ persisted Florence, in 
the wild aocenta of one tletcnnined against 
belief. ‘ It cannot be that ho will go now— 
BO young— 80 - —b ut forgive me,'elm atlded, 
wb« the hysterical sok* gave way, ‘ tell me, 
I am better now—I can bear it—I ought to 
know, for my poor mother’s sake, how long 
we may call him ours? 

“Hie reply was i^ven kindly endcar^iily; 
but what language, what gentleness may 


soften the bitter anguisli of such words? 
Floreneo beard, and yet ahe sank not. She 
bade farewell to those kind flienda; she saw 
them go, but still she stood as if thought, 
sense, life itself were frozen; and then she 
rushed up the stairs into her own room, se¬ 
cured the door, and sinking on her knees, 
buried her face in the bed-clothes, and lier 
slight frame shook beneath its agony. 

“Another hour, and that suffering gprl 
wag seated by her brother's couch, bokling 
his hand iu her.s, and with a mwble check, 
bnt faint sweet smile, listening to and sym¬ 
pathising in his lovely dreams of fame. And 
such is woman,—her tears are with her €rod, 
luT smile with man; the heart may break, 
and who shall know it ? 

“ Mr. Morton had suggested a frontispiece 
:is an improvement to his liook, and Walter's 
every energy noiv tumeil to tho composition 
of a picture from which tiic print niiglit b*' 
engraven. He had resolved not to put his 
name to the publication, and therefore felt 
tliat a group entitled ‘TIte Poet’s Homo’ 
could convey no identity; and he commenced 
his task with, an ardour and enjoyment, 
strangely at variance with the prostrating 
languor of disease. Who that has watched 
the workings of tho mind and spirit, as the 
human frame decays, can doubt our immor¬ 
tality ? How can tho awful creeil of mate¬ 
rialism exist with the view of that brigiit 
light of mind shining purer and briglitcr, 
with every hour that brings death nearer ? 
Life may afford matter for the sceptic and 
the materialist to weave thoir fearful theories 
upon, tiinugh we know not how it can; imt 
let such look on tho approach of sure yet 
lingering death, and how will tlicj' retain 
them tiien ?” 

“ Many scenes of life are holy—tho early 
morn, tltc twilight hour, the starry night, 
the roiling storm, the hymn of thousands 
from tlie sacred fane, the marriage rite, or 
funeral dirge; but nono more holy than the 
chamkr of the dying, lingering beside a 
departing spirit, seeming as if already tho 
angel shone above the mortal, waiting but the 
eternal summons to wing Jiis flight on high. 

“ One tn'ening Walter’s couch had be<>u 
drawn near the open casement, which looked 
into the garden at tlie back of the house; and 
even the dirty green and scentless flowers, 
peculiar to tNw environs of Tjondon, were 
grateful to Uie poet. He w'os propped up 
with pillowB, and his liand wvs yet busy on 
the canvass, giving the last toigihcs h> his 
picture. 

“All was completed but the flgure of 
Minlo^ who was sitting in the requir^ atti¬ 
tude ; bnt it was weO he had not waited till 
that moment to ghre the joyous expression 
he so much loved. 


14 


* “ Woman's Friendshipa Story of Domestic life. By Grace Aguilar, Author of 
Home Influence.” London; Grooinbridge anibSons. 1850. 
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“ An bonr passed, and no movement, no 
sound disturbed that little party; the band 
of the artist moved languidly,* but still if 
moved, and the concluding touches started 
into life beneath it. S«>raetime8 liis eyes 
would close, and then after a brief interval 
of rest, re-open to look upou his task. 

“Florence had not yet returned, having 
gone out of her way to purchase some fresh 
flowers, as was her custom every third day, 
in spite of Walter’s remonstrances: the in¬ 
tense delight which they always gave him 
fvas too visible to permit any cessation of the 
indulgence: that she deprived herself of 
many little necessaries, and, exhausted and 
wcaiy, never rode to her pupils, that she 
might save to purchase luxuries for him, ho 
never knew. She often recalled Emily Mcl- 
ford's horror of exertion, and half smiled at 
the wMely diflereut meanings that word bore 
in their res])ective vocabularies: but a bitter 
feeling mingled with the smile at her own 
cnnlulity in Emily’s profession of interest and 
rcg.inl: from tlie day she iiad sought her to 
the present moment, a full year, she had 
rested ns silent and indiflbrenUas before. 

“As Florence came within sight of the 
bny-wiiulows of her honse, she fancied that 
she could distinguisli the figure of Walter 
looking down the road, as if watching tier 
retnrn. Kite was 8urpris«:d, because, since 
his increasing illness, they had changed their 
apartment from the front to tlie back sitting- 
room, ill order to give him more quiet and 
fresli air than the dusty road afforded. What 
he could be doing there she could not con¬ 
ceive, for even if he were anxious for her 
return and wisheii to watch for her, he surely 
had not sufficient strength to walk from one 
room to another, and there remain standing 
so that she could distinguish his full figure. 
Hope flashed on her he<nt that he was better. 
•Some extraordinary change must have taken 
place, and he might yet live I Oil, what a 
sudden thrill came witli that fond tJionght I 
and she hurried, almost ran the intervening 
space, llrentliless she entered the house, 
and sprang up the staircase. 

“ ‘ WJiat, settled again so soon at your 
drawing, dearest Walter, and only a minute 
ago 1 saw you beckoning me from the next 
room—how could you stand there so long ?* 

“ Mrs. Iieslie put her finger on her lips— 

‘ You have been strangely deceived, my love, 
Walter has not quitt^ this room nor this 
iwstnrefor some hour#. Come softly, 1 think 
lie sleeps.’ # 

“ word, no ciy, passed the lips of Flo¬ 
rence, although a pang, sharp as if every drop 
of blood were turned to ice, curdled through 
her frame. She knew she was not deceiv^. 
As surely as slie now looked on him, she felt 
she had seen him smile, as if to bid her 
hastcu home, not ten minutes before, and with 


a fleet and noiseless step she stood beside 
him. The pencil was stW within his hand, 
hut It moved no longer on the canvass—the 
eyes were closed, the lips were parted: she 
Wt down her head and pressed her lips upon 
bis brow—it was maibly cold. 

“ ‘ Walter!’ she shrieked, for in that dread 
moment she knew not what she did. * Wal¬ 
ter—my brother—s^icak to me—look on me 
again I’ 

“ For a moment she stood as if waiting 
for the look, the voice she called; then, press¬ 
ing her bands wild!}' to her brow, sought to 
coUect thought, energy, control, for her {xior 
mother’s sake—but all, all failed—and, for 
the first time in her life, she sunk down in a 
deep and death-like swoon.” 

The authoress of *^Two Old Men’s 
Tales” has been eiigagiHl in what is 
called a social story.’* It appears 
in that beautiful iniriodieal, “The 
Ladies’ Companion at Home and 
Abroad,’’ and it is worthy of its 
author’s reputation. Ilow manifest 
and how characteristic is the distinc. 
tion between the laniruage of those 
who would use the poor for their own 
purposes, and of those who would 
serve them 1 How inamfest and cha¬ 
racteristic the distinction between the 
Socialist and the Christian, in their 
descriptions of those sufferings by 
which poverty tries the childran of 
niffiction. The one is perpetually so¬ 
licitous to set out such sulTerings as 
testimony against the system which 
protects social order—the other, as an 
occasion to call forth an exercise of 
Christian benevolence. The Socialist 
gives a voice and speech to poverty, as 
if it cried out fur vengeance against the 
prosperous—the Christian interprets 
the accents of distress as invitations to 
discharge a duty which is twice blessed, 
arid to give for the sake of Him 
through whom his jpcople hope to be 
forgiven. The Socialist would relieve 
the wants he describes at the cost of 
pulling down the edifice of Govern¬ 
ment and Order. The Christian would 
supply the defioienepr for which human 
policy has not provided, b;^ oaHing in 
the ud of a divine principle wnii^ 
that very deficient^ has been provU 
dentially appointed to call into oxer.' 
CISC. Human institutions permit great 
inequality of condition, and leave se- 
vere safiTerings unrelieved—then, cries 
the Socialist, down with existing insti- 
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tntions. The CliristiiMi nhilanthropisfc 
confesses the same triita, but would 
assign the office of redressing the wrong 
to that principle which ** vaunteth not 
itself, seeketh not its own—is not 
puffed up, doth not behave itself un- 
8(H*mIy.” Thus it is. Convulsion and 
Kiiin are the Socialist’s reformers. The 
true jdiilanthropist evokes the aid of 
Christianity. 

One sketch from this little gem of a 
story, wo cannot refrain fi*oin offl'.ring 
to the reader:— 

“ Two young women inhabited one small 
room of about ten feet by eight, in tho upi)er 
story of a set of bouses somewhere near 
Mary-le-lm-street. These houses appear 
to have been once intended for rather sub¬ 
stantial \K>r8on8, but have gradually sunk 
into lodging-houses for the very poor. Tlie 
premises look \ii) 0 n an old grave-yard; a 
dreary prospect enough, but perhap.- prefera¬ 
ble to a clo.sustreet, and arc lilloii with decent 
but vciy poor people. Kvery room appears 
to serve a whole family, and few of the 
rooms are much larger than llic one I liave 
described. 

“ It was now half-p.ist twelve o’clock, and 
still tho miserable dip taliovr candle burned 
in a dilapidatcil tin csindlesUck. The wind 
wiiistlcd with that peculiar wintry sound 
wliieh betokens tliat snow is falling; it Wets 
very, very cold,—tiie tire was out,—and tliu 
girl who sut plying lier needle by the honrtli, 
wtiicli w'as still a Utile wanner than the rest 
of tho room, had wrapped up her feet in an 
old woni-oiit pu‘ce of flanuol, and liad nil 
old hlauk silk wnddctl cloak thrown over her 
to keep her from being almost perished, Tho 
room was scantily furnished, and bore an air 
of extreme poverty, amounting almost to 
absolute dcstitntion. One by one the little 
articles of proi>erty possessed by its inmates 
had disappeared to supply the calls of ur¬ 
gent want. An old four-post beilstead, with 
curtains of worn-out serge, stood in ono 
comer; one mattress, with two small, thin 
pillows, and a bolster tbat was almost flat; 
three old blankets, cotton sheeU of the 
coarsest description upon it; throe rush- 
bottomed cliairs, an old claw-table, a verj' 
ancient, dilapidated chest of drawers,—at the 
top of which were a few baiter^ band- 
boxes,—a miserable Mt of eoriKt before the 
flro-place; a wooden box for coals; a little 
low tin fender, a poker, or rather half a 
poker; a shovel and tongs, much the worse 
for wear, and a vevy few kitchen utotsils, 
was all the funntuie in the room. What 
there was, however, wsw kept clean; the 
floor w'as clean, the yellow paint was clean; 
and, I forgot to say, there was a washing- 
tub set a^de in one corner. 

“The wind blew shrill, and shook the 
window, and the snow was beard beating 


against the panes; the flock went another 
(|uarter, but still the indefatigable toiler sewed 
on. Now and then she lifted up her head, 
as a sigh came from that comer of the room 
where the bed stood, and some one might be 
heard turning and tossing uneasily n{ion tho 
mattress,—then she letarncd to her occu¬ 
pation, and plied her needle with increased 
assiduity. - 

“The workwoman was a girl of from 
eighteen to twenty, rather below tlte middle 
sissc, and of a face .and fonn little adapted to 
figure in a story. One whose life, in all pro- 
baiiility, would never be diversified by those 
romantic adventures which real life in gene¬ 
ral reserves to the beautiful and highly-gifted. 
Tier features were rather homely, her hair 
of a light brown, without golden tiireads 
tbrough it, her hands and arms rough and 
red with cold and labour; her dress ordin.ary 
to a degree,—her clothes being of the cheapest 
materials,—but then, these clothes were so 
neat, so carefully mended where they had 
given way; tho hair was so smooth, ami so 
closely and neatly drawn round tlie face; 
and the face itself had such a sweet expres¬ 
sion, that all the defects of line and colour 
were redeemed to tho lover of expression, 
ratlicr than Ixuiuty. 

“ Slio did not look patient, she did not look 
resigned; she could not look cheerful exactly. 
She looked earnest, comiMsoil, busy, .and ex- 
ce,cdiiigly kind. She had not, it would seem, 
thought enough of self in the midst of her 
lirivations, to require the exercise of tlio 
virtues of patience and resignation; she was 
so occupied with the sufTcririgs of others that 
she never seemed to think of her own. 

She w.as naturally of tlio most cheerful, 
liopefiil temjter in tlio world—those people 
without selfishness usually are. And, tlioiigli 
sorrow had a little lowered the tone of her 
spirits to cumiwsiirc, and work and disnp- 
pointmeiit Jiad faded the briglit colours of 
hope; still hope was nut entirely gone, tior 
cheerhtiness exhausted. But the predomi¬ 
nant expression of every word and look, and 
tone, and gesture, was kindness,—inexhausti¬ 
ble kindness. 

“ I said she. lifterl up her head from time 
lime to time, as a sigh proceeded from the, 
bod, and its suffering inhabitant tossed and 
tossod: and at last she broke silence and 
said, * Poor Myra, can’t you get to sleep ?’ 

“ ‘ It is 80 fearfully cold,’ was the reply; 
‘ and when will you have done and come to 
bod?’ 

‘“One quarter of an hour iitore, .and I 
shall have finished it. Poor Myra, 30)11 are 
so nervous, you never can get to sleep till 
all is shut up—but have patience, dear, ono 
little quarter of an hour, and then I will 
throw my clothes over yonr feet, and 1 hope 
you will bo a little warmer,’ 

“ A sigh was all tho answer; and then the 
true heroine,—for she was extremel}' beautiful, 
or rather had been, poor thing, for she was too 
Tan and wasted to be beantiftil now,—Ufted 
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lip her head, from which fell a ])rofiisii)U of 
the fairest hmr in the world, and loaning' her 
head upon her ami, watched in a sort of im¬ 
patient patience, the progress of the inde¬ 
fatigable needle-woman. 

“ ‘ One o’clock striking, and yon hav’iit 
done yet, Lettice? how slowly you do get 
on.’ 

“ ‘ I cannot ivork fast and neatly too, 
dear Myra. I cannot get through as some 
do— I wish I could. But my hands arc not 
so delicate and nimble as yours, such swelled 
clumsy tilings,” she said, laughing a little, as 
slie looked at them—swelled, indued, and all 
mottled over witli the cold 1 ‘ I cannot get 

over the ground nimbly and well at the same 
time. You am a tine race-horse, I am a |ioor 
little drudging pony,—^but I will make as 
much haste as I possibly can.’ 

“Myra onco more uttered an impatient 
fretful sigh, and sank down again, saying, 

‘ My feet are so dreadfully cold I’ 

“ * Take this bit of fianucl, then, and let 
me wrap them up.’ 

“ ‘ Nay, but you will want It.’ 

“ ‘ Oh, r have only five minutes more to 
stay, and 1 cau wrap the carpet rouml my 
feet.’ 

“ And she laul down her work and went to 
tliu b«l, and wrapped her sister’s delicate, Imt 
now iey feet, in the tiannul; and tliun she 
sat down; ami at la.st the task was liiiislied. 
And oh, how glad siie was to creep to that 
mattress, and to lay her acliing limbs down 
u|)on it! Hard it might be, and wrctciied 
tlie pillows, and scant}' the covering, but 
little felt she such inconveniences. She fell 
asleep almost immediately, whilst her bLiter 
still tossed and munnured. Presently IjCt- 
tice, for liCttiue it was, awakened a little 
and said, ‘What is it, lovoV Poor, poor 
Myra! Oh, tiiat you could but sleep as f 
do.’ 

“ And then she drew her own little pillow 
from under her head, and put it under her 
bister's, and tried to make her comfortable; 
and she partly succeeded, and at last tho 
I>oor, delicate, sufTcring creature fell asleep, 
and then Lctticc slumbered like a baby.” 

It has been purely accidental that 
the works mentions in this article 
have all been the production of female 
genius, two of thera» we believe, of 
writers from wlioin our •wii country 
cau derive honour. How such works 
ina^ minister to the best interests of 
socie^ and of man, it is scarcely neces¬ 
sary for us to speak— 

'* Canit thon not minister to ■ intncl disossed— 
PlnRlcfroin the memory a rooted sorrow— 

Raze out the written troubles of the bralo, 

And, with some sweet oblivious antidote, 
Cleanse tho stuffed bosom of that perilous stuff 
That weighs upon tho heart.” 

Therein, is the reply, the ** patient 
must minister to hiniscilV’ . 


lint (hr-ro arc ministrations not 
namotl in the Pharmacojwia, which 
can do more than the physician in 
Macbeth dri'amod of. There are ano¬ 
dynes wliieh can aftect even the body 
through the mind. IIow deeply iiio- 
mciitoiis it is that they be carefully 
prepared and administered I IIow 
richly are they rewarded, and, in some 
instancc.-i, how grievously arc they 
abused! 

We account it among the happy 
characturistic.s of our ago, that, iii so 
many instances, jierioilical literature 
olfcrs so many safe distrnclious ibr 
heavy hearts and troubled udnds; and 
that, in no few instances, they who 
reail only to be ontorlainoil, are actpiir- 
ing, in their self-indulgence, valuable 
Information. There are, it must be 
admitted, periodieals of a far ditlerent 
description, designed, as it might seem, 
to ellacc good impressions from the 
heart, to pumper vicious inclinations, 
ancl to uuilcrinine prineiple. Such are 
of the agencies in which a deceiving 
spirit makes his presence most mis¬ 
chievously manifest. Their omnige¬ 
nous character, their cheapness, and 
their abundance — “ their name is 
legion, for they are many”—impose 
a solemn and a jioculinr duty on all 
who have the welfare of society at 
heart—tho duty of protecting such of 
the ndllion.s of our people as they can 
intluencc, from tho ravages of these lo¬ 
cust vi.sital.ious. The duty will be 
most effectually discharged by supply¬ 
ing what is good; but the supply 
should be accompanied by an exposure 
of tho disguises under which the con- 
coctors of intellectual poison endeavour 
to screen their malignity from public 
opprobrium. It would be well worth the 
devotion of good men’s lives to watch 
over reading-clubs or book societies, 
where the working classes form the 
great .staple of tho incuibcrs. It is 
among the great advantages of our 
time, that wholesome aliment for the 
mind can bo had in such abundance, 
and of so agi-ecablo a quality, that tho 
vile productions of what has been 
called the “Satanic School” would 
soon fall into contemptuous neglect, and 
return in the form of unsaleable stock 
“ to plague the inventors,” if even 
moderate pains were taken to bring 
really useful literature within the 
reach of the people, or rather, for it b 
easily attmnable, to bring it properly 
under their observation. 
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It would be no luoro than a veiy 
humble acknowledgment of the rich 
|)rovision iiuide for tlioniselves, that 
the upper and middle chibS should thus 
think for their inferiors in rank. If it 
be an undeniable truth, as we hare no 
doubt it is, that the occupant of a 
cottage in Great Britain or Ireland, 
whose iricoino docs not exceed a few 
hundred pounds a year, may, without 
extravagance, furnish his little libraj-y 
so as that its stores of thought shall 
be more abundant than ]MaiCt'nas or 
Cicero could gather around them with 
all their opportunities, and in their 
sumptuous palaces, suivly some ac¬ 
knowledgment ought to be made for 
such a bounty. It can be made op- 
propriatcly, if not uflequately, by aid¬ 
ing the multitudes of readers who are 
daily craving for intellectual food, -lud 
arc willing to pay for it iiiuiiikiiig thoir 
election l)elweeii the wholes.iinc and 
the deleterious. 

And hero, in consideiing the ad¬ 
vantages oll’ered to rciidens of all tem¬ 
pers and purpost's with which this 
age is fraught, one of the puldications 
from wliicli wo have cited compels 
from us a parting expression of thank¬ 
fulness and praise. We allude to 
“ Mrs. Loudon’s Ladies’ Companion 


At Hume and Abroad.” It is emi- 
ncntly creditublo to a people that such 
a publication shall bo oilbred to their 
patronage as the entei'priso of an in¬ 
dividual.—that not alone qualities so 
graceful, and of so sterling merit ns 
those of its editor, shall bo bent on the 
conducting of such a work, but that 
the resources of art and literature shall 
have been explored to so good effect 
to enhance and recommend its merits. 
The editor of a weekly periodical who 
oilers to her subscribers, at so low a 
cost, such attraction and interest as arc 
to be fotlnd in the analyses ami illus¬ 
trations of ancient and mcdimval art, 
and in contributions from the author 
of “ Two Old Men’s I'alcs,” an<l who 
associates such achievemeuts in art 
and literature with prose and “iiinnc- 
ruus rhyme,” and artistic einbellish- 
meiits worthy to bo associated with 
them in all fair variety of form, and 
on all topics that may fairly claim at¬ 
tention, doe^ honour to the puujde to 
•whom iho issue of the enterprise is 
commuted; and as we conlideniiy jn'e- 
diet she will not disappoint the uxtu'c- 
tation she has raised, so do we earnestly 
hope that her own just expectations 
wifi not be disappointed. 


Loru MBAun. 
nv THK ItKr. OKOnOK HIM.. 

Loch Neagh, I stood at close of day upon thy silent strand. 

And saw we sun set o’er the hills of old Tir-Owen’s land; 

The fading light, how like the flight of Fi'oedom from thy shore,*-— 
The old, proud Place of Niall’sf i-ace shall know his name uo mol'd 


* In the course of time, the Kiigltsh invssiou of this country introdacal a better state of 
thinga; but ivhen it first bap|»‘ne(i, and tor a long series of yairs afterwards, it was, in most 
instances, the triumph of might over right. 

t Niatl Naighiallaeh. - of the Nine Hostages,” and, in the history of Ireland,4tuown also 
as NiaH the Great. Thu following accouut of'this once powerful family is extracted from 
the admirable work, by Mr. Itcevcs, on the “ Ecclesiastical Antiquities of Down and Connor 
and Droraoro.” “ In the year 1280, died Aodh Macaomh Toinlcasc O’Neill, the chief of his 
princely rape, leaving tw»i sons, Nioll Roe, and Aodh Meitli, in -whose respective descendants 
the common stock struck o(f into two distinct branches. To the senior line the representation 
of the race and lordship of Tyrone was, witli a few early exceptions, confined.” • * * 
“Anne, daughter of Bryan Carragh O’Neill, was the second wife of Shane O'Neill, of 
Silane’s Castle, from whose third son, PhtUm JJhu, the present Viscount O’Neill is the 
Jiflth in lineal descent” Who aball represent this ancient house when the present Lord O’Neill 
has passed away ? 
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How many a talc ol’ human sweet lake, il»y waters know, 
Since from their deen, mysterious spiing thev first liegan to llnw,— 
Since far along yon level jilain arose tin* swcfiiug Hood, 

And o’er Kachaid's* fair domain in gatlieivd strength it stood! 

Loch Laoffh! whilst thv broad expanse reflects th’ impending sky, 
And dimpliiig on thy gbissy tide, the banks, in shadow, lie— 

'I'he talc of Mora’s hiithfiu love shall oonseorato thy wa\T, 

And thou shalt still remembered bo as royalBrcsal’s grave If 


“ Why conies ho not?” sweet Mora ciied, “ the days are long and drear, 

As by Loch liRogh’s verdant side he hunts the flying deer ; 

Why comes he not?” “He will noteome."t She heard the mournful tale. 
And soon from all her sorrows free, she slept iii 011ar’s§ vale. 

Anti many a nameless grave since then thy caverns have supplietl 
To tlioso wlm, in old Ulatlh’s^ feuds, havt* § on thy waters died; 

When Yellow Hugh—and Phelim Dim—and Shane, the fierce ami strong, 
Swept, in their enrraghs, like the blast, tliy wootletl shores along I 


Alas I lluiugh feudal terror cease, thy children sutler still, 

Ami kt‘t>n(!r weajions than the sword arc raised to wash' and kill; 
In vain the care-worn peasant’s fate ajipeuls to lordly pride; 

'i'he humble hopes that toil inspired are now to Ihj tlemedl 


** Loch Neagh,” with drooping hearts, they say **wo loved thy pleasant slioro, 
And every }i>ar, through hope ami fear, we loved thee more and more; 

Yet must we seek a distant iiomc beyond the western main, 

Wlieiv hopes, that are extinguished here, shall light our steps again.” 


* Kacliaiilh, from wlioni Lout'll Neagh derives its name, was drowned in its eruption, with 
nil his duidn-n. The earliest form of the Avord is Lorh-n-Kachach. 

t T1 i( 5 Irish annals relate that, in tiie year of the world 3f)0iJ, “ Loch Laogh broke forth.” 
'flgcrnndi, at tlie year 1 Cl of tlie Christian era, tims i\‘corda fho reign of a king of Ulstar:— 
“ Dresnl, son of Itrian, reigns in Kinania nineteen years, avIio was drowned in I^ugh Laigh ; 
his s]siuso. Morn, died of grief for his death; fnnn her Itatli-nior, in Moylinny, Is nam "d.” 
—See lierves* Eccles. AtUiq,, pp, 272-280. Mr, O’Donovan, in translating this passage 
(^Dublin Penny Journal, voi. ii. p. 38), erroneously supposes Lough Isiiglio to be l<arue 
Luugli. 

{ These words refer to tlic following [larl «>f <a legend in the Dinn S<‘anchus:—“Mora said, 
‘ 1 ttiiiik Ib'esal’s absence too long.’ And a certain woman said to her,—‘ It will be long to 
thee, indeed, for Bresal will ncA’cr come back to his friends until the dead come back to theirs.' 
Mora then died suddenly, and her name remained on the Katli." 

§ The aneient name of the Six-Miie-Wnter. 

^ The ancient Vladh, in its superlicial extent, Avas nearly the same as the modem Uhtw 
inasmuch as it contained Louth, wliieh is now in Leinster, iublead of Cavan, which tliau 
belonged to Connaught."—See Reeves' Eeel. Antiq., p. 352. 
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The reader is to expect in tins brief memoir no collection of private anecdotes 
or domc|lic details respceting the noble pliilosoplier whoso picture it accompa¬ 
nies. In these respects, it has always appeared to the writer, the should 
enjoy,the same sacred imuiimity from public intrusion as the little, whose 
insignificance protects them. The living statesman, philosopher, poet, or 
artist lias no closer connexion with the-inquisitive world, in his private concerns, 
than tlic humblest cottager; nor can tlu^ public justly claim a right to know him 
otherwise than in the monuments of his virtue, his genius, and his skill.^ In the 
history of those hibours which he has undertaken us the servant of his fellow- 
men, society has a legitimate iiitci'cst; but so fiu* as he lives to himself and his 
family, the rest of the world have no property in him. 11c retains his personal 
rights. He is the minister of the imblic, not their slave. 

^Nor, for the most part, does curiosity lose much by this exclusion. If the 
rule be ill general a good one, that “the life of a philosopher is in his works,” 
it may be expected to hold spi'cially in the case of a high-bom and opulent phi¬ 
losopher. The adventurous struggles through which needy genius makes its 
way to eminence, may ha\e some romance in them to lend interest to the story 
of their foiiunes; hot the domestic life of one who devotes himself to science in 
afRuent case, will be apt to i-cserablo those silent intervals of national jirosperity, 
which, barien of incident and rich in happiness, wise men love better to enjoy 
than historians to relate. 

Fortes creantur JvrHhus et hmiis. The present peer was oldest son of the first 
Earl of llosse, better known in Irish annals ns that Sir Laui*cnce Parsons whoso 
idmost prophetic sagacity enabled him to foresee and describe, from the outset, 
the successive consequences of that miserable system of paltry concession, whi<*h 
began in giving the iranchise to the poorest and must ignorant class §C lloiiiaii 
Catholics, while it kept their leaders still irritated by excluding them from 
constitutional iwwcr. 'fhe warnings of that eminent statesimui were niihecded, 
like those of Ciysaiidra; hut like hers, time has proved them true. IJo history, 
written urtcr the facts, could monj exactly describe, from point to point, what 
has actually happened, than the memorable speech to which wc refer. Nor was 
it only as a statesman that the late caii was distinguished. His work on “ The 
Evidences of Iteligioii" shews him to us as a Christian philosopher, who, when 
retired from public life, found the noblest solace for his declining years in 
tracing the combined lessons of reason and revelation. 

The present earl was born in 1800, and succeeded to tbe title on the death 
of his father, in 1841. His lordship is one of the Irish representative peers. 

Beyond these dry particulars, our personal narraitive does not extend 
itself. It is exclusively as a philosopher that we mean to speak of the illustrious 
nobleman who forms the subject of the present notice. If the aristocracy 
of these countries has given but few names to the annals of iihilosophy, jt must 
be allowed that amongst those few are some of the most brilliant in the 
catalogue; and Ireland may lie prond that, of these, two so distinguished as those 
of Boyle and Parsons hj-c her own. On the lawn of Lord Rosso's castle stkinds, 
or rather hangs, the gigantic 'telescojie which has maile the name of the little 
country town where it is situated familiarly known wherever science is honored. 
In that dusky column is lodged the magic mirror, which renders visible to the 
eye of man tiioso distant systems of worlds, thick sown through the immensity 
of space, whose remoteness thought itself is tasked in vain to estimate. How 
g^^t has been the growth in size and power of this heaven-fathoming tube, 
stace first the Tuscan artist looked out upon the moon, 

• At ercniiig, from the top of FisoIO, 

Or h, Valduno. to deK-ry new Unde. 

U.Tvn, m tpoputaina in her «i»tty glalto.” 
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We sliaU best appreciate the {greatness of Lord Rosso’s sen’iee to astronomy 
by considering what it was his predecessors left him to cnniplele; and reflecting 
that, in the completion of their work, he has not only achieved for himself the 
triumph of constructing this one noble instrument, but shown others the way of 
repeating the same triumph with nuorring certainly and j)ri'eision. 

The telescope is not without its tjiKJ in nature. ^The achromatic lenses of the 
eye are adjusted in a kind of o])tic iiistnnnent, the {icrfeetion of which art even 
now seeks in vain 1u emulate. Yet, like many other great discoveries, it seems 
to h.ave been lirst stumbled on acoidentnily by a Dutch U>y-mau. But it is 
fleieneo alone which cjin us<’ aright the capricious gitVs of i’ortime. Galileo 
heard of the Dutchman’s toy, and in his band the little leaden tube of a few 
inches, with a conve.\ and «'oucave B|icotaclc-glas^ at either end, became the re- 
vcaler of tho true system of the univei’sc. 

Tur/i> iai ra fiiXtfiivaf, if S’ 

The splendul dream of fopornieiis was no lynger mere theory, but the astro¬ 
nomer saw visibly before- liim earth’s sister-worlds revolving in their orbits. The 
marvellous theatre, which so small and rude an instrument was sullieient to 
disclose, soon stimulated the zeal of philosojihers to iiiijiruvo its powers, and, 
under tho hands of Duygeiia, Onmpnni, and Cassini, it gradually shot up into a 
column 140 feet in length. But there were causes limiting tho development of 
tho refracting telescope, ivhioh science, with all her rosoiirces, was un.able to 
remove. Jfot iho least eonsiderable of those arises from the «‘irciiinstance, that, 
in enlarging the object gkiss, we expose it to the inevitable risk of changing its 
figure by the pressure of its own weightj when supported only by the rim ; while 
a supiiort which should prevent its sinking, without intercepting the observer’s 
view, has liitherto been sought in vain. 

I'he dillicnUy ol‘dealing with the refracting instrument led Gregory, in 1C63, 
to attempt tin* construction of a reflecting teluseope. lie made one siieeuluui 
of a concave shape, in the figure of a parabola, which was porforatofl in the 
centre ; and before this ho sot another speciiluiii, concave also, but elliptic, at 
tho distance of a little more than the sum of their focal lengths. The imago 
of the object, furmotl behind the larger specidnm, was viewed through a magni¬ 
fying eye-glass placed at the middle of the tulic. (iregory’s attempt was a 
failure; but in With!, Sir Isaac Newton succeeded in conhtriieting the first re- 
flccling tcleseojie ou ivcord. IJo impreved on Gregory’s plan, by setting the 
eye glass in the side of the tube, and dispensing altogether with tho awkward 
hole in tho large speculum. This telescope, was but six iindies long, with an 
aperture of one inch, ye.t it prove<l as serviceable as a refractor of six feet. In 
1713, IJadlcv, under Newton’s direotioiis, constructed another reflecting 
telescope, which, though but six feet lung, magnified lOU times ; and the ma¬ 
nifest superiority of the new instrument soon roused the energy of others to 
improve upon the idea. The great diflicnlty w'as in the preparation of tho 
specula, securing their exact parabolic form, and requisite cqiuibility of polish. 
Of all who, before Uerscliel, laboured upon this task, the tScottish aitist. Short, 
was undoubtedly the most successful ; but, with the niggardly spirit of a trades¬ 
man, he kept his secret entirely to himself, and it died with him, Ilerschel, 
when his bold spirit proinjited him to attempt those giant creations which have 
made his name immortal, had to rely upon his own skill to prepare the means 
for that scrutiny of tho realms of space upon which his soul was bent. He 
laboured long upon his appointed task, at his own proper cost and peril, with a 
zeal and devotion such as none who hove not felt the thirst of knowledge can con¬ 
ceive, until, supported by the discerning patronage of Qcorge III., he per¬ 
fected what was long supposed the tie plus ultra of such works—a reflecting 
telescope of forty feet in length, with a speculum of four feet in diameter. But, 
through an unhappy neglect, the account (though actually, it seems, prepared) 
of the processes by means of which such marvellous eficcts were produced, was 
never given to the public. Men were deterred from an attempt at repetition hy 
the hazardousness of tho costly experiment, and the wonderful telescope of 
Slough remained without a rival in the world, until Lord Bosee conceived 
plan which has enabled him not only to equal, but surpass, that &r-flunid in- 
VOL. XXXVt.x-NO. CCXI. • H 
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struiflcut. lie wa? the knijrht for whom this great ailvcntiu-e was reserved; and 
all the sciciu-cs united to aceoinplish him with the proper panoply for ensuring 
snceess, licit is (to horrow J)r. Ilohinson’s clocpicnt words) who, “ by a rare 
combination of ojitieal seienee, cheniical skill, and praetical mechanics, has 
given us the power of overcoming difficulties which arrested our predecessors, 
and of carrying to an extent, whieli even IIoMohcl himself did not venture to 
contemplate, the illuminating power of this telescope, along with a slwpness of 
dohnition scarcely inferior to that of the achromatic.” So true is it that all 
sciences .are related, and that the perfection of any one of them rctpiires the de- 
vclopment of the rest. 

^ -AUcHiis Me 

Altera i)0M*U opcin I’cs et eiuiHpirut nmlce !** 


'I’hc groat difficulty of constructing specula for rclleeting telescopes lies partly 
in the matter and partly in the form. The metal, to make a jiroper mirror, mn^l, 
be white, with a brillianry at. once high and lasting. These, qualities are be.'t 
ensured l>y a eombiiiation of eoppm- and tin, in the projiovtion of four efiuivalenls 
of co])j)er to one of tin. Any diqiaiinre from ihisilefmiro combination is sure to 
be punished !»y the famishing of the eompoimd; and yet the temptalions to depart 
from it are, so great that evi'ii ller.seliel himself was forced to \ield to llu'in. '1 he 
metal, when thu'« eomponndeil, i." so brittle tliat not only a slight blow, lait even 
a sudden increase in tempcralnre, will make it split; and even when deltased by 
a larger mi,xtnre of copper, tlie beat generated by the frietioii i-f the tool in 
grinding lias maiTod all die javvions success of flie artist, and mined in a 
moment the ell'ect of ‘nceks of toil. The, easting of large specula in metal of 
this standard might at first seem hopeless, since the sliglitest ine([iiality of ex¬ 
pansion in cooliii;, must inevitably spoil the work, and Lord Kossc’s first device, 
was to attack 1 lie enemy in detail. He constructed his siieciilniii pioce-nieal. 
llis first minor of three feet was ea't in sixteen jiioces. Kacli piece wa.s li.veil 
upon a back of an alloy nanposed of copper and zinc, in the proportion of 2’7o 
of the former to one of flie litter, which comjioiind has tlic fortiiimte property' 
of expanding and contrueting in the. samg degree as the speciilnm-metal itself. 
When the suhlering and polhliiiig were accomplished, it was found that an 
available plated spocnliim was the result, and that, by diminlsiiiiig the niind'cr 
and size of the joints, the, slight imjievfectioiis arising from ditfraciion, occasioned 
by its ])i(!eu>meal coiistnictioii, might be made almost ini]ier<'c|)tiblc. Still 
these could not be diininishcd without enlarging the plates, and the plates could 
not bo enl.arge.d without increasing iho ri.-k of iUiws. 'I'lie tiind tiiimipli, there¬ 
fore remahuid to bo achii'vcd in tlii' ea-'-tiiig of a vast solid mirror of tins brittle 


substance, and forcing its coy nature to Held umjiinlified .snbmi.<sion to the, 
behests of si’ieiicc. 'riio great question was, of what to ni.ike the mould? 
Sand, which lOdwards had roeoiiuiiended, wai I’oiind in.-iillieicnt. The edges of 
the metal cooling in the mould became solid en- tlie centre had lost its tinidify. 
The plates were, therefore, full of llaw.s, and tlew in pieces in the setting. "A 
solid mould of east-iron was next tried, with a jet of cold water on its lower 

snrfiice, but this plan iTuckod tlio umiild it.',cll'. The thinl was nearer the aim_ 

a mould Avith an under surfaee of iron and sides of .>and. But here a new diffi¬ 
culty arose. The air could not csi ape through the ii-ou disc, and large holes 
Avere left in the metal, thus saved fmia one imperfection at the. cost of another. 
But, ncvorthcle.ss, a great oti-p had been nude, rji?/itW t* Ss Tsr^awv 

iKtra The grand question had resolved itself into the problem of finding 

an e,\It for the air, and ilns troublesome captive. Avas set free at hut by employinw 
a bottom of hoop-iroo layers, lightly packed together in an iron frame, with their 
edge.s up, but smooliied by turning or filing to the proper curvature. The 
interstices were "mall enough to retain the metal and sutler the air to escape. 
Thus, at last, a solid spueulinu of three foot in diameter was successfully cast. 
But the castiug giA* .s only the rough block, which Ls yet to be ground and 
polished into a muTor, and the polishing Av.as hitherto a Avork regarded Avith 
still greater a|>prohension than the casting. 'I'ho operation had to be performed 
with the hand, an instrument which can never be precisely regular in its move¬ 
ments or pressures, especially when repeated often through a long space of time. 
Lord Rosse'fl improvement of this part of the process consists in .substituting 
mci'hanical for human agency. The speculum is made to reA'olve slowly in a 
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tank of water, to iirevent. tlie extneatlon of liiut by f”iclIon, and the polisher is 
worked on the rairmr with lonp and «juiek slrek','.-..' It is of the same diameter 
as the specnliun, intersected wilh transverse and circular grooves, not exceeding 
-half an inch of surface, covered, nhen (lie polishing is to be cilected, with two 
strata (a hard and s«fi) of re.-in «tid turpentine, smeared over with rouge and 
water, mixed to about the consistenev of cream. The whole mnehino i.s worked 
by steam, and the eflei't of the gidnding is noted by observing the reflection of 
the dots in the dial of a watch, inomited on a mast at the top of the high tower, 
in the lowc.-f n'oni of v. hieh I he grinding is eiirried on. The tower is, as it 
were, (ho uiijc of a telescois ; the \\ateli, the olijeet; and the inehoate specidnm, 
the mirror. 'J’raji-doo;,. in tin* intervening floors of the tower are thrown opoii 
when the observation is requireil; and when the dots arc seen in sharp dciinU 
tion, the grinding is coinjilcte. The polishing is ctlected with perfect certainty 
and precision in six hours Wc have now hroiight tlic threo-feet specidiini to 
its last jMilisli; blit, in conijdoting it, the philosopher saw clearly that the way 
was opeucil for a still grander effort—a speculum of si.x feet in diameter, and a 
focal length of fifi v-threo. 

Former triumphs inaile this ease, 'flie great block was but three weeks in 
the annealing own, and was piihslied as speialily as the smaller mirror; but 
new del iocs were rcijuired for rendering it available in a leleseope. It weighs 
three tons, and, to prevent all risk of (lending, is made to re^t upon a dilfnsed 
system of supports, so ingeniously determined on points at their dillerent Centres 
of gravity, as to soeiire the iniiror from being aneeled by accidental changes. 
The, till).: is a pillar forty teet in length, “ of deal staves hoope<l like a cask,’* 
Sicveii feet in its diameter. Uiil for supporting this nioiistrous mass, strong 
walls on either sidi- (foiiy-eight feet high on the outer side, and fiflli-si.x on the 
inner) were found neecssiry ; and its lateral inovenicnts are only from one wall 
to another, so as to command a view, for lialf-aii'lioiir, at each side of the 


imiidian. On these walls, by strong chains, the counterpoises are hung, who^c 
nii'e ailjn-tinent miahles a Iniman arm, by turning a windlass, to command at 
Avill the services of this giant minister, 'flic tcle.-eope is used as a ]S'cwtonia,j|j 
The image in the givat ^iieeiilnm is tlirown u[) on a small mirror, which is ob- 
>-ervtsl from an apertme in the side; the spectator stamling in a moveable 
gallery attached to one of the pie.rs, but capable of following the tube in all its 
revolutions. It iniglit be tiseil also as a llerseludian ; but it is judged that in 
tile observation of Nebulm (its ])vincipal (ask hitherto), more is gained in the 
sharp definition of the object (whieli would he impaired by inclining the, great 
sjieculiim to the incident rays) thtin is lost in lirilliaiiey by the secoiul reflection. 

Ja;t it not he forgotten that, in every step of the vast and elaborate works 
wliii’li wc Jiave thus iniperfeetly dosm’iht'd, it ivas not only Irish genius which 
directed, hut Jrisli diligence and skill wliieii executed the task. Coniiiion Irish 
labourers, working under liis lonlsliip's eye, were found quite, udettualc to aecom- 
plisli all, wliere the nicest precision of iiuitheiiiatiixil exactness was reipilitid at 
every ])oiiil,; and, curiously enough, ns if to make this gi'eat seientifle inonu- 
iiieiit entirely iioiiie luuuiifaetuix', turf waa found the best fuel for melting the 
metal of tlio sjiceiiluin. Would that the climate of our Island wcix; ns pro- 
iiitious to Astronomy as it.s soil! lint there seems some unhappy niitagoiii.s[n. 
i)i;twcen heaven and earth, which forbids the |H'rmanent green of the one to 
eo-uxist with the permanent azure of the oth(*r; and the uniform htizy canopy 
which preserves the venhire of onr fields, slmls out too often from tno eye of 
the astronomer iho.'O distant worlds which he desires to scan. Still, notwith¬ 


standing frequently recurring intcrrujitious, tliat “broad bright eye," so steadily 
fixed on its inconstant object, has read enough of the secrets of the heavens to 
reward all the labours which were required to prepare it for itatHrateh. There 
is something stern in “ the plain tale” by which this truthful reporter has “put 
down" a number of bold asserlion.s, long listened to with willing ears by semi, 
scientific auditors. Still as the orb of true science makes its way, the clouds of 
opinion which refract its li^ht through their many-coloured medium, hover 
round it, and appear to glorify and expand the circumference which they ob¬ 
scure j and to many an eye tlic luminary itself, when freed from these earth- 
bom vapours, looks as it were “ shorn of its beams,” and contracts into seem¬ 
ing insignificance. Had Fontenelle li^ed on to our own days (and he promised 
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fair for it), he woiiM he stai th‘<l to see rcfi«»'tioii of that Imiar worlti which 
his active fancy had peoiderl with gay inhabitants and covered with proud cities 
like our own. Let the reader turn to Dr. Robinson’s aninmted description of 
its true image, as seen in the great speculum—a horrid alternation of cloudless » 
crags and streainless ravines—and he will perceive that, if indeed it harbour a 
poplilation not disembodied, they mnst be Troglodytes; a Cycloppim common¬ 
wealth, who dwell in gloomy oa\erns, heated by the volcanic furnaces whose 
chimneys rise over the jagged surface. Rut even poetic astrommiers cotdd 
easily part with such theories as thcoc. The sorest loss which^ iicientific llo- 
inuncc had to endure was in the. I'cgion of the Kebnlre—that region which, from 
its dim remoteness, seemed peculiarly her own. 'I'here philosophers, since the 
days of the elder llerschel (whose generalisations, always grand, were some¬ 
times hasty), had loved to recognise “ the stulF that w'orlds arc made off,” and 
trace (as the phrase went) " the ]*roct’.<s of ci'cation actually going on.” In 
plain words, it was suppo.-,(>d that lho.«c Kcbulaj which previous telescopes had 
been unable to resolve into clusters of stav.s, were inaltor condensing into stai’S; 
which, when thus formed, drew fresh niibiilous matter to them, and grew bigger 
and bigger by incorporating it with their own ma.ss. Rnt when the penetrating 
scan of Lord llos.se’s*inslrument was directed upon these imaginaiy workshops 
of creation, it was perceived that not worlds, but Immau jiowers of observation 
needed growth; ami as Nebula after Nebtila was resolved into clustei*s of stars, 
rea<ly made and of full stiituve, the warmest lovers of the theory began to feel 
their faith give way, and prepared themselves, tvith a sigh, for tlie construction 
of some new hypothesis. 

Such then is the structure, and such the uses, of tlie monument which a I'csi- 
dent Irish nobleman has raised in his own native land to the honour of himself. 


his country, and his spcdcs. The very mas.s of the erection strikes the unskil¬ 
ful spectator with amazement; but this is the least jiart of the marvel. The 
brute-force of Titans piling Pelion upon Ossa, to scale heaven, is but a vulgar 
sublimity. It is the pow'er whieli dwells in knowledge that affects the thought- 
^ mind most strongly. J t is relleetion upon tlie mental power, which, eom- 
Wiing the rcsoiv'ccs of so many sciences, made way for the attainment of so 
splendid an object ns the sur\ey of the universe ; it ijs this reflection, and not 
its giant proportions, wlileh gives to the great teleacojie its real grandeur. 

But it must not be forgotten Unit, while, with the many, Lor<l Uosse is thought 
of only as a great astronomer, there are others who coiUemplate him from a 
different point of view', and lose sight of the astronoiniir in tiu; political cccno- 
inist. In both characters his turn of mind is eniinently practical; but ho has 
found statesmen less yielding material to his plastic tomli tliaii llu; niclal of his 
specula. Had the advice of the philosophic patriot been listened to, the crush¬ 
ing blow of the present wwilched poor-law would have been averted from this 
country. As it is, Vavsonslown and its vielnity ha\e been saved, by his influ¬ 
ence, from that ruinous system of cut-door relief, which lias spread pau¬ 
perism and demoralisation wherever it has prevailed. 

One feature, and one only, remaiii.s to eompleto the portrait of a truly great 
man; and llint is given when wo add, in coiielusioii, that, with Lord Rosse’s 
singular powers of intellect and acquirements of knowledge, are combined the 
modesty of sober wisdom, the ealimiess of regulated passions, and the integrity 
of sterun^ worth. lie roalit.es tliat union of moral with intellectual great¬ 
ness, which Ovid, not finding in his contemporaries, was forced to fancy in 
the old astronomers:— 


' t'fUcet aniiuM qulbu.) liasc cognoecetc priivii*. 
Tuque (lumos tnperne icandvre cura full 1 
Urtdlbile cftUloa parlter vttlisque loclaque 
Alllut luimanii exeruino caimt. 

Kea Vcnui el vlnum Fublimia pectora freglt, 
Offluinmqtte fori mllitioiBque labor t 
Kec Ifvli ambltio, perfunque gloria fuco, 
Megauumve foiue* aoUoltavit oponi. 
Admorcre neuTla diitantia aidcra terria 
/Ktlieraq.ic Ingciilo lappoaucro ano.” 
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THE MYSTEHIorS COMPACT. 

FRKB TRARSLATIOSr VR03I THK GERMAN. 
Iff TWO PARTS,-PART I. 


In the lattor yo.m of the last century, 
two yoiitlis, Fcrilinand von llallberg, 
and Edward von Wenslobou wcij? re- 
ceiving their education in the militaij 
ac.sdciny of Marienv heim. Among t hmr 
sohoolfollows they were called Orestes 
and Pyladcs, or Damon and Pythias, 
on acooimt of their tender Iriendshij^*, 
Rrhich constantly recalled to then* 
schoolfellows’ minds the history of 
these ancient worthies. Doth were 
smis of oilicors, who had long si'rved 
the state with honour, both were des¬ 
tined for their fathers’ pi-ofession, both 
accomplished and endowed by nature 
with no mean talents, lint fortune 
had not been so impartial in the dis- 
tribiition of her favours—llallberg’s 
Dither lived on a small pension, by 
means of wbieli ho defrayed the. c-x- 
penscs of his son’s schooling at the 
cost of the government; while AV^ens- 
slebon’s parents willingly paid the 
haiidhvnncftt salary in order to ensure 
to their only child the be.st education 
which theeslahlishinent allbrded. Tliis 
disparity in circumstances at liist pro- 
duecil a species of jivoud reserve, 
amounting to coldness, in Ferdinand’s 
deportment, which yielded by ilegrces 
to the cordial aflcctiou that Edward 
luanifested towards him on every oc¬ 
casion. Two ycar.s older than Edward, 
of ,a thoughtful ,uul almost mehiucholy 
turn of mind, Ferdinaml soon gained 
a considerable inllnence over his wiaik- 
er friend, who (dung to him with al¬ 
most girlish dependence. 

'Their eompanionship had now Isisted 
with satisfaction and happiness to both, 
for several years, and the }oaths had 
formed for them.-;olves the most <le- 
lightftil plans—^liow they were never 
to separate, how they were to enter 
the service, in the same regiment, and 
if a war broke out, Iiow they were to 
fight side by side and conquer, oi* die 
together. But destiny, or rather Pro- 
videiice, whose plans are usually op- 
posexl to the designs of mortals, had 
ordained otherwise for the friend.s than 
they anticip.ated. 

Earl ier than was e.\'pec ted, llallberg’s 
father found an opportunity to have 


his son appointed to an infantry regi¬ 
ment, and he was ordered immediately 
to join the staff in n small provinciu 
town, in an out-of-the-way mountain¬ 
ous district. This announcement fell 
like a thunderbolt on the two friends; 
but Fcnlinand considered liimselfby 
far the more unhappy, since it was or¬ 
dained that he should he the one to 
sever the happy bond that bound them, 
.and to inflict a deep wound on his 
loved coinpaiiiou. Jlis schoolfellows 
vainly endc.avonred to console him by 
calling his attention to his new com- 
ini.-^sion, and the preference which had 
bemi shown him above so many others, 
lie only thought of the approaching se¬ 
paration ; he only saw his friend’s grief, 
and passed, the. few remaining days 
that wen* allowed him at the academy 
by Edward’s side, who husbanded 
every moment of his Ferdinand’s so¬ 
ciety with jealous care, and conid not 
])Car to lo«‘ sight of liiin lor mi instant. 
In one of their most melancholy hours, 
excited by soitow ami youthful ciithu- 
sia.-'in, they Imuiid themselves by a 
mysterious vow, namely, that the ono 
whom (lod ...hotild think fit to call first 
from this world should bind himself (if 
conforinablu to the Divine will) to givo 
some sign of his rcincinbrance and af- 
feelion to the survivor. 

The i>lacc where this vow was made 
was a solitary spot in the garden, by 
a monument of grey marble, oversha¬ 
dowed liy dark firs, which the former 
director of the institution had caused 
to be erected to the memory of bis 
son, whose premature death was re¬ 
corded on the. stone. 

Here the friends met at night, and 
by the fitful light of the moon they 
pledged themselves to the rash and 
fanciful contract, and confirmed and 
comsccratcd it the next morning, by a 
religioiw ceremony. •After this they 
wore able to look the approachin|r go. 
paration in the face more mnn^ly, 
and Edward St rove hard tonncll the me¬ 
lancholy feeling which had lately ai'iscn 
in his mind on account of the constant 
forelioding that Fenliuand expressed of 
his own early death. '*No," thought 
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Edward. "hUpensite tarn of mind and 
his wild imagination cause him to re¬ 
proach hirasmf without a cause for my 
sorrow and his own departure. Oh, 
no, Ferdinand will not die earl^’—he 
will not die before me. Providence 
will not leiivc mo alone in the world.” 

The lonely Edward strove hard to 
console himself, for after Ferdinand's 
departure, the house, the world itself, 
seemed a desert; and absorbed by his 
own memories, he now recalled to mind 
many a dark speech which had fallen 
from his absent friend, particularly 
in the latter days of their intercourse, 
and which betokened but too plainly a 
presentiment of early death. But time 
and youth excrciscid, even ovc‘v these 
sorrows, their irivsistible inllneiicc, 
Edward’s spirits gradually recoveied 
their tone; and as the traveller always 
has the advantage over the one who 
remains behind, in respect of new ob¬ 
jects to oeenpy his mind, so was 
Fenlinand oven sooner calmed and 
cheered, and by degrees he bceame 
engrossed by his new duties, arul ne.w 
acquainlanees, not. to the exclusion, 
indeed, of his friend’s memory, but 
greatly to the alleviation of his own 
sorrow. It was natural, in such cir¬ 
cumstances, that tluj young olliccr 
should console himself sooner tlinn 
poor Edward. The country in which 
Hallborg found himself w,as wild and 
mountainous, but possessed all the 
charms and peculiarities of “far otl"’ 
districts—simple, hospitable manners, 
old-fashioned customs, many tales anti, 
legends which arise from the civdulity 
ot the mountaineers, who invariably 
lean towards the marvellous, and love 
to people the wild solitudes with in- 
visibfo beings. 

Ferdinand had soon, without seek- 
ing for it, made actiuainliutec with 
several I'espectablc tiuiiilins in the 
town; and, as it generallj' liii])p«‘n.s In 
such cases, he h.-ul become t]uitu do¬ 
mesticated in the best countrj' houses 
in the neighbourhood; and the well- 
mannered, handaomo, and ngi'eeable 
youth was welcomed everj’where. The 
umple, patriarcl'.al life in those old 
mansions and castles—the cordiality 
of tlui people, the wihl, picturestpic 
scenery, nay, tho very legimds them- 
selves were entirely to Hallbej>f’s taste. 
He adapted lumsulf easily to his new 
mode ot life, but his heart remaitted 
tranquil. This could not last. Before 


half a year had passed, the battalion 
tp whiA he belonged was ordered to 
another station, and he bad to part 
with many friends. The first letter 
which he wrote after this change, bore 
the inipi'ession of impatience at tho 
breaking up of a happy time. Edward 
found this natural enough ; but he was 
surjirised in the following letters to 
detect signs of a disturbed and desul¬ 
tory state of mind, wholly foreign to 
his friend’s nature. The riddle was 
soon solved. Ferdinand’s heart was 
touched for the first time, and, per¬ 
haps, because the ijnpresbion had been 
made late, it was all the deeper. Un¬ 
favourable circumstances opposed 
themselves to his hopes: the young 
kdy was ofan ancient family, rich, and 
betrothed since her childhood to a 
relation, who was expected shortly to 
arrive in order to claim her pi'omised 
hand. Nothwithstanding this ongcige- 
ment, Ferdinand and the young girl 
ha<l become jincorely attache<l to each 
other, and had both resolved to dare 
eveiyUiing with the hope of being 
nnited. 'I'liey pledged their troth in 
; the <larkest in\ stery enveloped 
not only tlieii' plans, but their .nfittc- 
tions ; and as secresy was necessary to 
the advancement of their ])rojects, 
Ferdinand entwated liis i’riend to for¬ 
give him if he did not entrust his 
whole secret to a shei'l of ])aper that 
hiid at least sixty mill's to travel, and 
which must pass Lhrniigh so manv 
hands. It was impossible, from his 
letter to guess tho name of thi' person 
or the j)laco in question. “ You know 
that 1 love,” he wrote, “ therefore you 
know that the object of my secret 
passion is worthy of anj’ sacrifice; for 
yon know your friend too well to 
believe him ca[iab}e of any blind in¬ 
fatuation, and this must suAlcc for the 
pi’osent. jS'o one must suspect what 
w e aiM to each other; no one here or 
round tlie neighbourhood must have 
the slightest clue to our plans. An 
awful personage will soon make- his 
appearance among us. His violent 
temper, his inveterate obstinacy (ac¬ 
cording to all that one hoars of him) 
are well calculated to exmfirm in her 
a w'ell-fuunded aversion. But family 
arrangomcnt.s and legal contracts exist, 
tho fulfilment of which the opposing 
Piarty arc bent on enforcing. The 
struggle will be bard—]>erhups, nnsne- 
cessful; uothwitbstandiii", 1 will strain 
every neiwe. Should I foil, you- must 
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fomote yourself, my dear £d#ard, 
irith the thought, that it wttl be no 
misfortune to your fnend to bo 
prired of an existence rendered mi¬ 
serable by the failure of his dearest 
hopes, and separation fi'om his dearest 
friend. Then may all Ibo }m{>piness 
'which heaven has dome<l me be vouch¬ 
safed to .you and her, so that my spirit 
may look down cotttentedly iVom the 
realms of ligiit, and bless and protect 
you both.” 

Such was the usual tenor of the 
letters which EdwartI’received during 
that period. His heart was full of 
anxiety—he read danger and distress 
in tlic mysterious cnnuaunications of 
Eerdinaiid ; and every argument that 
aiructiou and good sense could suggest 
did he make use otj in hi.s ix^dies, to 
turn his friend from this path of ])cril 
which threatened to end in a doe.o 
aVjyss. He tih'd persuasion, and ur-' d 
him to desist for the .sake of iL..,‘ir 
long-tried alfectiun. lint wlien did 
passion ever listen to the expostula¬ 
tions of friendship'? 

Ferdinand only s.aw one aim in llfi*— 
the possession of the beloved one. All 
else fiided from befonj his eyes, and 
even his eorrt‘s]»ondonce slackened; 
for his time was much taken up in 
secret excursions, an-angeincnts of all 
kinds, and coniraunicatious with all 
manner of persons; in fact eveiy action 
of his present life tcndo<l to the iiir^er- 
anee of his plan. ™ 

All of a sudden his lett(>rs ceased. 
Many posts jaissed without a sign of 
life. Edwarcl was a prey to the great¬ 
est anxiety; he thought his friend lia<l 
staked and lust. He imagined an 
elopement, a clandestine inatriagc, a 
duel with a rival, and all these ciisual- 
ties were the more painful to conjec¬ 
ture, since his entire ignorance of the 
real state of things gave his fancy full 
range to conjure up all sorts of mis¬ 
fortunes. At length, after many mure 
posts hud come in without a line to 
pacify Edward’s fears, without a wonl 
in reply to his earnest entreaties for 
some news, he determined on taking a 
step which be had meditated before, 
and only relinquished out of consider, 
ation for his friend’s wishes. He wrote 
to tho officer commanding the regi¬ 
ment, and made inquiries mpccUog 
the health and abode of lieutenant 
.von Hallberg, whose friends in tho 
capital had remained for nearly two 
months without news of him, be who 


had,hitlmrtu a reghUr and 

frequent correspondent. 

Another fortnight dragged heavily 
on, and at length the announcement 
came in an official form. Lieutenant 
von Ilullberg had been invited to the 
castle of a nobleman whom he was in 
the custom of visiting, in order to be 
present at the wedding of a lady; 
that he fvas indisposed at the time, 
that he gnsw worse, and on the third 
morning had been found dead in his 
bed, having expired during the night 
from an attack of apoplexy. 

Edward could not iinisli the letter, 
it full from his trembUng hand. To 
see his worst fears realised so smldenly, 
ovurwhulmcd him at first. Ills youth 
withstood tho bodily illness which would 
have uiisailud a iveukor constituliog, 
and ])erhaps mitigated the anguish of 
his grief. He was not dangerously 
ill, but they feared many days for lus 
reason ; and it reqniivd all tho kind 
solicitude of tho director of the college, 
combined with the most skilful medi¬ 
cal aid, to stem the torrent of his 
sorrow, and to turn it gradually into a 
calm(>r eliannel, nnlil by degrees tbe 
moui'uer ri'Cuvered both health and 
reason. His yonthful s])irits, however, 
had m'cived a blow from which they 
never rcliounded, anil one thought lay 
heavy on hi.s mind which he was un¬ 
willing to share with any other person, 
and whieli, on that account, grew luuro 
and more pain(ii1. It was the memory 
ol' that holy iiromiso whj^li had been 
mutually contracted, that the snrvior 
was to receive some token of his 
friend’s reineinbraneo of him after 
death. Now two months had already 
passed since Ferdinand's earthly career 
had been arrested, his spirit was free, 
why no sign? In tho moment of death 
Edward had had no intimation, no 
message from tbe passing spirit, and 
this apparent neglect, so to spenk, was 
another deep wound in Edward’s 
breast.i- Du tbe afiections cease with 
life ? Was it contrary to the will of 
the Almighty that the mourner should 
taste ' this consolation ? Did indivi¬ 
duality lose itsedf in death, and with it 
memory ? Or did one stroke destroy 
spirit, and body ? These anxious 
doubts, which Iwvo before now agitated 
many who refieet on such subjects, 
exercised tbuir power over Edward’s 
miud with an intensity tliat none can 
imagine save one whose position is in 
any degree similar. 





1 tiiBe‘«ecdbi»Uv deadened tiie inteu- 
iity of Itia' affliction. 'Bic violent 

O gms of grief subsided into a 
at calm regret j it was as if a 
mist had spread itself over every ob¬ 
ject which presented itself before him, 
robbing them indeed of half their 
charms, yet leaving them visible, and 
in their real relation to himself. 
Daring this mental change the autumn 
arrived, and with it the tong-expcctcd 
commission. It did not indeed occasion 
the joy which it might have done in 
former days, when it would have led 
to a meeting with Ferdinand, or at all 
events to a better chance of meeting, 
but it released him from the tkruldoni 
of college, and it opened to him a wel- 
come sphere of activity. Now it so 
bajipened that his aupuintuient led him 
accidentally into the very nci'ihbonr. 
hood where Ferdinand Lid formerly 
resided, only with this dillLToncc, that 
Edward's squadron was quartevc'd in 
the lowlands, about a sliori day's jour¬ 
ney from the town and wooillaml 
environs in qucslioii. 

lie proceeded to his quarters, and 
found^ an agrc'cablc occupation in tlic 
exercise of his new duties. 

lie had no wish to make acquaint- 
tanccs, yet he did not refuse the in¬ 
vitations that were pressed upoti him, 
lest he should bo accused of eccentri¬ 
city and rudeness; and so he found 
himself soon entangled in all sorts of 
engagements with the neighbouring 
geutipr andnobility. If these so-called 
gaieties gave him no particular plea¬ 
sure, at least for the time they diverted^ 
lus thoughts; and, with this view, he 
accepted an invitation (for the new 
year and carnival were near at liand) 
to a groat shooilng-niateh which was 
to be held in the mountains—a s])ot, 
which it was possible to mich in one 
day, vdth favourable weather and the 
romls in a good state. The day was 
aroointed, the air tolerably clear; a 
mild frost liad made the roads sate and 
even, and Edward had every expecta¬ 
tion of being able to reach lllumenberg 
in his sledge before nigiit, as on the 
following morning tlia match was to 
take pl^e. But as soon as he got 
near the mountiuns, where the sun re¬ 
tires 80 early to rest, snow-clouds 
drove from all quarters, a catting 
wind came roaring through the ravine^ 
and a heavy fall <Sf snow began. 
Twiee the driver lost his way, and 
daylight was gone before be had well 


recovered it; darkness came on sotmer 
than in other places, waited in as thev 
were by dark mountains, with dark 
clouds above their heads. It was out 
of the question to dream of reaching 
Blumcnberg that night; but in tfau 
hospitable land, where every house:. 
lioldmr welcomes tire passing traveller, 
Edward was under no anxiety as to 
shelter. He only*' wished, before the 
night quite set in, to reach some coun¬ 
try house or castle; and now that the 
slonu had abated in some degree, that 
the heavens were a little clearer, and 
that a few stsi's peeped out, a large 
valley opened before them, whose bold 
outline Edward could distinguish, even 
in the uncertain light. The well- 
defined roofs of a neat village were 
jitTceptiblc, and behind these, half¬ 
way up the mountain that crowned the 
plain, Edwai-d thought lie could dis¬ 
cern a largo building which glim¬ 
mered with more tlum one light. The 
road led straight into the village. Ed¬ 
ward stopped and inquired. 

That building was, indeed, a castle; 
the village belonged to it, and both 
were the property of the Baron Frie- 
(lenberg. “ Friedcnbcrg!” repeated 
Edward: the name sounded familiar 
to him, yet he could not call to mind 
whc|| and where he had heard it. Ho 
inquired if the fiunily were at home, 
hired a guide, and arrived at length, 
by ^rugged jiath which w'ound itself 
round steep rocks, to the summit of 
thtnn, and finally to the castle, which 
was perched there like an eagle’s nest. 
The tinkling of the bells on Edward’s 
sledge attracted the' attention of the 
inmates; the door was opened with 
pmmpt hiispitality—servants appeared 
with torches ; Edward was assisted to 
ciiiergo from under the frozen apron 
of his carriage*, out of his hea^'j’ peusse, 
stitl with hoar frost, and np a comfort¬ 
able stdrease into a long saloon of 
simple construction, where a genial 
warmth appeared to welcome Mm from 
a spacious stove in the corner. The 
servants here placed two large burning 
candles in massive silver sconces, ana 
went out to announce the stranger. 

The fitting-up of the room, or rather 
saloon, waa perfectly simple Family 
portraits, in heavy frames, hung ronnd 
the walls, diversified by some maps. 
Magnificent stags’ horns were arranged 
between ; and the taste of the i^ter 
of the house was easily detected in the 
hunting-kiiives, powd^dBasks, car- 
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ibiHies, smdoi^.bags^ and spovtamen’ii 
^xrach^i nrhiw were arranged, not 
withoDt taste, as trophies of the chase. 
?!ho ceiling was supported by largo 
beams, dingy with smoke and ago ; 
and on the sides of the room were long 
benches, covered and pailded with dark 
cloth, and studded with largo brn->s 
nails; while round the dinnor-tuble 
were placed several ann-chairs, also of 
an ancient date. All bore the aspect 
of the *‘goo<l old times,” of a simple 
patriarchial life with alHuonee. J'kU 
ward felt as if there woiv a kiml wel¬ 
come in the inanimate objects which 
surrounded him, when llui inner iloor 
opened, and the master of the house 
entered, preceded by a servant, and 
welcomed his guest with courteous 
cordiality. 

Some apologies w hich Ed ward oflered 
on account of his intrusion, were 
silenced in a moment. 

“ Come now, Lieutenant,” said tlie 
Baron, “ I mast introduce you to my 
family. You are not such a stranger 
to ns, as you fancy.” 

With these, woixls ho look Edwanl 
by the arm, and, lighted liy the ser¬ 
vant, they passed through several lofty 
rooms, which were very hamlsomcly 
famished, although in an old-fashioned 
style, with faded riomish carpets, 
large chandeliei’S, ami high-])acked 
chairs: everything in keejiing with 
what the youth had already seejB in 
the castle. ’ Hero wore, the lailies of 
the house. At the. other end of the 
room, by the side of an immense stove, 
ornamented with a largo shield of the 
family arms, rimilv emblazoned, and 
crowned by a ^gantio Turk, in a 
most comfortable, attitude of repose 
sat the lady of the house, an elderly 
matron of tolerable circumferoneo, in 
a gown of dark rod satin, with a black 
mantle and a snow-white law ca]). 
She appeared to bo jilaying cards with 
the chaplain, who sat opposite to her 
at the table, and the Baron Frieden- 
berg to have made the third hand at 
ombre, till he was called away to wel¬ 
come his guest. On the other side of 
the room were two young ladies, an 
cider person, who might be a gover- 
ness, and a couple of children, very 
lunch engrossed by a game at lotto. 

As Edward entered^ the ladies rose 
tQ greet him ; a chair was placed for 
him near the mistress of the house, and 
very soon a cup of chocolate and a 
battle of tokay were served op a rich 


bHver salver, to rfstoM 
at'ter the cold and dueomfiirt of his 
drive: in fact it was easy for him to 
feel that these “ far-away people wero 
by no means displeased at his arrival. 
An agreeable conversation soon began 
among all parties. His travels, the 
shootmg-raatch, the neighbourhood, 
Hgriculiurc, all afforded subjects, and 
in a ipuirter of an hour Edward felt as 
if be iiad long been domesticated with 
these simple but truly well-informed 
people. 

Two hours flew swiftly by, and then 
ti bell soundcil for supper; the servants 
returned with lights, announced that 
the supper Avas on the table, and 
lighted the company into the dining, 
room—the same into which Edward 
had first been uslu>rcd. Hero, in the 
Jaackgroiind, some other characters ap- 
pi'arefl on the scene—the agent, a 
couple of his subalterns, and tne phy- 
sieiiin, 'I'lie "nests ranged themselves 
round the table. EdAvartl’s place was 
between the Baron ami his wife. The 
<’h:ipl:iin said a short grace, when 
the Baroness, with an uneasy look, 
glaneeil at her husband over Edward’s 
shoulder, and said, in a low whispor-~ 

‘•.Aiy love, wo are thirteen—that 
will never do.” 

Tlu' Baron smiled, beckoned to the 
youngest of the. clerks, and whispered 
to him. 'J'he, youth Iwwed, and with- 
drew. The servant took the cover 
away, and served his slipper in the next 
room. 

“^ly wife,” said Friedenbcrg, *‘is 
superstitious, as all mountaineers are. 
She thinks it unlucky to dine thirteen. 
It certainly has happened twice (whe¬ 
ther from chance or not who can tell ?) 
that we have had to mourn the death 
of an acipiuintancc Avho hod, a short 
time before, made the thirteenth at our 
table." 

**This idea is not confined to the 
mountains. Fknow man^ people in 
the capital who think with the Ba¬ 
roness,” said Edward. “Although in a 
town such ideas, which belong more 
especially to the olden time, are more 
likely to be lost in the whirl and bustle 
which usually silences everything that 
is not essentially matter of fact.” 

“ Ah, ye.s, Lieutenant,” replied the 
Baron, smiling good-humouredly, **we 
keep np old customs better in the moun¬ 
tains. You se& that by our furniture. 
People in the capital would call this 
sadly old-fashioned.” ‘ 
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which i« really good and 
beautiful cnn never appear out of date," 
rejoined Edward, courteously; "and 
here, if I mistake not, presides a spirit 
that is ever striving after both. I 
must confess, Baron, that when I 
first entered your house, It was this 
very aspect of the olden time that en¬ 
chanted me beyond measure." 

"That is always the effect winch 
simplicity has on every unspoiled 
mind," answered Friedenberg ; " but 
townspeople have seldom a taste for 
such things." 

I was partly edunated on my fa¬ 
ther’s estate,” said Edward, "which 
was situated in the Uighluuds; aud it 
appeared to me as if, when 1 entered 
vour house, I were visiting a neigh- 
Lour.of luy father’s, for the geui'i'al as¬ 
pect is quite the snnic here as with 

US." 

“Yes,” said the chaplain, “moun¬ 
tainous districts have all a family like¬ 
ness : the same necessities, the same 
struggles with nature, the same seclu¬ 
sion, all produce the same way of life 
among mountaineci’s.” 

“On that .account the piaijudice 
against the number thirteen was csjio- 
cially familiar to me,” replied Edward. 
“ We also dislike it; and we I'etain a 
consideration fur many snpurnalural, 
or at least inexplicable things, which 
I have met with again in this neigh¬ 
bourhood.’’ 

“ Yes, hero, afiiost more tlian any¬ 
where else,” continued the chaplain, 
“ r think we excel all other mountain¬ 
eers in the number uml variety of our 
legends and ghost stories. I assure 
you that there is not a cave or a 
church, or, above all, a castle, for 
miles round about, of which we could 
not relate something supernatural.” 

The Baroness, who perceived the 
turn which the conversation was likely 
to take, thought it better to send the 
children to bed; and when they were 
gone, the priest continued, “ Even 
liere, in this castle . 

“ Here!” inquired Edward, “ in this 
very castle ?” 

“Yes, yes! Lieutt'uant,*’interposed 
the Baron, “ this house has the repu¬ 
tation of being haunted; aud the most 
extraordinary thing is. that tho matter 
cannot be denied by the sceptical, or 
accounted for by the ^sonable." 

And yet>" said E^ard, “ the cas¬ 
tle looks so ehcerful, so habitable.” 

“Yes, this part which we live in,” 


answered the Earon; " bnt it eonsists 
of only a few apartments sufficient fer 
my family and these gentlemen; the 
other portion of the budding is half in 
ruins, and dates from the period when 
men established themselves on tho 
mountains for greater safety.” 

“ There are some who maintain,” 
said tho physician, “that a part of tho 
walls of the eastern tower itself are of 
BOman origin; but that would surely 
be dilfieult to prove.” 

“ But, gentlemen," observed the 
Baroness, ‘^you are losing yourselves 
ill learned descriptions as to the erec¬ 
tion of the castle, aud our guest is 
kept in ignorance of what he is anxious 
to iiear.” 

“ Imlucd, madam,” replied tho 
elnqilain, “ this is not entirely foreign 
to the subject, since in the most ancient 
part of tiie building lies the chamber 
111 question.” 

“ Where apparitions have been 
seen ?’’ iuqiiirpd Edward, eagerly. 

“Not exactly,” replied the Baron¬ 
ess ; “ there is nothing fearful to be 
seen. 

“ Come, let us tell him at once,” 
iiiterruiited (he Baron. “ The fact is, 
that every guest wlio sleeps for the 
first time in this room ^und it has 
fallen to the lot of many, m turn, to 
do so^, is visited by some important, 
signiheant dream or vision, or what¬ 
ever I ought to call it, in which aome 
future event is prefigured to him, or 
some past mystery cleared up, which 
he had vainly striven to comprehend 
before.” 

“Then,” interposfW Edward, “it 
nmst be something like what is known 
in the llighlauds, under the name of 
s^ond^ sight, a privilege, as some con¬ 
sider it, which several persons and 
several families enjoy.” 

“Just so,” said the physician, **the 
eiu5c.s are very similar; yet the most 
mysterious })art of this altair is, that it 
does not appear to originate with the 
individual, or his organisation, or his 
sympathy with beings of the invisible 
world; no, the individual has nothine 
to say to it—the locality does it alL 
Every one who sleeps in that room has 
his mysterious dream, and the result 
piHjves it truth.” 

“ At least, in most instances,” con¬ 
tinued the Baron, “when we have had 
an opporiimity of hearing the eases 
confirmed. I remember once, in par¬ 
ticular. You may recollect, LieuteiMuit, 
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itiist when you first cume iUf I hM> 
'honour of telling you you were not 
quite a stranger to me.” 

“Certainly, Baron; and I have 
been wishing for a lung time to iisk 
an explanaduu of these words.” 

We have often hciU'd your name 
moutionod by a particular friend of 
yours—one who nmld never protiounce 
It witliout emotion.” 

*! Ah!” cried E(iwar<l, who now saw 
clearly wliy the Baron’s name Ivad 
sounded familiar to him also—“ahI 
you speak of my friend Ilallberg; truly 
do yon .^ay, wo wore indeed dear to 
each Ollier.” 

“Word” echoed the Baron, in a 
faltering tone, as he observed the sud¬ 
den change in Edward’s voice and 
countemuico; “can tlio blooming, vi¬ 
gorous youth bo-” 

“Dead!” ewliimod Edward; and 
the Baron deeply regretted tliat be bad 
touched so tender a chord, as he saw 
the young otlieor’s c) esjill with tear.s 
and a dark cloud p.t'is over his animated 
featim^s. 

“ Forgive mo,” ho continued, while 
he l(>aiio(l fonviird find jiressed his com- 
lanion’shaiid; “ Igriovethatathonght- 
ess word should have awakened suck 
deep sorrow. I liad no irU‘a of his 
di'utli; we all loved tho handsome 
young man, and by bis doscriplion of 
you were ali'eady nuieh interested in 
you bid’oro wo bad ever seen you.” 

Tho eonvm’saliou now turned en¬ 
tirely on llallberg. Edwui'd related 
the particulars of his death. Ev<>ry 
one present had something to say in 
Lis praise; and' although this sudden 
allusion to his dearest friend had agi- 
teted Edward in no slight ilogree, yet 
it was a consolation to him to listen to 
the tribute these worthy people paid 
to the memory of Ferdinand, and to 
see how genuine was their regret at 
the tidings of his early de|th. The 
time passed swiftly away iu conversa¬ 
tion of much interest, and the whole 
company wore surprised to hoar ten 
o'clock strike, an unusuidly late hour 
for this quiet, regular family. 'The 
chaplain read prayers, iu wluch Ed¬ 
ward devoutly joined, and then he 
kissed the _ mati’on’s hand, and felt 
almo.st ns if he were in his father’s 
house. Tho Baron ollercd to show his 
guest to his room, and tho servant 

i mcceded them with lights. The way 
post the staircase, and then on one 
ride into a long ga^ry, wlueb com- 


laonicated with ano&er wiag of the 
castle. 

The high-vaulted ceilings, the cu¬ 
rious carving on the ponderous door- 
ways, tho pointed gothic windows, 
through many broken panes of which 
a shar]* nightwind whistled, proved to 
Edward tluit he was in the ohl part of 
tlu' castle, and that the famous cham¬ 
ber could not be far off. 

“ Would it be impossible for mo to 
be quartered there,” be began, rather 
timidly; “1 should like itofall things.” 

“Beally !” inquired the Baron, ra¬ 
ther surprised; “ have not our ghost 
stories ahinued you?” 

“ On th<i eontriy)',” was tho reply, 
“they have exeiled the most earne.st 
wish-” 

“ Then, if that be tlio c.'ise,” said the 
Baron, “we will return. The room 
was alre.'idy prepared lor you, being 
the must comtbrtalilo and the best in 
the wliole wing; only 1 fancied, after 
our eonversatiun- 

“Oh, certainly not,” exclaimed Ed¬ 
ward ; “ I could only long for such 
dreams.” 

During thi.s di.iconrsc they had ar¬ 
rived at the door of the famous room. 
'I’lipy went in. They found themselves 
In a lofty .and spacious n]>ai'tmeut, so 
large that the two candles which the 
servant earned only shed n glimmering 
twilight over it, which diil not pcnc- 
ti-ale to the furthest, corner, A high- 
canopied bed, hun^witli costly but 
uhi-tiisbioiied damask, of a dorkgi'cen, 
ill which were swelling pillows of snowy 
whiteness, tied with green bows, and 
a silk coverlet of the same colour, 
looketl very inviting to tho tired tra¬ 
veller. Sofa and chairs of faded 
needlework, a carved oak oemraodo 
and table, a looking-glass in heavy 
framework, a prie-dieu and crucifix 
above it, constituted the furniture of 
the room, where, above all things, 
cleauliiicss and eonifort nicpunderatiri, 
while a good deal of silver plate was 
spread out on tho toilet-table. 

Edward looked round. “ A bcaa- 
tifiil rouml” ho said. “Answer me 
one question, Baron, if you please. 
Did he ever sleep here?” 

“Certainly,” replied Friedenberg; 
“it was his usual room when he nlli 
here, and he had a most curious dream 
in that bed, ^hicb, as he assured us, 
made a great impression on him.” 

And wliat was it ?” inquired Ed¬ 
ward, eagerly. 
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“He never told us, Ibr, us you well 
know, he was reserved by nature; but 
we gathered from some words that ho 
let slip, that an early and sudden death 
was foretold. Alas! your narrative 
has confirmed the truth of the predic¬ 
tion.” 

“ Wonderful! He always had si¬ 
milar foreboding, and many a time 
has ho grieved me by alluding to it,” 
said Edward; “yet it never made him 
gloomy or discontented. He went on 
his way firmly and calmly, and lookeil 
forward with joy, I might almost say, 
to another life.” 

“ He was a superior man,” answered 
the IJaron, “whose memoiy will er 
be dear to us. But now I will detain 
you no longer. (Jood ni^ht. Here 
IS the boll ”—ho showed him the cord 
in between the curtains—“ and your 
servaht sleeps in the next room.” 

“ Oh, yon are too careful of mo,” 
said Edward, smiling; “ J am used to 
sleep by myself.” 

“ Still,” replied the Baron, “ every 
prccaulion should be taken. Now 
once more good night,” 

He shook him by the hand, and, fol¬ 
lowed by the servant, left the room. 

Tims Edward found hiinsolf alone in 
the large, mysterious-looking, haunted 
room, where his deceased friend hail 
so often reposed—where he also was 
expected to see a vision. The awe 
which tlic place ^clf inspired, com¬ 
bined with (he *ad and yet tender 
recollection of the departed Ferdinand, 
produced a state of mental exeitement 
which was not favourable to his night’s 
rust. lie had already undressed Avitli 
the aid of his servant (whom he. had 
then dismissed), and had been In bed 
some time, having e.xtingnishcd the 
candles. No sleep visited his eyelids • 
and the thought reeiuTcd which had 
so oAen troubled him, why he had 
never received the promised token from 
Ferdinand, whether his friend’s spirit 
wcixi among the blest—whether liis 
silence (so to speak) proceeded fi-om 
unwillingness or incapacity to com- 
municate with the liv! ig. A mingled 
train of reflections agitated his mind; 
his brain grew healed; hia pulse beat 
faster and faster. 'I'lnj c.'istlo clock 
flMlcd eleven—haU’-jiust eleven. He 
counted tlte strokes j and at tWt mo¬ 
ment the moon rose above the dark 
margin of the rocks which surrounded 
the castle, and shed her full light into 
Edward’s room. Every object stciod 


out in relief from the darkness. Ed¬ 
ward gazed, and thotight, and specu¬ 
lated. It seemed to him as if some¬ 
thing moved in the furthest corner of 
the room. The movement was evident 
—it assumed a form—the form of a 
man, which appeared to advance, or 
rather to float forward. Here Edwai-d, 
lost all sense of surrounding objects, 
and he found hiraaclf once more sitting 
at the foot of the monument in the gar¬ 
den of the academy, where he had con¬ 
tracted the bond with his friend. As 
formerly, the moon streamed through 
the dark branches of the fir-trees, and 
shed ils cold pale light on the, cold 
white marble of the monument. Then 
the floating form which had appeared 
ill the room of the rasde became 
rlciirer,‘more siib.stanti.il, more earth¬ 
ly-looking ; it issued from behind the 
tombstone, and stood in the full moon¬ 
light. It was Ferdinand, in the nniforin 
of his I’egimcnt, earnest and ])ale, but 
with a kind smile on his features. 

“ Fei-dinand, Ferdinand !” cried Ed¬ 
ward, overcome by joy and surprise, 
and he strove to embrace the, well- 
loveil form, but it waved him aside 
with a melancholy look. 

“ Ah! you are, dead,” continued the 
siieaker; and wdiy then do I see you 
just as you looked when living ?” 

“Edwai’cl,” answered tlie a|iparitlon, 
in a voice that soundiul as if it eume 
from afar, “ I am dead, but my spirit 
has no peace,” 

“ You are not with the blest?” cried 
Edward, iii a voice of terror. 

“ (xod is merciful,” it replied; “but 
wo are frail and sinful creatures; iu- 
qiiire no more, but pray for me.” 

“ IVith all my heart,” cried Edward, 
in a tone of anguish, while ho, gazed 
with alleetion on the familiar features; 
“ but si>(>ak, what can I do for thee ?" 

“ An iinliolj' tie still binds me to 
earth. I^have sinned. 1 was cut off 
in the midst of my sinful prejeets. This 
ring burns.” He slipped a small gold 
ring from his left hand. “ Only when 
eveiy token of this unholy compact 
is destroyed, and when I recover the 
ring which I exchanged for this, only 
then can my spirit be at rest. Oh, 
Edward, deal* Edward, bring mo hack 
my rinpl” 

“ AVith joy—but where, whore am I 
to seek it ?” 

“Emily Varnier will give it thee 
herself; our engagement w.as contrary 
to holy duties, to prior engagement^, 
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to earl iov vows, God (]<?iiio.d his 
sing to the guilty proicft, nucl r.iv 
course was aiTcstcd m a fi^artiil man¬ 
ner. Pray for me, Edward, and bring 
back the ring, niy ring,” coiitimKwUhe 
voice, in a ini>nnil\d tone of a[>|X‘al. 

Then tbo featun*s of the deceased 
smiieil s,adly but temlt-rly; then all aj)- 
]>eiired to lloat once more bcloiv Ed¬ 
ward’s cyca--tl>e form was lostiullJi,^t, 
tlift monument, the fir grove, the moon¬ 
light, disapix'ared; a long, gloomy, 
breathless pause followed. Edwaul 
lay, half sleeping, half benumbeil, in 
a confused manner ; portions of tlio 
dre.im returned to him—some images, 
some sounds—above all, the i)etition for 
the restitution of the. ring. _ lint an 
inde-scribable power bound his limbs, 
dosed his eyclid.s, an<l silen<;ed his 
voice; mental consciousjicss alone was 
left hiiu, yet his mind was a prey to 
terror. 

At length these painful ■■ionsation.s 
sub.sided—his nerves ■‘became more 
braced, his breath came more freely, 
a pleasing langnor crei»l over his limbs, 
and be fell into a poiiceful sleep. When 
he awoke it was already broad day¬ 
light; his sleep towards the end of the 
night had been quiet ami refresiiiug. 
He felt strong and well, but as soon as 
the recollection of bis dream returned, 
a deep molancboly took possession <,f 
bim, and he felt the traces of tears 
which grief had wrung from him on 
lii.s <*yelashc’s. lint wl.at had the vision 
bi'i'u V A mere dream engen<lci*e(l by 
the conversation of the evening, and his 
adeolion for ll.'dlberg's memory, or 
■was it at length the fulfilment of the 
compact ? 

There, out of that dark eijrucr, had 
the form risen up, and niuveil towards 
him. But might it not have been some 
cllect of light and shade produced by 
the moonbeams, and the dark branches 
of a large tree close to the window, 
when agitated by the high wind ? Per- 
luips he had seen this, and then fallen 
aslecm, and all combined bad woven 
itself into a dream. But the name of 
Emily Viumier 1 EdwaiHl did not re- 
menilier ever to have heard it j certainly 
it had never been mentioned in Eerdi- 
iiand's letters. Could it be the name 
of his love, of the object of that ardent 
and unfoi'tunate passion ? Could the 
vision be one of truth ? lie was 
meditating, lost in thought, when 
there’was a knock at bis door, and the 
servant entered, Edward rose hastily, 


and sprang out of bed. As ho did so, 
he heard something fall with a ringing 
setind; the servant stoojied and picked 
lip a gold ring, plain gold, like a wed¬ 
ding-ring. Yklwawl shuddered; he 
snatched it fnnn the servant's hand, 
mid the colour forsook hi.s cheeks as 
he read the two wurils ••'Emily Varnior” 
eiigravi'd inside the hoop, lie stood 
there like one IhunderMruck, a.s pale 
as a corpse, with the proof in his hand 
that he Iiad not merely d«'ami*d, but 
had actually spoken with the spirit ol‘ 
his friend. A servant of the hou.co- 
hold came in to ask whether the Lieu¬ 
tenant wished to breakfast in his room, 
or down stairs witli the family. Ed¬ 
ward would willingly have remaincfl 
alone with the tlmnghts that pressed 
heavily on liini, but a secret dread lest 
his absoiieo shunid be leinarkcd, and 
considered as a proof of fear, afti'v all 
that liad pas.-e(l on the snbjei't of the 
haunted room, determined him to ac¬ 
cept the la.st proposal. He dressed 
liaslilv, and arranged liis hair oarefiilly, 
but llio paleness of liis face, ami the 
traces of tears in his eyes, wore not to 
be eoiicealed, and he entered tbo sa¬ 
loon, wheni the family were ahvady 
assembled at the breakfast-table, with 
the clmplain and the doctor. 

The Baron rose to greet Ifim : one 
glance at the young ollieer's face was 
siiflicient j ho pn'ssed his hand in si¬ 
lence, and led hiing^) a place by the 
side of the Ilarones.?. An niiiniatcd 
discussion now began <'oneerning the 
weather, wliieh was completely chang¬ 
ed ; a strong south wind had ri.scn 
in the night, so tliero was now a thaw. 
'I'he snow was all melted—the tor¬ 
rents wei‘e tlovving once more, and tho 
1 ‘onds impassable. 

“ How can you possibly reach Blu- 
monberg, to-day ?" the Baron incpiired 
of his guest. 

“ That will be well nigh impossible,” 
said the doctor. “I am just come 
from a patient at the next village, and 
I was nearly an hour perfomung the 
same distance in a carriage that is 
usually traversed on foot in a quarter 
of an hour.” 

Edward had not given a thought 
this morning to the shooting-match. 
Now that it had occurred to him to 
remember it, he felt little regret at 
being detained from a scene of noisy 
festivity which, far from being desir¬ 
able, appeared to him actually .dis¬ 
tasteful in hi* present frame of mind. 
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Yet he was troubkil liy tlio thought 
of intruding too long on the hospifality 
of his new frlenfls; and he said, in a 
hesitating niannc'r— 

“ Yes I but I must try liow far-*’ 

*‘That you shall not do,” inter¬ 
rupted the Baron. «The road is 
always bad, and in a thaw it is really 
dangei-ons. It would go against my 
conscience to allow you to risk it. 
Hcinain with us; we have no shoot¬ 
ing-match or ball to offer yoti, 
but-” 

“ I shall hot certainly regret either," 
cried Edward, eagerly. 

** Well, then, remain with us, Lieu¬ 
tenant,” said the matron, laying lior 
hand on his arm, with a kind, uiater- 
iial gesture. “ You are heartily w'el- 
conie; and the longer you stay with 
us, the better shall w'o be pleased." 

The jouth bowed, anil raised tlic 
lady’s liand to his lips, and said—• 

“If yon will allow im*—if you leel 
eertain tlmt 1 am not intruding—I w’ill 
accept your kind offer with joy. 1 
never care much for a ball, at any 
time, and to-day in particular"—lie 
stopped short, and thou added, “In 
such bad weather ns this, the small 
amusement-” 

“ Would bo dearly bought,” inter- 
iwsed tHb Baron. Como, I am de¬ 
lighted you will remain with us,” 
lie shook Edward warmly by the 
hand. # 

“You' know you arc with old 
friends.” 

“ And, besides," said the doctor, 
with disinterested solicitude, “it 
would bo imprudent, for AI. de Wetis- 
Icbcn do(?s not look very well. Had 
you a good night, sir ?” 

“ Very good,” replied Edward. 
“Without much dreaming'i'” con¬ 
tinued the other, pertinaciously. 

“Dreaming! oh, nothing wonder¬ 
ful," answered the officer. 

“Ilenil” said the doctor, shaking 
his head, portentously. *‘No one yet 

»t 

“Were I to relate my dream," I'C- 
plied Edwiml, ** you would umier- 
stand it no more than 1 did. Con¬ 
fused images-.” 

The Baroness, wlio saw the youth’s 
unwillingness to eniai'go upon the sub¬ 
ject, here observed— 

** That some of the visions had been 
of no ipeat importance—those which 
she had beard related, at least." 

The chaplain led the conversation 


from dreams, themselves, to their 
origin, on which subject ho and the 
doctor could not agree ; and Edward 
and his vision.? were left in peace at 
la.st. But when every one had de- 

S mrted, each to his daily occupation, 
ildward followed the Baron into bis 
library. 

I answered in that manner,” he 
said, “ to get rid of the doctor and his 
questioning. To you I will confess 
the truth. Y’onr room has exercised 
its my.'iterious influence over me." 
“Indeed!” said the baron, eagerly. 
“ 1 have seen and spoken wiHi 
I'Vrdluand, for the first time since his 
death. I will trust to your kindness 
—yonr sympatliy—not to require of 
me a dcscrijition of thi.s exciting 
vi.sion. But I have a question to put 
to you.” 

“ Which I will answer in all can¬ 
dour, if it be possible.” 

“ Do you kiiow the name of Emily 
Varnici- 

“ Varnicr!—certainly not.” 

“ Is there no one in thi.s neighbour¬ 
hood who bears that name 

“ No one; it sounds like a foreign 
name.” 

“ In the be«l in which I slept T 
found ibis ring,” said Edward, ivhile 
he pvodmrod It; and the ajiparitiou of 
my friend pronounced that name. 

“ Wonderful! A> I tell you, T know 
no one so called—this is the first time 
T ever licanl the nuuic. But it is 
imtirely unaccountable to me, liow the 
ring should have come into that bed. 
You see, M. von Wensleben, what I 
told you is true. I'liere is something 
very peculiar about that room ; the 
moment you cntcitid, I saw tliat thy 
siMjll had been working on vou also, 
but I did not wish to tbrestall or force 
jour euufidence.” 

“ 1 felt the delicacy, as I do now 
the kindness, of your intentions. Those 
who are as sad as I am can alone tell 
the value of tenderness and sympathy.” 

Edward remained this day and the 
following at the castle, and felt quite 
at home with its worthy inmates. He 
slept twice in the haunted room. He 
went away, and came back often ; was 
always welcomed cordially, and always 
quartered in the same apartment, 
cut, in spite of all this, he had no 
clue, he had no means of liftang the 
veil of mystery which hung round the 
fate of Ferdinand Hallberg and of 
Emily Varnier. 
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SIIAVIS O’BIIIEN—\ IIAIXAU. 

The following attempt to throw into metrical fnriu, witliont departing from the 
southern Irish iilioin, n legend of the troubles of ’98, was written for u dear and 
gittcal reirttivc, and with a view to recitatiijii, for which the author feels it to bo 
much better suited than for presentation in cold type to a critical public. Ho 
«*lies, however, upon their goo<l nature at least as inucli as he dreads their 
justice; and is also conifortcd by the tbllowing considerations: Tlie friend 
whom he has mentioned gave a copy of the ballad to our fellow-eouiitryman, 
iSaumel Lover, immediately before his departure fur Aiiiericu, au<l there, aided 
by those, talents which make Mr. Lover's i>utertainuienls so delightful, its suc¬ 
cess w’as at once, so llattering and decisive as to ituluce the author to place it 
at the disposal of his old friend, .\ntIioriy L*upl.tr. It is unnecessary to say 
that luad not the unlucky coincidence of ilte name of the liero and the subject 
of the ballad with certain iiicideiits in the melauclioly Iiislory of the last two 
years, made it unn\ailable, with propriety, for the purposes of public recita¬ 
tion in Ireland, the siutlior would iuunoasilrably have prefeired sending the 
legend Ix'fore his countrymen with the grc;it and peculiar advantages it en¬ 
joyed at the othei' side of the water. 

Such as it is, hcjwcver,’ it is heartily at their service ;— 

Jist afthcr the war, in the year ’98, 

As soon as the boys wor all scattere«l and bate, 

’Twas the custom, whenever a pisnnt wtis got, 

I’c) hang him by thri:il—barrin’ sich a.s was shot. 

There was trial by jury goin’ on by <lay.liglit. 

And the martial-law hungiu* lh<i laviiis by iiLdit. 

It’s them was hard limes for an honest gt'ssooii; 

If he misseil in the judges—lie'd meet a dragoiui ; 

An’ whether the sogers or judges gev sentence. 

The divil a much time they allowed for rcpc'utauce.j^ 

An’ ibs laauy's the lim* l«>y was then an his kcef>iii’, 

"Will small share iv restin’, <ir aliii’, or slcepiii’; 

An’ because tlmy loved Erin, an' scorned to sell it, 

A prey for the. blooilhound, a mark for the bullet— 

L’usheltered by night, and unrested by day, 

With the heath I’or their barrack, revenge for their pay. 

An’ the, bnivest an’ hardiest boy iv them all 
AV as Shamus O’llram, from the town iv Cib'ngall. 

Ills limbs were well set, an’ his body was light. 

An’ the kecu-fanged hound ha<l not lecth half so white, 
lint his face was as pale as the face of the dead. 

And his cheek never warmed with the blush of the red ; 

An’ for all that he wiisn’t an ugly younw bye, 

For the divil himself eonldn’t blaze with his ey(>, 

So droll an’ so wicked, so dark and so bright, 
liikc a ftre-flnsh that crosses thu depth of the night; 

An’ he v^'as the, best iwow'cr that ever has been. 

An’ the illigantest hurler tliat ever was si‘eii. 

In fincin’ he gev Patrick Mooney a cut. 

An’ in jumpin' he bate Tim Malowney a fnt; 

For lightness iv fut there was not bis peer, 

For, by gorra, he'd almost outrun the red deer; 

An’ his dancin’ was sich that the men used to stare. 

An’ the women turn crazy, be done it so quare ; 

An', by gorra, the whole world gev it in to him therg. 

An* it's he was the boy that wasl^d to be caught, 

An’ it’s often he ran, an’ it's often he tbaght. 



^hmim 'Baltad, 

An' it’s ii»an}’s tlie one cun remlnibcr right well 
The quftro things lie done ; an' it's often I heerd tell 
How nc freckened the umgisthrates in Cabirballv, 

An’ escaped through the sodgers in Aherloe Valley; 

An' leathered the yeomen, himself agin’ four, 

An’ stretched the two strongest on ould Galtimore. 

But the fox must sleep sometimes, the wild deer must rest, 
An’ livachery prey on the blood iv the best. 

Afther many a brave action of power and pride, 

An' many a haivl night on the mountain’s bleak side, 

An’a thou.ianil great dangers and toils overpiust. 

In the darkness of night ho was tiikeii at last. 

Now, Sharaus, look buck on the beautiful moon, 

For the door of the jwison must close on you soon. 

An' take your last look at her dim lovely light. 

That falls ou thomoimlaiu and valley this night— 

One look at the vilI^^^e, oiio look at the flood. 

An’ one at the slicltlicrlng, far-distiint wood. 

Farowell to the forest, fiiiowell to tlio lull. 

An’ farewell to ihe friemls that will think of you still; 
Farewell to the p.utllicrn, the hurlin’, an’ Avako, 

And farcAvell to the girl fiiut woulil <lic fin' your sake. 

An' twelve sodgers brouglit him to Maryborough gaol, 

An’ the turnkey rcsuvetl him, refu.-.iu’ iill bail. 

The, fleet limbs wor chained, an’ the sthroug hands wor bound. 
An’ he kid down his hmgth on the could prison ground. 

An’ the dreams of his childhood kem over him there, 

As gentle an' soft as tlu' sweet .siimmor air; 

An’ happy remembrances crowding ou ever. 

As fast ns the foam-flakes dhi-ill down on the river. 

Bringing iresh to his licart merry days long gone by. 

Till the teiirs gathered heavy and thick in his eye. 

But the t('ars didn’t fall, for the pride of his heart 
Would not sutler one drop down his pale cheek to start; 

An’ he sprang to his feet in the dark prison cave, 

An’ he swore with the liereeness that misery gave. 

By the hopes of the good, an’ the cause of Uie brave, 

That Avhen he was mouldering in the cold grave 
His enemies never should htue it to boast 
His scorn of their vengeance oiu* moment Avas lost; 
llis bo.som might bleed, but his cheek should be ilbry. 

For undaunted he liveil, and undaunted he’d die. 

Well, as soon as a I’cav Avecks Avas over and gone. 

The terrible day iv tlie ihruil kem on; 

There was sich a crowd there avhs scarce room hj stand, 

An’ sogers on guard, an’ dhragoons swiml-in-hand; 

An’ the court-hope so full that the people wor bothered, 

An’ attorneys an’ criers on the j)int. iv bein’ smothered; 

An counsellors ahiin^t gev over for dead, 

An’ the jury siltin' up m their box over head; 

An’ the bidgo settied out so detarmined an’ big, 

With his gown on Ids back, and a^illigimt new'wig; 

An’ silence was called, an’ the minute it was said 
The court Avas os still os the heart of the dead. 

An’ they beard but the openin' of one prison look, 

An* Shamus O’Brien kem into the dock. 

For one minute he turned his eye round on the throng, 

An' he looked at the bars, so firm and so strong, 

An’ he saw that ho had not a hope, nor a fiieaa, 

A chance to cseajio, nor a woril to defend: 

An’ he tolded his arms as he stood there alone, 

As calm and at cold as a statue*of stone; 
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Aud tlioy voad a bi^ -writbi’, a yard long at lasU*, 

An’ Jim didn’t undhorstiijid it, nur mi'td it a tatste. 

An’ the judge took a big nincli iv .‘.milTi an’ he mytt, 

“Are you guilty or not, dim O Uriou, av you plasu?” 

An’ all held thi-iv In’Oath in the Mlonee of dhrrad, 

An’ Shamtis O'llrien in.'ule answer, and said, 

“My lor<I, if you ask nie, if in niy life time 

I thought any treason, er did any eviine 

'.I'hat should call to my eht «'k, as [ stand alone heiv, 

The hot Mush of shame, or the eohlness of fear, 

'J'hough J stood by the grave to receive my death blow. 

Before Cod and the world I would answer you, no; 

Blit if you would ask me, as I think it like. 

If in the rebellion I caiTicd a pike. 

An’ fongbt for onld Ireland from llic first to the close. 

All’ shed the heart’s blood of her bitterest foes, 

I answer you, yes, an’ 1 tell yon again. 

Though 1 stand here to ]>erish, its my glory that then 
In IxT eaiiso J was willing my veins shonld run dhry, 

An’ that noiv lor her sake I am ready to die.” 

Then the silence was great, an’ the jury smiled bright. 

An’ the judge wasn’t sorry the job was made light; 

By my sowl, it’s himself was the crabbed oiild chap. 

In a twinklin’die pulled on his ugly black cap. 

Then Shainits’ mother in the crowd standing by, 

Called out to the judge with a pitiful cry, 

“Oh, judge, darlin’, don’t, oh, don’t say the word, 

'I'lie erathur is young, havi; uievey, my lord ; 
lie was foolish, he didn’t know what ho was doin’— 

You don’t know him, my lord, oh, ilon’t give him to ruiii^ 
IIe.’s the kindliest erathur, the tendherest-henrted— 

Don’t i>art ns fiir ever, wo that’s so long jiartod. 

•Tnilge, mavourneen, forgive him. forgive him, my lord. 

An’ Cod will forgive you, oh, don’t say the word!” 

That was the first minute that O’Brien was shaken, 

"When he Stiw that he was not rpilte forgot or forsaken; 

An’ down his pale cheeks at the ivords of his mother. 

The big tears wor runnin’ liist, one afilier th’other. 

An’ two or three titnes he endeavoured to spake, 

But the sthrong manly voice used to falther and break; 

But at last by the strength of his hi^h<inounting pride, 
lie conquered and masthcrod his grief’s swelling tide, 

“ An’," says he, “ mother, diu-lin’, don’t break your poor heart. 
For sooner or later the dearest must part; 

And God know’s it’s Ijetthcr than wandering in fear 
On the bleak, trackless mountains among the wild deer. 

To lie in the gi-uve where the head, heart, and bimst 
From thought, labour, and sorrow for ever shall rest. 

Then, mother, my darlin’, don’t cry any more, 

Don’t make me seem broken in this iny last hour. 

For I wish when iny head’s lyin' undher the raven. 

No thrue man can say that I died like a craven 1" 

Then towards the judge Shamus btmt down his head. 

An’ that rainntc the solemn dcath-isintcnce was said. 

The inornin’ was bri^t, an’ the mists mso on high. 

An’ the lark whistled merrily in the clear sky— 

But why arc the men standin' idle so late ? 

An* why do the crow’ds gother fast in the strael? 

What (mine they to taUc of? what come they to see ? 

An’ why docs the long rope hang from the ax>ss-trce ? 
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Oh 1 Sharans O’Brien pray fervent and fast, 

May the saints take your soul, for this tlay^is your last; 

Pray fast an’ pray strong, for the moment is nigh, 

When sthrong, proud, aii’ great as you jare, you must die. 

All’ fasther an’ fasther the crowd gathered there. 

Boys, horses and gingerbread, just like a fair; 

An’ nvlHskey was selling, an’ cussamuck too. 

And ould men and young women enjoying the view. 

An’ ould Tim Mulvany, he mod the remark. 

There was'nt sich a sight since the tiine^ of Noah’s ark; 

An’ be gorra ’twas thrue for him, for divil such a scrugc, 

Sich divarshin and crowds was known since the deluge. 

For thousands was gotlicred there, if there was one. 

Waitin’ till such time as the hangin’ id come on; 

At last they threw open the big ])rison _gate. 

An’ out came the sherifls and sodgers in state, 

An’ a cart in the middle, an’ Shamus was in it; 

Not paler, but prouder than over, that minute. 

An’ as soon as the people saw Shamus O’Brien, 

Wid prayin' and blessin, and all the girls cryin’; 

A %vild wailin’ sound kem on by degrees, 

Like the sound of llie lonesome windblowin’ thro’ trees. 

On, on to the gallows, the shcrilfs are gone, 

An’ the cart au* the soilgers goes steadily on; 

An’ at evD’y side swellin’ around ef the cart, 

A wild sorrowful sound that ’i<l open yoitr heart. 

Now under the gallows the <‘avt takes its stand. 

An’ the hangman gets up wid the rope iu his hand; 

An’ the priest having blest him, gue.s down on the ground. 

An’ Shamus O’Brien throws one last look round. 

Then the hangman dhre.w near, and the people gi’cw still. 
Young faces turned sickly, and warm hearts turn chill; 

An’ the rope bein’ ready, his neck was made bare. 

For the gripe iv the life-stranglin’ cord to prepare: 

An’ the go^ priest has left him, havin’ .«!aid his last jiraycr. 
But the good priest done more, for hia hands he unbound, 
And with one daring spring Jim has leaped on the ground; 
Bang, bang! goes the earbincs, and clash goe.s the sabres. 
He’s not down! he’s alive still! now stand to him neighbours. 
Through the smoke and the hor8C.s he’s into the crowd. 

By the heavens he’s free! than thunder more lond 
By one shout from the people the heavens %vcrc shaken— 

One shout that the dead of the world might awaken. 

Your swords they may glitter, your carbines go bang, 

But if you want bangin’, its yourselves you must hang ; 

To night he’ll be sleepin’ in Aherloe GUu, 

An’ the divil’s in the dice if you catch him again. 

The sodgers ran this way, the sheriffs ran that. 

An’ father Malone lost his new Sunday hat; 

An’ the sheriiTs wor both of them punished severely, 

An’ fined like the divi], because Jim done them fairly. 
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We resume our notice of the me¬ 
moir and correspondence of the late 
poet-laiireat, which his son conti- 
nuea with unabated interest, leaving 
very little to be desired of the vivid 
distinctness with which Southey him¬ 
self would have pictured the events of 
his life, had he completed the auto¬ 
biography in which he bad intended 
to leave them behind him. 

lie was now in his thirty-second 
year, an author of established repu¬ 
tation, having evinced, both in prose 
and verse, powers of a very high or¬ 
der, hut marked by peculiarities which 
provoked, and gave some colouraide 
justification to, uncandid, acrimonious, 
and malevolent criticism, which long 
retarded, although it could not finally 
prevail against, his rising fame. “ Al¬ 
though these fellows," he writes, 
spealdng of the Edinburgh reviewers 
(we think, in a letter to Miss Seward), 
"cannot blight a leaf of laurel, they 
cun damage a field of curn." 

The “ Edinburgh Review’’ was, at 
that time, in the zenith of its fame. 
Jcilrey, its conductor, was no ordinary 
man; hut remarkable more fur the 
pul.sh, than the power of his mind ; 
and for a cold, keen, sarcastic wit, 
than fur those generous susceptibilities 
which would have enabled him either 
to appreciate the excellencies, or make 
due allou'ance for the errors, of such 
a miui as Robert Southey; and all his 
stores of ridicule were accordingly 
opened upon the poet, which, while they 
made the unreflecting laugh, could 
not but make the judicious grieve. 

For these severe strictures we by 
no means deny that Mr. Southey’s 
early productions afforded some ex¬ 
cuse, There was too naked a disclo¬ 
sure of delicate susceptibilities, which 
might easily have been been mistaken 
for a puling sentimentality. In Can¬ 
ning's ** Needy Knife-grinder," this is 


must happily, although extravagantly, 
caricatured. And there was also a 
daring departure from established 
rules of composition, which, although 
justified by the poet’s genius, it would 
have been prudent to repress, until 
time had matured his mind, and given 
him a command over the public sym¬ 
pathies which would have made even 
his eccentricities respected. Rut he 
had early felt his mission, and louke<l 
upon himself as one called to the of¬ 
fice of a poetical reformer. 

Nor can it bo denied that, in his 
day, such a ruformation was much 
needed. Of poetry, as it was under¬ 
stood by Chaucer and Shakspeare, by 
Spencer and Milton, much of the 
freshness and* vigour was gone. 
These great musters looked to nature 
without, for their models, and de¬ 
rived from within their prompting 
inspirations. An instrument of thought, 
rough-hewn and unpolished, under 
the plastic influences of thfir genius, 
assumed form and symmetry, until it 
presented, to a tribe of imitators, faci¬ 
lities of metrical combination tempt¬ 
ingly and dangerously delusive. 1 lence, 
much of what was poetry to the eye 
and to the ear; little to the soul and 
to the imagination. Hence, with an 
affiaence of language, a restricted va¬ 
riety of metre; until the old heroic 
couplet, the octosyllabic verse, and one 
or two other kinds, constituted the 
whole stock of which the poet could 
avail himself, without a startling de¬ 
parture from established rules. While 
all this was favourable to the mere 
versifier, it was, in a corresponding 
degree, adverse to the man whose 
promptings were the result of genuine 
inspiration. 

Such was the state.of things whan 
Southey became a candidate for public 
favour; and with such a state of things 
ho was resolved not to be content. 


* “The Ijfe and Corrcspondeace Robert Southey.’' Edited by his son, ths 
Bev. Charles Cuthbert Cathey, M.A. Volumes HI. and IV. Londem: Longman, Brown, 
Greene, md Longmans. 1860. 
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Had the reviewers, men of power 
and genioa, looked with a kindly eye 
upon the young poet, they might have 
found a good excuse for this in his 
peculiar cast of thought, in the ar> 
dour of his temperameut, in the crea< 
tive facilities of his richly-gifted miitd. 
But they were despotic sovereigns in 
the critical world; and besides, were 
not pleased with him for what they 
deemed his political tergiversation; 
and resolved to endure no departure 
from customs and usages which all 
men had hitherto regarded with a sort 
of traditional respect. 

We are far from believing that there 
waa any insincerity in the unspar¬ 
ing severity with which Jelfrey lashed 
what he deemed in the late laureat 
eccentricity and infatuation. Ho was 
a thorough-paced disciple of the old 
school. Drydcn .and Pope wore his 
models. Any departure from ihe 
measured grandeur of the one, or the 
chaste and stately elegance of tlie other, 
must have appeared to hint fantastical 
and revolting; althouccli the former, 
in his Alexander’s Feast,” and the 
latter, in his “ Ode on St. Cecilia’s 
Day,” had given evidence of the un¬ 
fettered freedom with whieli either 
could fling the reins on the neck of his 
Pegasus, and be *‘al<aw to himself” 
in his careerings through the regions 
of imagination. (Jollins, also, and 
Gray, had dared successfully to snatch 
at graces beyond the reach of art; 
and others there were, Aikenside and 
Cowpr, fur instance, upon whom 
new lights had dawned, and who were 
the precursors of that other school 
which was soon to vindicate for itself 
both a local habitation and a name ” 
in our poetical annals. But these 
were exceptional cases, by which "the 
ancient solitary reign” of the old 
heroic couplet was undisturbed. And 
it waa not until innovations were made 
which threatened its ascendency, and 
Southey, with a poet’s license, tyius- 
ferred to whole poems the varieties of 
metre which were admissible in the 
ode, and constructed his " wild and 
wondrous tale,” more vath reference 
to picturesque effect than to established 
usage, that the reviewers found, or 
•gned, an excuse for pouring out all 
vials of their wrath upon hint as 
icorrigibie poeticMl delinquent. 


That Jeffrgy was not only under the 
influence of prejudices, but that ho was 
blind of is^faculty which would have 
enabled him rightly to appreciate such 
a man as Robert Southey, we believe. 
So far his preposscssionsand deficiencies 
were scarcely so inach faults as mis¬ 
fortunes. But there is, unfortunately 
for him, positive evidence of his dis- 
honesty in dealing with the produc¬ 
tions of the poet, which implies a 
moral deficiency for which the same 
excuse cannot be made; and he has 
recourse to expedients for the purpose 
of giving plausibility to his censure 
and point to his ridicule, which can¬ 
not be too severely condemned. We 
allude to the specimens of the metres 
ill " Thalaba,” given in detached ex¬ 
tracts of two or three lines each, 
which, to be ju.'iged of aright, should 
be seen, or rather read, with the con¬ 
text. A few bars selected here and 
there, in which di.scord had an appro¬ 
priate place, might as well be called a 
fair specimen of a piece of music.* 

But if there bo some evidence that 
the reviewer, even if he could do jus¬ 
tice to the poet, would not, there is 
abundance to prove that even if ho 
would, he could not. Both, in their 
views of life and their principles of 
action, were essentially contradi.stin- 
guished. As society advances, there 
are inilueiires at work which mate¬ 
rially inodify human eharaetcr, and, 
by exalting the innate powers, and 
drawing out the latent virtues, render 
man as different from wh.at he was 
under processes of mere human cul¬ 
ture, as these processes had rendered 
him different from what he had been in 
the B.avage state. And of this truth 
Mr. Jeffrey, and the whole mate¬ 
rialistic school to which be belonged, 
seemed totally oblivious. 

Hence their utter disbelief in any 
new sources of poetry, or new topics 
for the development of poetical powers, 
different from those which had been 
known from the earliest ages. ** We,” 
they say, <* have no faith in such dis¬ 
coveries. The elements of poetical 
interest are necessarily obvious and 
universal: they are within and about 
all men ; and the topics by which they 
are suggested are proved to have been 
the same in every age and country in 
the world. Poetry,” they add, ** is, in 


' Tlw Ediubtu'gh Beview,” vol. i. p. 73. 
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this resQfct, very nearly upon a foot- 
ing with mot-Hlity. In sultiptance it is 
the same everywhere.” They would, 
therefore, limit the sources of poetry 
to those aspects of humanity which 
were presented before Cliristianity had 
dawned upon the world. This, in 
disbelievers in revelation, was natural 
enough; but Southey was not an un¬ 
believer. 

That Christianity exhibits human 
nature under a new phase, will now, 
we think, bo universally conceded. 
That it has wrought upon the liuman 
mind and heart, to the dethronement 
of passions and principles which before 
had ruled supreme, and kept all the 
gentler instincts and emotions in abey- 
iincc or in bondage, will, we fancy, be 
admitted even by those by whom its 
truth, as a revelation from God, is but 
little regarded. ltisagrc<it fact, of 
which the whole state of society, and 
the whole condition of man, in Chris¬ 
tendom, bears unequivocal testimony; 
and it presents to the poet a new field 
for the exercise of his genius—a virgin 
soil for the cultivation of his poetic 
powers, as distinct from any which the 
heathen mythology affords, as is tho 
light of the revelation under which 
wo live, from the darkness visible of 
the idolatries by which it was pre¬ 
ceded. 

it is needless to dwell upon the 
development of the female char.actcr, 
and the re-cxaltation of woman to her 
proper place in society, as one of the 
many blessings for which we are in¬ 
debted to the diffusion of the Gospel; 
and surely, not to talk of its effects 
upon our proper humanity, the poet 
will recognise in it a ucw element of 
poetry, and find fitting subjects fur his 
muse in graces and virtues which in 
older times challenged but little admi¬ 
ration. 

Is it then, or is it not, a truth, 
which escaped tho observation of the 
Kdinburgh reviewer, that new sources 
of poetry have been discovered, when 
new trains ofreligious feeling have been 
awakened, and the moral sense has 
been quieWned to, and invigorated by, 
the apprehension of spiritual things ? 
On the contrary, we contend that 
such a metempsychosis of our moral 
being as may, under Christian in- 
fiuences, be experienced even upon 
earth, must naturally give rise to a 
species of composition abounding witli 


new notions of grandeur and dignity, 
and celebrating virtues which were be¬ 
fore considered of a most uniMietical 
character—such as charity, humility, 
patience, forgiveness of injuries, and 
all the corresponding sentiments which 
they inspire. It Is not Jupiter hwHnjj 
his thunder, or Achilles indulging his 
wrath, which can interest the Chris¬ 
tian reader, so much as a good man 
suffering under adversity, and borne 
up by a sublime reliance upon Provi¬ 
dence. It is not the brutal achieve¬ 
ments of physical strength, or the 
clumsy interference of degraded dei¬ 
ties, svhich can inspire with sentiments 
of (ielight and admiration one whose 
tastes have been formed upon that 
medel of excellence which the Gospel 
presents to all true believers; but feel¬ 
ings and incidents calculated to edu¬ 
cate and exercise our moral faculties, 
and wiiich are in unison with those no- 
' tions of divine perfection, and of true 
goodness and greatness, which can 
only be learned from an authentic re¬ 
velation. 

Now, thecritic’s wrath was provoked, 
because of these new sources of poe¬ 
try of which Mr. Southey had largely 
availed iiimself. Pie does not, indeed, 
make the Christian character a pro¬ 
fessed ol>ject of delineation, or aim at 
a sort of poetical pilgrim’s progress; 
but, by attributing to other systems 
the sublime incentives to virtue which 
Christianity furnishes, and taking 
adv.ant.'ige of their susceptibility of 
poetical adornment, he contrives to 
insinuate, instead of formally eoinmu- 
nicating, instruction. How recrea¬ 
tive to tho moral sense are his exqui¬ 
site dcpictraents of those /fkturc stiqces 
of our being, when we shall be freed 
from the trammels of mortality ! So 
refined and delicate, and yet so pal¬ 
pable, are the pleasures which he 
describes ; so truly exalted and spiri¬ 
tual, and yet so conceivable, are the 
feelings'which he portrays, that it is 
impossible to read them without che¬ 
rishing every good and amiable pro¬ 
pensity, and feeling more sensibly 
the loveliness of virtue, and shrinking 
more instinctively from the hid'eous- 
ness of vice. Take, foi* instance, tho 
foilowiiig passage from " Kehama,” in 
which the suffering Laduriad and bis 
persecuted daugiiter are permitted, 
for a brief season, to visit the wifu 
and the mother in Paradise:-. 
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‘ Oh, happy sfre and hap^ daughter! 

Ye, on the banks of tliat celestial water, 
Yonr resting-place and sanctuary have 
found. 

Wiiatl bath not then their mortal taint. 
defiled 

Tlie aaeral solitary ground V 

Vain thooght 1 the holy valley smil’d, 

Receivhig such a sire and child; 

Guugas, who seemed asleep to lie. 

Beheld them with lienignant eye. 

And rippled round meMiously; 

And roll'd her little waves m meet 
And welcome their bcloveil feet. 

The gales of Soverga tluthcr fled, 

And lieaveiily odours there wiiv shciI 
About, below, and overhead ; 

And earth ivjoieing in their tread. 

Hath built them up a blooming bower, 
Where every ainaraiithiiic flower 
Its deathless blossom interweaves 
Witli bright and uiukcuying ieavt's. 

'f Ijree happy ladogs arc there here, 

The ure, the maid, the (ilcndovuei- 
A fourth npprosehts—wiiu is tl'is 
That enters in Utc bower of l•'oss? 

No form so fair migid peiiiler Jind 
Among the daiigliters ef muiddrid ; 

For doafii her U-imtieH hath leliii'd. 

And unto her a form liatii given, 

Fram'd of the elements of heaven; 

Pure dwell!ng-plaiv for p. rfoct mind. 

Slie stood and goicotl on sire and child; 
Her tongue not yet liad pow'er to si>ealt, 
The tears were streaming down her ehcajk. 
And when those tears iicr sigljt liegiiil'd. 
And still her faltering oceeiiLs iiiird, 

The s]iirit, mute and mutioides.!, 

SprcQtl out her arms fur llio caress, 

Maile still and silent with excess 
Of love and painful happmess. 

The maid tlidt lovely form survev’d; 
Wiatful she g-aa’d, and knew' licr nol; 

But Nature to licr lieuvt couviy’il 
A sudden thrill, a startling i bought, 

A feeling many a year forgot, 

Now like It dnann anew nriirriug, 

As if again in every vein 
Her mother's milk was stirring; 

With straining neck and earnest (^ye 
Site stretch'd lier hands injploringf;', 

As If she fain would Inm* iier nigli. 

Yet fear'd to meet the whli’d enitira. e. 

At once with lore and awe oppiv't. 

Not so, L.adnrlad: he could fio.e. 

Though brightened with bi'.m lie graut', 

His own Yedillian's earth :y thee; 

He ran and held her Ins brca..t I 
Oh, j<^ above all jo) s of Iioaven, 

^ death alone to othei's given, 

This moment hath to him restor'd 
The early-lost, tlie long deplored. 

Th^ Sin who tell us love ran die. 

With Bfe all other passions fly— 

All others are but vanity. 

In hekveu ambition cannot dwell, . 

Nor avarioe in the vanUs hell; 


Earthly, tlicse jvasRions of the earth, 

They perish where they have thdr birth, 
But love is indestructible. 

Its holy flame for ever burneth ; 

From heaven it came, w heaven retnrnetb; 
Too oft cm cartli a troubled guest. 

At times deceiv'd, at times epprest, 

It l>erc is tried and purified, 

Then hath in heaven its perfect rest; 

It soweth here with toil and care. 

Hut the harv'est-tiine of love is there. 

Oh ! when a mutiier meets on high 
The babe siie lost in infanry, 

Hatli she not then, for pains and fears, 
The day of woe, the watchful night. 

For all her sorrow, all her tears, 

An over-payment of delight.” 

Such i.s the characteristic of Sou- 
tljcjr’s poetry. The grand maxim 
which he would inculcate is a belief in 
a graciously superintending Provi¬ 
dence ; that* whatever weal or woe 
betide* there is a power above by 
whom the righteous will never he for¬ 
saken, and by whom the wicked will 
full surely meet with due retribu¬ 
tion ; till* sufferings of the one being 
hut the nece.ssary processes by which 
faith is tried, and the faithful are 
conducted to happiness ; and the vices 
of the other being the snares by which 
they are drawn into, and involved in, 
irretrievable perdition. Thus it is 
that his poems ahsiund, not in the 
fierce p.issions which consumed the 
soul of llvron, and for which he but 
sought a vent when he projected them 
from himself; nor in the voluptuous 
eflVminacy w hieh has, in so many in¬ 
stances, polluted the pages of Moore, 
w4iose descriptions of a sensual para¬ 
dise but too much betray a sympathy 
with the delights and endearments of 
the sinners against their own souls ; 
hut in the trials of virtue which has 
successfully surmounted the solicita- 
lions of impure desire, and the triumphs 
of principle by which all the devices 
of the tempter were confounded. 

ilow beautifully is the protecting 
influence of a puie attachment exem- 
ptifled, when Tbal^iba is exposed to 
all the f.i8ciuations of the Garden of 
Delights in Mohared’s palace, where 
females of surpassing beauty are thread¬ 
ing the maxy dance— 

“ Their rniklt s bovmd with titikliog bells, 
Wiiich made a modulating iiatimmy 

while 

‘^Trans^iarent ganueuta, to the greedy eye 
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Gave all tbeir harlot Umbs, 

Which vritbed, ia each hninodest gcc^ture 
iikilled. 

With eager eyes the banqueters 
Fed on sight iinpuFe.” 

But in the heart of the youth of 
destiny far other feelings were awa¬ 
kened : 

“ His own Oneiaa swam before his sight— 
His own Arabian maid. 

He rose, and from tite banqnet-ruoni be 
rushed, 

And team strenmed down Ids burning cheek; 
And nature, for a moment, woke the thougiit. 


And muhnnrcii, tiuit, hmm all domestic joys 
Fatrauged, he wandered through tlie world 
A iouely being, far hrom all he loved. 

Son of Hodeirah, not wnoug thy ethnes 
That murmur shall be written r* 

Again, when he is tried by suffering, 
and Mulmred has him in a dungeon 
and in chains, his deliverance and 
promotion to great honour being con* 
ditional upon his compliance with the 
behests of the regal voluptuary, how 
nol>Ie is his response to the solioita* 
tious of the tempter :— 


‘ Sultan Moharod—yes! yon have me here, 

In chains; but not forsaken, tliougli oppressed; 

Oast down, but nut dcstroyctl; shall danger daunt— 
Shall death dismay bis .soul whoso blood is given 
For God, and for Ids brethren of mankind? 

Alike rewarded in tliat noblo cause, 

Tlie patriot’s and the martyr’s wreatli above 
Iteam with one glory ; tidnk ye that my blood 
iSIinll quench tlio dreaded (lame; and know ye nut 
'J'lnit Icngucd against yo arc tlio just and wise, 

And all good actioin, of all ages past; 

Yea! your own crimes, and truth, anil (Sod in heaven.” 


Such was the poetry of Robert 
Southey: a poetry which recreates 
the moral sense, and has for its object 
the (levciopmcut and purification of 
instincts and faculties which would 
liavo remained, like veins in the block 
of marble, had thev not been evoked 
and brought into light by Christianity. 
And had his Scotch critics felt its 
power, far different would have been 
their estimate of productions which 
all have a reference to that new state 
of being to which it tenches us to aspire. 

That certain kinds of poetry 
turally arise out of certain stages of 
society, is a truth very generally ac- 
knowleged by competent judges in 
such matters. And, if we remember 
rightly, the late Mr. Preston, in an 
essay which was published in an early 
volume of The Transactions of the 
Royal Irish Academy,” marked very 
clearly the distinction between the 
poetry of the Augustan age and that 
of the time of Homer, 'rhe latter, 
belonging to a stage of society when 
the physical powerji of man were 
more* necessary, and consequently in 
greater esteem, dwells much upon 
feats of strength and achievements of 
raJour. Homeitiis less fond of de¬ 
scribing the hero by what he thought 
or felt, than by what he did or suf¬ 
fered. Virgil, on the other hand, 
deals more in abstract passion, and 


traces the progress of the more re¬ 
filled and delicate affections in the 
soul. And with good reason does he 
deviate, in this respect, from the ve¬ 
nerable Grecian. Man had become a 
more refiectlng being; his attention 
bad been more turned to the workings 
of his own mind ; and he could then 
pursue a train of thought, or follow a 
course of reasoning, with as mneh 
ease as he could, in the heroic ages, 
attend to the details of a chase. It 
was therefore that poetry became 
mure purely intellectual^—that passion, 
and feeling, and sentiment became 
more immediately its object. And if 
we pursue the inquiry Ihrther, and 
trace the change which has been made 
in the moral condition of man by 
Christianity, we shall find ample reason 
fur admitting that a new and an inte¬ 
resting field of observation has been 
opened to the poet and the philoso¬ 
pher, by the disclosure of sentiments 
and affections, and the practice of 
virtues, different from those in repute 
in the heathen world, and proceeding 
from motives more truly sublime and 
spiritual than any with which it was 
acqusdnted. 

Having thiis stated our views of the 
light in which the poetry of this great 
man should have been viewed—but in 
whieigi it was not viewed by the Pha¬ 
risees and Sadttsvss of lit^ature«.we 
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^ left ouriselves but little space fur 
^4ic1ng the details of his domestic and 
,public life* as they may be gleaned 
Vrom the last two volumes of his “ Life 
and Correspondence.” 

It is most truly observed by his son* 
that— 

“ A more thorotiglily domestic roan, oy 
one more simple in iiis mode of living, it 
would be dillicult to picture; and the habits 
into ivliicli he settled liimsclf abuul tills 
time continued throngli lilc, unlirokeu regu¬ 
larity and unwe.irioii hnlu.dry bniiig tlw-ir 
chief characteristics. ITaliitually aii early 
riser, he never ciioroaohed upon tlie hoiii-s of 
the night; and iimling liis liig1ie.it pleasure 
and Ins recreation in tlm very ]iiirsuit'> ncce-s- 
sary for earning his daily hread, he was, ]>ro- 
batily, more contimiully employed tlnm any 
other writer of his gen< ration. ‘ My action.s,’ 
he writes about this time to a friend, ‘ are 
as ri>gular as tliOMi of St. Oun.stairs fpiartev- 
boys. Tl>ree page.s of lii,story alter l/ivak- 
fubt (e(|uivalent to Hvi: in small ijiiarto 
printing); tlicn to transe-ribe a’id coiiy for 
thepn'ss, or to make my soleeiions ami liio- 
graphies, or what else suits my humour, till 
dinner lime,; from dinner till tea I roail, 
write letters, see tlie new.spaper, nud very 
often indulge in a siesta—for sleep agrees 


with me, and I have a good substantial 
theory to prove that it must; for as a man 
wlio walks much requires to sit down and 
re.st himself, so does the brain, if it be the 
part most worked, require its repose. Well, 
after tea, I goto imetry, and correct, and re¬ 
write and copy till I am tired, and then tnrn 
to any tiling eUc till supper; and this is 
my life—wiiich, if it bo not a. very merry 
one, is yet as happy ns heart could wish. 
At least 1 should think so if I had not once 
been happier; and 1 do think so, except 
when that rcculiection comes upon me. And 
then, wlien 1 cease to bo cheerful, it is only 
to ticcmno contemplative—^to feel at times a 
wiili that I was in that state of existence 
which passes not away: and tliis always ends 
ill u new inipulso to pna-ced, that 1 may 
Icive some ditralde momiincnt uml some 
I'llicioiit giKxl behind me.’ ” 

An old and rich uncle, John Sou¬ 
they* from whom he might have ex¬ 
pected something, died childless* mak¬ 
ing no mention of him in his will. His 
feelings oti the occasion were expressed 
in tlie following lines, in which he 
conmiunicnted the event to a friend, 
by whom they were accidentally pre¬ 
served :— 


“ .So thou art gone at hu>t, old .Tolin, 
And habt left nil fniin mo: 

(jiod give tlioc rest among the blc-st— 
i lay no blame to tiicc. 


“ Nor marvel F, for thongli one blood 
Throngli liotli cmr veins was ilowing, 

Full well i know, old man, no io\c. 

From thee to me was owing. 

“ Thou liadbt no anxious liopes for mo, 
la tlic winning years of infancy. 

No joy in my up-growing; 

And when from tlio wnrl I’s lieallfn way 
I turned ’raid rugged paths astray. 

No fears where 1 was going. 

“ It touched theo not if envy’s voice 
Was linsy with my name, 

Nor did it make thy heart ivjoice 
To hear of my fair lame. 

“ Old man, then liest upon thy bier, 

And none for thee will slri U a tear! 

They'll give thee a stately funeral, 

WlUi coach and hearse, and plume and pall; 

But they who follow will grieve no more 
Than the mates who pace with their staves befure. 
With a light heart and a cheerfbl face 
Wili they jiut mourning on, 

And bespeak thee a marble monument, 

Aitj^ tbiak notliing more of old John. 

•* An enviable death is his, 

Who, leaving none to deplore him, 

Hath yet a joy in hja passing hour, 
fiecanse all he loved have died b^re him. 
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Thfl monk, too, hath a joyful eml, 

And well may welconio douth like a flioitd, 

When the crucifix cloee to his licarC is press’d, 

And lie pionsly crosses his anus on his breast. 

And tlie bretliron stand round him and sing him to rest, 

And tell iiitn, as sure lie believes, that anon, 

Keceiviug Ids crown, lie stiall sit on Ids throne, 

And oiug in the choir of tlie blest. 

“ But a hopeless sorrow it strikes to the heart. 

To tliink ho%r men like tlico depart. 

Unloving and joyh-ss was thy life, 

(Tnlamcntcd was thiiie end; 

And neitlier in this world nor tlic next 
Iliuist thou a single friend: 

None to weep for tlu>c on eartli, 

Noiio to greet thee in heaven’s liall; 

I'atlier and muth(T, sister and brollier— 

Thy heart had licen shut to tlioiu ail. 

“ Alas, old man, tliat tins slioiild be! 

One brotlicr had raised up seed to thee; 

And hadst thou, in tlicir hour of ihkhI, 

<'liertslied tliat dead brother's .seed, 

Tliniwn wide thy doors, and culksl tlicm in. 

How liappy tidno old age liad been! 

T^ou were a barren tree, around wliosc trunk, 

Neisling snp|iort, our tendrils siionld liave clung; 

Then liad thy sapless lionglis 
With buds of liopc and genial fruit been hung ; 

Yea, with undying llowers, 

And wreatiis for ever young.’’ 

But ho had the true riches—a previous knowledge of him, solicited 

healthy mind, an honest heart, arising his advice, submitting to him sotne of 

reputation, and an approving coii- liis productions, he was equally kind 

science. and encouraging, and wrote to him. 

When we consider his pressing oc- amidst all his heavy labours, with a 
«iiputions, and the value of his time fulness of affectionate interest such as 
n. himself and those who were dopen- a father might feel for a promising 
dent upon him, it is amazing how and favourite son. The youth entered 
touch of it he was able to devote to the university, and would, in all human 
!.u good of others. To that most likelihood, have been a distinguished 
amiable and promising young person, ornament of his country, had not1%o 
Kirke White, only known to him by his keenness of his intellectual ardour been 
genius and his virtues, he was, while an over-match for his vital powers, 
he lived, a friend and counsellor; and He perished, as poor Kirke White did, 
when mental powers, tasked too se- in the blossom of his hopes, affording 
verely, hurried him prematurely to the another instance to the many already 
grave, the poet mourned over him as on record, of victims to the eager pur- 
a kindred spirit gone to his everlasting suit of university honours, which all 
rest; and volunteered to collate and who are acquainted with college life 
edit his *' Remains,” prefixing to them in any of our three great universities 
a biographical notice, by which he had must know, and the remembrance of 
the happiness of realising a consider- which so often passes like a shadow 

able sum for the beitefit of bis family. over them when they review their col- 

Other instances are on record which lege recollections, 
prove the heartiness of his good-will Meanwhile the indefatigable poet 
to direct and benefit struggling genius, was busy with his more imperious la- 
To Ebenezer Elliott his letters are hours. He was adding daily to the 
many, and his advice excellent; and stores of knt^edge which were to 
dottbUess that hard-handed and soft- furnish the materials for a history of 
heaxteA individual appreciated them as Portugal. He was consuming many 
they deserved. To a Mr. Duseautoy, a ipeary hour upon notices of current 
a young gentleman, who without any literature, by wnich he enriched, much 
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more than they enriched him, the 
various periodicals of the day. Of 
the various hostile criticistns which 
** Thalaba” and " Madoc” had pro¬ 
voked, he had to encounter the buz* 
zings and the stings, against which no 
stoicimn could have steeled any mind, 
for thoir ability was in some instances 
tMjual to their malignity. And “ Ke- 
haiiia" was in hand, from which, such 
was the damaging influence of the 
“Edinburgh Review” uiam his rcpu* 
tation, whatever might be his anticipa¬ 
tions of future fame, he could look for 
little present ernolunient. It a[)pear* 
ed—and justified both his hopes and 
his fears. 

Tliis i)oom, proiiahiy the most strik- 
ing and original of any that he had 
yet designed, encountered a perfect 
tornado of hostility from his old 
enemy, liio late Lord JeflVey. The 
moral which it aimed to inculcate 
was, the ultimate triumph of-sulfering 
virtue, and the ultiin.ato defeat and 
mnishment of long-lrininphaut god- 
essiiess and malignity. Into the details 
of its execution wm cannot enter ; but 
one passage we must give, as a lair 
specimen of the metre and stylo; 
and ive give it the more especially^ be¬ 
cause it is the one which the reviewer 
selects as an example of the crudest 
and the silliest absurdity. The reader 
shall judge for himself. 

Kelmma, glorying in his power, and 
proceeding in a career of conquest by 
wliicli he fondly hopes to achieve ira- 
Tij^tality and omnipotence, is wounded 
in the teuderest part by one, w'ho, to 
Siive his child from attempted viola¬ 
tion, kills his son. 'I'he shade of the 
•de.id Arualan is evoked, and asked 
what his all-powerful father shull do 
fur him to soothe his troubled spirit. 
He asks for revenge ; the vengeance 
of intense and never-ending agony 
upon him by whom he was deprived of 
life. It is “ The Curse ” bv which* 
this wish was to be gratified, which wo 
now desire to submit to tiie judgment 
of the reader, who, to understand it 
aright, must project himself into the 
spirit of the scene, and become, us it 
were, «en rapport” with the de- 
Boriber. 

In tiie faatdlisk ^ca of the en- 
cltonter, Ladurlad foresees his doom ; 
although no intimation of the agonies 
which aw'ait him is to be found in the 
commencing words of the imprecation, 


which, as it were, shield him against 
all human accidents, and rivet him to 
life, but only to be the subject of the 
most intense and enduring tortures. 
They are smoother than oil, and yet 
they are very swords. Wrath com¬ 
pressed scintillates through them. 
Apparently fraught with blessings, 
they are the studied result of ven¬ 
geance the most ruthless dallying 
with its victim, while fixing and pre¬ 
paring him for the fatal blow. And 
when the collected thunder does burst 
forth, it is as though Omnipotence 
itself were almost baffled by the greedy 
and gluttonous spirit of revenge ; and 
cxprc.-.sion breaks down in its attempt 
to convey, in adequate terms, tlie in¬ 
satiable malignity of the fell avenger. 
For a moment, utterly heedless of 
Lndurlad's cries for mercy— 

“ Silent lie stood, 

JJiit in no mood uf inoiry, 

III no lii.'aitutiiigtiioiij'ht 
()i' ri{;lit and jusliic. At the length he raised 
Jli^ bruvr, ul uiireliim-i), his lips unclosed, 
And, littered rrnni llie heart, 
tVitli till! vlioli! feeling of his soul onforeod, 
Tile g.itliered vengeance came!— 

“ 1 charm thy life 
From the weapons of .strife, 

From stone and from wood, 

From fire and from Hood, 

From the serpent’s toolli. 

And the beast of blood ;— 

From sickness I eburm thoc, 

And lime shall not harm thee: 
lint earth, which is mine. 

Its fruits shall (h'liy tlicc; 

And water shall In.-.ar me, 

And know thee, and fly thee; 

And the winds shall not touch thee 
When they blow by thee, 

And tlic dews shall not wet thee 
When they fall nigh thee;— 

Thou shalt call upon deatli 
To release thee—in vain 1 
For liiy pain shall remain, 

AVhilc Keliama shall rcdgii, 

With .a (ire in thy heart, 

And a fire in thy brain;— 

And slocp shalkobu}' nie, 

And visit thee never j 
And the curse stiall be on thee, 

For ever and ever I" 

The victim reels under the impreca- 
tioQ. All is, momentarily, unrealised 
around him. But the curse has taken 
possession. He soon feels its terrible 
reality; and that of his torments Acre 
shall he no end I— 
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“ There, where (lie curse haci stricken 
, him, 

There stood the miserable man! 

Thera stootl Ladurlad! 

With loose, liangiug srins, 

And i-yes of idiot wandering ! 

“ Was it a dnuui ? Alas! 

He heard the river tiow; 

He lieard the ci-umblini; of liie pile ; 

11« hvonlthc rustling-of the wind, which 
sbowored 

The tliin, white ashes roiuid;— 

There, motionless, ha stood— 

As if he wished it were a dream; 

And feared to inova, 

Lest he shiiiiM pi-uva 
The actual misery;— 

And still, lit times, ho met Kelinnin’s eye; 

Kehama's cyu, that fastened on iiim 
still.” 

And now we leave the reader to 
ju(l(^u between Southey and his re¬ 
viewer. Not such was Walter Savage 
Landor, to whose’eneourageineiit wo 
are chietly indebted for that eoinpletiun 
and publication of the noble poem. 
Hut we shall suffer tbo poet to spe ak 
for himself. He thus writes to his 
friend Bedford, in a letter bearing date 
April 2U, 1808 :— 

^‘Al Bristol I met with the man of all 
otlicrs whom I was most desirous of meet¬ 
ing, —the only man living of whose praise I 
was ambitious, or wliose ci'u«ure would huvo 
humbled me, i'ou will bo curious to know 
wdio Ibis could be. Savage l.andor, the 
author of (Jebir, a poem whicli, unless you 
have hcui-d mo speak of it, you liiivc proba¬ 
bly never licaril of at all. I never saw any 
one moiw unlike myself in every prominent 
part of Imuiiin cliaruett r, nor any one who 
so cordially and iiistinetivoly agreed with me 
on St) many of tlie most important subjects. 
1 have often said beforowe met, that I would 
walk forty miles to see him; and having seen 
him, 1 wotilil gladly walk fourscoi-c to see 
him again. Ho talked of Thalabn, and I 
told him of the series of mythological poems 
which I had planned,—mentioned some ol‘ 
the leaning iiicidetii.s on which tlu;y were to 
have been formed, and also told him for wluit 
reason they were laid aside;—in plain Eng- 
liaii, that I could not aflbrd to write them. 
I^ndor'a reply was, ‘ Go on with them, and 
I will pay for printing tlwm, as many as 
you will write and as many copies as you 
please.’ 1 had reconciled myself to my abdi¬ 
cation (,if the ptirose may be allowable), and 
um not sure that this princely oflbr has not 
done me mischief; for it lias awakened in mo 
old dreams and lioi«» which had been laid 
aside, and a stinging desire to go on, for the 
sak»a)f showing him poem after |)oem, and 


saying. * f^noed not accept your oflfer, but I 
have done this because you mode it.’ It is 
S‘>mething to bo praised by one’s peers; ordi¬ 
nary praise 1 regard as little as or^uary 
.abuse. God bless yon !'* 

In politics, his coi^otures were 
singularly sagacious. At a very early 
period of the peninsular war, he thus 
writes to Coleridge in the June of 
1808 

“ One hardly dares to indulge a liupo; but 
if Europe is to lie redeemed in our days, you 
know it h.as always been my npiiiiuii tliat the 
work of deliverance would begin in Spain. 
And now that its iinimppy government has 
eemmitted suicide, the .'Spaniards liave got 
rill of their wovsit enemy.” 

To Grosvenor Bedford ho writes, in 
the November following:— 

“What I feci iilsmt Sfiain, j'ou know; 
what 1 think about it is this—tlie country 
ims miicli to sudor ; in all pruliability tlicro 
will bo many and droadful defeats of tlie 
p.itriols, and snoli scenes os have never lieun 
wilnoised in J-jiroiH* since the destruction of 
Sagiintnm and Xumantia, may, periiapH, lie 
renewed tliere. .loseph will very likely bo 
crowned at Madrid, and many of ns may 
give up the cause of Spanisli indpfiondenco as 
lost. But HO surely as God livetli, and the 
8i>irit of God liveth and inovctli in tbo hearts 
of men, so surely will that country cvcutuiilly 
Work out iU own redemption.” 

This was written while the ** Quar¬ 
terly Review ” was being projected, a 
publication in which it was intended 
that hu .should hear a part. At flFst 
he feared that it might nut be suffi¬ 
ciently independent in its politics to 
enable him to contribute to it with 
perfect satisfaction. 11 is son tells us 
that— 

“ Tlie circumstance of tlierc being reason 
to cxjiect ‘ political information to com¬ 
municated from aullicntic sources,’ seemed to 
4iim to imply that silence would be observed 
on .such points ai it might be nnplcasing to 
the ininistiy to linve strongly unimadreiied 
upon, and he consc<{uenlIy expresses theso 
fears to Mr. Bedford in the strong la]i,<:piaga 
he naturally used to a familiar correspondent. 
Tliis produced a further exposition of the 
principles upoiiwiiidi the ‘lievtow’ wnsto bo 
conducted; and his reply will show, that 
notwithstanding t0tese passing doubts, be 
entered at tiic first heartily and Jtealously 
into the plan. 

“ It is however right to state, that at no 
period could the 'Quarterly lievfew’ be said 
fiiirly to represent my father’s opinions, 
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political orothprwiw, and great ii^nstiec was 
often dona him both by imputing articles to 
iiim which he never wrote, and also by sup¬ 
posing tliat, in tlioso known to be his, all 
his mind had appeared. The truth was, as 
his letters will show, that his views on most 
subjects, w'hilc from this time they gradually 
drew nearer to those of tlio Tory party, yet 
occasionally ditTered widely from them, and 
most certainly wero never those of a blind, 
time-serving, and indiscriniinating allegiance. 
In his contributions to the' Quarterly jteview’ 
these dilfercncea of opinion were broadly 
stated, and measures ohen roa>minciidcd of 
n very different character to those which thiit 
j)arty adopted. This might be, and probably 
was, sometimes done in a manner wliicli 
admitted, and, ptrlinps, resptired, the editor's 
corri'ctioii; but it would seem that Gifl'ord 
hail u heavy and ni)S|)ariiig hand in (Iiese 
matters, and iny futla-r ri' 0 ([iiciitly and bitterly 
complains of the mutilation of his papers, and 
of tliuir being taimxl down to the measure of 
theiwlitiesthc ‘ Ileview’was intemiod torepre- 
sciit, and gauged often by niinistcrial timidity. 
This, it appears from tlie following letter, ho 
npprchciuicil would sometimes be the case, 
but not to thu extent to v iiich it was stibsc- 
ipicntly carried:— 

“‘3'o Groivenor C. Hr-Iford, Esq. 

•“Nov. 17, 1808. 

“‘My Dis.vn tlnosvEsoii,— You have 
taken what 1 said a liltlo too seriously; that 
is, you Imve given it more thought tlian it 
deserved. Tliu cose stands thus: you wi.di 
to serve Utc public, ministers wi.'^li to serve 
themselves; and so it happens tliat, Jii.st at 
this time, tiic two objects are thu s.ame. 1 
am very willing to travel with them os far 
as we arc going the 3.11116 way, and, when 
our roads separate, shall of course leave 
them.’” 

In this great periodical, it is unne¬ 
cessary to say, ho continued to write 
while he was able to wield a pen. 
In fact, bis receipts from it constituted, 
fur a long time, the principal part of 
his subsistence. 

But wo must not omit a curious 
fact which came to light while he was 
proceeding in his history of Brazil, 
which shows the caution to be used in 
adopting, without severe scrutiny, the 
translations or the compilations of Ro¬ 
mish writers. He thus writes to his 
brother, a naval lieutenant, in a letter 
bearing date January 10, IB09:~. 

“ I made an important discovery relative 
to De Ja;ry-~ono of top best printed uu- 
thoritiea—this morning. This autlior, who 
,a Freachmaii, was a very faithful 
WfttMijtranslated his own i^ronch into l.atin, 
1|lM f used the Latin edition in De Kov’s 


collection,—^j’ou remomhsr the Itook with 
those hideous prints of the savages at their 
cannibal feasts; William Taylor laid hands on 
tlie French book, and sent it me; it arrived last 
Til ursday only; and I, in transcribing with 
my usual scrupulous accuracy, constantly 
referred to tins origiiiid, because I knew that 
when .in author translates his own book, Iio 
often alters it, and therefore it w.is probable 
that 1 might sometimes find a difSwonce 
worthy of notice. Well, I found my own 
references to the number of the chapter 
wrong; for the first time it past well enough 
for a bluinlcr, tliougli I w'onderoil at it a little, 
being rcmarkahly exact in these tilings; the 
.second time I thungiit it very “extraordinary; 
and a third instance made mo quite certain 
that sometliing was wrong, but tliat the fault 
was nut in me. Upon examination, it 
appeared that .1 whole chapter, and that 
cliaptor the must important as to the historical 
part of the volume, had been omitted by Da 
Iloy, hocausu ho was a Catholic, De Lury a 
Huguenot, and this ch.iptcr exposed the 
vilLiny of Villegagnon, who went to Br.i/.il 
exprc.ssly to cstubli.sh an asylum for the 
lliigiuiiots; when there, ivas won over by 
tlic Guises, apostatised, and thus mined a 
colony, wliieli must else inevitably have 
madi! Uio de Janeiro now the capital of a 
Frcueli, instead of a rortiigueso empire. The 
main fuets T liiul coll.'cted before, and clearly 
imder.stood; hut the knavery of a lioinau 
('atliolic editor had thus nearly deprived me 
of my best and fiillc.d authority, and of some 
very material eireiiinstanccs, for no one lias 
ever yet suspected tliis collection of being 
<)tlior\vi.se than faithful, though it is now 
more tlian two humlivd years old. Sec here 
the necessity of tnuing everything to the 
fountain-head when it is possUdo.” 

Speaking of a review of Miss 
Owenson (the present Lady Morgan), 
which appeared in the " Quarterly,” 
he says. 

“I could have wislicxl Uiat this ‘Review’ 
had loss resembled the ‘ I'klinburgh ’ in the tone 
and temper of its criticisms. That book of 
Miss Owejison's is, I Uaro say, very bad both 
ill manners and morals; yet, had it fallen 
into my hands, f think I could have told her 
s<> in such a siiirit, that she liersolf would 
have believed uio, and might have {irofited 
by the censure. Tlie same quantity of rain 
which would clear a flower of its blights, 
will, if it falls heavier and harder, wash the 
roots bare, and beat the blossoms to the 
ground.” 

Ilis friend Landor wonders how he 
can be engaged, with all his other 
avocations, upon two long poems at 
the same time. His answer is 

“You wonder that I oan think of two 
pocqis at once; it proceeds from weakness, 
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not from strcnpfh. I conM not ^tan(i tho 
^nUiiuous escUemcnt which yon hare 
through in your tragedy: in mo it wonUl 
not work itself off in tears; tho tears would 
flow while ill the act of eoinjiositimi, r.i.d 
%'ould leave bchiud a tlirobbing heiul hsj.I a 
whole system in the highest stale of nervous 
excitability, whh'h wmiid soon induce disease 
ill one of its must fearful foi'iiis. Fi-oin sui'li 
(I state I recovered in 1800 hy gtaug to 
Portugal, and sinMenly chaiigimj liininte, 
uccn|>atii<ti, end all iiilcrual ubjeets: and I 
liave kept it off since hy a good iniellectiuil 
regimen.” 

Of Shclloy lie writes in the .Tanuary 
of 1812:— 

“Here is a man al iveswick, wliu acts 
upon mu as niy own gliost would do. llo 
is just what I was iiir JTO-i. IJis name is 
iShclIcy, son to the memk-r for Shoreluini; 
with £G000 a y<j:ii’ entailed upon liim, ainl 
as miicli more in his ratlier*.s power to cut off', 
lieginning with ruimmces of ghosts and 
iiuirdcr, and with poetry :a Kton, lie p.a^sc<l, 
at Oxford, into metaphysics; printeil half-a- 
dozen pages, W'hieli he entitled ‘The Neee.ssity 
of Atheismsisit one anonyinoiudy to ('.oplc- 
stonc, in c-xpeetation, 1 su|ipose, of convert¬ 
ing him ; was expelled in conscipKnee j mar¬ 
ried a girl of seventeen, .-irtor being turned 
out of doors by bis father; and hen: they both 
are, in lodgings, living upon £2U0 a year, 
whicit her father allows them, i le is come 
to tlie fittest physician in the -world. At 
pre.,«ent he has got to Uie Paiitlieistic sl.ago 
of pliilosuphy, an<l, iii tlie course of a week, 
1 expect he will ho a iierklcyan, for I liavo 
put liim upon a course of DcrKeley. It luis 
surprised him a gniMl de:d to meet, fur tiio 
first time in his life, Vitit a man who per¬ 
fectly understands him, and di>e.s him full 
justice. 1 tell him that all the diff'crcnco 
between us is that he is nineteen, and 1 am 
thirty-seven; and I dare say it will not be 
very long before I shall succeed in convincing 
him that ho inaj' be a true philosopher, and 
do a great deal of good, with £C,0U0 a year; 
the thought of tvbich troubli» him a great 
deal more at present th.sn ever tho want of 
sixpeuco (for I have known such a want) 
did me. . . . God help us! the world 

wants mending, though he did not set about 
it ex.<ictly in the right way. God bless you, 
Grosvenor!’’ 

The following is his estimate of tho 
comparative merits of Perceval and 
Lord Liverpool. We believe it to he 
strictly correct:— 

“ PcrccvaTs death was one of tho severest 
losses that England has ever sustained. He 
was a man who not only desired to act well, 
but denied it ardently; his heart always 
strengthened bis understanding, and gave 


him that power which rose alway.s to Uie 
measttne of the occasion, Ixird Lh'ortxiol is 
a cold iimii; you may conviuen his under* 
.“t iiKiing, but you cau on\j’ obtain an inert 
assent where zeajons co-ojicration is wanted. 
It is, however, euungh fur us to know what 
ought to be done: tlie how and the wheit 
are in the hands of One who knows when 
and how it may be done best. Uh! if this 
world of ours were but well cultivated, and 
Wee, led well, how like the ganicu of Eden 
migl'.t it he made! Its evils might almost 
lie n-iiueed to physical .siiff'ering and dcntli; 
the former contiuu,a11y diminishing, and the 
latter, alw ays indeed an awful tiling, but yet 
to be converted into hope ami joy.” 

That Southey shonld have rejoiccil 
intensely at the termination of tho 
war (as it did torniinatc, in the com¬ 
plete overthrow of the tyrant hy whom 
the Continent was held .spell-bound) 
and the rc.storatiou of social order, 
could have surprised no one who know 
how frecjuently ho predicted these re¬ 
sults, and how earnestly he had con¬ 
jured the honest public men of all 
parties to forget their difleronces, and 
make a vigorous etfort against the 
common enemy. Bonaparte he re¬ 
garded as an impel sonation of evil, 
ti'ulhles.s, faithles.s, ruthless, bloody; 
and he himself entertained no more 
doubt of his final overthrow than ho 
did that there was a God in heaven. 
But the whole utilitarian and mate- 
riali.st school of philosophers regarded 
him quite in another light. The great 
political mtdeor who had affrighted 
the nations, and, from his horrid hair, 
shook pestilence and war, they looked 
upon as a new sun in the firmament, by 
whom it sold glories were to be obscur¬ 
ed. They believed that his mission of 
destruction was the necessary precur¬ 
sor of his mission of regeneration; and 
that, when old things had thus been 
made to pass away, we should have a 
new heaven and a new earth, wherein 
liberty alone should dwell. When it 
is considered that the parties by whom 
his fortunes as an author had been 
seriously blighted were sharers in 
these opinions, the reader cannot be 
surprised that he should have doubly 
rejoiced, in the falsification of tkmr 
predictions, and the fulfilment of fitV 
own. His son writes :— 

“ How deep at# interest my father liad 
taken in the protracted contest lietween 
France and England, (ho reader has seen ; 
nor will hc^ I think, if well acquainted with 



tbe events of those times, anfl tlib state of 
feeliog common anmiig young men of the 
mom oAiicateii classes at the close of the last 
centurj', Ito ai)t to censuro him as grossly in- 
coi»isU-nt^ bet'aiise lie condemaefl the war at 
its outset, and augured well at tlie com- 
moncoment of Bonaparte’s career, and yet 
could cariiestly desire that war, in its later 
stag<*s, ' to be carried on with nil tlie heart, 
and all the soul, and all the strength of this 
raiglity empire,’ and could rejoice in the 
downfall 

“ ■ Of )>!m, wbo, vlillo £urope cronpltcd under hit 
rod, 

Put hit trust in hit fortune, snd nut iu Iiit (ioti.' 

For the original commcnccnjent of the wav 
in 17'.)'2-3 had been tiie combination of otlier 
Kuroijenii powers against revolutionary 
France—u direct act of aggrcx^ioii snp- 
))ort(!<l by Kiigland, wliicli would now I e 
coiidvinncd by most men, and was tiu-ii na-' 
tiiraily denoiiiired l>y all thoM' who [wrtowk, 
in any degree, of Itepublicait fccliii*'. iJiii 
in tile lapss) <if years the merits of tiie eon- 
test iMieainu <|nitu altered; and iVoni about 
tiie time wlicn liMiiu{Milo a^£|||Mlel1 ibc ini|ie' 
rial crown, all liis nets iverc luarhcd by 
nggnwsivenejM and overbearing twnrpalinn. 
Not to speak of tlioiie personal crimes wbicb 
turned my father’s feelings towards the man 
into intense abhorrenu-, bis pnlitieal measures 
with n'speet tt» Swit/,erlan<l, ilolland, Kgj’pt, 
and Malta were those of an nnseru|iuioiis and 
ambitious conipieror ; .nid the invasion of 
J’orfugai, with ins Insolenttreaeliery towards 
the S|>auisii royal family, nnule his hniiniij' 
itUoleralile. Thu real diiierenee between niy 
fatliur and tiie muss of writers and sjicakers 
iu Hnglaiul at that lime, v.as, that lie never 
laid aside a lirm belief that the. I’l'ovidencu of 
(lod would put an eiul to Xapoleon'.s wiekdl 
career, and that it was tlw ofllee of (Ireat 
Britain to be the principal inslrniuent of that 
I’roviilencc. 

“ But in addition Jto the national feelings 
of joy and triumph at the sueeessfnl termina¬ 
tion of tliis long and nnlnous warfare, my 
fatlier Iia<l .some grounds for rejoieing more 
IM><*uliar to himself. Wlicn one large and 
iiitiueutial portion of the i-omnnmity, sup¬ 
ported by the ‘Kdinburgh lieview,’ progiios- 
tieiiteil constantly the hopelcsaness of the war, 
the certain triumph of Bonaiwrte, and esjie- 
eially the folly of hoping to drive him out of 
Spain—when tlieir lauguago was, ‘ Franco 
has comiuered Buropo ; tlii.s 1'= ibo me¬ 
lancholy trutli; shut our o ■•s to it as 
we may, there can bo vj doubt about 
tho matter; for tiie present, peace aud 
subinisrion must be- tl.o lot of tho vim- 
quislml;* ho had st-a^l forth among the 
boldest and most promiiienl of those who 
urgeil vigorous measures, and prophesied 
dual success. And well might he now 
rejoice—kbidle upon Skiddaw the sj-mbol 
ofttUtmphj and when contrasting the lait' 


guago he bad held with tliat of those per¬ 
sons, exclaim, * Was I wrong ? or has tbe 
event corresponded to this confidence ?’ ” 

The account of the bonfire upon 
Skiddawy above alluded to* we must* 
present to the reader as he himself 
describes it in a letter to his brother* 
Dr. Southey. When we consider the 
scene* the occasion* and tbe actors en¬ 
gaged in it, it will be read with in¬ 
tense interest, and not more by the 
present, than by generations to come : 

“ Mond.'iy, the 21st of August, w'os not 
a more remarkable day in your lifo than it 
was in that of my neighbour Skiddaiv, who 
is a much older personage. Tho wiather 
served for our boiiliro, and never, 1 lieiiove, 
was .Midi an nssemblago upon such a sjxit. 
'J'l; my iiltor a.^toiiislimcnt, J^ord Buiiderlin 
rude up, .-md Laily S., who had endea¬ 
voured to ilis-iiiade me from going ns a thing 
too d.mgcroua, joiiusl tlio walking party. 
Woiilsv. orti), witli his wife, sister, and eldonl 
iioy, came over on purpiwc. ihtmes lliw- 
wdl arriwd that morning at tlio Sunder]iiiV. 
i'jlitli, the seiiliorii, I'klith May, and Herbert 
were my convoy, willi our three maid-ser- 
v.-iiUs, some of oiir nc'ghlKmi's, some adven¬ 
turous I.akcrs, and Rles-srs. Bug, Tag, and 
Boptiiil, made up the nuit of the assembly. 
Wo roasted beef and boiled plnm-])ud(liug.s 
tlieie ; sung ‘ (Jod save tlio king ’ round the 
most furious liody of il.uniug tar-barrds that 
[ ever saw ; drank a huge wooden IkiwI <>f 
jmiie.h; fired camion at every leulth, with 
three tinx-s tliree, and rolle-d large bln/iiig 
b.dls of tow and turpentine down the steep 
side of tlie niountain. 'J'tie eO'eet was grand 
biyoiid imagination. ' We formed a hugo 
circle round the nio.'jl inleiisc light, and be¬ 
hind us was an iiiimeasnrdbie arch of the 
most iiih'nse darkness, for our bonfire fairly 
put out the moon. 

“ The only mishap which' oecun-ed svill 
make a fomoui anecdote in tho life of a great 
po< t, if .James Boswell, after tlie examplo of 
Ills fatlier, keepctli a diaiy of the sayings of 
reniurkablo men. Wlicn wc were craving 
for tiie, pniu-li, a cry went fortli that the 
kettle luul heen knocked over, with all the 
boiling water I i.’olunel Barker, as Boswell 
named the Beithora, from her having had the 
command on this occasion, immediately in- 
stituteil a strict inquiry to discover the cul¬ 
prit, from a suspicion that it might have 
been done in mischief, water, as you know, 
being a commodity not easily replaced on 
the smuinit of Skiddaw. Tbe persons about 
the tiro declared it was one of the genUe- 
im-n—they did not know hU name ; but he 
had a red cloak on ; they pointed him out in 
tlu! circle. The red cloak (a maroon one of 
Edith's) identified him; Wordsworth ^d 
got bold of it, and was equipped like a Spa- 





aish Doa—by no moans the worst figure iti 
tbe company. He had committed tiiis fiUal 
faux pa$, and thought to slink off undis¬ 
covered. But as soon as, iu ujy in();iirit<s 
couceniing the punch, I learned ids guilt 
from the Senkora, I went round to all «>ur 
party, and commuiucuted the discovery, .md 
getting them about him, I punisliod him 
by singing a parody, which tlsey all joimsd 
iu; ‘ ’Twas ffotc that kicked the kettle down! 
’twas you, sir, you!’ ” 

This was probably the,ii)ost joyous 
ami happy period of his existence, ilis 
health wa.s good, his reputation was 
high, bis circuiastance.s were com¬ 
paratively easy; his reputation had 
risen above the obscurations of party 
and prejudice, and he could ({uictly 
look down upon the slanderers, both 
literary and political, by whom he had 
been defamed, with a scorn wiiich 
compassionated, even moro than it 
condemned them. Despite the venial 
errors of his yuutli, he could look back 
upon a lifu devoted to the promotion 
of truth and loyalty, of religion and 
virtue. In politic.s his aspirations had 
been gratified, and his predictions 
realised, to the confusion of those who 
liad calcuhated upon different results, 
and were, in truth, to be numbered 
amongst the allies of the common 
enemy. Uis children were growing 
np in happiness and in promise aroiuni 
him ; and, in truth, it might be said, 
who so blest as he. 

The following we extract from his 
“ Pilgrimage to Waterloo.” He de¬ 
scribes the greetings of his family upon 
his approa^ to his own house on his 
return. We regret excee<lingly that 
we cannot give the whole description 
of this touching scene, as this poem is 
le.s8 known than any of his others to 
the general reader 

“ 0 joyful hour, when to oiiv longing home 

'I'lio luiig-cxiiected wheels at Icugf.i 
drew High, 

Wheu the first sound went forth, ‘ They 
come, they come!’ 

And hope's impatienco <iuickc«’d every 
eye 1 

Never had man whom Heaven would licap 
with bliss 

More glad return, more happy hour than 
this. 

ft 

*' Aloft on yonder bench, with anus 
dispread, 

My boy stood, shouting there his ikther’.i 
name, 

Waving his hat around hU Iiappy itead; 


Ami there, a younger group, his sistcra 
cams: 

Smiling tVy 'stooti wiUr looks of pleased 
«'irprisc, 

\\ iale tciirs of joy were seen iu elder eyes. 

” Soou all and each came crowiting round 
to share 

The corfliul greeting, the bclov<‘d stglit; 
Wbiit wrh'oinings of huiul and lip woru 

llifn-! 

And v.'hi'U ttioeo orcrfUiwings of delight 
.Subsided to a iiensu of <]uiet tdiss, 

Idti> Jidli no ptnvr, d<‘(‘pi‘r happiness.” 

Kut soon ho was to feel a pang, and 
a shadow was to pass over him, which 
darkened nil his remaining days. Tim 
youth above allntled to was one of 
those r.are and gifted spirits, full of 
promise both of worth and eminence, 
who are sometimes lent to doating 

f iarcnts to be, fora brief season, their 
lope ami their joy, hut only, when 
their hearts Itegin t«) Jean too fondly 
upon them, to he stiatehed away. He 
was his father’s pupil .'it\d playmate. 
Every dajr was developing faculties 
.'ind affections which made him mure 
beloved; and it was not until ids 
powers, l)oth mor.il and iiitoliectiial, 
had become not only ** household 
words,” ]>ut began to attract the ad¬ 
miration of strangers, that 

“ A wutcful iitiilu'ly liTgaii 
To prey «i)im hint,” 

.and the trouldcd and anxious parents 
beenmc trcmidingly solicitous for the 
safety of their darling child. Ail was 
soon over. 'J’l -ir worst I'eiirs wt-ro 
realised. Oo the l7th of April, 
Heriicrt Southey, then in liLs tenth 
year,bre.ithedhis last, le.iring u family, 
who had so short a time before been 
at the summit of happiness, steeped in 
aflliction, of which, until the dawn of 
that other life, when those whom death 
hath .Hepnr.atod shall ho united, there 
could be no end. To soothe and miti¬ 
gate such calamities tiie lenient hand of 
time does much; but its office is not 
to olditerate tlu-rn. The aching void' 
will alw.ays be felt, until we shall have 
learned that our saddest bereaveraenta 
are intended to wean us from terrene 
enjoyments, to teach us, by {lowerful 
experience, to set our affuctions on 
things above, not on things of thu 
earth, and that where our treasure is 
there should our hearts be also. 

The following extracts from the 
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pof t’s 1» ttrrS)« rittrn ulltEediilt^ly aOfr 
thU Rfflioting event, possess a touching 
interest :— 

«»Iv DKAIl llEnFOBU,—ITci’C IS Ml «ul 
of hope and of fear, but not of Rutrering. Ilis 
HiiffcrinKR, however, are over, and, thank 
G«l, his i)assage was perfectly easy. lie 
fell asleep, and is now In a better state ofex- 
iatence, for which his nature was more fitted 
tlian for this. You, more than most men, 
can tell what 1 have lost, and yet you arc far 
from knowing hdw large, a portion of my 
)ioi>e8 and happiness will be laid in the grave 
with Herbert. For yeans it has been my 
daily prayer tiiat 1 might be sp.arcd this 
afliiction, 

“ I am much redueed in body hy this long 
and sore suficring, but I am perfectly i-c* 
signed, and do not give way to grief. 

■ • a * ■ • 

“ T will not venture, to relate tl>o boy’s 
conduct during his wliole illness. 1 dare ruit 
trust myself to attempt this. Hut nothing 
could Is! more rahn, mure patient, mure col¬ 
lected!, more dutiful, more mimintlilc. 

“ (Ih ! timt 1 may be ubh. to leave thi.s 
country ! The wound will never close while 
I remain in it. You would wonder to sm! 
mo, how composed I am. Thank God, I 
can control myself for the sake of others ; 
hut it is a life-long grief, and do what 1 can 
to lighten it, the burden will be as heavy as 
I can bear,’’ 

• • • • • e « 

“My DK.tn Guo.svesou, —Wherefore do 
I write to you ? Alas, bmiiiu! I know not 
what to do. To-morrow, periiap.s, may 
bring with it something like the beginning 
of reJicf. To-day i ho|w I shall supiwrt my- 
aelf, or rather Umt God will support me, iVir 
I am weak as a child, in body even more 
than in nlind. Bly limbs tremble under me; 
long anxiety has wasted me to the bone, and 
1 fear it will be long before grief will suffer 
me to recruit. I am seriously apprehensive 
for the shock which my health seems to 
have snstained; yet I am wanting in no 
effort to appear calm and to console others; 
and those who are about me give me credit 
for a fortitude which I do not possess. Many 
blessings are left xiss—abundant blessings, 
more (ban I have deserved, more than I had 
ever reason to expect or oven to hope. I 
have strong ties to lift, and many duties yet 
to ]wrform. iBcliove me, 1 see tiiese things 
as they ought to be seen. Keason will d^o 
something, Tibe more, Religion most of all. 
The loss is bntftr this wmki; but as long as 
1 remain in tids world 1 sltall ftcl it. 

“ Some way my footings wUl vent them¬ 
selves. I have thouglit of endeavouring to 
direct their course, and may, perhaps, set 


al out a mrnun-d'.t in rersc for him and for 
mj'sclf, which may make our memories lo¬ 
se imrable. 

“There would be no wisdom in going 
from home. Tlie act of returning to it would 
undo all the benefit 1 miglit receive from 
change of circumstance for some time yet, 
Kditii feels this; otherwise, perhaps, we might 
have gone to visit Tom in his new habitation. 
Summer is utband. Wliile there was a hojm 
of Herbert’s recover)', tins was a frequent 
subject of plca.-iurab1o consideration; it Is 
now a painful thouglit, and I look forward 
with a sense of fear fo the season whicli 
brings with it life and joy to those wiio arc 
capable of receiving them. You, more than 
most men, are aware of the extent of my 
loss, and how, as long as I remain lierc, 
every object witliin and without, and every 
hour of every day, must bring it fres.li to 
recollection. Yet the more 1 consider the 
difficulties of removing, the greater they aii- 
])ear; and jieriiaps by tlie time it would be 
possible, I may cease to desire it.” 

“ Three things I prayed for—the child’s 
recovery, if it might please God; that if this 
might imt be, his passage might be rendered 
easy; and that we might lie supported in 
our affliclion. The two latter petitions were 
grunted, and I am truly thankful. But 
when the twent was over, then, like David, I 
roused myself, and gav'c no w'ay to unavail¬ 
ing grief, acting in all things as I should 
wish others to net when my hour also is 
come. I employ myself inccs-santly, taking, 
however, every day ns much exercise as I 
can licar without injurious fatigue, which is 
not much.” 

* • • • • t 

“ My mcAii WouDHwoimr,—^You were 
right rejqieetiHg the nature of my support 
under thi.s ailliction; there is but one source 
of consolation, and of that source I have 
drunk largely. When you shdll see how I 
hod spoken of my happiness but a few weeks 
ago, you will read with tears of sorrow what 
I wrote with tears of joy. And little did I 
think how soon .ind how litcrcuily another 
part of this mournful poem was to bo ful¬ 
filled, when 1 said in it— 

•“To CMth I thnulil linve lunk Sn my despair, 

Uad I not cliisiit the Cross, and been snpported 
there.*" 

We confess we have not hearts even 
if we had spaces to proceed farther at 
present. In our next and concluding 
notice we shall find the poet in a more 
composed and happy frame of minds 
and not leave him until we shall have 
followed him, alsOs to his latter end. 
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SocH ia the latest and greatest im¬ 
provement of the Electric Telegraph. 

It has been objected to this system 
of Mr. Bain, that it provides a super. 
Unity of power; that the exigencies of 
communication do not demand the ox. 
traordinary celerity and facility of de¬ 
spatch which it suppUes; that to use 
it for the common pnrposes of tele* 
graphic communication, is like employ¬ 
ing a steam-engine to thread a nerale. 

The answer to this is obvious. The 
public have not yet become familiar 
with the capabiGtics and the us^ of 
this vast agent of inter^mmunication, 
which will soon show itself to bear to 
the post-office the same relation as the 
stodcing-loom does to the knitting- 
needle, or the spinning frame to the 
distalT. They are now restrained from 
calling into play the functions of the 
Electric Telegraph by the excessive 
cost of transmission. To send a com¬ 
munication from London to Edinburgh 
or Glasgow, costs at the rate of eight, 
pence per word. Using rotmd numbers, 
a letter of moderate length, say one 
consisting of 300 words, would there- 
fore cost ten pounds, and the answer 
to it. stipposiim it of equal length, as 
mueffi more, ^ow, except in cases of 
the very behest import^ce, such a 
fauriff constitutes an absolute probibi- 
tion. But with telegraphs working on 
the system adopted in En^nd, it is 
diffiniilt to see how this can be avoided, 
tnie tariff may be too fai^, and some 
reduction of its amount ought in- 
terease the profits of the eompai^, 
by augmenting the quanti^ of busi- 
neSB dime in a greater ratio than the 
dirainutiim of the rate of charge. But 
snrih an extetit of communication as 
wq eontempUte, and as we foel assured 
▼OI>. XXXVt.'-*NO. CGX.I1. 


will, sooner or later, bo realised, would 
be utterly impracticable with the pre¬ 
sent telegraph. 

The probable eSect of a considerable 
reductiou in tho charge for the trans- 
missiou of telegraphic messages may, 
in some measure, be estimated from 
the state of telcgr^hic business in the 
Unit^ States, Tlicre a tariff, con* 
rideiUibly lower than that which is es. 
tabli^ud in Enfi^and, has been adopt¬ 
ed j mid we find, accordingly, that Ac 
amount of tho conununications is in¬ 
creased in an enormous proportion, and 
that their character is alto^ther diflc- 
ront. While, for exanipk*, no London 
joniniai, save the Times, is able to afford 
a dtuly tek'graphic despatch of the 
French news, exceeding a few lines in 
length, and that onty from Dover to 
Loudon, tho New Tork journals, the 
price of which is only one penny, while 
tliat of the London journals is five 
pence, receive by telegraph complete 
and detailed reports of tho proceedings 
of Congress at Waabuigtoo. 

During the trial of Professor Webster 
at Boston, on the charge of murder, 
which produced so much excitement in 
the United States and in Eurc^, a 
complete report of the examination of 
witnesses, and the speeches of counsel, 
was forward every ni^t by tel^papb 
from Boston to N6wXorfc,,and ap¬ 
peared in tbe morning joumals the 
next day. 

Now, the telegr^luc tariff in Ame¬ 
rica, though ini^mr to that adopted 
in Europe, is very far above wh^ it 
nug^t, and no doubt will, be reduced 
to, when the improved and accelerated 
m^od of transmisBon, which we have 
d«mribed, shtdl ha adopted. ^ , 

The m^ods now in America 
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mre those of MorB6» and tlic earlier im¬ 
provements of Bain. The method of 
transmittiug a written report by the 
application of the perforated ribbon of 
paper, which we have deiicribed, has 
^n only recently patented in tliat 
eountiy, and has not yet been brought 
into operation, consequently the ce¬ 
lerity of communication, which would 
enable the transmission to be accom¬ 
plished at a vastly reducetl price, has 
not yet been practically realised th^. 

In reference to what hsis been just 
stated, it may Imj interesting to men¬ 
tion, that one of th(‘ Loudon journals 
had the spirit, not long since, to try, 
by experiment, whether the advantage 
to be (kTived fbom a long and detailed 
telegraphic despatch daily transmitted 
from Paris would, to use a commercial 
term, pay. A contract was, as we arc 
assured, made with the hdegruphic cs- 
tabUshment, and a sum of more than 
£400 per month was nchially paid for 
such daily communication. It was 
found, however, that the advantaj^ 
was not adequate to the expense, fur 
even at this price the intelligence was 
obliged to be conveyed in so compress¬ 
ed a style as to be deprived of its 
principal attraction. 

Even the daily despatch of the Times 
now published, consists, as will be per¬ 
ceived by reference to that journal, of 
a few heads of nows, a sort of table of 
contents to the detailed des^iatch which 
is to tbllow. Such communications can 
have no interest or utility, except in 
cases where events of great importanee 
have to be announced, a circumstance 
which it is evident eau never be of daily 
occuirenco. 

By means of two conducting wires 
it is impossible, with the telegraphs 
now used inEngiand, to transmit more 
than twelve hundred words per hour, 
and although that average capability 
be clain^ for tlie existing system, we 
doubt extremely whether it can bo 
realised one day wHh aiiotlier. But 
assuming it to be practicable, it would 
follow that in a ^y of twelve hours 
two oondaering wire4 could itot trans¬ 
mit more than fourteen thousand four 
hundred words, whieb would be equiva¬ 
lent to 144 despatches of the average 
length of 100 words. Now it is clear 
any reduotlon c^the tariff which 
wedd ^ve anything approaching to 
iUfil pl^ to the demands of the pub- 
Ue,. onoe e^akened to the advantages 
wlfteh imh 4 system of communieaibon 


would offer, would create a demand 
for transmissbn far oxceedmg the 
powers of any practicable num^ of 
conducting wires. 

But with a system constructed on 
the principle adopted by Mr. Bain, a 
single wire is capable of transmitting 
about 20,000 woi^ per hour, and two 
wires would therefore transmit 40,000 
per hour, being tiurty three times 
more than con now be tnmsmitted. 

By the adoption of this system, 
therefore, the tar^ of transmission 
might, with the same profit, be reduced 
in a ratio of about thirty to one, so that 
a despatch, the transmisrion of which 
would now cost a pound, would be 
sent at the cost of eight-pence. 

But it is evident that in the working 
out of the system, many other sources 
of economy would be developed, and 
a much greater reduction of expenses 
effected. 

When the powers of this improved 
telegraph .shall be brought into full 
operation, and when this mode of in¬ 
tercommunication shall be available 
by the public in all parts of Europe, 
great changes in the social and com- 
mercial relations of the centres of com¬ 
merce and population must ^ witness¬ 
ed. Hitherto the use of the telegraph 
on the Continent has been limited to 
the government. The public has been 
altogether excluded frmn it, Such a 
system, however, cannot be of long du¬ 
ration, and the precursors of a Sjpeedy 
change are already apparent. A pro¬ 
ject of law has been presented to the 
liegislative Assembly by the Frencli 
Government, to open the telegraph to 
commerce and the public. Lines of 
electric telegraph have been construct¬ 
ed, and arc already in operation, along 
the principal lines of railway in i^tuice. 
A commission has been appointed by 
the Belgian Government, toreport upon 
the means which ought to be adopted 
to construct lines of electric telegraph 
tliroiiffhout that kingdom, lines of 
considerable extent are in operation in 
the Prussian States, and still more 
extended systems are in preparation. 
Measures are in progress for the 
establishment of lines of electric tele¬ 
graphs in the territories of Austria, 
Swcony, Bavaria, Wirtembutt, Baden}' 
and all the lesser states of G^hnany, 
The Emperor of Bnssia baa israed or¬ 
ders for the constmetion eff lines td 
telegraj^D wires to connect StJ Peters- 
bjutgh wifo Moscow, and with the 
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l^ussian, Saxon, and Austrian lines of 
teleftraph. 

The measures for sinking a system of 
condneting wires in the ebanue) bo> 
tween Dover and Calais are in prepress. 
Of ultimate practieability of this 
proj^t there seems no good ground 
for doubt. In the United Stetes wires 
have been already sunk in several 
arms of ihe sea, under which a never* 
endittgfttream of despatches passes, and 
althoi^ the width of these pieces of 
Water is in no case so considerable as 
that of the Straits of Dover, difficulties 
of the same kind as tliosc encountered 
in the latter case have been success* 
fully surmounted. 

When Dover shall have been united 
with Calais, by the realisation of this 
project, and when the various lines 
now in progress, and contemplated, 
on the Continent shall be completed, 
London will be connected by continu* 
ons lines of telegraphic communication 
with Brnsstds, Berlin, Hamburg, Lu- 
heck, Bremen, Dantzig, Lcipsic, Dres¬ 
den, Prague, Vienna, Trieste, Munich, 
Augshurgb, Stuttgard, and the towns 
along the right bauK of the Khinc, from 
Cologne to Basle; also with Amster* 
dam, the Hague, Rotterdam, Antwerp, 
and every part of Belgium; also with 
Boulogne, Lille, Valenciennes, Pai'is, 
Strashurgh, Bourdeaux, Lyons, Mar¬ 
seilles, and all the intermerliate towns. 

On the arrival of the Indian mail 
at Marseilles the leading journals of 
London, at a cost which would ap* 
pear fabulous, liave ohtaine<i their 
despatches by means of special cou¬ 
riers riding express from Marseilles to 
Boulogne, and by express steamers 
from Boulogne to Folkestone. All 
this will he changed. 'JHie agent of 
the Thnes at Marseilles will receive 
from the Alexandrian steamer the de¬ 
spatches ready on the ribbon 

of paper (a process which may he ex- 
ecutM before their arrival); he will 
take it to the telegraph office, where it 
will be attached to toe instrument, and 
will he transmitt^ direct to London 
at the rate of Ili0,000 words per hoar 
on each wire. iSro wires wiU, tfaere- 


furo, transmit three oolnnmi of the 
Times in eight minutes 11 
.If a London merchant d^ro to de¬ 
spatch an iin{Kirtant communication to 
hts oorre^ndent at Hamhui^ or Ber¬ 
lin, he wm bo able to do so, and to 
ohttdn an answer in five minutes, jao~ 
vided the letter and answer do not 
exceed a thousand words, and that 1^ 
correspondent is ready without delay 
to reply. 

If the Foreign Secretary desire to 
send an important despatch to the 
British minister at Vienna, he is 
obliged at present to expedite it by a 
queen’s messenger traveflii^; express. 
He will then have only to get it per¬ 
forated on a ribbon of paper in cha¬ 
racters knoAvn only to himself and the 
ambassador, and to forward it to Vien¬ 
na at the rate of three hundred words 
lK‘r minute, 

A project has been announced in 
the ioumals, which might be justly re¬ 
garded as the creature of some candi¬ 
date for Bedlam, if, after what we have 
stated as being actually practised, we 
could dare to pronounce anything 
the kind impracticable. The pr^eot 
wo allude to is, to carry a telegtaphio 
communication across the Auntie { 
It is proposed to onew a number of 
wires in a coating which will not be 
aflectcd by sea water, and to sink it in 
the ocean! One extremity of this 
electric cable is to be fixed at New 
York or Boston, and the other, we 
presume, at Galway 1 

On the occasion of the first meet¬ 
ing of the British Association hold in 
Dublin, in 1836, Dr. Lardner, in a 
speech delivered^ in the Rotund^ 
startled the public by a prediction, 
that ^*the day was at hand when a 
railway across Ireland, from Dublin to 
Galway, or some other western port 
connected with a lino of AtumO 
steamers, would render Ireland on« 
stage on a great highway, connecting 
London with New TorK.** It hn a 
fact sufficiently curious, that this pre¬ 
diction has been literally verified ;* 
bnt what would have been said at that 
time, had the Doctor hinted at the bare 


jT * liis aeoibmchnHimstanwtlMtpiMictmaar fdMH^impttteastatstnnttotlMMRet, 
that a steam voyage aerott the Atlan^ ww a phyrintl fanpossibnUy, to Da Lordiwr, who, 
to we have seen, was the first to >predh^ the estaWishtitiuit of steam conunonieotioa wito 
America, and who made that pred^ethm on an oceirioa it cnee so memorable etiid so pnbm 
to thaprawnte of et temethoosaodpomone. Tim mdanmy, however, bring firiwieated 
anict rim^ated by inte nt iijd ptirieai fboss ftt», dh%bt to find arientific man eom^ 
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ponibility of an electric wire crossing 
Xrelmcli and forming a part of^ one 
continuous wire uniting these capitals, 
along which streams of intelligence, 
political, commercial, and social, would 
M constantly flowing ? 

It is carious to observe how often 
that which is regarded as jlkntasdeal 
and chimencal intone age, squires 
the character of cold reality in ano¬ 
ther. Strada, in one of bis prolusions, 
says Addison, 

*' Gives an account of a chimerical corres¬ 
pondence between two friends by the help of 
a certain loadstone, which had sneb a virtue 
In it, that if touch^ by two several needles, 
when one of these iie^Ies so touched began 
to move, the other, tlioiigli at ever >>0 great 
a distance, moved at the same time and in 
the same manner. ITc tells ns that two 
ftiends, being each of them po8!>cssc(l uf these 
needles, made a kind of dial-plate, Inscrib¬ 
ing it with twenty-four ietterh, in the same 
manner as the hours of the day are marked 
upon the ordinary dial-plate. They then 
fixed one of the needles on each of tlieeo 
plates in such a manner, that it could move 
round without Impediment, so oe to point to 
any of the twenty-foor letters. Upon their 
separating (hun one another into distant 
countries, they agreed to withdraw them¬ 
selves punctually into their closets at a 
certain hour of the day, and to converse 
with one another by this their invention. 
Accordingly, when they were some hundred 
miles asunder, each of them shut himself up 
in his closet at the time appointed, and im¬ 
mediately cost his eye upon the dial-plate. 
If he bad a mind to write anything to his 
firlend, he directed bis needle to every letter 
that formed the words that he bad occasion 
for, making a fittle pause at the end of cveiy 
word or sentence, to avoid confuaon. The 
friend, in the meanwhile, saw his own sym¬ 
pathetic needle moving of itsxdf to every 
letter which that of his correspondent point¬ 
ed at. By tide means, they talked toge- 
thar across' a whole continent and convoyed 
their thoughts to one another in an instant 
om cities or mountains, seas or deserts. 

** If U. Scudeiy, or any (4hor writer of ro¬ 
mance (continues AddboiO had iniroduced 
a necromancer, who Is generally hi Uie trahi 
of a fcnight-ommt, maUng a prsaent te two 


lovers of a couple of those abovementkmed 
needles, the reader would not Iiave been a 
little pleased to have seen them correspond¬ 
ing with one another when they woe guarded 
by spies and watdies, or aerated by catdles 
and adventures. 

**Iii the meanwhile, if ever thU UventiM 
vhould be revived or puti» proctiee, I would 
propose that on the lover's dial-^iate there 
shottid be written, not only the twenty-four 
letters but several entire words, whidi have 
always a place In passionate epistles; os 
flames, darts, die, language, absence, Cu¬ 
pid, heart, eyes, bang, drown, and the 
like. This would very much abridge the 
lover’s pains in this way of writing a letter, 
as it would enable him to express the most 
useful and significant words with a single 
turn of the needle.” 

Addison wrote this in 1711. Had 
he lived an hundred and forty years 
later he would have seen not only the 
sympathetic needles of Strudn, but 
even the alphabetic dial literally real¬ 
ised. The form of magnetic telegraph 
invented by M. Siemens, and con¬ 
structed and in operation on some of 
the Prussian lines, presents the pre¬ 
cise form describe by Strada. The 
needles cstablislied at two distant sta¬ 
tions play upon two dials, on '^cli, 
instead of the twelve hours, ara en. 
graved the twenty-four letters, and 
the electric current and the mecha¬ 
nism connected with it cause the needles 
to move ^mpathetically. Whatever 
letter one is made to point at, the other 
instantly turns to the some, even 
though they should be separated by 
** cities or mountmns, seas or de¬ 
serts." 

But be might witness still greater 
miracles. A lover in Lrnidon might 
write au epistle to his mistress in Vi¬ 
enna, the handle of the pen being in 
London, and its point ara the sheet 
of p:^r ofi wblen the letter is writ¬ 
ten, being in Vienna 1 By a further 
improvement, which is announced in 
one of the memours recently read be¬ 
fore the French Institute, it appears 
that an individoal can, by means of 


mittfaig bln&das; and, although it tuu been since reflited, wA the autbeutie iwarte of the 
^ w^h eppei^ ia the Timu newspi^, of Or. Lantnac'a epeeehee ddivwed ia Dablb 
B»i^l in 18&7, to the very contrary eflhet, have been republished, the -puUfik 
to w^ it c^ideet a capital jdm agiOnst ecieDtifie men and their pre^tiooi^ 
The ZWftself t^vedthabU etory in the year 1846, when Br. Laidtaet addrowod a letter 
te the in which he repriced from the Times paper itself flie report of the «pee^ 
»om whkh it .appeared, that the atafoment made by him waajtraehsi^ tkt rsesrss. Ihii 
a^ IlM p^to^xaoqiffiti but it bu often .been* tinea, aad wffl probably ahim 
.Mtihiaetotif irdvf3;«..See Oet fid, 1846. . 
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cloctrn.clM»uiiial telegraph, pro- 
4oce Avrittdi characters 'in. erdSkary 
wrifitig upon paj[Mtf placed at any dis« 
tanoe from the writer. Thus, a mer. 
ehanl at Loudon may take a pen in 
hn hand, and with it write a letter 
or draw a bill; this letter, or this 
bill, at the mnve motnentbe com* 
mittied to paper, letter for' letter, 
and Word for wor^ in any desired 
place telegraphicJilly comiueted with 
Lotidon',' in Petersburgh for example, 
and such letter or bill, so written, 
shall be in thf handwriting, and shall 
be signed with the usual signature of 
the writer, and this shali be accom- 
jpHshed instantly upon the moven^nt 
of the pen in the hands of the writer 
in l^ndon I 

The method of working this last mi¬ 
racle is nut given in detail, but it is 
indicated with siiHicient clouriicss to 
enable.an adept to eomi)rohond its 
principle. 

At the moment^ are engaged upon 
this article, a cHumstanoe has occur¬ 
red so closely afjmnccted with the appli¬ 
cation of pwieoi’ discoveries to ele¬ 
vated purjP^,d3iat we cannot forbear 
to iidver 

Of wonderful discoveries 


mneh m, thatr>n the oceasionto which 
we are nowabpnt fb advert, thc por- 
sons who eng^d in the project in- 
eurred failure, and risked their lives, 
from their averuon to avail themselves 
of the exporienco of those who had 
luiulo mrostatiou a mere,spectacle for 
proitt. They thoiigld that to touch 
pitch they must Im dehled, and.Tirefcr- 
red danger and the risk of failure to 
such association. 

It is now alwut two months since M. 
Lumd, a chemist of .sonic dislinctiou 
at Paris, and AL Bl.xio, a member of 
tho Legislative Assembly (whose numo 
will be remembered in conneriou with 


the bloody insuwoction of June, 1848, 
wlum, bravely and humanely discharge 
ing hi.s duty m attempting to turn h'is 
guilty feUow*§itiaen.i from their course, 
he nearly shared the fate of tho Arch¬ 
bishop, and was ,s«ver^ wounded), nix2 
solved upon making 'gTa»}d^Ja«^ 
ment with a idew to obtorvej^d»j|_ 
cord the meteorological phendfiroiiatof 
the strata of the atmosphere, at a |n>ato 
height and with more precision tlnm* 
had hitherto been accomplished. lin^ 
from the motives which wc Imve 0k-* 
plained, tlse project was kojit secn*^ 
and it waf ^solved that the cxperiuient 
should be'made at an hour of i tic utoru- 


■Svliich modern science has given birth 
to, there ia perhaps noV’onu whjeh has 
been implied to useful purposes on a 
scale- so unexpectedly contracted as 
that by which wc are enabled to pene* 
trate into the immense ocean of air with 
which our globe is surrounded, and 
to examine tho ph;^stoat phenomena 
which are manifestedin its upper strata. 
One would have supposed that the mo¬ 
ment the power was conferred Uj^n' us 
to leave tho surface of the earth, and 
rise above the clouds into the superior 
regions, a thousand eager inquirers 
Wiwd present themselves as ag^ts in 
researooes in a regioh. so cbmplctely 
untrodden, if such term may Im 
permitted. ' ' 

NeverthclMlB^ tins great inyeiCttion of 
jerial naviBRtipn hM'remained almost 
hatron. uwe except tho celebrated 
i aBjial voyage of Gay-Lussac in 1804, 
the balloon, with its.wondeifulrpow-. 

‘ ert^ has been allowed to dej^ehorate' 
f iitto a mere: thmitrical exhibi^on,- es- 
“ thevacant and imi^flcctjmg'won-. 

d^f tte mnltltude.; Instead of bf^g 
anlbatnuhmit Of jdtiki^bical't^'ariid^ 
k ^ beemhe a me^'dx^je^t few 
^ bands M 


ing, and under circumstances, which 
would prevent it from degcnarating 
into an exltibition. MM. Arngo and 
Kegnault undertook to supply the serial 
voyagers with a programme of the pro¬ 
posed performance, and instruments 
suited to the projt'etod observations; 
M. Arago prepared tlie programme, in 
which was stated clearly what observa¬ 
tions weiv to be made at every stage 
of tho ascensional movement. 

It was intended that tlic balloon 
should be so managed as to come to 
rest lit certain altitudes, when baromi*- 
tric, thennometric, hygroinctric, po- 
lariscopic, and other observations, were 
to be taken and noted {the balloon after 
each series of observations to make a 
uew ascent. 

Tho precious iustruments fay which 
thdse observations were to. be made 
were prepared, and in sonie'cases aetu- 
aSy fabrreated and graduated, by the 
htuids of M.Re^dtpm himself. 

To provide tlm balloon and its appen¬ 
dages, recourse vaa had to spmo of 
.those imi^ns who have follow^ the 
' fabrication of baQoonaiwasortof trade, 
for the puat^maes of exhibition. ' . ^ 

Tn this of tbeir cnter|mti^ |fte 
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voyagers were not so fortunate, as we 
shall presently see, and still loss so in 
having taken the resolution to ascend 
alone, unaccoinpanied by a practised 
asronaut. It is probable that if they 
had sehiCted a person, such as Mr. 
Green, for example, who had already 
made freonent ascents for the mere 
purpose 01 exhibition, and who had 1)% 
come familiar with the practical ma¬ 
nagement of the machine, a inuch more 
favourable result would have ensued. 
Ab it vjaB, the two voyj^ers asamded 
for the first time, and placed them- 
selves in a position like that of a natu¬ 
ral philosopher, who, wjthout previous - 

{ )racticc, should undertake to drive a 
ocomotivo, with its train, on a railway 
at fifty miles an hour, n'^ecting the 
humble but indisjiensable ai<l of an 
perienced engine-driver. 

T1m{ necessary preparations having 
been made, and the programme and 
insiruments ])rcpared, it w'as re¬ 
solved 1» make tlio ascent from the 
garden behind the Observatory at Paris, 
a plateau of some elevation, and free 
from buildings and othei' obstacles, at 
day-break of Saturday, the 29th June. 
,.,At midm'ght the balloon was brought 
to the spot, but the inflation vras not 
completed until nearly 19 o’clock, a.m. 

It fans since been 'proved that the 
balloon was old and worn, and that it 
ought not to have been supplied for 
such an occatdon. 

It was obviously patched, and it is 
now known that two sempsti-esses were 
employed during the preceding day iu 
mending it, and some stitching oven 
was found necessary aftor it bad ar¬ 
rived at the Observatory. 

The net.work which included and 
supported the car was new, and not 
orimnally made with a vie:iv to the 
balloon it enclo^d, the consequences 
of whttdi will be presently seen. 

The night, between friday and Sa¬ 
turday, was one of eontinuarrain, anil 
the ballooit ftqd^its netting became 
thoroughly saturafed with moisture. 
By the time the inflatioig ha^ b&en com- 
ptetod, it became rvldunt that uet» 
work was too sttuiU j but in the anxiety 
to carry bto cJfect the project, tim 
cc^quoBCos of tins were most unoc- 
coimtiddy overlooked. ‘We say unac^ 
countably, because it is extremely dif- 
fioolt to conceive how cxperimeatal 
philosophei's and practised ol^mri-ers, 
tike SiM. Ar^ and Kegnault, to 
say nothing of numerous sabord^t^ 


scientific agents who were present, did 
not antidpatc what mast have ensued 
in the upper regions of the air. Ne¬ 
vertheless, such was the fact. 

On the moruing of Saturday, the in¬ 
struments being duly deposited in the 
car, the tw'o cnten?yi8ing voyagers 

J ilaced themselves in it, and the bal- 
oon, which previously had been held 
down by the strength of twenty men* 
was lilierated, and left to plunge into 
tlio ocean of air, at twenty-seven mi¬ 
nutes after ten o’clock. - 
The weather, as we have already 
stated, was unfavourable — the sky 
lH*iug charged with clouds. As it was 
the purpose of this prenect to examine 
much higher regions of the atmosphere 
thaja.thosc which it had been customaiy 
tb^ronantic exhibitors to rise to, the 
arriingemei)ts of ballast and inflation 
which were adopted were such as to 
cause the ascent to lie infinitely mom 
rapid tluin in the case of public cx- 
hilii lions; iu short, the balloon darted 
upwards with theW'cd of an arrow, 
and in two niinu^, from the mo¬ 
ment it was lil)crated>tliat is to say, 
at twenty.uine niiuulllfi past ten, 
plunged into the clouds, mid was with¬ 
drawn from the anxious vWw of the 
distinguished persons ussemlimd in the 
garden of the Observatory. 

Wlnle passing through this- dense 
cloud, the voyagers carefully observed 
the Iwoincter, and know hjf the rapid 
fall of the mei’cury that they wre as¬ 
cending with a great velocity. Fifteep 
minutes claused befoto they emei;ged 
fixnn the eioud; when they did so, 
however,' a glorious spectacle presented 
ibelf. 'fhe balloon, emerging ftom 
the superior surface of the doud, ros6' 
under a splendid canopy of iaare, and 
shone with the rays of a brilliant sun. 
Xlie cloud which they had just passed 
was soou seymnl wousand feet 
below thaa fiBy ^oim the observations 
taken \yitlrthe bnirometor and thermo- 
meto, it was afterwards found that the 
thickhesB of the cloud through which 
they hod passed 9,800 feetp,-a. 
Httle le$e than two miles. On emei^- 
ing_ from the ejoud, our observers < 
amined the-j^n^lgqtqi', and found 
the mereui4'k^~ to tlm height ofT* 
18 inches; ^ 

temperature of 45° F^. 
of the balloon above the leyel' wtoe 
sea was tlien 14,200 feet. At ^ 
roomeut of emerging ftnin the donj|^- 
M. Bari^ maib powriscopic 



tiou, wliicib e«tabJ)8hed a fact foreseen 
by Si. Anigo, that tiio liglit ivlIccU'-J 
frum the surflMe of Uie clouds was tuv 
polarised Ught. 

_ The coRtiaued and somewhat C'.ni- 
siderable fall of the baromefer iuforincAl 
the ob8(*rvc‘r!}tl»at ti«*u*asPft\t still cou- 
tinned to b»< rapid. The raia which 
had previously falh'R, andwliich wetted 
the ballodU, aud saturated thtt cordage 
forming the uet-wurk, had uow ceaswl, 
or, to .s|x,‘ak moro corivotly, the bulloeu 
bad {Missed above the region in whidi 
the rain prevailml. The strong ticliuu 
of the sun, aiul almost complete dry¬ 
ness of the air in which the vast ma¬ 
chine now floated, caused the evapo¬ 
ration of the moisture which envelojied 
it. The cordage and tl>o balloon In¬ 
coming drj, and thus relieved of u 
eertahi weight of li(|uid, was affected 
as though a quantity of ballast had 
been thrown out, and it darted up¬ 
wards with incjvased velocity. 

It was within one miiinte of eleven 
when the observers, flmling the baro¬ 
meter cense the upwHifl motion, and 
fiiuling that the machine oscillated 
round a position of equilibrium by no¬ 
ticing the bctOiing of the sun, they 
foitiKt the e{iuch favourable for anotlier 
series of observations. Tlie bnroi w*^ 
there iiulicatod that the bal|ppn*H^ 
attain csl the ^no nDou.s hei^t of 19,700 
ftH?{...; ’Ine moisture which had iuve.-.t- 
ed'fhe theinuomcter had frozen upon 
it, and obstructed, for the moment, 
#>wrv'ations wi^b it. It was while M. 
'Barral was oceppied in wiping the ici¬ 
cles from it, that, turning his eye up- 
wardsj he bidichl what would have 
la^en suflieient to have made the stout¬ 
est heart quail v^ith fear. 

To expiain'tlie catastrophe which at 
this moment, dnd at nearly 20,000 feet 
above the surface of tlie earth, and 
almut a mile above the highest strata 
efthc clouds, menaced the voyagers, 
we must recur to what we have ah^dy 
stated iu reference to the balloon and 
the net-work. As it was iuteaded to 
ascend to on unusual altitude, it was 
of course known that in consequence 
of the higldy rarefied state of the at¬ 
mosphere, and its very much diminish¬ 
ed pressufe, the gas opototned in^e 
balloon would ha^e a great teiidfacy 
to distend, and eoneeqncntly^vva^ 
most be i^owed for tte ptak^-^this 
effect The baUopn, dt 

starting, was not nearly nl$|^iUi gas, 
and yet, as we have it, veiy' 


nearly ^filled the' net-work whidh ea¬ 
ch^ it. Is it hot strange tliat some 
among the scientifle inen present did 
not foresee, that wlicu. it would ascend 
into a highly rarefied atmosphere, it 
would necessarfly distend itself to such 
a magnitude, that the netting w'ould 
bo utteiiy iusuffinent to contain it? 
Such eiibct, so strangely unforeseen, 
now disdosed itself {macUcally realised 
to the attiouished and terrified eyes of 
M. llaiTal. 

The balloon, iu filet, had so swuQed 
«.>« not oiJy ••ompletely to fill the net-, 
ting wliieh eovei'ed it, but to ft>rce its 
way, in a frigblful maimer, thrtmgh tlie 
hoop under it, from which the car and 
the voyagers were susjR'ndwL 

In short, the inflated silk protrud¬ 
ing downwartls through tlu? hoop, iiqw 
nearly touched the heads of the voy¬ 
agers. In tins emergency the remedy 
was sudSdently obvious. 

The valve must be o{)CDed, and the 
balloon bn>athed, so os to reUevo it 
from the over-inflation. Now it is well 
known tlmt the valve in this uiacliinu 
is {ikced In a sort of sli«*ve, of a length 
more or less cousiderable, counceleii 
with the lower {lai't of the balloon, 
through whuh sleeve the string of the 
valve passes, M. Bawd, on looking 
for this sleeve., found that it had dis¬ 
appeared. Furtlicr search showed that 
tlie balloon being awkwardly and im¬ 
properly placed in the enclosing net- 
woik, the valve-slccvc, instead of hang¬ 
ing clear of the hoop, liad been guthereil 
up in the net-work above the hoop: so 
that, to reach it, it would Imve been 
necessary to liave forced a passage boi 
tween the inflated silk and the ho<.m. 

Now here it must be observed, that 
such an incident could never have hap- 
penc<l to the most couuQonly-{>ractised 
balloon exhibitor, whose first measure,- 
before leaving the ground, would be to 
sticure access to, and the play of the 
valve. This, however, was, in the pre¬ 
sent case, fatally overlooked. It was, 
in fine, now quite apparent that either 
of two eilects must speedily ensue—vis., 
either the car ami the voyagers would 
be buri(4 in the inflated sflk which was 
descending won them, and thus 
would be sonocatod; or diat the force 
of distention must burst the balloon. 
If a rupture wer<^..to t«dm place in that 
4part immediately o^the cur, tlien th^ 
vpy^rs would bq. siupaeotod 1^ 

' ^iQsphm^ of hydrogen; if it sho^ 
plaee at a superior part, then. 
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iNdlopttf Mpidly dischsrgftil of its gas, 
would te precijntatod to the earth, aod 
the 'deatroctiou of its occupants len- 
dered inevitable. 

Under these dronmstances the Toy> 
acers did not lose their presence^ of 
imnd, but calmly considered their situ¬ 
ation, and promptly decidod upou the 
course to w adopted. M. Barral 
climbed up the side of the cor, and the 
nct-wotlc suspending it, and forced his 
wav through the lump, so as to catch 
hoM of the valve-sleeve. In this ope¬ 
ration, however, he waa obliged to ex¬ 
ercise a force which produced a rent in 
a part of the silk below the hoop, 'iriftd 
immediately over the car. In a mo¬ 
ment the hydrogen gas issued with ter- 
ri^ force foom the balloon, and the 
voyagers found themselves involved in 
an atmo^here of it. 

Respiration became impossible, and 
they were nearly suffocatc^d. A glance 
at nie barometer, however, .diowod them 
that they were falling to the ground 
with the moat fearful rapidity. 

During a few moments they expe¬ 
rienced all the anguish attending as¬ 
phyxia. From this situation, however, 
they were reheved more speedily than 
they could then have im^ned possible; 
but the cause which relieved them soon 
became evident, and inspired them with 
fivsh terrors. 

■ M. Barral, from the indications of the 
barom^r, knew that they were being 
precipitated to the surface of the earth 
with a velocity so prodigious, tWt the 
passage of the Imlloon through theatmus- 
phere dispelled the muss of hydrogen 
with whitm they had been surrounc^. 

It was, nevertheless, evident that 
the snuiU rent wluch bad been produced 
m the lower port of the balloon, by the 
abortive attempt to obtain accusB to the 
valve, could not have l^Cen tito c^use of 
a fall so rapid. 

M» Bomd accordingly proceeded to 
examine the external surface of the 
balloon, »s for aa it wot visiblfi from 
the ear, and, to his astomsbnent and 
terror, he discovered that a. rupttme 
hml t^en place, and that a tent w«a 
made about five iect in length along 
. the equator of the inaciune,' through' 
which, rf course, the gas was now es- 
ciq>mg in immense qdantitieB. He(« 
was tHe cause of thi'fr^tful predinU 
tati^ of.sthe doM^t, and a somroe of« 
itogilne^t dw^^dn toe Mi. 

H, Bmnd^^mjptly deddedon the 
course to he . 


It Vas resolved to check the descent 
by the discharge of the ballast, ami 
evmy other artJme of weighl:.^ But this 
process, to be efToctual, remured to be 
conducted with considerable coolness 
and skill. They were some thousand 
feet above the clouds. If the ballast 
were dismissed too soon, the balloon 
must agwn acmiire a perilous velocity 
before It would readi the earth. If, 
Cliche other hand, its descent were not 
moderated in time, its fell might be¬ 
come so precipitate as to be ungo¬ 
vernable. Nine or ten sand-bags being, 
therefore, reserved for the last and criti¬ 
cal moment, all the rest of the ballast 
was discharged. The fall being still 
frightfully rapid, the vergers cast out, 
os they descended through the cloud al¬ 
ready mentiemed, every article of weight 
which they hod, among which were 
the blankets and womlen clothing 
which they had brought to cover them 
in the upjier regions of the atmos¬ 
phere, their shoes, several bottles of 
wine, all, in fine, save and except the 
philosophical instruments.' These they 
regarded as the soldier,does his 
not to be surrendered save with lifo. 
M. Bixio, when about to throw over 
a trifling apparatus, called an aspirator, 
exposed of copper, and filled with 
waW, -was forbidden by M. Barral, 
ami obeyed the injunctijj|np,i,,^j,^,,^^ 
They soon emerged froSn ffie lower 
stratum of the cloud, through which 
they had fallen in less than two mi¬ 
nutes, having taken fifteen minuteu to 
ascend tiiroagh it. The earth was 
now in sight, aod they were dropping 
upon It liKe a stone..^ Every wmghty 
i^cle had been dismissed, except the 
nine sand-ham which had been design- 
ediy reserved to break the shock on 
arwving at the surface. They observed 
timt they were dite^ly over some vine- 
grounds near Laghy, in the depart- 
numt of the .Brine and Marne, -and 
could distmctly see a numbm* of.ia- 
bonrers engagm in their ordinaiy -ibil, 
who regarded with unmeasured asto- 
nishme^ the enormous 0b|M^ about 
to dreq) upon them. It was only when 
they amved at a few hundred fe^frpiia 
the oarfeee that the i^ne hi^ of sand 
were dropped by It. Band,' and by 
thie maoceuTxe me lives of the vby.1 
agers were probably saved. .The bal- 
reached the graund, and the car 
struok'among the idnes. Happily the. 
wind was^ntie} but gentle as it was 
it was sumw^y fwting upon the enor- 
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mous sur&fie of Uw balloon, to drag the 
car along tbe grOiMd, as if it word 
drawn byBory and uagoremable horSos. 
Kow arriTOd a moment of diffiroitjr 
and dao^» whidiaiao had been fore, 
seen and {wovided finr by M. Barral. 
If either of tbe voyagars had sins^ 
loi^jed ftom the car, ihoballobo, Ugnt* 
ened of so much weight, wonld dare np 
again into the mr. Neither voyager 
would consent, then, to porcbase his 
own safety at tiie risk of the other. M. 
Barral, therefore, threw his body half 
down from the car, laying hold of the 
vine-stakes, as he was dnmgcd along, 
and directing M. Bixio to hold fast to 
his feet. In this way the two voyagers, 
by their nnitcd bodies, formed a sort of 
anchor, the arms ^ M. Barral playing 
the part of the fluKe, and the body of 
M. Bixip that of the cable. 

In thk vi^y M. Barral was dragged 
over abortion of the vineyard rapidly, 
without any other injur}* than a scratch 
or cohtusion of the face, produced by 
one of the vine-stakes. 

■The labourers just referred to mean- 
while collected, and pursued the bal¬ 
loon, and finally* succeed in securing 
it, and in liberating the voyagers, whom 
they afterwards umnkcd for the bottles 
of excellent wine which, as they sup¬ 
posed, had fallen from the heavens, 
and which, wonderful to relate, had 
not been broken from the fall, although, 
as has been stated, they bad been dis¬ 
charged above the clouds. The asto¬ 
nishment and perplexity of the rustics 
can be imagined on seeing these bot¬ 
tled drop in the vineyard. 

This foot also shows how po-pendi. 
cularly the balloon must have dropped, 
since the bottle^ dismissed from such 
a height, fell in the same field where, 
in a miaute afterwards, the balloon also 
dropped- 

Tto entire descent from the altitude 
of twenty thousand feet was' efieotod 
in seven minutes, being at the average 
rate of fifty feet per second. 

In fine, we have to report that tibesc 
adventurou^. partisans of scietnoe, no- 
think disctmiagcd by the catastremhe 
wh»ui has oeeusred, have resolved tp 
renew the e:iq)erim«at under, as may 
be hoped, 1^ ifuun^icious mroum. 
stAbces and we trust tlut (m the next 
ooek^on th(^ will not disdain to avail 
themsfdves of the cb>i^fetaonand pre- 
sen^ of sdmm one ^tnosa persons, who 
havii^ Idtihtfto iawial navL 

of fUKwe. 


meut, will, doubtlesjsi, be t^o happy to 
invest one at least of thehr labours with 
a more useful and m^ noble chuac' 
ter. 

Our limits want us thanUs artide,. 
which has dready exceeded custom^i 
bounds,‘miut come to a close. We 
must, therefore, leave to others to pur¬ 
sue the conse(|uenees of the inventions 
which we have in tlicK pages hastily 
indicated. What social, immmerciat 
and political changes may not be looked 
for, when dl the great centres of popu¬ 
lation, industry, and commerce have 
been brought into intettectual contain ! 
when persons and things are carried 
over the surface of the land at a mile 
a minute, and intelligence at the rate 
of a couple of hundred thousand miles 
per second 11 

The author of some of the most po¬ 
pular fictions of the day has affirmeii. 
that in adapting to bis purpose the re- 
suits of his personal observation on 
men and manners, bo bad found lum- 
self compelled to mitigate the red in 
order to bring it within the limits of 
the probable. No attentive and con¬ 
templative observer of the progress of 
the arts of life, at the present time, can 
fail to be struck with the prevalence of 
the same character in their results as 
that which compelled the writer alluded 
to to suppress the most wonderful of 
what had fallen under his eye, in order 
to bring his descriptions within the 
bounds of credibility. 

Many are old enougjbt to remember 
tbe lime when persons, correspondence, 
and merchandise were transported from 
place to plaeo in this country by stage¬ 
coaches, vans, andw^ns. 

In those days the mt-coacb, with 
its team of spanking blood-horses, and 
its blufif driver, with brcAd-brimraed 
hat and drab box-coat, from which » 
doxen Capes were pendant, who 
died the rihltow** with such constun. 
mate art, could pick a fiy from the ear 
of tbe off-icader, and turn into tbe 
gateway of Chariitg-Oross. with the- 
precisiim of a geometrieiin, were the 
topics oltlm mounded odj^rotion of 
the traveller. G|»!t(dfieoadies obtained 
a ip^al cdebrBy and fiivonr With the 
public. 

We cannot feq^ henr^ eye of the 
’tovelier gUstetim when he mentioned 
thw Brighton ^ Age,’* the Glasgow 
" Mail,*^ the Shnmbury "Won^,” 
or the Exeter <*jGefiMae(v’’-««4h6 4if^ 
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‘wlicb oiade its trip in five hours, and 
the Defiance, which acfjaired its fame 
by completing the journey between 
London and^xeter in less than thirty^ 
hours. 1l\ 

The rapmeupculation-of intelligence 
was also the boast of those times. 
Witli whut pride was it not announced 
that the nows of each afternoon formed 
a topic of conversation at toa-tables the 
same evening, twenty miles from Lon¬ 
don, and that the morning Jounials, 
still damp from the press, were served 
at breakfast within a radius of thirty 
miles, as early as the freqiienters of 
tlie l^ndon clubs received tuem. 

Now lot us imagine that some pro¬ 
found thinker, deeply versed in the 
resources of Science and Art at that 
epoch, were to have gravely and pub. 
liuly predicted that the generation ex¬ 
isting then and there would live to 
see all these admirable performances 
become obsolete, and consigtmd to 
the history of the past; that they 
would live to regard such vehicles as 
the Age and D^^ivce the clumsy ex¬ 
pedients of past times, and their celerity 
such as to satisfy those alone who 
were in a backward state of civili. 
sation I 

Let ns imagine that such a person 
were to affirm that his contemporaries 
would live to see a coach like the Exe¬ 
ter Defiance making its trip, not in 
thirty, butin five hours, and drawn, not 
by two hundred blood horses, but by 
a moderate-sized stove and four bushels 
of coals! 

Let us further imagine the same 
sagacious individual to declare that 
his contemporaries would live to see 
a building erected in the centre of 
XxHidou, in the cellars of which ma¬ 
chinery _ .would be provided for the 
ffibrlcation of artyhial lightning, which 


should be supplied to order, at a fixed 
price, in any quan^ty retinired, and 
of my prescribed force ; that canduc-. 
tors would bo carried frmn this building 
to all parts of the Muptry, by which 
such Ughifting should be sent at will; 
that in the attics of this same building 
would be provided certain small in¬ 
struments like barrel-organs or piano- 
fortes,' played on by boys; that by 
means of these instruments, the afore¬ 
said Ugbtnmg should, at the will and 
pleasure of the said boys, deliver mes- 
sages. 9>t.'.any PaH of Europe, from 
retersburgh to Naples; and in fine, 
that answers to such messages should 
be received instantaneously, and by 
like means: that in this same building 
offices should be provided, whore any 
lady or gentleman lAght enter, at any 
hour, and for a few shUlings send 
a message by lightning to Paris or 
Vienna, and by wmting for a few mo¬ 
ments, receive an answer I 

If such predictions had been ha¬ 
zarded by any individual, however 
eminent might be his reputation, and 
great his acquirements, ho would be 
inevitably set down as a fitter occu- 
pant of Bedlam than any other place 
of abode. Yet most of these things 
have come to pass, and the rest oiuy 
wait the completion of the mechanism 
necessary to execute them. Such 
things have become so interwoven with 
our daily habits, that familtarity has 
blunted the edge of wonder. 

Compared with all such realities, 
the illusions of Oriental romance grow 
pule; fact stands higher than fiction in 
the scale of the marvellous; the feats 
of Aladdin are tamo and dull; and the 
Genius of the Lamp yields precedence 
to the Spirits which preside over the 
Battery and the Boiler. 
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BCENBfl Faoai AK AaTtSV'S LIFB IN PAIUS, FEBBtTABV, l«W. 
CBAFTEll i. 


“ F«r«w«U I » vord natt be owl hath been. 

A (uund vhldh makM ui Unger—y«V—farewell I"—Ciilt.nx tf4X0i,D. 


pARTiNtis are rarely otherwise than 
sad ; even the schoolboy has his little 
grief when starting for the holidays. 
Jt inay be for a boy-friend* a tree, a 
flower, a pet, the young housemaid, or 
the old housekeeper; it is sad,indeed, to 

f iart from what we like or love; the 
ast shake of hands, the last look, the 
last kiss tears the heart. But by how 
much sadder is it to neither press the 
hand nor kiss the lips which we have 
often pressed and kissed with fervent 
warmth, when parting, at the most, 
for four and twenty hours, to say fare¬ 
well in an affected tone of carelessness, 
feeling one is watched, suspected, when 
months must intervene before we kiss 
those lips again, if ever. 

There are such trying scenes in life, 
and wa remember one. 

Brandon, to his horror, was ushered 
into a crowded drawing-room. Though 
no skilled man of the world, the youth 
had still sufficient power with his lips 
to work them into one of those every¬ 
day smiles in common use; and though 
he had not seen, he guessed the pre¬ 
sence of two soft blue eyes, which, 
guarded as they were, still looked on 
no one half so kindly as on him, and 
seemed to feel and know the cause 
why they had been as yet unnoticed by 
the new arrival. 

** You leave us to-day, Reginald,.” 
said the hostess, mother of Blue-eyes; 
and being also an old friend of Bran¬ 
don’s, used his Christian name. 

“ Yes,' I leave to-day.” 

** We*ll all miss you very much." 

** You’re very kind to say so." 

. ** Tom, especially.” 

V ** I wish to Jove,” said the gentle¬ 
man alluded to, " I was going with 
you, but here I'm stuck.” 

I wish it too, Tomwhile Bran- 
dontftbe&rt added, "but alone, Tom, 
and in tny place.” 

** You have not looked, or bowed to 
Mary (Blue-eyes) yet,” remarked the 
hostess. ** She has beea trying all she 


can to get a bow from you; I suppose 
you have thrown away your manners 
to travel more at ease and lightly." 

Blue-eyes looked up. Brandon met 
them, and expressed a thousand par¬ 
dons for not having bowed before, but 
he really had not seen her, her side 
f-ice was turned—as if he didn't know 
Blue-eye’s profile, nor ever touched 
it with his lips. Well, well, if lies can 
he excused, they must be love’s red 
lies, that publish their disgrace in 
blushes, and publicly atone, as Bran¬ 
don’s cheeks did on the moment, for 
the errors of his lips. 

“ I assure you,” added Brandon, “ i 
had no intention of going away without 
taking leave of you, Mary, as well as 
of all my kind friends here.” Manly and 
outspoken in words, but only a throw¬ 
ing of dust into honest people’s eyes; he 
had devotedly hoped and prayed to find, 
and—yes, why should not it be writ¬ 
ten down?—and Mss, IBue-eyes alone 
within that very drawing-room, the 
hostess and his other friends being out. 

“ I am very sure,” smd Blue-eyes, 
“you would not do any tjhing so rude." 

This was perfectly trite; ha was in¬ 
capable of it. 

The conversation fiaggedi rallied, 
flagged again ; some visiters #ent off, 
fresh came in; Blue-eyes and Brandon 
so placed as not even to talk common¬ 
place, with which skilled hands can 
sometimes baflie a whole company, and 
interchange their thoughts. 

An hour passed. In one hour more 
Brandon bad to start. Brandon felt 
sick at heart, and then grew desperate. 
Bine-eyes trembled, looked.to Bran* 
don, paled, blushed, and while her lips 
made answer to common-place r^marj^ 
her heart throbbed tumultuously with 
love uid with despidr. 

The clock upon the (diimney struck--* 
a quarter gone firom Brandon's hour; 
three quariera atill remained to paclk 
a tronbi catch ia rattway train, and- 
adieu to tfll he oeTed for most in Ufh. 
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It wiM laokT Brandon’s rMideuco was tba world, more tftuoh than ]>resswe, 
near hU friends, and both were near and yet it paweih Ube an dectjric shook, 
the station, or Brandon night as wdi to BrftitdeQ’w heiwi. Strange cennex« 
hare given up his journey for that day, ion that betwee»a heart and a Bttie 
at all events. band that tooob«d another hand. 

*• Do you know, Re^oald," said ** Do you know, Be^lnidd,'* said the 
Tom, ** you had better not be late ? bostan, who up to this bad been en- 
its devilish near the time.” This was gs^d, nose to nose, with a kadinw 
a heartless vagabond, whose delights lady scandaUspeaker of the day,.**! 
were luggige, and eonfuuon, and see* quite agree with Tom, it’s getting 
ing peopm off. very near the time.” 

** I must show you,” said Blue>Oyes ** Well, I beHeve 1 must at lensth 
to a lady visiter, <* the worsted pattern bid you all good bye," and Brandon 
1 am working for a stool.” rose. 

** Do; that’s a dear." The worsted pattern fell, and Mary 

** You are a little in advance of stooped, and Brandon too, to pick it 
rulway time,” answered Brandon to up; and on his cheek he felt dear Bine* 
his friend. eye’s warm breath beating, and clus* 

** I am not so sure of that,” rejoined twing light brown ringlets &Ii, and 
young Tom. heard the whispered Saxon word 

Blue-e^s bad risen for the pattern, ** farewell,” and that was all; they 
and stood between the chair that Brno- picked the worsted pattern op. 
don sat on and the table in the drawer **Coaie, now, bolt," whispered Tom, 
of which the pattern lay. who was deep.seeing, and humane at 

*' I’ll not he responsible, recollect, heart, ** don’t mind the rest.” 

if you are late, Heginald," said Tom, ** Mother, Reginald hasn’t time to 
i^ter a moment’s pause, in the tone of shake hands with you all, so be won't 
a roan who has discharged his duty, and make any jealous, but bids you all good 
buttons his coat. bye through meand Tom pushed and 

It was the very gentlest pressure in bustled off with Reginald Brandon. 


CHAFTEE n. 

■ TIm letlwr UU«th**tlie glTelh lift." 

Thxt night a girl knelt in prayer by smoking, too-~they say it leads to had, 
her bedside. 'The sin must truly have besides ’twould spoil his lovely teeth ; 
been great, the orime of darkest dye, be always show a them when he smiles ; 
which the apparent fervour and deep and, oh I preserve him, too’’ (here 
•orrow of that prayer and girl would there were tears and sobs), ** from 
not have blottra out for ever in the loving any one but me.” And so the 
sight ofiieaven. The recording angel, prayer went on | a strooge medley, it 
as he noted down that broken,irreguiar » true, of vanities and sinful aspira* 
iqtpeal, may have dropped tears for tions. Condemnable it may be in the 
aecretgrirf sedking relief from heaven; eyes of stern oritlos; batreeoilect, good 
bat they were not tears that blotted friends, that you must take our bwoine 
out; they served to register for ever as you find her; and she’s not an 
a girl's heartfelt prayer for him she angel~.never tried to pass for siteh, 
loved. hut just a fair, very fair, weak«~per- 

Tbe prayer, perohmice, m%ht not haps, too, some might call it very 
have been considered orth^im, judged weak—kind, loving sister, women. 

1^ a bendb of modern hieing; tliOTe And still, in spite of alU that prayer 
were soritwords, and vowsb and wishes wss gentle, holy, true; and suobf per- 
breaibedsas om but rmrdiy meets with cbanee,iB spirit too, as early Christians 
ift obnridi ruhriorons and rituals ; fw may have breathe^ when prayer as 
iastanoe, there were phrases of this yetwaayoang,8adclamsy,andlramely, 
nature accredit **Obf may we meet full many a day in their own dear 
ngaia'%-^ Never to separate’’...-.Pre* land of Syria, 
aervcMm firamidl liliifrQm For trim it i8.,.,.and pity that it 

winf^vfroi|i parthi'*Ajsd, oht from shquldbp triia-4n ifitter ^s,.ttoe 
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Itoii crept among oar eborches, to a 
great extent^ a oertoin cold, fornolar, 
aacerdotal alang, vbieh, whether it 1^ 
lued for dkcourie or for prayer, is 
grating to the ear; and if it ever reach 
a heart at oil, it must be one most 
regolarly predisposed, and nothing of 
a rebel 

And, notwithatanduig the inereased 
erudition of the age, and with it, too, 
the proved abilities of tnanv valjied 
chiem of the great Estahlishai (%urch 
In ]&igland, it maybe fairly t^nlated 
whether, if the liturgy of that Church 
was losl^ iu maDUSoript and memory, 
and bad to be re-written, we would 
not have a very different production 


from tbatwhieh now existi. Superior 
it might be « the ahovrof learning, 
but in purity, uuiveraality, oad, per- 
dhanoe to^ in humility, three aeu* 
turies belund. 

The prayer that giri breathed to 
heaven, we mant luppoae waa heard, 
unit though it was, amid the many 
pravere—how many of a difibrent aort 
<»-thatrose from earth) for soon relK 
ance came, and hope, with &ltb, too, in 
thathope. While, foUowing them, came 
tears of gratitude, and gentle dreams 
of joyous meetings um^rved, with 
love, embraces, kisses given, and tbeso 
were sealed with sleep. 


LHAVrEK ui. 


■ A gretteirvncli,» deeper hit, 

A .hock to oii«, »thuaderholt to «U." 


We meet our hero on a different 
scene from that on which we left him. 
He is borne along with the armed 
populace, who mount the staircase of 
the grandest palace in Europe; the 
old master has flown through one 
portal, as the new masters have en> 
fered by the other. Their fathers did 
the same before them $ it is an old 
chapter of French history reprinted^, 
the rehearsal of a favourite play. 

Reginald Brandon’s head was addled; 
the clamour and fierce looks, with the 
wild laughter, and wilder greetings of 
the victors-^their swords and sabres 
waving in the press like tails of game 
hounds. The joy was great, indeed; 
the fox hod been unearthed at last. 

His head, indeed, was addled—the 
scene was like a vivid dream~.the day 
of Marie Antoinette again ; bat still 
he bore along through anteobambers, 
galleries, grand apartments. £roo> 
tions force most men, at least the 
yonng, to join or to oppose. Reginald 
war not the straw to struggle with 
riiat stream, and so he.yelped in with 
the savage pack, hurrah'd, yelled, and 
played his j^t right manfully in that 
wondrous earoiviu. 

And they' were hot upon tiiat old 
king, too; the very ]<^ were biasing 
atilf, mid not half burnt on the beartb, 
ufhere, hearing counsel from a motley 
Offtinet of boys mid women, and stray 
men, he fingered, for the last time, a« 
a king. 

t^n in they broke, through efaam* 


ber, bath, and boudoir, where even 
princes should have tapped moat lov* 
ingly to be admitted; there the Boor* 
bon women, freed from those eyes 
that do so love to pry into, and stare 
upon the great, might bathe, as Venus 
does, without restraint, and robe, un« 
robe, disport themselves as willed 
their humoura and light whims. 

Love gifts, pretty trifles, looks of 
braided hair, garters blue or red» san< 
dais, robes for night and day; there 
they were streweu, torn, borne off in 
triumph. It waa feeling, as it were, 
the glory of the thing, to roll about a 
royal bed, attired in a royal robe: 
it was a real democratio revel. 

But life is everywhere made up of 
contrast; it is struige, it is true. Re* 
ginald had wandered at hap^haaord 
through the Palace of the Tmfieries, 
avoiding when he could the densely 
crowded chambers. At length ho 
reached a little spiral atairoase, thiekly 
carpeted i he followed, and it led him 
to a room, whose door waa closed, 
and on the panelling there waa written 
in fresh ink, not yet well ^ied« the 
sentenoe: ** Salon de lecture On 
ne doit pas y cuU-er**-^** Vive la Re> 
pttbliqne, le 24 Fevrier.” Oitt hero 
disobeyed the order, and went in; he 
foumi himself in presence of eu dd 
man, seated tronamlljr in an easy diair, 
reading » book, irmn wMob he raised 
his eyes aa Brandtm entered. Thm 
was such a quiet in the room, so dif¬ 
ferent from tm scene bdot, and aueb 
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cctejMiiurd in the old man’s filce> that 
Reginald felt as though h* were « 
trea|)aiser« and mechanicalljr exclaimed: 

*‘-I*ardon, sir, I fear I have in* 
traded I” 

** Not in the least, sir; you are an 
Englishman, and obeyed your national 
instinct.” 

Ob, for that matter, sir, I presume 
I have as good a right»~-.” 

To be here as 1 have; quite, as 
good; that little afficke I put up on 
the door, in order to enjoy a quiet rest, 
would have kept a French mob out, but 
not an Englishman ; the nationalities 
are quito distinct." 

Keginald was still standing. 

** Be seated, sir, I pray you," said 
the old man, "and tell me how are 
they getting on down stairs.” 

** Why, much the same way as when 
you left them, I pri'siiine.” 

** 1 left them halfan*liour rigo; 
1 knew Fd hnd some quiet nook to 
re.Ht in.” 

“ One would need repose after such 
a scene,” said Brandon, feeling his ad¬ 
dled head. 

" Oh, it's very good in its way, but 
not complete." 

« How so?” 

“ Why, there are only two elements 
en sciine—the people and the palace 
the absence of tlie king leaves a vaeiiuin 
it' there were even a prince or two, or 
else a Bourbon woman with a chih' ' 
and the old man sighed. 

**God be thanked there’s not.” 

** Ah, sir, it's plain you are nothing 
of an artist—no taste for the sublime.” 

“ I abhor blood.” 

** What a cold nature.” 

** And murder." 

1 don’t think I ever saw a more 
distinct nationality," said the old man, 
thou^tfiilly. 

** I gr^y.e to^ see an old man hold 
such aab^tnary views." 

** The eleuients ^ our minds are 
very different} I sec you cannot even 
understand me." 

I hope there is some mtAtake.** 

** t wonder edold a mar. glsfs 
of water j I feel very thirstyj” said the 
old man, rlsh^. 


" Better have seme wine, or a glass 
of Gc^nao; the brandy h exquisite; 1 
had a petit verre of it, but 1 don’t 
care to join you in another." 

** Do you know, sir," and the old man 
eyed Brandon with an air of great at« 
tention, ** I never saw a more mark* 
ed nationality than your’s.' Brandy- 
brandy—wine and brandy, very mark¬ 
ed.” 

« Well, sir, will you try another 
stroll below," 

“ I have no objection." 

'* But 1 fear there’s not a picture in 
the whole of it." 

*' Parbleu 1 I was taking off this 
book, and though it is very interesting, 
it’s not my property,” and the old man 
threw it on the table. 

*• Why down stairs, they’re taking 
away every thing—who's to prevent 
you?” 

*' There it is again, your nationality. 
L'ainour du gain—very curious. No, 
no, iny friend, 1 will not take it; yon 
can’t, of course, understand why, our 
instincts being so different, but I won't 
take it. Come, shall we go down ?” 

There was in the Tuileries that day 
the portrait of a Bourbon prince, 
whose blue, melancholy, life-like eyes 
seemed to look down in sadness on a 
scene which France might never have 
recorded had he lived; it was that of 
Ferdinau'l Philippe, Duke of Orleans, 
the eldest and the best-beloved of 
Louis Philippe's sons.* 

Women loved that face ; and Eng- 
lishwoiuen above all. There was a 
poetic heroism, tempered with a gentle¬ 
ness, that came from whnt was good 
or generous, not from weakness, ever 
pourtrayed through it. 

In the camp, or council, men would 
feel a wish to follow him t in the court 
and salons, womengavc him more than 
their good wishes. He had taken up 
n marked line of poliiical conduct, and 
yet his enemies wmre few ; and at his 
early death, the young, and old, the 
wrinkled and the fair,, mourned for 
that brillant man with like sincerity. 

They had cut down around him, on 
that day, marshals, princes, dukes, 
every portrait, every bust, thid eobid 


* bM 'a siMftoh of Amoy. Up to a tate hour cm the 24th <4 Febraa^, portrait 

was Htidanli^l^' am was db w^r die only witness to die settle described'. ' A .gaUaiit, ^u- 
oatodditdi ottrii^sn,.<Hie who btoad as well as ^piU it, was btsudulg at the wring's 

si(b, atelig widrbther {Heads. - . * ' 
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recal atfaclimcnt to the Bonrbon race; 
even the heroes of the empire were 
not spared. The military fault that 
caused a national disaster, was visited 
upon the portrait with a zest dimin* 
ished only by the thought that it was 
not alive. 

And still no hand was raised, as yet, 
to damage or insult the portrait of that 
Diihe of Orleans. 

It must be that the good men do, or 
even show the wish to do, lives after 
them. 

Brandon and his new acquintanco 
were gazing on this portrait. A little 
distance off, a woman did the same; 
she was young, and of the Saxon type. 
Was it a deep or shallow mystery that 
bound her to that spot?—a whim, 
arisen on the moment, for a face she 
could have loved, or such as some 
creative dream had once presented ; 
or w.^s it not .some deeper sentiment 
which gave those eyes that look of 
earne.st sailness, tho.se lips that quiver¬ 
ing motion, and all that graceful figure 
such a grief-like attitude. What 
epitaph so enviable, and so true, as 
that which sorrow traces on a woman’s 
heart. 

A drunken vagabond in a blouse c.smo 
up } he was like a dt’.stroying devil for 
the fine arts; whatever showed superior 
tjxste seemed treason to hi.s soul. ^ His 
speci<*i]ity wiis to destroy the beautiful; 
and if in the progress he hacked at 
chairs and tables, or slashed his gleam¬ 
ing sabre through a lustre or a polished 
mirror, it was only just to keep his 
hand in till some worthier object 
caught his eye. 

He reeled up to the portrait of the 
royal duke, and poised his sabre for 
a well-directed cut; the woman seized 
his arm— 

** What do you mean, woman ?’’ ho 
exclaimed. 

** You must not touch him.” 

« Must not! Who says must not?— 
that’s a good one.” 

How it might have ended if an¬ 
other actor had not interposed, of 
course is doubtful. A ra^ed Blouse 
addressed his fellow-Blouse—• 

** Citizen, that is the Duke of Or¬ 
leans, you must not touch him; he 
was a brave heart, and, besides, he is 
dead; we must respect him.” 

" I did not know who it was—it was 
only at the painting 1 cut.” 

« There are plenty of others that 
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deserve to be cut down; but don’t 
touch this ore.” 

*• I tel! you I did not know it was 
the duke—I resect him.” 

Ho lowered his destroying sabre, 
and, looking like a guilty man, slunk 
off; but soon an ohjeet of the lino 
arts chased the cloud aw.ay—the sabre 
rallied; and h.*iving sliced the head 
from off the statue of a .Venus, the 
Blouse recovered onco again his self¬ 
esteem. 

*' How can I thank you ?” 

Citoyenne,” replied the ragged 
Blouse, ** I accept your thanks, ah 
though T do not want them; I am of 
the true Kcpuhlic, and it respects the 
brave, no matter under what banner 
they may fight.” 

The woman courtscyed, tbo Blouse 
raised his cap ; and, with a last look 
at the portrait, sho vanished through 
the crowd. 

" That would make a beautiful pic¬ 
ture,” said the old man. 

“ Yes,” answered Reginald, moved 
by the deepest emotion. 

“ Vaes,” said the old man, in a 
mocking tone; you other English 
always answer by a * yes’; your * yes ’ 
alone distinguishes you from the brute 
creation ; the sublimest emotions of 
life expressed by a monosyllable—rnon 
Dieti! what an organisation!” 

“ We would be the better, I think, 
of a little fresh air,” said Reginald. 

Of all the airs in life, give me the 
fresh air. Ha, ha, very good; how 
your English nature, Mr.—Mr.—■ 
what is your name ?” 

" Brandon.” 

•* Brandy! Brandy 1—what a Saxon 
name. Well, Isay, Mr. Brandy, your 
English nature could never have 
uttered that bon-mot.” 

** Never, sir, on my life.” 

'*Come,this is theway; let ushasten 
out; this noise will destroy the unity 
of that scene in my head. What a 
soul that woman has for the sublime I—. 
sho would have given her blood for 
that {Minting.” 

«< Do you think there was no deeper 
sentiment to actuate ?” 

*• Have you then yet to learn, my 
young friend, that there is no moving 
power in life so great as love of the 
sublime ? The sublime is one and in¬ 
divisible—there are not two sublimes ; 
and once you love, you love for ever 
and the same. Now all other love. 
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even in the stronj^est form—for in¬ 
stance, what you English call domestic 
love, fire side love, fourpost-bed love, 
wife love—all such love wc see fluc¬ 
tuate, vary, change. Your wife dies, 
you take a second, or a third, as 
• the case may be ; or you die, and 
your wife replaces you. Now, there 
IS nothing sublime in all that. No, 
rely on it, my friend, love of the sub¬ 
lime could alone have sustained that 
woman ; any other supposition would 
argue her a fool. For how else could 
that portrait interest her ; had it ani¬ 
mal life?—could it speak to her ? To 
be sure, she might kiss it ; hut could 
it kiss her ? Answer me that, voila 
touto la question." 

Pray, sir, are you a married man?" 
asked Reginald. 

« I am not, sir—I never will bo ; 
and 1 will tell you why. There was a 
friend of mine, an artist, who had a 
passion for blue eyes-*' 

Reginald blushed almost audibly, 
but at least most visibly. The old 
man noticed it, and smiled. 

" What are you smiling at, sir ?" 
said Brandon, rather pettishly. 

I was only thinking could that 
colour have a charm for you, also." 

'< I did not say it had ; you have 

no reason, sir, to-" 

Don’t get angry, I had no reason, 
but you, perhaps, are going to give 
me some. However, allow me to con¬ 
tinue ; my story may, perhaps, apply. 
Well, as 1 was saying, thisfiiendof 
mine had a passion for blue eyes—bo 
thought they hud a touch of heaven in 
them. One day he knelt to them— 
they looked kindly on him. The up- 
shut is, he got married. I watched 
his position with the deepest interest, 
resolving to be guided hy his fate. He 
struggled hard, night and day, toeoiik- 


hine the two loves—the domestic and 
the sublime. Poor fellow, he failed ; 
five weeks’ house-keeping convinced 
him of his error. 1 took warning, 
and avoided a like fate. My love can 
live upon eau suert^e; but faith his 
love requires champagne frappe two 
or three times a week. Now, my 
young friend, be warned in time. If 
you do marry, let it not be for the 
ideal or sublime, or you will be sadly 
disappointed. That marriage mania 
has .spoiled the most promising artists 
of the age.” 

“lam so poor an artist, that I can 
hardly count in the category of those 
to whom your law applies.” 

“ Well, my young friend, we must 
separate; 1 am going homewards, to 
sketch down the incidents of this day. 
Here is my card, should you wish to 
cun tinueuur acquaintance.” 

The old man bowed, and they sepa¬ 
rated. 

As ho turned homeward up the 
centre alley of the Tuilleries, that 
opens upon the splendid Place de la 
Concorde, various and rapidly-succeed¬ 
ing were the thoughts of Reginald 
Brandon j his head was in a state of 
ferment; it was like a panorama—he 
did not reflect, he did not try; his head 
was given‘up to scenic purposes. 

“ You have something the matter 
witii your head. Monsieur Reginald,” 
said his porter, as he reached home. 

“ Nothing to signify, Josephe.” 

Pour fellow! there was a palace full 
of armed men, hacking up, and down, 
and round about it at that very mo¬ 
ment ; while calmly looking on the 
scene were two blue eyes: tliey, too, 
were sad, but softer in expression than 
the portrait’s—and tlie figure was a 
girl’s. 


CtlAriEK IV. 

Till! MORSINX AVTKR a BBV0J.!'T10N. 


“ Pauline, where the devil are my 
boots? Josephe’s ve’.v late with them 
to-day. I want to go*out ?” 

“ I’ll go see. Monsieur Reginald.” 

“ Josephe I Josephe 1 Monsieur Re¬ 
ginald awaits his boots." 

“ Silence, ray girl; don’t cry so : 
you’ll disturb my husband. While 
you speak, he organises a plan of go¬ 
vernment. 1 know nothing of the 
boots.” 


“ But, madam. Monsieur Reginald 
must have his boots.” 

Well, it is only natural he should 
wish to have his boots ; perhaps my 
sou knows something of them. Au¬ 
guste, dear Auguste, know you any¬ 
thing of Monsieur Reginald’s boots ?’’ 

** I know' nought of the English¬ 
man’s boots, mamma.” 

“ Look, dear, if they are not behind 
, that door.” 
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** In effect, they are, mammn.” 

“ Are they cleaned, Auguste V” 

** No, manima.” 

“ Will you polish them, dearest ’ ” 

** I cannot, upon uiv honour, inatu* 
tna.” 

You know it is for your papa." 

Well, for papa’s sake 1 undertake 
them.” 

Reginald's boots shone with unusual 
splendour, as he descended the stair- 
oa^e, and with reason—the Gallic 
chaunt of ^ 

Junnlf lu I'mni-o I’Anglui* ne regnem," 

had harmonised so thoroughly the 
movement of the brush in Auguste 
Flottunl's hand. .lusephe sallied from 
his little studio and accosted Regi> 
nald— 

Monsieur Reginald, excuse the 
liberty. 1 must apologise for the de- 
lav in your boots: it was unavoid¬ 
able." 

“ Oh, it matters not; besides, you 
are in general so punctual.'* 

“ Why, you see. Monsieur Reginald, 
lam, alas! past the ago of military 
service: 1 must now turn houiine de 
lottres .snd politi(|ue; :ind as it is the 
duty of every Frenchman to labour 
for his country, 1 have been organis¬ 
ing a little plan for tlie movement of 
the now society. I am just sending 
the little AugU'te with it to the Hotel 
tie Ville, for I fear I have not time 
inv'.clf. 1 am vci-y sorry, indeed, you 
had to aw.'iit your boots." 

" You completely absolve yourself." 

“ You are going out, 1 suppose. 
Monsieur Reginald, to see the state of 
tho city ?’’ 

“ Yes, I am going out for that pur¬ 
pose." 

“ Ah, you arc lookers on; we 
Frenchmen must act. 1 am just going 
to attend an assembly of j>ortcrs in 
our street, fur the amelioration of our 
condition ?" 

** Where do you assemble?” 

** Next door, au premier: the fa¬ 
mily, an English one, ran otf this 
morning. So the apartment is va¬ 
cant.” 

Do you permit the presence of 
strangers ?” 

** There are no rules of any sort as 
yet, and if you accompany me. Mon¬ 
sieur Reginald, I shall be most happy 
to present you.” 

** There is nothing I desire more.” • 


Josephe Floftard took the chair by 
common consent: a scar across his 
forehead, as a soldier of the em|nre, his 
being tho longest resident concierge of 
the street, and his having a surplus 
story to his bouse, were claims placing 
rivalry out of the tpiestion. 

** Now, gentlemen," said the presi¬ 
dent, when 1 ring this bell, you are 
to be silent; when 1 place it on the 
desk, you are to talk ; and when I put it 
in my pocket, you are to adjourn. 
Now, gentlemen, give attention." 

1'he President rang tho bell—the 
silence was profound; the President 
placed it on the table—the clatter dea- 
fened; the President rang the bell 
again—the clatter ceased. 

*< Gentlemen, I omitted to state 
that but one at a time speaks, the rest 

listen. It is so in England, where-” 

A has les Anglais I" 

Gentlemen, we have not begun 
business yet. You have therefore no 
right to cry, ‘ A has les Anglais I* 
The hell is still in my hand; you 
must wait till I place it on the desk." 

'I'he bell touched the desk : the as¬ 
sembly cried— 

A hits lea Anglais 1" 

** Now, gentlemen, that is business¬ 
like ; I sec we shall get on.” 

“ Who speaks first?” demanded a 
voice. 

“ Moi 1” responded the members, 

“ Gentlemen," said the President, 
" it is better to proceed numeric.illy. 
Let luimber one begin. Achille Vau- 
dart, the word is yours; you aro 
number one. Take a minute to re¬ 
flect ; state your number and your 
ago ; and speak until I ring the bell." 

“ Monsieur lo President, I am nu~ 
mero vu. I was treize-bis. I am not 
forty years of age. I have a great 
deal to say. Since ten years I have 
not spoken above my breath, unless to 
cry * A has les Anglais !’ Guixot put 
a muzzle on the porters. We took it 
off yesterday." 

“It is true! it is true! Bravo, 
numero un 1" 

I have a charming family; niy 
wife, and the little Hercule and Au¬ 
guste, are the sweetest —.'* 

The bell rang. 

“ Numero un, the family is abolished. 
You must take some social proposition, 
or want. Begin again." 

“ I want higher wages, and a new 
suit of clothes for the little Hercule.” 
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*• \Vc cannot entertain the suit cf 
clothes: they are of the family. Who 
disapproves higher wages?” 

“ Pas inoi." answered a clionis. 

« Higher wages are decreed,” said 
the President. 

“ Number two, speak,” said the 
President. 

“ Am I to reflect the minute?” 

“ If you require it 

“ 1 don’t.” 

“ Speak, then.” 

“ I demand that there be only six 
hours in the d.ay.” 

“ Who votes, gentlemen, for six 
hours in the day ?” 

“ All of us." 

" Six hours in the day are then de¬ 
creed.” 

“Number three, the Tribune is 
your’s, proceed." 

“ I demand two hours of the new 
day for the study of letters." 

* Number three requires two hours 
to cultivate his mind ?” 

“ We are all witling to study,” re¬ 
sponded the porters. 

“ Two hours of the day are then 
decreed for .study.” 

“ Number four, you have the 
word.” 

Mr. President, I think wo have 
made the day too short.” 

“ He is a royalist.” 

“ An aristocrat.” 

“ A Bourbon." 


' Throw him into the street.” 

The assembly grew agitated. 

The bell rang; there was a silence ; 
the President broke it. 

“Number four, you are a reactionist, 
there is the door, we denounce you.” 

Number four retired without any 
difficulty; he w.is helped out; every 
one lent a hand, and some two. 

“ Number five, we await you,” said 
the President. 

“ 1 demand to go down into the 
street 5 e’est plus gai.” 

“ He has reason," shouted the cluh- 
bists; “ e’est hien plus gai.” 

'Fho bell rang. 

“ You cannot move, gentlemen, till 
I put the bell in my pocket.” 

“ You know best; we are ignorant 
of tlic rule.” 

“ Gentlemen, the meeting is adjourn¬ 
ed ; thu bell is in my hat, for I have 
no pocket large enough, but it comes 
to the same thing.” 

“ We may now go down ; the bell 
is in our president's hat, which is quite 
the same as if it were in his pocket.” 

Reginald adjourned with the meeting, 
hut to other scenes, where eacii and 
all bore witness to the fact, that lilierty, 
equality, fraternity, are ditficuit of 
practice at a moment’s call; being 
mainly based on self-denial, truth, and 
honesty, existences indigenous to eve ry 
clime, but unmistakeablc elow-coache.s 
in their growth. 


CIlAl’TEa v. 

A itOMEyMoes AS ir was is fennvAHY, MS. 


“ You forgive me, Mario ?” 

“ I love you, Charles.” 

The question and the answer were 
spoken in a very sumptuous bed-room ; 
and a youth, bearing on a tray a break¬ 
fast service, managed skilfully to bend 
and touch the lips of a young girl, his 
bride, who, seated at a little fable, 
smiled acknowledgment to this polite¬ 
ness. 

“ Here is some chocolate I have made 
for you.” 

“ You are so good, Charles.” 

“ Just let me spreml the serviette; 
now yon arc served.” 

When the youth said that he had 
brought some chocolate, it was only just 
a manner of talking. Ho had served 
up a very jaTfect little breakfast; 


there were an omelette, toast, kidneys, 
and a little tender beefsteak most 
artistically dres-sed. It is a fact, that 
love was never meant to live upon 
the air as long as its resides on 
earth. 

“ Those Bourbons had a sumptuous 
nest of it, dear Marie.” 

“ How dilferent from your Quartier 
Latin.” 

“ Ay, they feasted while I was in 
my Quartier Latin, dunned to the 
death.” 

“ I pity them, Charles; they must 
repfret these Tnilleries.” 

“ Yes, poor devils.” 

The men were beaux gargom.” 

“ To the devil-with the men, it is 
only the women I pity.” 
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Tli(>y wohUI think it strange to 
soe us lu-re." 

“ \Vc have as good a right as they 
had, and a Iwtter, to be here." 

“ You think so, Charles?" 

“ I say so.*’ 

And, after a slight pause, tlie youth 
continued— 

** Arc not we the children of that 
people who iniwie the old usurper 
royal; they put him into this palace, 
and W9 have put him out of it; besides, 
dear Marie, you are more beautiful 
than the Bourbon woman who, ere 
last night, was sleeping in this room." 

And tlie youth interrupted the hretik- 
fast with a very afTectionate embrace. 

“ On that ground, Marie, you have 
a better right." 

“ In your eyes, diaries; but she 
was very he.Tutiful.’’ 

Yes, that (lorman Nemours was a 
beautiful wonian." 

** And she had the air so good." 

*‘She was born to ho u prince’s 
wife as she was born a Gorman; 
neither are her fault." 

“ How long, Charles, do we stay 
here ?" 

“ By iny faith, dear, I know not." 

But wo shall never separate." 

My love will last until the Bour< 
bnns come again." 

“ And mine as long." 

Again there was an interruption 
even more serious than the first. 

“It was very wrong of you to follow 
me yesterday, Marie." 

“ 1 could not help it, Charles. Mon 
Diciil had you been wounded and 1 
not there.” 

“ Had I known you were so near, 
Marie, I might have turned coward. 


and run off. What a honeymoon ! 
tho first day of my marriage building 
barricades." 

Will you work any more, Charles, 
at your painting !*" 

“ The Republic, Marie, will not 

feed me anv more than the Bourbons: 

• ^ 

I must work.” 

“ I wonder has any accident happened 
to Brandon ?" 

“ 1 was thinking, Mario, to go out 
and seek for him, ami with your leave 
to ask him to our dinner; he can 
never see such things again within 
these Tuillcries, and it may servo 
him.” 

“ Rut he may mock at me, Charles, 
for being here, although I would not 
mind him much; but the world, if it 
hears, may say a thousand cruel 
things." 

“ Ask them, Marie, was it we who 
made tlie Bourbons run away, and 
called to life this young llopuhric. 
Did wo ask a duuhess to give up her 
room to us ?’’ 

“ 'fhat is true.” 

“ It was destiny, Marie—it was that 
magic power, Destiny.” 

“ Yes it was destiny,” smiled tho 
young wife ; “ so ask Reginald, if you 
please.” 

“I must kiss that pretty hand, 
Marie—you have tho other occupied ; 
but -” 

But as the scene is growing tender, 
and more tender still, and as we do 
not live beneath a young Republic, 
one and indivisible, but under the soft 
sliadow of a woman’s throne, it will be 
deemed more gallant to let fall the 
curtain, and to leave the young pair to 
their destiny. 


CHAPTER. VI. 


“ Amt some iccmeil mwh in love with their own dreta. 
And direr, tmoked niperb pipe,, docoruted 
With ember mouth,, and greater price or Icn, 

And eeveral etrutM, otlier* ilept, and anme 
Prepared for ntpia-r with a glam of rum."—Bvitoir. 


Some hours later than the tHe-h-the 
of these young lovers, our good friend, 
Reginald Brandon, was a unit in an 
animated semicircle, whose centre, a 
huge whiskered Blouse, was seated 
straddlelegs on a cask of the best 
Burgundy in France, holding in his 
right hand a very fair-siz-ed silver 
tankard, while the left was placed upon 
a spigot in the big cask’s side, ready to 
withdraw it at a moment’s call. . 


“ Well, my American, you must 
help to christen the Republic." 

“ Willingly, citizen." 

In mixed companies it was often a 
better card of introduction to say you 
came ftom the Great We.stern Re* 
public, so Reginald at least found. 

“ Now, my American, you have 
done your duty, I must do mine; I 
must water my horses, and 1 begin 
with the old grey. Come round here I 
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The old grey was a fierce, one-eyed 
old man, and must have been watered 
at a very early hour that morning, for 
he encored the tankard three times, 
and would have ventured on a fourth, 
had not the rider of the cask refused a 
fresh supply. 

Off with you, you’ll get no more 5 
do you want to break your wind.” 

Come, my little chesnut mare, you 
must have a tankard—one tankard.” 
This was addressed to a brown- 
haired girl, dressed up in a blouse, 
with a small sword at her side. 

** There, iny pretty one, there. 
Well, American, what do you think of 
my little mare’s shapes.” 

She looks a thoroughbred.” 

“ Indeed you might hay so, if you 
saw her out of harness. Hist I there, 
j^ou long-legged garrin ; you’d bo 
jealous if any one got the tankard after 
the little mare’s lips—round with 
you.” 

It took some minutes for the gen¬ 
tleman on the cask to water his horses, 
for they were twelve in number ; and 
some of the stud were uncommonly 
thirsty. At length it was accomplished. 

“ Come, now, American, you want 
to be shown the duchess’s apartment.” 

** Atyour leisure; I am not pressed.” 

" Well, come, American, you and I 
will drink my horses’ health, and my 
little mare’s health, and the young 
duchess’s health, and her man's 
health, before we go.” 

** With all ray heart, citizen.” 

“That smacks, American, like the 
blood of a gouty king; it is as rich, 
sir, if it's nut as old, as a liourbon's. 
Come, now, help me off the cask—I 
am, ill verity, top-heavy ; I have so 
much to think of, my head is craninied 
full.” 

Help, and his own weight, removed 
the Blouse from his eminent position; 
and having marshalled his horses in 


pairs, he placed hinsself at their head ; 
then taking Reginald’s arm—a prop 
not to be desp’ised in his present top- 
heavy condition—^he emerged from the 
wine cave to the higher regions of the 
palace. 

“ Now, then, I must leave you my 
horses,” said the leader, os they 
reached a large landing, from which 
branched several galleries. 

“ Always keep to the same stable, so 
that I may know where to find you; 
and. Long Legs, give the little mare a 
comfortable bed.” 

'I'he setting sun had seldom looked 
upon a stranger scene, even in wide 
France, than the old Palace of the 
Tuilleries presented on the eveniiigthat 
we write of. It might be likened, 
in good truth, to many a thing; it 
miglit be likened to a seraglio, for 
every lady had her sultan, and some 
two or more, and these contended for 
her—this was its Western trait : and 
then it had its Kastern feature, fur 
there were many there who, sultan- 
like, had more than their fair share of 
wanton beauties. The bedroom-doors 
were mostly lying open. It is wiser 
not to show our readers in, nor shall 
we venture on description. Suffice it 
just to say, that ovorllic whole spirit 
of this strange society, in bed-room, 
gallery, or wine-cave, at the hour that 
wo write of, there was a certain l.in- 
gour, for the men had mostly all been 
very drunk, and some were still so ; 
while the terrible excitement of the 
previous day had used out the fever 
fire of tlieir brain. 

“ There, now, you see that door 
there,” said Brandon’s companion, 
“ the next room after is the duchess's 
apartment. Tell the duke I’d go in 
and see him, if 1 hadn’t my horses to 
look after; besides, he is bad com¬ 
pany, although he is a good Repub¬ 
lican.” 


CltAPl'KB vu. 

" 'litlf the worUtknowanotbow the other half livei." 


*• B.E 6 iN\i.u,you are ten minutes late,” 
said the duke, alias Charles. 

“ How goes it, dear Marie ?" 

**Very well, my Reginald ; and 
you ?” . 

«I guard still my health and appe- 
tlte." 


“ But whatr etaTdedyou,B.eg\na\d V* 
said Charles. 

“ Why my guide, your friend, had 
to water his horses.” 

“ What do you mean he has no 
horses.” 

“ In other words, he was serving 
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out some Burgundy to hi«ho(k-guar<J, 
and he calls that watering his 
horses.” 

** He is an original; but if it were 
not for his horses, there would not bo 
so much order in the palace ; he lias 
the knack of organising drunken men. 
However, I must serve up dinner. 
Marie, do you entertain our old friend, 
while I set fire to luy bifteck.” And 
Charles went off to his business. 

“ How pretty you are, Marie," said 
Brandon, after gazing for a full mi¬ 
nute on his young hostess. 

You think so ?’* 

“ And that blush adds to it." 

" Now, Reginald, I will anger my¬ 
self if you go on with your compli¬ 
ments." 

Reginalira observation was just; 
Marie was very pretty. She had sym¬ 
metry of figure—she had expression ; 
and these alone win hearts. But, in 
.'idditiori, she expressed a perfect little 
j)iece of Grecian sculpture in her face, 
whose olive ground at every moment 
showed unrivalled little colours, from 
the blood-rod blush to the lighter 
shades of .animation. There was a 
rich luxuriance of the darkest hair ; 
while her soft, hazel eyes were not too 
full of life, they had a pensive cast. 
Marie had selected from the neigh¬ 
bouring wardrobe a blue silk wrapping 
gown, which certainly was r.ather a 
neglige dress fpr dinner, but still be¬ 
came her wonderfully ; and then, to 
give effect to all, Marie had such a 
graceful, winning manner, with a 
voice whose tones were little bars of 
music falling on the ear; that half- 
emb.arrassed awkwardness, too, caused 
from her strange position, added 
another, and the true refining charm, 
to this young girl. 

«Do you remember, Marie, the 
first time I met you ?” 

** Yes, I do, it was in Charles's 
studio.” 

” He was making a copy from your 
pretty head.” 

** How I hated that way of living ; 
but we were so poor.” 

** Yes, and you thought Charles was 
poor, and you would sit for nothing.” 

** How good he always was." 

** I remember bow he would advise 
you never to sit for young artistes, 
only for the old.” 

** He had reason, and 1 hated it.” 

** And then your head only was 


worth sketching; he advised you never 
to think of sitting for a bust.” 

*' You always loved Charles." 

“ Yes, but he did not always love 
me. The day I made him think 
that you had promised to sit to me in 
a short Scotch petticoat, he did not 
love me that day." 

*• Are ;jou still fond of your Blue- 
eyes, Reginald ?” 

** Always, dear Marie." 

** Have you heard of them lately ?" 

** I have, Marie, and they were 
well.” 

** Ladies .and gentlemen, you are 
served,” said Charles, as he bore in 
upon a tr.ay the dinner. 

" Marie will do the honours, while 
I act as butler, cook, and general at¬ 
tendant.” 

The dinner proceeded cheerfully, 
for it was good; and the lovers and 
their guest were all contented with 
each other. 

** I never eatsuch a dinner, Charles; 
yon are a reguhar cordon bleu. I was 
in luck to meet you to-«lay." 

“ I was out marketing then—nor 
would 1 have invited any one save you, 
Reginald | but you and my dear Marie 
arc old friends.” 

“ You work none now, Reginald?” 

** No, Marie, but 1 collect materials 
for future work." 

" You cannot work in a revolution." 

*_* You are right, Charles; too great 
a richness in materials, and they con¬ 
fused.” 

** You have no wine, Reginald; fill 
your glass, and drink to our young 
Republic." 

« I drink anything you like, Charles, 
excepting bad wine.” 

« Every artist is at heart a Repub¬ 
lican, and you must be one.” 

“ I do not see the connection.” 

" Wliy, every artist loves to see his 
art esteemed, and it cannot be so 
while he himself is looked down upon. 
It was so here; it is so, my friend, in 
your England.” 

Only by the vulgar.” 

•* But what you call your vulgar is 
in the majority; your vulgar is public 
opinion.” 

“ That is true.” 

« Do you like that, Reginald ?" 

** No, I do not, Charles.” 

And are you sure, my Reginald, 
that it’s only the vulgar who look down 
on artists ?” 
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** Of course I am. who else ?" 

Why, my friend, is your English 
court much frequented by artists ?” 

« Not particularly." 

And why is that?" 

« Why because, you see, because—” 
and Reginald stammered considerably. 

*• Because, my friend, to be an ar* 
tist is nothing—it is not even a rung 
in your social ladder; your public 
opinion does not point it out to your 
royalty, and your royalty knows no¬ 
thing about it; it is no position, and 
to go to your court, you must have a 
position or a purse." 

“ But you mistake entirely, my dear 
Charles—the arts are highly patron- 
ised by our sovereigns; fur instauce, 
George the Fourth.” 

** Yes, I know what yon are going 
to say; I understand. Yon English 
artists are like your men-cooks: tneir 
dishes are allowed to table, and your 
paintings are allowed to hang upon the 
walls of Windsor; but both cook and 
artist are kept off at their proper dis¬ 
tance.” 

** There is some truth in what you 
say." 

“Then, my friend, your constitution 
may be very good for dukes, and gran¬ 
dees, and big purses, but it would not 
suit an artiste like me.” 

** But things are changing ; there is 
growing up a true taste." 

“ For your sake, my Reginald, I 
hope it will be so ; but as yet there is 
only a pretence to taste in your Eng¬ 
land. If there wero true taste, your 
artiste would be looked up to and not 
down to." 

** However, Charles, 1 do not de¬ 
spair ; we have a woman on the throne; 
she is young, she is fair. She is said 
to be an humble student in our glori¬ 
ous science." 

** I love your true Englishwoman, 
Reginald, but your men are all sham.” 

“ You are paying compliments to 
Reginald,” said Mane. 

“ Reginald, understand me-—I mean 
the Saxon male prete.ulers to taste.” 

“ Our would-be simpering patrons, 
who profess to take the artist by the 
hand—confound them I—in the hope, 
confound them I that a ray of his glory 
may eventually be put down to their ac¬ 
count—confound them I” 

Poor Reynold began to puff and 
fume most marfully. . 

“ Now, Reginald, Reginald 1 we must 


change the subject; once you get to 
your confounding, 1 know youare losing 
your temper.” 

“ Not I, my dear fellow, 1 despise 
the whole race of —" 

“ Well, Reginald, what do you think 
of our apartment ?” 

“ It is charming. How long do you 
stay here ?" 

“ As long as my friend’s horses can 
keep the canaille quiet.” 

The hour advanced; the friends had 
sipped their coffee; the artists had 
smoked, through Mane’s kind permis¬ 
sion, some very good cigars, late the 
property of his Grace of Nemours; 
and it was time for Reginald to move. 

“ Well, Marie, it is time to say good 
night." 

Good night, my dear Reginald." 

** Good night, Charles.” 

“ Good night, Reginald ; let us sec 
you soon again.” 

The Tuillerieshad come to life; tho 
sounds of wassail and wild revelry, 
that smote on Reginald’s ear, wero 
symptomsunmistakeable and undoubted 
of the resurrection. In his descent, he 
paused to look at a wild polka that had 
been organised in one of the large 
saloons. There was every variety that 
costume or the want of costume could 
afford—staff uniforms, royal liveries, 
with the torn, blood-stained, dusty 
blouse, moved and mingled in the fran¬ 
tic dance. * 

Our artist was not long without an 
invitation. 

Come, pretty citizen, you sh.nll 
have a round with me; this brute dun¬ 
ces on my feet.” 

** With pleasure, fair one." 

Music, a polka, a naked bust of flesb- 
and-blood in close proximity, to say 
the least, are dangerous things fur 
youth to couple with. But Braudou 
was a youth of some experience—ha 
had taken his degrees before he 
went abroad; and he. had leai'ned in 
English ball-rooms, and been schooled 
to gaze with due propriety on the still 
more lovely, naked, public bosoms of 
his charming countrywomen. This be¬ 
ing so, our friend could bear, without 
much shock, one naked inch additional. 

** That is what I call to dance; you 
shall be my cavalier all night.” 

It required some diplomacy to es¬ 
cape, but at length our artist reached 
the outside of the palace; and he 
wondered, as he bent his footsteps 
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homeward, whether plain-bred honesty 
was not, upon the whole, the wisest 
policy; and roost sincerely did he 
wish that some of the chief statesmen 
of the present day could just have 
taken a turn or two in that same pol¬ 


ka ; it might have led them to reflect, 
whether their diplomatic plots and 
plans, through overcraft and stint of 
honesty, mignt not at length be merg¬ 
ed into a muinight dance. 


CHAPTEa VIII. 

* TIui grue withercth, th« flower fliCcth," 


TiiEne may bo some desirous to learn 
how it was our hero lived, whether by 
his ways and means, or lansquenet, or 
on his rents ; we shall give one instance 
how our artist gained three hundred 
francs, enough to keep him for a month, 
that will sufilce for ail legitimate in¬ 
quiry ; any further pushing of the 
matter would strike us as impertinent. 

One evening, in the month of March, 
Reginald was sitting in his small apart¬ 
ment reflecting, as he watched the 
smoke ascend in graceful curls from 
his pipe. It is past our power to tell 
whut his reflections ivere, but it may 
be Blue-eyes played a part therein ; it 
may be that Ambition lent a hand to 
colour up the scenes which Hope kept 
whispering wero to be, fur Reginald 
was ambitious; failure upon failure 
had not quelled his spirit; the morn¬ 
ing after a complete defeat he would 
rise up fresh as ever ; you might one 
time have fltted up a little Louvre with 
his works ; he had them all upon his 
hands, ho could not sell them, but on 
he worked. 

His first failure was a r^nlar re¬ 
buff, a knock-down blow; he was 
senseless for a day, but he got up 
again. The second failure stunned 
him for a moment, but he never lost 
his legs; he staggered through it very 
fairly. The third failure found him on 
his guard; bis position all through the 
day was beautiful. Every succeeding 
failure found him stronger; for the ele¬ 
venth failure be would not even make 
the slightest preparation, be felt him¬ 
self so trained and strong. 

Our readers must at once perceive 
that it was useless for any public to 
contend against a youth of tbU sort, 
growing every hour silently in strength, 
skill, determination; it may be some 
one gave a hint to this effect, since the 
eleventh failure never did arrive. As 
defeat had never daunted, so success 
bad never spoiled. He was still the 


same Rrandon, patient, progressive, 
self-denying ; having got at length the 
upper hand, he was firmly resolved to 
keep it. And Brandon had good reason 
to be thankful. How many minds have 
perished in the ordeal of that terrible 
apprenticeship—how many have run 
astray, to perish ere the mind has 
wrought its masterpiece—is sad. Alas! 
what visions rise to scare us as we 
write—it is as yesterday. We see a 
young-man, bent like the punished 
schoolboy to his task—work, work; 
for him there seemed no holiday; ever 
in that iron harness, labouring on 
through the lone mountain-paths of 
stern science ; the lark may sing, tho 
world dance without, and all invite to 
pleasure, still is his doom to labour. At 
length that great mind reels, Maccul- 
lagli climbs to death, and fails a lau- 
relied victim on that height so few 
attain. The tears of friendship still 
fall freshly on that grave ; and while 
our country honours the great name, 
his friends preserve the memory of bis 
worth. 

VVe turn back to where we left our 
artist: we left him with his fancies and 
his pipe, and we were just about to 
tell our readers how it was he made 
three hundred francs. 

The hall-bell rang, and in a moment 
after Brandon’s servant entere«l to an¬ 
nounce there was a gentleman desirous 
to see her master at once, on most 
particular affairs. 

«Show the gentleihan in," said 
Brandon. 

The stranger entered; ho was a 
young Englishman, and immediately 
addressed the artist— 

** I have the pleasure to address Mr. 
Brandon?". 

“ My name is Brandon." 

^ " I have a relation dying, a young 
girl; she may live but a few hours. 
Can you take a likeness at once ?" 

<* Certainly; I sbaU do my best. 
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Had I known the lady in health, it 
would greatly aid me, for it is diffi¬ 
cult to sketch a face which changes 
every moment." 

You must do your best; here is 
the address. I shall go prepare for 
your arrival." 

Reginald was not long in making 
his preparations : in a few minutes he 
reached the house to which the stranger 
had directed him. 

“ About what ^e?" asked Brandon, 
as he waited in the drawing-room. 

** About eighteen,” said the mother. 

**‘Who is it that sings?” 

It is my poor daughter.” 

The dying girl s«mg. At intervals 
the voice would tremble, cease, and 
then again roll richly, lightly on, 
through some soft music she had 
loved—attuning for the last time on 
this earth, so soon to bo transferred 
to Heaven’s choir, it was sorrowful 
to hear that voice. 

“ Everything is ready, Mr. Bran¬ 
don ; let us go in.” 

There are scenes which dwell and 
linger in the memory through this life, 
which even the world’s commerce can¬ 
not hammer out, nor other sorrows 
following on remove; such was the 
scene we faintly give, * 

** Ellen, he is come so soon; my hair 
is not arranged." 

“ Your hair is very well, dear 
Fanny.” 

" Let me smooth it down." 

** Now, dear, it is well.” 

At times her reason wandered, at 
times it was controlled; some little 
artifice bad been successfully employed 
to gain admittance for the painter. 

An oil-lamp threw rather a dull 
shading through the room. Brandon 
suggested some slight alterations in 


the light; and, seated opposite the 
bed on which the girl lay, at length 
he ventured to look steadily towards 
that face. Could death be written 
there—through all that youth and 
beauty, death—death through those 
brilliant eyes—death on the coloured 
cheek ? 

The artist’s hand might fairly trem¬ 
ble, when his heart wept. The young 
and innocent, like summer-blossoms, 
fade^—wither—die. We wonder, weep, 
almost rebel; yet, who so fit to die? 
Shall none, save gnarled, blasted 
stumps, be gathered to those gardens? 
No tender fibre, stretching heaven¬ 
ward, to be preserved from the rude 
blasts of earth, and grafted in, for 
life undying, on that “ 'Free, whose 
leaves are for the healing” of all 
lands. 

Mother, I love to hold your hand. 
Now Mr. Brandon may begin.” 

Then she would wander—“ I can¬ 
not sing, for I am tired; let us drive. 
Chazalic I Chazalie I”—this was some 
name. And then consciousness would 
come. •* Mother, 1 am tired ; let me 
sleep. Mr. Brandon, is it finished?” 

“ Nearly, very nearly.” 

** Thanic you, I must sleep. Ellen, 
stay with me. Mother, good night— 
one kiss.” 

It was only a rough sketch, to be 
touched up afterwards from memory, 
and with the aid of a strong likeness 
done in health, but when the girl was 
younger by some years. 

" You will let me take it home with 
me.” 

“ Certainly ; be careful of it. You 
know its value to us now.” 

It was thus that Brandon gained 
three hundred francs. 


CHAPTER IX. 


A LETTStt. 


*> Tbti Bole « aa writteB ujioii ttU-edgnl peiier, 

The K«i .t rattflover, * EUe toim niit pettml,' 

The mr.tia cut upnn e white ciunelien, 

^ TbiS wax wiw KuperSne—i(t hue veTmtllon,'’>-BrBOS. 


This is too bad ; now it is three 
weeks, soon it will be a month, and 
yet there^ia no letter—not even a 

common-place answer to my letters_ 

you have not even the poor excuse of 
illness. A week ago you were met 
out at a lansquenet party by some 


friends of ours; so should you write 
(which I must here request most 
emphatically that you will not to me) 
do not, pray, give yourself the trouble 
to allege some dreadful illness as your 
apology; for even a week’s illness 
could not excuse to me a fortnight’s 
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rude, ungrateful silence. And this is 
the reward for all my griefs and self- 
denial ! Do you know all that I gave 
up for yon, Reginald—all that I bore, 
and with such happiness, for you—fur 
you, an artist i Do you know the 
estimation of an artist in our England? 
How often did my friends upbraid me ; 
how often have they said, * If he were 
even a fanner, a city clerk, anything 
but an artist—a man who paints. 
(jood heavens, how could you think of 
such a thing 1' 1 have done with these 

upbraidings now. I make but one 
request—it is, that you will burn let¬ 
ters, or anything of mine that you may 
have; I have done so, or at least 1 am 
going to do so with all of yonrs. 
—Farewell, ‘‘Maky.” 

Whether Reginald was the guilty 
man this letter paints, the following 
chapter will unfold. 

Reginald Brandon was some months 
older, and many, many years a wiser 
man, so at least he fancied, than when 
last we saw^hini iri the month of March. 

It was a lovely evening of midsuin- 
iner; he had strolled into the Champs 
Klysees, after a laborious day of ear¬ 
nest labour; he soon had tired of 
the grand promenade, and turned to 
lounge among thu different open*air 
cafes, whose singers and orchestras 
form a grand attraction to Pari¬ 
sians of the less fashionable class. A 
length ho found himself the tenant 
of three chairs, one small, round 
tcTble, and a bottle of Parisian beer, all 
within the roped-round space of one of 
these cafes. 

There was a visible agitation among 
the company; the conversations were 
animated; songs of a political caste, 
or at least to which a political meaning 
was attached, had been just sung; 
they had been hissed and hissed by 
different portions of the audience, and 
already an angry feeling had ^t up; 
every man that hissed ftowned on the 
man who hissed. Reginald neither 
hissed nor hissed; but he had the mis¬ 
fortune to be seated near two tables, 
that clamorously demanded from time 
to time the old national air of “ Vive 
Henri Quatr6and these tables had 
brought themselves, and even the 
neighbouring ones, into general disre¬ 
pute, for the great majority of the cafe’s 
guests were decidedly hostile to the 
principles of the ** Henri Quatre ” ad¬ 
mirers. 


The " Mar.seillaise” was demanded ; 
the orchestra in a body came forward, 
and commenced the Republican an¬ 
them. 

The Henri Quatre tables hissed 
louder than the orchestra could sing 
—matters came to a crisis. 

A bottle of Strasbourg beer was 
flung; the projectile exploded among 
the Henri Quatre tables; the Henri 
Quatre tables responded by cries of 

Bravo, bravo 1”—Vive la bifere.’’ 

A bas le Faubourg St. Germain, 
they are mocking us,” cried a voice 
from the quarter whence the bottle 
emanated. 

** En avant!” exclaimed a Blouse, as 
he sprung to bis feet; the signal was 
answered by a general rising, and a 
general rush upon the Henri Quatr6 
tables. 

** Down with the aristocrats I” was 
the war-cry of the assailants. ** Vive 
la bicro” was the only answer vouch¬ 
safed ; but, like ningie, up rose a bar¬ 
ricade of chairs between the assailants 
and their enemy. Reginald’s chairs 
and tables wore pressed into the ser¬ 
vice, while he stood bewildered behind 
the barricade. 

** Shoulder arms I Fire, et sauvous 
nous,” exclaimed the leader of the 
barricade ; and at his word a shower 
df apples, biscuits, grarehjioured upon 
the assailants. 

Ha! they fire on the people.” 

Mourir pour la patrie.” 

“ I am struck by a biscuit.” 

The barricade was neither taken, 
nor did it capitulate—its defenders 
ran off, and Reginald found himself a 
prisoner. 

“ Wliat shall we do with him ?” 

“ lie is my prisoner.” 

“ No, 1 took him.” 

“ Pardon me, you are both wrong." 

Reginald changed hands several 
times. 

Has any one a cord ?’’ 

** Here is a knife.” 

To use a very vulgar, hut expres¬ 
sive phrase, Reginald Brandon thought 
*'hi8 goose was cooked." Fortune 
willed it otherwise. 

*• Citizens, let this gentleman go," 
said a prepossessing figpire in a blouse; 

he is an Englishman; accident placed 
him behind the barricade which I 
made." 

Reginald was released; his substi¬ 
tute was pounced on ; there v?a8 a 
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strujfgle-—he foil—they leaped on him 
—they kicked at him. 

** Tliia is dreadful," thought Bran¬ 
don ; they’ll kill him; and it is for 
me he has done it—I must make an 
effort.’* 

Our artist was a youth of some 
pluck, and considerable sinew $ such 
as they were, he bad the thorough 
use of all his limbs—in fact, he was 
the favourite pupil of two chief 
professors in the art of self-defence, 
and at one period had put himself in 
serious training for the ring, thinking 
it a surer and a safer road to worldly 
honours in his country, and even to 
royal favour, if history be correct, 
than the bare, desert highway of lite¬ 
rature and the arts. 

“ Citizens, citizens, you will not 
strike a man upon the ground! French¬ 
men, be Frenchmen,—in God's name, 
let the man get up." 

But there ore moments in this life 
when argument, eloquence, and logic 
are in vain—when wc must have re¬ 
course to first principles; that moment 
had arrived. 

“ Damn me, if I don't I” Regi¬ 
nald’s young blood was up, and in a 
right and generous line ; he braced up, 
struck out left and right, and brushed 
them off the fallen nun like Hies. * 

“Up with you—can you run ? My 
God, it is yon, Pruguet!’’ 

“ I am nut much hurt, Reginald; 
let us run." 

“Run! I follow.” 

The fallen man ran, leaped the 


ropes; Reginald was following; a 
blouse made at him ; he was skilled 
in the savate, that is, trained to kick; 
be made a sweeping kick at Reginald’s 
head. Reginald leaped back, saved 
his head, advanced, doubled him up 
in the wind, as he returned from his 
pirouette, and dropped him like a 
log. 

** Como on now, any one that likes,” 
cried Reginald. 

“ Ha, he boxes! En avant, down with 
the Englishman." 

It was a sight to see! there was a 
perfect circle formed : the young man 
stood alone—an arena with one com¬ 
batant—an Englishman at bay. Ho 
could not run—no thorough-blooded 
pupil of the ring can run, after one 
serious round—he is not trained for 
that. 

There was a cry of “ aux armes!” 
the man who raised it seized a chair; 
the rest followed his example. 

The reader may remember to have 
seen recorded in the Scottish history 
that, once upon a time, the Birnham 
forest marched against King Macbeth’s 
castle ; even so, a forest of regularly 
thickset chairs, encircled and rushed 
upon poor Reginald. The fight was 
neither long nor doubtful; there was 
a dizzy ringing in the artist’s head ; 
and the last sounds that full upon his 
ear were those of “ A has les Anglais" 
—“Live the Republic, one and indi¬ 
visible ;’’ “Libertu ;" “Egalitt* 

“ Fraternitc 1” words for ever after 
printed ou his memory. 


caaPTEB X. 

« Tlw couno of true love never yet ran mooth.'' 


« Take her gently, Robert." 

“ Certainly, my dear, but firmly." 

They were husband and wife who 
thus spoke—father and mother to our 
dear friend. Blue-eyes, whose gentle 
knock was heard a moment after at the 
door of the apartment where the 
speakers sat. 

“ Come in 1” 

Blue-eyes entered ; her cheeks were 
thinner, and, perhtqts, her eyes a little 
redder than when last we saw her. 
Still Blue-eyes looked very pretty, very 
frightened, very sad. 

“ Papa wishes to speak with you, my 
dear Mary,” 


** Mamma and I wish to speak with 
you, my dear Mary.” 

There was a little awkward pause; 
Blue-eyes looked down at the carpet- 
pattern ; mamma at papa; and papa 
at his thumbs. 

“ Your papa is anxious to have a 
serious conversation with you, Mary, 
on your future happiness.” 

“ I am anxious, Mary, to have a 
conversation with you, serious in its 
nature, on your future welfare.” 

All papa wanted was to be started. 
He was a large, unwieldy man, diffi¬ 
cult to start; but, once set in motion, 
his own weight Imre him on. And 
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through this life there hare been m&njr 
abler men, who, like papa, have fid. 
died with their thumbs, until they 
■dropped into the grave, for want of a 
fair start. 

“Yes, Mary,"continued the papa, 
a convtirsation serious in its nature ; 
for what concerns our future welfare, 
our future state, is always serious inits 
nature.” 

Pu[>a was rather a good sort of man, 
although at times a little cumbered 
with pomposity. 

“ Papa is anxious, dear, most an.v- 
ious for your happiness.” 

“ hlamtna but speaks the truth, my 
child ; but to the point. Mamma and 
I have perceived in you, dear Mary, 
a—. 1 —what shall I call it—a liking, 
dear, or what erroneously you im.a- 
ginc in yourself to be a liking, dear, for 
Mr. llegiiinUl Prandon ; we have ob> 
served with pain a fretting on your 
part, my dear, at his absence ; now, 
my dear, you must promise us to put 
out, and remove Mr. Brandon from 
your head, and to stop at once the 
fretting, dear, or else you will se- 
riously grieve me and mamma.” 

“ You surely would not wish to 
grieve us, Mary?” 

“ No, indeed, mamma, 1 could not 
wish it.’ 

“ Then, my dear,” proceeded the 
p.'ipa, “ you will very inucli oblige u« 
imlh by nut thinking any more ai>out 
this Mr. Brandon; not that we accuse 
you, dear, of any marked uifeution for 
that respectable young man, but we 
observed a little inclined leaning, dear, 
in that direction, and we request of 
you, my dear, to rectify this silly little 
matter.” 

“ Will you not try to make us happy, 
Mary ?” 

“ Always, dear mamma." 

“ But you must do something more 
for us, dear Mary,” continued the 
papa ; “ you must oblige us, dear, by 
innKing up your mind to marriage; wa 
want to sue you happy, dear, before 
we die.” 

“ We are bent upon it, Mary.” 

They were going straight a.head to 
that desirable object. 

“ But still, my dear, mamma and I, 
we could not think of limiting your 
choice to one; there are four young 
men, any one of which we should be 
satisfied to see you choose, videlicet, 
Mr. Simpson, Mr. Brownligg, Mr. 


Thompson, and Mr. Betty; my choice, 
I confess it frankly, dear, would i;o 
for Mr. Thompson; his fortune, his 
position, place him several degrees 
above the rest; a foolish girl might 
possibly object, dear, to his age, but 
even as to that he is considerably upon 
the hither side of sixty. I am several 
ears, my child, his senior; evenmyown 
air w.'is getting gray when I married 
your mamma; but you must chouse, 
dear, for yourself; we do not wisli in 
any way to constrain you.” 

“ Can anything be fairer than papa?" 

** But to repent myself, remove for 
ever, and at once, dear, Mr. Brandon 
from your head. How any person 
blessed with reason could think of 
placing up a painting man for a mo. 
tnent on a level with a Simpson, a 
Brownligg, a Betty, quite amazes mo ; 
men of position, men of family.” 

Poor Blue-eyes never had. 

“ Mr. Brandon’s family, father-—." 

It was the first time BIue.eyes had 
yet spoken ; her blood was just begin, 
ning to be stirred. 

“ I know, dear, you would say his 
family are as old ; but the Brandons, 
dear, have run to seed, the pedigree 
has withered; seedy, dear, seedy; can 
Mr. Brandon, my child, put his crest 
upon a silver spoon ? can ho hang his 
coat of Arras on the panel of a car¬ 
riage ; no, my dear, it is all a fudge, 
moonshine, shadow.” 

“ Reginald Brandon, father - . 

“ Call the young man Mr. Brandon, 
if you please, my dear." 

“ Mr. Brpndon, father, aims at some¬ 
thing higher than to put his crest 
upon a spoon.” 

“ Silver spooas, my dear, are scarcer 
than you think; 1 wish he may get 
'em.” 

" Pottery, my dear, pottery—he'll 
be in pottery all his life,” remarked 
mamma. 

“ Mr. Brandon, mother, may yet 
write his name ——” 

“ I know, my dear,” burst in papa, 
“where all the beggars write their 
names—upon the page of immortality; 
have I not hit it oif? but a truce to non¬ 
sense, Mary— 1 do not wish to say any- 
thing harslk of Mr. Brandon, but the 
truth is, my dear, the man is nothing 
more nor less than a painter, and what 
that means 1 should pretty well com- 

{ irehend, being a householder, and 
laving paid some painting bills.” 
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" Between a house-painter and Mr. 
Brandon, I presume there is a dif¬ 
ference, father." 

“ Mr, Brandon belonj^s to a loss 
lucrative brunch of the trade, my dear, 
that is aii.” 

*» A trade, father, which queen and 
king-" 

“ Now, iny dear, all this whde we 
are straying from the point; no more 
rambling, dear. Here is the little list 
of names ; give each name a due con¬ 
sideration ; and whichsoever, dear, 
you may select, put a little pencil cross 
before it, and hand it, dear, to me or 
your mamma.” 

" How long,dear, will it take you, do 
you think ?’’ (Mamma was always 
mild and pithy). 

Dtue-eyes was silent: while through 
her sire’s mind the silver spoons and 
panels, with their coats of arms, came 
thickly crowding. The spoons, in ser¬ 
ried order, he had counted off nine 
dozen and ten, when he saw the silver 
forks advancing, lieaded by a giant 
salver. How those silvery bayonets 
glittered; the sire could not count 
them, they waved so with the pressure 
from the rcre, where some score of 


silver-mounted dishes came pricking 
lightly on, to clear'the way for massive 
squares of golden chargers. “ What 
a glorious service,” he was murmur¬ 
ing, when the voice of his good wife 
recalled him from the brilliant scene. 

“ Well, Mary, what answer, dear ? 
Papa is waiting.” 

“ Come, Mary, dear, and answer 
quick. A day, a week, a month ?” 

Blue-eyes answered not. 

“ Better say, Robert, a week or a 
month.” 

“ Very well, my dear. Come, Mary, 
decide—a week, or a month?” 

Blue-eyes answered not. 

“ Come, Mary, this is trifling ; 
papa is waiting. If you do not say a 
month, 1 shall say a day.” 

« A month,” ift length responded 
Blue-eyys. 

** Now, Mary, dear, you may retire; 
be it so—a month. Now kiss me, dear, 
and pray to God fur mamma and papa 
before yougo to sleep. Good night,dear. 

“ Well, dear, we have settled that.” 

« Thank God, Robert, wo have her 
out of pottery.” 

“ The silver spoons have carried the 
day 1” 


ciiArTKft xr. 

VVlicn a liuly clorcp. with a liulilcr of ropot,” fic. 


** Dio you ever, in the courso of your 
life, Brownligg, hear of such conduct 
as Miss Mary de Verehrain’s ?” 

“ Do you know the particulars, 
Thompson ?” 

“ The particulars—two ,^adders of 
ropes.” 

“ Two ladders of ropes 1 Kxplain 
yourself, Thompson." 

*' An empty bed-chamber, my friend, 
in the morning—a ladder of ropes to 
the bed-chamber window—.and a card 
upon the ball table of Mr. Reginald 
Brandon’s, marked, ‘P.P.C.’ Do 
these suffice, Brownligg?” 

“ But the two ladders of ropes, 
Thompson ?" 

** In case one broke, Brownligg. 
It shows, Brownligg, tlie cold-blooded¬ 
ness of the whole transaction.” 

** Well, 1 am sorry for you, Thomp¬ 
son : she never would have had 

iQd« 

** Of course not; mine was the only 
name on the list with the pencil cross 
before it: Do Verebrain showed it 
me no later than Monday.” 


You have been very badly treated, 
Thompson.” 

“ Infamously ; and it is all De Verp- 
brain's fault.” 

“ What could he do?" 

“ Lock her up till I got her.” 

“ Oh, that would never have done.” 

“ I tell you, sir, 1 would have made 
it do.” 

“ Do Simpson and Betty know of 
the affiiir ?” 

“They enn’tyet; let us go tell them.” 

“ Do not, they’ll laugh at you, 
Thomp.son.” 

“ Let them. All I .say is, damn 
that ladder of ropes; and damn the 
whole transaction.” 

“ My dear fellow, don't fret.” 

“ 1 am nut fretting, Brownligg.” 

** As for me,” said Mr. Brownligg, 
striking into that justly popular air—. 

“ • Whm a lady clopca, 

With a ladder of roper, 

She may go to Hong-Kong for me— 

She may go—ahe may go.* 

That's really a very ungentiemanly 
fashion, Brownligg, of singing; you 
uugl}t to give it up.” 
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And they have vcntureil into mar¬ 
ried life without the silver spoons. 
Blue-eyes has become the wife of 
Reginald Brandon ; she has desoeiuled 
by that swinging staircase and found 
a husband at the bottom ; may like 
siiecess attend like efforts. 

It was ten days since that great 
ovoiit—ten days of happiness—-a pre¬ 
cious rarity in life; the hour was 
.almost sunset—summer sunset—Bran¬ 
don laboured in his study, with Blue- 
eyes at hi.s side; at every touch the 
canv.Ts grew to life, and Uluc-eyos 
smiled, and so he laboured on; at 
length tbe artist laid aside his brush, 
and placing Blue-eyes on his knee, he 
kissed his wife. 'l''here was nothing, 
reader, wrong in that. 

“ Shall we take our evening walk, 
UeginaM ?” 

“ I would not, Mary, give it up for a 
priuoipality.*' 


or IIoMK. 

Thank God that in this life there 
are things iiot.made for barter—essen¬ 
tially to be possessed by him who has 
them—not to he exchangeii. 

The artist and his wife sauntered 
forth, and through a lovely sceuc— 
nature is so lovely everywhere. It 
would he useless, vain, and possibly 
might foil a slight design, to bring 
forth names. They gazed upon the 
setting sun. 

“ Will this feeling ever die?” 

“ Work, energy, are good pie- 
servatives, and God has given them 
both." 

“ You speak huinhiy, Reginald.’' 

“ As it befits one blissed above his 
merits with health, with work, with 
energy, with you, my wife; and I can 
well afford to laugit good-humouredly 
at those who only value in this life the 
silver s-poons.” 


.sscavLDs. 


In the course of God's government of 
this world, an epoch marked by milt- 
fary achievement is usually conspi¬ 
cuous for u disjday, by the victors, of 
literary genius; and out of the tri¬ 
umphs of war arise sometimes the 
finest struetures of iicacc. Whatever 
calls out into their fullest action those 
intellectual energies which, however 
employed in different sjiheres, are 
kindred each to the other, tends to give 
birth, and form, and Ix'auty to their 
various objects; and, accordingly, a 
war in which a nation’s powers have 
been ta-sked, and gonitis displayed to 
the utmost, is—pivrticularly if wo add 
to this impulse to mcnt.al exertion that* 
which results from the elation of suc¬ 
cess—the fi-equcnt and immediate 
forerunner of a period of poetic, his¬ 
torical, and philosophic cultivation. 
This concurrence appears in the his¬ 
tory of Rome, at the a^ of Cicero ; 
but perhaps more distincuy in our own, 
at the eras of Elizabeth, Anne, and 
George the Fourth. The ears which 
heard the national hymn of triumuh 
at the defeat of tbe Armada, uygnt 


have dwelt on the poetry of Shaks- 
pere ; and Marlborough and Boliiig- 
broke w'cre us much contemporaries as 
Wellington and Byron. 

Nor is there any exception in Iho 
liistory of Athens. The ago of MiU 
tiades and Pericles isthatoi yEsubylus 
and Snptiociles. in the cycle of years, 
from 310 to 450 n.c., military glory 
and intellectual accomplishments uoni- 
bined to gain for the Athenians the 
merited title “ of having saved ami 
instructed Hellas.” In this short 
space of time a little n.ation, number¬ 
ing not 30,000 free inhabitants—which 
liad previously languished under aris¬ 
tocratic and tyrannical despotism, and 
which had been humbled by the free¬ 
booters of a neighbouring roclc—had 
withstood and ovcrtlirown the disci¬ 
plined multitudes of the East, and, 
following up ita successes, Lad foumlisl 
an empire so broad that, in the lan¬ 
guage of its great statesman, “ every 
land was thrown o|M>.n to its valour." 
And ill siaiitai' progress, the rudo 
“goat song,” which had originat^l 
at vintage-leasts, at which a jovial 
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popttIfloc» Us labours over, con{ri-egatcd 
to applaud a wild mummery in honour 
of tiie wine-god, and which had been 
somewhat exalted by Thespis, was sub¬ 
limed into the tragedy of j^scJ»flus 
and of represented in a 

theatre capable, it is said, of Iiohling 
the Allieniaii people, and in which tiiu 
loHicst subjects of human speculation 
were idealised and displayed. For the 
first time in the liistory of man, the 
children of iliiphct had shown a su¬ 
periority in valour and in genius over 
the childi-cn of Shem. Asiatic con¬ 
quest, which, in a progressing eirolo, 
had radiated fi’om the walls of Nincveli 
to the Indus, the Caspian, and the 
ASgenn, and which thi'eatcned, ns 
Herodotus observes, “to leave no na¬ 
tion ignorant of the Clod of the Croat 
King,” had received its first chock and 
overthrow from a handful of warriors 
placed at the edge of Europe, and 
fornung its only bulwark, an<l iiad been 
confined by them within a narrower 
limit than since the age of C'vrus it 
had known. And from this time the 
works of the mind, which with a few, 
though bright exceptions, had been 
most appai'cnt in the East—wlicthcrin 
the poetry of David, the wisdom of So¬ 
lomon, or the love of the (’haldocs— 
were destined to find a conspicuous 
habitation in a city of Europe. 

But an ageof glorj'andof intellectual 
development, particulai‘1^' if it be of 
sudden growth, while it calls forth 
much excellence, may give birth to, 
or sow the seeds of, much evil. Athens 
hod become the ruler of all the depen¬ 
dencies of Persia in Greece, of most 
of the islands of iheiEgcan, and of the 
seaboard of Asia Minor; and, in ac¬ 
cordance, the people's ambition and 
desires had received a dangerous en¬ 
largement. The Athenian who some 
years past had lived in repose, subject 
to his country’s laws, content with his 
narrow farm, and ignorant of empire, 
was suddenly exalted into a partici¬ 
pator of sovereignty, and a successful 
liero. To Athens, now not the ally, 
but the ruler of the Ionian race, 
ilockod as tributaries, or for commer¬ 
cial purposes, the islanders of the 
.^gean, the com-s«:ilerB ofthePontus, 
the traders from the Tyrrhenian sea. 
Her harbour of the Pineus, connected 
by the famous long walls with the city, 
gathered into its basin the sails of the 
navies of the world, and her streets, 
their dusky labyrinths contrasting 


strangely with the broad are.^s from 
which the edifices of the state arose, 
wore thronged with a mixed multi¬ 
tude, paying homage or respect to the 
new-born power. From Susa came 
the anibassadoi's of the great king, 
content now to ply the arnid of diplo¬ 
macy instead of those of force; aii<l 
witb them might be scon the barbarous 
envoys Of Thrace and Jlacedon, in¬ 
termingled with the Dorian legates of 
Sparta and of Corinth. Here, too, 
were collected the litigants of the tri¬ 
butaries, compelled by a severe cen¬ 
tralisation to try Ibeir suits in the 
Atlienian courts, and before Athenian 
judges ; and if wo may credit the old 
legend, hither freui the “ far Opican 
land” came the wise men of Koine, to 
seek, in the great democracy, an imago 
of their own civil constitution. There 
was a burst of vigour, a display of 
power, and so wide a field opened for 
ambition, that the comic poet repre¬ 
sents the personified people as with one 
eye turned to Carthage and the other 
to Chaonia. 

But the same, causes which made 
the Athenians masters of others, made 
them more cqu.al among themselves. 
The old constitution of Athens was 
essentially oligarchic; that is, power 
by law centred in property, and jirac- 
tical^', was almost unknown to the 
citizens of the lowest classes. But 
the victories which saveil Athens were 
won, not mort! by the arts of the few 
than by the arms of the many, and the 
inevitable jesult was, the transfer of 
power to the force which had prepon¬ 
derated. The authority of the Senate 
was all but abolished, and that of the 
multitude substituted; and this revolu¬ 
tion wasconfirmed by the rising genius 
of Pericles, by the moral effect of the 
victories which a free people had won, 
and which attested their power; and 
by the excited tempera of all to whom 
aristocracy seemed a barrier to ambi¬ 
tion. One by one, the old oligarchic 
l^'stinctions vanish*^ in effect; oiler a 
taint struggles, ^the party of the 
nobility submitted; and the Athenian 
statesman found that henceforth he 
had to deal with a sovereign people. 

Thus equal among themselves, but 
dictators to their subjects, cnvieil, ad¬ 
mired, and feared, the Athenian pople 
eommunced that rule which, beginning 
in such glory, ended in such dishonour. 
We can but glance at the outset. 
They toon became arrogant and ty ' 
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rannioal in tljeir foreijrn relmions,, A to languish nncl to decay. Tho corn- 
wide and tcin^iting fielil lur plunder jKirathc and sudden opnlcueo of tho 
and for extortion >Yas presented by peopici created by tho imnositions on 
tho tributaries, i(rho soon learned to the tributaries, produceii habits of 
compare Athenian to Per.-.van dcsjjot- luxury and of idleness. Other causes 
ism. Their fortifie.ati(>ns were <lia- co-operated. Alliens becaino a place of 
mantled, their domestic governments universal resort for the inhabitants of 
curtailed, and their tribute incivascd. Attica. It was there all the business of 
The eilccts among their masters liecamo the state, in which every citixen might 
soon apfiarenl. They lost (he sense of participate, was transacted j tliere was 
justice ill the constant praciice. of iui- paraded .all that could allure enpidity 
qity; they disregarded, with the eager- and t.astu--thc courts of law, in which 
ness of enjiidity, those common laws of tho judges were paid, the Propyh'a, the 
sympathy wiiieh even the most pros- Odeon, and the Tiioativ. In this con- 
perons wouhl retain for their cunt in- tln.'s of keen, restless, and im^iiiring 
gent beiiclit; and invariably a|)[)Iaiided natures, with none of the solier piir- 
the adviser of the most scliisii policy, suits of bu.<<iness to follow ^ engaged in 
Nor did Pcrieles arrest this incliiialiun. politics or in jurisdiction, Ixith of which 
IlisAvholu conduct to the dejamdencies flattered their ambition and their pas- 
of Athens is marked by a wiitempt for sions; with a thousand objects around 
their interests, .niid freipiently by se- them to pamper pride ami check hu- 
veritv; and tliough, liiimanly spi^ak- mility; addivs'^cd by a tribe of ilemii- 
ing, liis wisdom would have carried his gogiies whose flashy rhetoric, was over 
country safe through tfie Peloponnesian coufoiinding right and wrong, and in¬ 
war, he was one of the causes of that culcutiug selfishness; and too well 
outburst against Athenian oppression, versed in mere practice to subject 
In their domestie polity tlie evil was their minds to a reference to prin- 
greater, but of slower growth, U'hc ciple, we can see, at onci>, the various 
change within was less rapid than that causes which, in an age of extreme 
which had occurred without. Their civilisation, erascfl from the Athenian 
social had not mot the fate of their po- mind faith, I'cvcrcncc, and moral so- 
litieal constit ul ion; and, among Atlie- bricty, tho true elements of social 
nians, the framework of those laws security. The laws began to lose their 
which regulate the eonlracts and relit- sanction, and to be regarded as unjust 
tions of life was for a time conserved, restraints i^ou legitimate passion. In 
The state religion—the iilolatry of a trials for ofTonccs against morality, tho 
graceful Paganism—which, with all its feelings of the judges were gradually 
faults, presented to the minds of the war]>c,d iti favour of the defendant, 
many fixed objects of worshij), and and were constantly exposed to every 
which formcil the obligatioft of obe- resource of sophistry and of eloquence 
dience to the laws, for a time subsistcil; excited in his ochalf. Impiety, adul- 
aml in the increase of the earth, in tery, filial ingratitude, and ombczzlo 
the varied blessings which the seasons nicnt, became common and fashionable, 
bring, and in the government which. Hut tho decUne of morals not only 
even here, generally rewards virtue and sapped the laws, but tho religion whicn 
punishes vice, the Athenian was trained sn|iported them. Coarse-minded men 
to recognise the .agency of a superior united to get rid of a chock upon their 
power. For a time the Court of the sensualities; aud intellect, which in 
Areopagus—of whost* peculiar functions its vigour could never submit to Pa- 
wo know but little, but of which we gati ism, earnestly sided, in tlic general 
generally know that it was composed ^^xcitation, with liitidclity. Physical 
of cklcrs of probity, whose decision wasfPhiience began to be cultivated; and 
held sacred, and that it claimed, by when its professors had dethroned a 
reason of its constitution, the united Ceres or an Apollo from their ilivino 
respect due to religion and to erpiity— seats, by a discovery of the causes of 
exercised its influence ; and a states- natural phenomena, the step was easy 
man flourished, who, with many faults, to disown a Zeus, the Pagan image of 
loved virtue, and ever practised justice the Dclfv. But the rationalism wliich 
to an Athenian. But by degrees the thus obliterated the idea of a moral 
fences which law, religion, and sober- governor of the universe, and which, 
mindeducss had set around the const!- with superstition cipial to Paganism, 
tution were levelled, and mogils began hut with iitr less religion, ascribed the 
VOL. XXXVI.—NO. CCXII. . M 
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agency and ordinance of all things to 
an undiscriiniimting cliainv, ncccssii- 
rily removed from itien'sminds all sense 
of obligation, and nuide mere seKisli- 
ncss the rule of life. Unman nature, 
thus relieved from all necessary cheeks, 
and revelling in license, b(!gan to fall 
into c‘XcesHes on the side of evil: men 
of infelleet became Atheist sand sneer- 
ers: statesmen sought to shape tlieir 
measures by the rule of instant ex- 
j)cdiency ; the people degenerated info 
a mass of seltlsiiness, corruption, and 
folly; “ nobleness of mind,” to bor¬ 
row Thueyilides’ language, “ was ob¬ 
literated with derisionuntil at length 
the great democracy sank beneath its 
foes. 

It was at the commencement of this 
period that Atlschylus ilourished. His 
youth fell upon the dav.s of Athe¬ 
nian simplicity; his curlier manhood 
participated in Us glory ; his latter 
years were dedicated to an attempt to 
arrest its decline; and the sword he 
wielded at Marathon for liis country’s 
liberties did not more attest his pa¬ 
triotism, than dues the imniortai verso 


spectators by its coarse scenery and 
wild pantomime ; he left it a solemn 
liturgy, in which, before an 'awed peo¬ 
ple, and in a theatre which was ac¬ 
tually a temple, were heard tlie voices 
of wisdom and of virtue, and the 
hiineutations of error and of crime, 
lie gave the chorus, which had been 
merely an irregular ode, its peculiar 
cbm-acter of tboughilul judgment; 
and be lengthened tiie dialogue, which 
hud been ([uite subordinate to it. Thus 
he at once raised tragedy to a higher 
range of ideas than had ever before 
been cuiiteinjdated for it; and he com¬ 
pletely changed its form and scciiic 
character. We may venture to mark 
out sonic of his peculiar excellences. 

1. ..Kschyliis, unlike Milton, and with 
far greater reverence, shrinks from an 
attempt to embody the Great First 
Cause in a finite form, ainl eonttmts 
himself with a dclincatiou of his attri¬ 
butes. God, he sa}s, in lliinsulf is un¬ 
known, but Ills works reveal Him, and 
He visits with their duo the just and 
the unjust:— 


in which ho wages war against the cor¬ 
ruptions which were destroying her. 
lie unites in himself the fuiictfons of 
the poet and of the preacher; tbr he 
exercises the weapons of the highest 
ima"iniitiou and of reason in defence 
of the true and of the right, against 
scepticism, immorality, aiitl <‘aruless- 
iicss. lie gives jioetie form to the 
deductions of religions philosophy, and 
in striking ami living images brings 
before the eye the theory of a future 
state of rcwanls and punishments ; of 
the innate superiority of virtue over 
vice; and, aboA'c all, of the constant 
and just supcrinten^leitee of a lliglier 
Power over human ailairs, with a pur¬ 
pose working to a fix oil end. Ho re¬ 
veals to a demoralised and light- 
minded people the most moral iilens, 
expressed m the most beautiful lan¬ 
guage; ho stands forth, like his own 
rromelboiis, a regenerator; and tlKmgfMjk 
he never makes his cron nuns in'-i e per^^ 
sonified abstractions, they' are formed 
by him to utter ethical ami religious * 
precept.s as jmre as ever passed uiiin- J 
spired lips. i 

_ Such IS the object of Aisehylus in ’ 
his Avorks: but it is time we should 1 


‘ Zeus! Avliate’er tlio Godhead is—• 

If to Him the name i.s dear— 

Zeus, I tlius invokn Him here;— 
Tilings of human ken I wis, 

Miitciicd with Him as notliing urc; 
Then let me still His name address, 
Nua sock a fruitless e.'tre. 

Ho of old wlio inightiost shined, 
iilussoming in pridu of .strongtii,— 
Lowly lies a wreck of Kid— 

And Ids follower Miik.s at length, 
By^lu* lliriec Adetorioub (|ueUud. 
Hut wliou'r, with earnest mind, 

Hath to Zeus submission cried; 
Wisdom's mysteries ho sliall lind— 
True to Undurstanding’.s guidv: 
Who, ull knowing, linketh still 
Sugest lorn to suddost ill; 

Whose it is that, one by one, ‘ 
ICven upon the sleeper's 
Drop tlio thoughts of griefs by-gono ; 
Who to liuison’s Staid control 
Oft the .stuhborn Avdl bath bowed; 
Yea from throned powers of hctiven 
Higlicst gifts to man are given !’* 


Hut the dealings of God with mao, 
according ^o the poet, take place 
through His ministers, who wear the 
impress of their Great Original. Thus 
Avo litive Apollo, The Protector of 
Suppliants,” Artemis; 


e.xainine them. He is the eivator of 
the Athenian dntniu, us Sophocles i.s 
its artist. He found it almost a rude 
show, exciting the applause; of rustic 


“ The beautiful, who loA’es 
£'cn the fierce lion’s callow young; 
And every tender thing which roves 
'Neath parent breasts the glades among 
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“ will) sliiiieth ill the smoky cot. 

And biudseth Virtue's iliit s; 

But ('liUeriiit' honours, foiiHv 
Shuns with iivi-rted i;aie 

and the Furies, to 'tviioni the Deity de- 
leoaies his veii>veftuce, and who tints 
describe themselves 

“ Now we link the ctioral riu", 

Now the deocant dread wo sing; 

Suieiun hi-sts to iiiaii arc ours. 

Given to us, liy inigliliest ^lowers; 

And wc glnddon to iuliil 
Kiliiity's triumphant will, 
llu whose lioly huuda are pure 
From our terrors dwells aoeure, 

Kver blest, ids years eudimt; 

But tlie sinner— fain to hide 
Kutldess hands, in slaughter dyed— 

Him we meet in form most dread, 
Olaiinaiits for tlic blood be shed, 

Witnesses to riglit tlio dead.— 


Tims wc link the dreadeil dance. 

Thus our dark-rolled foiins advanoo,— 
And tliutliuiigbls of men which were 
Boastful, soaring to tho air. 

Wane, nivl sink uisiii tlie eartli. 

Blasted like a witlicred birlh.'’ 

These lonu the medium of communi- 
cntiuii hetwcei) tiuin and tlie Deity; 
Imt though :n such tlnw are worthy of 
worship, iie is flic cctiln* of till tciicra- 
tiou. Hut, as if to rccoiicilu the doiihU 
iii;f miud to the apparent inconsis- 
tcncics of His ooverniiifut, and to con- 
tiriu his belief in llis rioliteonsncss, 
even when ho sets up hut one ohject 
of liind worship, he snhjei'ts I he imi> 
verse to the inlluence of lui aUuighty 
necessity, by which, however, no more 
is jirobably implied than that the 
course of naluns when once ordained, 
is, as far n.s man can sec, fixeil and cer¬ 
tain ; and that to ohject to any one part 
of it is crpial to obJuclin<; to the whole, 
lint however this is, he is the constant 
en<-my of mere presuming infulclitv;t 
and perhaps he invests its 1ypc> the 
Fronietheus, with every sublimu inteh 
lectnal cpiality, only to shew more 
forcibly the ruin into wliich a want of 
humility precipitated him. 

11. "the poetry of i^EschvIus is free 
from those subtle remarks on thu 
material constitution of the world, and 
on the nature of man, which charac¬ 
terise Euripides. The agency of the 
elements—the influences of the "lights 


which rnlo the day’and the night'*—.the 
ovdiuary and tho cjctraoi-dinary pheno- 
tiiona of nature—aiv cither .rimpiy de¬ 
scribed «ithoiit being accounted fur, or 
arc ivprescnfod by liini as the work of 
some )nini.stcr of the Alost High. As 
a poet, he felt— 

“ When Science, from Creation’s fac<*, 
Kncliautincnt's veil withdraws, 

WImt lovely visions must give place 
To culdpiialcrial laws!” 

And, as a philosopher, ho knew that 
the mind loses its regard of thu First 
CauM', if constantly kepi in consider¬ 
ation of secondary causes. Accord¬ 
ingly, in /Esohylus, wo find no traces 
of physical science anil, in consider¬ 
ing mail, lie is less a metaphysician than 
a moralist. He regards nob u-ftat he 
is, but what he ought to do. He does 
not ini mire what union of elements 
makes him a living agent; how far 
his spirit and sabstaiice reciprocally 
act; or what is the local habitation of 
his faculties; but, taking him as ho 
is, he status broadly and clearly tho 
obligutlous to which he should con¬ 
form; and ihiLS he traces and esta¬ 
blishes the duty of man, notouly from its 
harmonising with his nature, but from 
its coincidence with a positive exter¬ 
nal law which we aro capable of obey¬ 
ing, and which imperalively enjoins 
tho pnwticc of virtue. Thinkers, who 
have proceeded by tho other method, 
-rightly indeed conclude, that thu path 
of duty, and that of hnraun nature iii 
pursuit of its jiropcr objects, arc one; 
but when tiiey attempt to define those 
objects, ill their anxiety to make them 
at oiiee lofty and general, the standai'd 
they usually raise is some bright ab¬ 
straction—some ideal point of {lerliic- 
tion, to which man's nature has a teii- 
deiiey, and which, under the specious 
names of Truth, liight, or (iroud, pru- 
sents no real goal for his energies to 
attain. And thus their philosophy 
I fails in influencing practice, for it lays 
man under no coniprebciisiblc obliga- 
tion; it shows him from afar the 
bright land he should attain, but it 
gives him, as it were, no map of it, 
and no directions to guide his way. 
Whereas, the recognition of a po-sitivu 
rule by which our habits snail be 
sbiipcd, and which shall measure tho 
worth of every action, supplies at once 
a check upon evil, aud an index of 
conduct. Under one system we are 
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furiiislicd with a Iinv—undt-r the otlxer, 
left to follow what our Te^l^o^ sots up, 
or uiir Imagination suggests. But we 
may sum nji the moral code of ^ICschy- 
lus ill his own words:— 

“ From healtli of soul 
Spi iigs what all chcrisli, whut all wish for- 

To giiiile tliy life, hecil well thii law —revere 
Til' altar of jiistuxi; let iiu lucre tempt 
Thy impious feet to hpurn it, else a doom 
Will follow thee, and soon will work its tml. 
Wherefore the honours due to parents own— 
IStill to tliydnclling may the stranger turn. 
Anil reverent be: tlins may a man esciqw 
The fearful hour—and lixiiig Just, live wi'll, 
At least in comi>lete ntiii not o’erthronii.'’ 

The peculiar duties j^Ischyliis en¬ 
joins, exist in the relations of son to 
father, of wife to luisltand, and of sub¬ 
ject to state. They are oomuianded 
by (Jod, but arc natural man; and 
in their fuliilment is completed his 
idea of the social state. And thus he 
ascribes tlie origin ami ilevclopnient of 
society, not to the ii'crc expedients of 
suliisluicss, nor to the fiction of a com¬ 
pact between the governor arid the 
governed, but to the operation of prin¬ 
ciples implanted in us by our Maker, 
and which tend to produce among men 
union and obedience. Civil life, in 
his view, is our natural, not an oi'tiii- 
cial condition; it springs fi'oiu the 
sympathies of I'clationslnp, and is a 
proof of our innate recognition of 
authority, and, accordingly, it' ori¬ 
ginates, not in law, but in the ordinunt-e 
of Ggd. And thus lie fixes govern- 
meat upon a higher throne, and as¬ 
signs to it a firmer authority, tluin 
other writers upon politics, for lie 
gives it the voice, not of human, but 
of Divine wisdom, and makes its in- 
fiuciiccs inhcmit to man, and not con¬ 
tingent upon opinion. 

III. The tragedy in which such ro- 
ligioua and moral canons could be ."it;!- 
does not, of conrse, fulfil our idt;.! of 
the drama. Our notion of the drama 
is of a vivid rcproseuMition of actum, 
of a picture, in whi./tv a series of per- 
wnagos seem, in their various group* 
iiigs, to bo contributing to .some event; 
and accordingly, we tliiiik the excel¬ 
lence of a draiimtic poet lies not in the 
majesty of his idea.'*, nor in the beauty 
of his language, but in the clear deli¬ 
neation ol his characters, in the har- 
luoiuous adaptation of c.idi to the 


other, and in the adju-stmont of the 
several parts of his work to the 
whole, ilenco, with ns the drama is 
not so much a retlectiou of the poet's 
thoughts, as of his capacity of imita¬ 
tion ; and, accordingly, it abandons 
the oracular voices of jioetio wisilom 
to speak the vavieil tones of human 
nature. But the tragic writers of 
Greece, and .d’schyhis especially, ne¬ 
ver permitted to their subject such 
scope and liberty. With him it is con- 
fincil to the expression of a few grimt 
idca.s, to illustrate which he moulds 
liLs chariWttTs ; and if ever the spei-la- 
tor's attention is diverted from their 
langiiiige to thomsclvcs, it is n-callcd 
to the poet’s teaciiing by the inU'rvcn- 
tiun of long cliural ode.s in which lie 
appeal's to pass a solemn sentence n])uii 
the scene and the agents ho h.ns called 
to life. And thus the uKschylcaii 
drama is far more an apjieal to trutli, 
made vivid and stinking by giving 
energy to its advocates, than a rtjprcseiu 
tatiun of liuinan tiction. The agents 
tlii'ough which the poet sjieaks are not 
cast in that mould of ideal humanity 
W'hieh Shukspe:u’C lias workt'd out; 
they' bear tiie featiu'es of a slatidier 
race—the children of the remote ag(< 
in which the gotls conversed witii men. 
Ill all their lineaments they arc gigan¬ 
tic; but they are nut impressibie by' 
those suhtle iulluencc.s which shaiie tlio 
ilexiblc creatures of human general ion. 
They are stirred by great and evident 
motives to accomplish vast ends, bnt 
they are not swayed by the comiih'.x 
and minute agencies of which we are 
susceptible. They move before us al¬ 
most unchange.-iblie, with their wilLs 
sphered in themselves, careless of the 
inlluetices of eircumstaiiccs, and with 
aspt'ct stately ami solemn; hut they 
iievm' .show that delicate play of the 
meiitid features which delights us in 
Oliiello, nor, ehanieleon-Iik(>, sx'cm to 
wear a dificrent hue in the varying 
weather of tbrtnnc. And it is this 
^oneness of character and simplicity of 
^conduct which permits the poet to 
make them the types of his ideas, 
without absolutely (Uvesting them of a 
dramatic appearance. They act with 
energy, but s^ieak in that absti’act and 
lolly language which is fitting to incul¬ 
cate the precepts we have bt>en review- 
ing; and whether in the prophecies of 
('assandra, in the exultation of Cly* 
temnestra at her crime, or in tlu*. dcli- 
ance of Prometheus, suggest to us that 
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their toachlng i<i not for an an«l!.*nc<*, 
but for 11 inn. 

1\'. Th« (Irainna of jT^cInliis nri' 
(li'iicu'nt io :irli>tit* i'litihiantii-iii io 
]>rofluc‘o dVo<*:, in tlinf ••i.u'i-'fioii of 
slrikinj? oonti.i'.ts by whi'‘h tlio atten* 
tion of tho h})i*<‘tatin‘ kojit fixod, iiH'l, 
if we may use tin* term, in th.^t /«•/■- 
sjH'ftirr ai [lo '.ry in whicli .i uimili. r 
of obji'cri aixi ri>jux‘scnt..;d, each tie- 
i>ict»*il—eat'h in its proper dina-iisions. 
whatever he delineates stands forth 
iiuld, elear, and ]>roiniiu>nt; but the 
jiK-tnro having no bai'kirroimd on 
wliirii the e^'e may ivsl, wants grueo 
and reliiiement: and the giant ont< 
lines of Itis lieroes and tteinigods are 
rarely ivlieved by tin association of 
niiiior figures. IJut, tlioiigh the piece 
is v.'iintiug as a whole, each eliarae- 
tor is beantifnlly distinct, and by the 
slightest loii/h, which is the great [iroof 
of art, is stamped witii individuality; 
and from the casual fragments of de¬ 
scriptive poetry which occur, we have 
enongli to infer, that, had ^Eschylus 
indulged in this stsle, he would have 
matched jMilton and Virgil in thtir 
})ecnliar e.xeelleuces. jMay wo hope 
all beamy has not evajiorated in our 
translation of the following celebrated 
passage, re<*ouiitliig how a fatlw'P like 
dcphlhti saerifieed his child:— 

“Nought iwkcil, I wnai, the wardens, 

All eager lor the slrii'u—• 
ilir shrieks iilion lier lather's name, 

JIi‘ 1 ’ pure and virgin life: 

That hitiier, v.lieii tin: ja-ayor was o’er, 

The temple prii sis coiinunnds 
To lift iier on the altar, 

Like a fawn among their haiiiLs; 

To lift her whi'iiuc she’d fallen, 

All swooning on the ground. 

Her rubo.s around her tloating, 


III trence of horror bound : 

Ai'd, watehfnl of tier graeufi I lij.'. 

Wiilt force, or sullen check, 

To guanl u father's nauio 
Frtim a d.iiigt»tcr’.s parting shriek. 

Hut from the victim felt 
Her rolies of saifiuii dyo; 

Her miirdercn 'he smote 
With the ph'rtdings of her eye; 

Slic look'd—as lihiK' a pieturc— 

As thiiiigh sho longed to s|H!ttk ; 

All I oft among her fiitlier’s halls 
That voice would musie make! 

Ah ! oft with eager foailueM, 

When thrii'R the cup was poured, 

A blet,siiig oil tier father 
That virgin voi«' iinplonsl." 

We here close our ix'inarks upon tlio 
age and writings i>f ..'Ksehylus. No 
untlior of iintiijuity, iti our opinion, is 
more worlliy of diligent study by tlioao 
who regard greatmtss of intelleul and 
grandeur of moral pri'Cepts. lint 
nothing can bo mor<‘ difl'erent than ki.s 
poetry, and that which prevails in the 
present day. T’heone is sim))le, stately, 
and severe ; the other gaudy, glitter¬ 
ing, and llorid. 'I'iie one gives form 
and vividness to a few of lliu loiliest 
ideas; the other eomliines, and never 
"oes beyond, mere olijeots of sense. 
In the one, the poet taxes the readi'f’s 
imagination to follow him; in the 
other, he satiates it with a profusion of 
beauties gathered tit random. The 
one, like the telescope, mirrors what is 
glorious and afar; the other, like the. 
nuiltiplying-ghi.is, reveals near ob- 
j(‘ets in a thousand shapes and hu<>s. 
lint we feel we have already exceeded 
onr limits, and must leave oiir poet to 
oi'cnpy that eminence which, in tlib 
realms of the dcptirted, his couiUry- 
mcn as.signed to him. 
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THE MV8TEHIOU8 COMPACT. 

A FBEt TBAkST.A'riOir FROM TUR OBBMAN. 
PART n.—CONCLUSION. 


Several weeks passed away. Edward 
spared no pains to discover some 
trace of the lady in question, but all 
in vain. No one in the neighbourhood 
knew the family ; and he had nlreaily 
determined, as soon as the spiiii^i; be¬ 
gan, to ask for leave of absenc<*, and 
to travel through the eounfry where 
Ferdinand had formed his unfortunate 
attachment, when a circumstaneo oc¬ 
curred which coincided strangely with 
bis wishes. Ilis comiuauding-onicer 
gave him a commission to purchase 
some horses, which, to his great conso¬ 
lation, led him ex.ac.lly into that part 
of the eounlry Avherc Ferdinand had 
been quartered. It was a market- 
town of some imjwrlanee. He was to 
remain there some time, which suited 
his plans exactly; and ho made use of 
every leisure hour to cultivate the ac¬ 
quaintance of the uflicci's, to in([uire 
into Ferdinand’s connexions and nc- 
qmiintancc, to tracii the mysterious 
name if possible, and thus fulfd :i sa¬ 
cred duty. For to him it appoaru«l 
a sacred duty to execute the euminis- 
sion of his departed friend—to get 
X>ossessiou of the ring, and to he the 
means, as he hoped, of giving rust to 
the troubled spirit of Ferdinand. 

Already, on the evening of the se¬ 
cond day, he was silting in the eofl’eis 
ixiom with burghers of the place and 
ofKcers of different regiments. 

A newly-arrived cornet was impiir- 
iug whether the neighbourhood were a 
pleasant one, of an infantry officc'v. 
one of Ilallberg's corps. “ For,’’ 
said ho, ** I come Irom ebarmipg quar¬ 
ters." 

“ There is not r.iueh to boast of,” 
replied the capl'.in. “ There is no 
good fcllowshi|', no harmony among 
the people.’' 

“ I will tell you why that is," cried 
an animated liouionnnt; “ that is be¬ 
cause there is no house as a point of 
reunion, whore one is sure to liiul and 
make acquaintances, and to be amusetl, 
and where each iudmdual ascertains 


his own merits by the effect they pro¬ 
duce on society at large.’’ 

“ Yes, we have had nothing of that 
kind since the Varniers left us,” said 
the captain. 

“ Varniers!’’cried Edward, ivith an 
uagcrue.ss he could ill conceal. “ The 
name sounds foreign." 

“They were not Germans—they 
were eiuigrant.s from the JS'etherlands, 
wiio bad left their comitr) on account 
of political troubles," replied the cap- 
.tain, 

“ Ah, that was a charming house,” 
cried the liculenaut, “eullivalion, re- 
iinement, a snllicient competency, the 
whole style of establishment free fixan 
ostentation, yet most comfortable; and 
Emily—Emily was the soul of tho 
whole hou,se.” 

“ Emily V.'irnler 1” echoed Edward, 
while his heart beat fast, ami loud. 

"Yes, yes! that w.'i.s the naimi of 
the prettiest, most grm'efiil, most 
amiable girl in the world,” said the 
liuutmuint. 

“ You seem bewitched by the fair 
Emily,” observed the cornet. 

“ 1 think you wouhl have heen too, 
had you known her," rejoined the lieu¬ 
tenant; “she was the jewel of the 
whole society. Since she went away 
there is no bearing their stupid balls 
and aseiubrie.s.’’ 

“ But you must not forget," the 
Captain resumed once more, “when 
you altrihute everything to the charms 
of the fair girl, that not only she but 
the whole family has disapjwared, and 
W'c have lost that house which ibrmed, 
as you say, so ebanning a point of re¬ 
union in our neighbourhood.” 

“Yes, yesj exactly so,” said an old 
gentlemen, a civilian, who had been 
silent hitherto; “ the Varniers’ house 
is a great loss in the country, where 
such losses are not so easily replaced 
as in a hu'gc town. First, the father 
died, then came the cousin and carried 
the ihuinhter away." 

“And did thu cousin marry the 
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young lady?” inquired Kdward, in a 
tune tremulous with agitation. 

“ Certainly,” iinsweroil the old gmi- 
tlciuan; “it was a \ery givat iiiateh 
for her; he Ixnight land to the \aluc 
of hall'a million about here.” 

“And ho was an aguvablo, hand, 
sniiio man, we mu't all allow,” re¬ 
marked tlie Cainain. 

“ lint she woidd never have married 
hiin,” exelnitued the lieutenant, “ if 
pmu* llallberg had not died." 

J’hlward was breathless, but ho did 
not .s}»cak a word. 

“ Sho would have been eompelled to 
do so in any ease,’’ said the old man ; 
“ the i'athcr had destined them for each 
other from infaney, and people say he 
made his daughter t.ake a vow as he 
lay <m his deatli-bed.” 

“'J'hat sounds terrible,” said Ed¬ 
ward; “ami does not speak much tor 
the gooil feeling of the coJisin.” 

“ She etmld not h.ave fultilled her 
fitlier’s wi.sh,” interposed the lieuto- 
nant; “ her heart was bound up in 
llalllicrg, and Ifallberg’s in her. Few 
>eople, ]>erhaps, know this, for the 
overs were jirndent and discivot; J, 
however, knew it :dl.” 

“ And why was she not allowed to 
follow the inelination of herlieart?” 
iisked Edward. 

“Because her fatlier had promised 
her,” replied the Cajitain: “you used 
just now the word terrible; it is a fit¬ 
ting expression, aeeurdiag to iny ver¬ 
sion of the matter. It appears that 
one of the branches of the house of 
Varnier had committed an act of injns- 
tice towards another, and Emily’s hi¬ 
ther considered it a point of con.scicnoc 
to make reparation. Only through the 
marriage of his daughter with a mem¬ 
ber of tbeili-used branch could that 
act be obliterated and made up for, 
and, therefore, ho pressed the matter 
sorely.” 

“ Yes, and the headlong passion 
which Emily inspired her cousin with 
abetted his designs.” 

*‘Then her cousin loved Emily?” 
inquired Edward. 

“ Oh, to desperation,” was the re¬ 
ply. “ lie was a rival to her shadow, 
who followed her not more closely than 
he did. He was jealous of the rose 
that ehe placed on her bosom." 

“ Then poor Emily is not likely to 
have a calm life with such a man,” said 
Edward. 

, “ Come," interposed the old gentle¬ 


man, with an authoritative tone, “1 
think yeu, gentlemen, go a little too 
far. I know D'Efl'crnay ; he is an ho¬ 
nest, talented man, very rich, indeed, 
and gencruns ; ho anticipates his wife 
in eiery wish. She has the most bril¬ 
liant house in the. neighbourhood, and 
lives like a prince,><8.” 

“Ami tremblc.s," in-sistod the lieu¬ 
tenant, * ‘ when sho hears her husband’s 
footstep. What good can riches be to 
her? Sho would have been happier 
with llallberw." 

“ I do not Know," rejoined the cap¬ 
tain, “why jou always looked upon 
that attachment as something so de¬ 
cided. 11 never up]>c.are«l so to me; 
ami you yoursidf say that D'EtTurnay 
is very jealous, which f believe him to 
be, for he is a man of strong passions; 
and this very circumstancti causes me 
to doubt the rest of your story. Jea¬ 
lousy has sharp eyes, and D’EfFernay 
w'unid have discovered a riviil in Half- 
licrg, and not proved himself llie friend 
he always was to our poor comrade.” 

“That does nut follow at all,” re¬ 
plied the lieutenant, “it only proves 
that the lovers weri*. very eaulious. So 
far, however, J agree witli yoti. 1 be¬ 
lieve that if D’Eirernny had suspected 
anything of the kind he would have 
nuinlered llallberg." , 

A shudder passed through Edward’s 
veins. 

“ Murdered!” he repeated. In a 
hollow voice; “do you not judge too 
harsidy of this man when you hint the 
possibility of .such a thing ?” 

“ That does he, indeed,” said the 
old man; “ these gentlemen are all 
angry with D’Eflmiay, because he has 
carried off the prettiest girl in the 
country. But 1 am told he does not 
intend remaining where he now lives. 
He wishes to sell his estates.” 

“ Really,” inquired the captain, 
“and where is he going?” 

“ 1 have no idea,” replied the other; 
but he is selling cverytlilng 00*. One 
manor is alreiulv disjiosed of, and there 
have been peopfe already in negotiation 
for the place where he resides.” 

The conversation now turned on the 
value of D’EHmiay’s property, and of 
land in general, &c. 

Edward had gained inatcrials enough 
for refleetion; he rose soon, took leave 
of the company, and gave himself up, 
in the solitude of his own room, to tno 
torrent of thought ami feeling which 
that night’s conversation bad let loose. 
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So, tben, it was true; Emil)' Varnier 
was no fabulous boiog! Iliillborfj had 
loved her, LLh love had boon rcliiriicd, 
but a criuil destiny had separated them. 
JIow wondertiilly did all he had hoard 
oxi>lain the dream at the Castle, and 
how completely did that supply what 
had nsmmned doubtful, or lnul been 
omitted in the officers’ narrative. Emi¬ 
ly Vamicr, doubtless, possessed that 
ring, to piin possession of which now 
seemed his boundon duty. He resolved 
not to delay its fnlfdmcnt a moment, 
however difficult it might prove, and 
he only reflected on the best manner 
in which he should perform the task 
allotted to him. 'J'hc sale of the jiro- 
perty appeared to him a favourable 
ojiening. The fame of his father’s 
wealth made it probable that the son 
might wish to lie a purchaser <:>l'a fine 
estate, like the one in ipiestlon. He 
spoke openly of such a projoiit, made 
inquiries of the old gentleman, and the 
captain, who seemed to him to know 
most about the matter; and as his du¬ 
ties permitted a trip for a week or so, 
he started immediately, and arrived on 
the second day at the place of his des¬ 
tination. Hu stopped in the public 
house in the village to imniirc if the 
estate lay near, and whether visiters 
were allowed to see the house and 
rounds. Mine host, who doubtless 
ad had his directions, sent a messen¬ 
ger immediately to the (.Uistlc, who 
returned before long, accompanied by 
a chasseur, in a splendid livery, who 
invited the stranger to tho ('astic in 
tlic name of M. D’Etferuay. 

Thiswas exactly what Edward wished, 
and expected. Escorted by tho chas- 
buur he soon arrived at the Castle, and 
was shown up a spacious staircase into 
a modern, almost, one might say, a 
magnificently-furnished room, where 
the master of the house received him. 
It was evening, towards the end of 
winter, the shades of twilight had al- 
mtdy (alien, and Edward found him¬ 
self suddenly in a room quite illnmi- 
nated with wax candies. D’Effernay 
stood in the middle of the saloon, a 
tall, thin young man. A proud bear¬ 
ing see.mcd to ucspcuk a consciousness 
of bis own merit, or at least of his 
position. His features were finely 
formed, but lla> traces of stormy 
Mission, or of internal discontent, had 
ined them prcmaturcl)'. 

In figure ho was very slender, and 
the deep-sunken eye, the gloomy frown 


which was fixed between his brows, and 
the thin lips, had no very prejwssess- 
ing expression; and yet thei’C was 
something imposing in the whole ap¬ 
pearance of the man. _ ^ ^ 

Edwai*d thanked him civilly for his 
invitation, spoke of his idea of being 
a purchaser as a motive for his visit, 
and gave his own, and his father’s 
name. D'Eirernay seemed pleaseil 
with all he said. He had known Ed¬ 
ward’s family in the metropolis; he 
regret te<l that tho late hour would 
render it impossible for them to visit 
the projierty to-day, and concluded 
by pressing tlio lieutenant to pass the 
night at the (kstle. On the morrow 
they wouhl proceed to business, and 
now he would have the pleasure of 
presenting his wife to the visiter. 
Edward’s heart beat violently — at 
length then he would sec her 1 Had 
he loved her himself he could not have 
gone to meet her with more agitation. 
D’Etfernay li*d his guest through many 
rooms, which were all as well furnished, 
and ns brilliantly lighted as the first 
he had entered. At length he opened 
the door of a small lioudoir, where 
there was no light, save that which the 
faint, grey twilight im][)arted through 
the windows. 

The simple arrangement of Ibis little 
room, with dark green walls, only re¬ 
lieved by some engravings ami coats 
of arms, formed a pleasing contrast to 
Edward’s eyeS, after the glaring splen¬ 
dour of the other apartments. From 
behind a piano-forte, at which she 
had bceu seated in a recess, rose a tall, 
slender female form, iu a white dress 
of cxti'cme simplicity. 

“My love,” said D’Effcmay, **I 
bring voti a welcome guest, Lieute¬ 
nant Weiisicbeii, who is willing to 
purchase the estate.” 

Emily curtseyed; the friendly twi¬ 
light concoaleti tho shudder that 
assed over her whole frame, as she 
eaiil the familiar niune which aroused 
so many recollections. 

She bade the stranger welcome, in 
a low, sweet voice, whose ti'cmulous 
accents were not unobserved by Ed¬ 
ward ; and while the husband made 
some further observation, he had lei¬ 
sure to remark, as well as the fading 
light would allow, the fair outline of 
her oval face, the modest grace of her 
lunvcineats, her - pi*ctty, nymph-like 
figure — in fact, all those charms 
which seemed familiar to him through 
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the iinpnBsioned descriptions ol’ liis 
friend. 

“ But what can this fancy be, to «il 
in the dark?" asked D’Kllorna^^. in no 
mild tone ; “you kuow that Is a thing 
I u.'iunot beiir:"’ ami with these worils, 
and without waiting hL» wile’s answer, 
he rang the bell over her sola, and 
ordered Ugh is. 

While those wei-e. placed on the table 
the company sat down by the fire, and 
conversation couiiucnced. By the full 
light Edward could [lerccivc all EinU 
ly’s reid beauty—her pale, but lovely 
nice, the sail expression of her large, 
blue eyes, so often eunocaled by their 
dark lashes, and then raised, with a 
look full of fce.liiig, a sail, pensive, 
intellectual expression; and he ad¬ 
mired the siiu])!icily of her dress, and 
of every object that surrounded her: 
all appeared to him to bespeak a su¬ 
perior mind. 

They had not sal long, before D’Ef- 
fernay was called away. One of his 
])coplc had something iini>ortant, some¬ 
thing urgent to cuinmunicatc to him, 
which admitted of no delay. A look 
of licrec! anger almost distorted his 
features; in au instant bis tliiu lips 
moved nipidiy, and Edw'anl thought 
ho muttered some cursi's bctivi'eii his 
teeth, lie left the room, but in so 
doing, he east a gUiuoe of uiistnist .'ind 
ill-temper on the handsome stranger 
with whom he was coiuiielled to leave 
his wife alone. EdwaVd observed it 
all. All that he had seen to-day—all 
that he had heard from his eonirades 
of the man’s passionate and suspicious 
disposition, convinced him that bis stay 
here would not be long, and that, |jer- 
hnps, a second opportuni^ of sp(.>ak- 
ing alone with Emily might not offer 
itself. 

lie determined, therefore, to profit 
by the present moment; and no sooner 
had D’ElTemay left the room, than he 
began to tell Emily she was not so 
complete a stranger to him as it might 
seem; that long before he bad had the 

{ lieasure of seeing her—even before he 
lad heard her name—she was known 
to him, so to speak, in spirit. 

Madame Il'EtTemay was moved. 
She was silent for a time, and gazed 
fixedly on the ground; then site looked 
up; the mist of unshed te^ars dimmed 
her blue eyes, and her bosom heaved 
with the sigh she could not suppress. 

“To me also the name ofvyensle- 
ben is familiar. There is a link be- 


tween our souls. Your friciul hss 
spoken of you to me." 

But she could say no more; tears 
checked lioi’ six'm|h. 

Edward's eyes weix' glistening also, 
and the two companions were silent; 
at length he began once more: 

“My dear lady,’’ ho said, “my time 
is short, and 1 have a solemn message 
to deliver to you. Will you allow me 
to do so uow V” 

“To me'!’’’ she asked, in a tone of 
ustoiiishment. 

“From my departed friend," an¬ 
swered Edwaixl, eui])haticaUy. 

“ From Ferdinand?—and that now 
—after——" she shrunk back, as if in 
terror. 

“Now that he is no longer with us, 
do you mean ? I found the message 
in his papers, which have been entrust¬ 
ed to mo only lately, since I have 
been in the neighbourhood. Among 
thorn was a token which I was ’ to re¬ 
store to you." lie proilueed the ring. 
Emily Bcm>d it wililly, aud trembled 
as she looked ujion it. 

“It is indeect iny ring," she said at 
length, “ the same which I gave him 
when we plighted our troth in sce]*ut. 
You arc aeuuaiuted with everylhiug, 
J perceive; 1 shall therefore risk no¬ 
thing if 1 speak openly.” She wept, 
ami pressed the ring to her lips. 

“ 1 see that my friend’s memory is 
dear to you,’’ wntinued Edward. “ You 
will forgive the [irayer 1 am about to 
make to you i my visit to you cuiici-ms 
his ring." 

“ Ilow—what is it you wish ?” cried 
Emily, terrified, 

“ It was Ms wish," rojdied Edward. 
“He evinced an earnest desire to have 
this pledge of an unfortunate aud uti- 
falfilk*d engagement restored." 

“How is that possible? You did 
not speak with him before his death; 
and this happened so suddenly after, 
that, to give you the commission-*' 

“There was no time for it! that is 
, true," answered Edward, ^tli an iii- 
* ward shudder, although outwardly he 
was calm. “Perhaps this wish was 
awakened immediately before his dealk 
1 found it, os X told you, expressed 
in those papers." 

“ Incomprehensible!” shccxclaimed. 
“ Only a short time before his death, 
vre cherished—deceitful, indeed, they 
proved, but, oh, what blesseil hopes 1— 
we reckoneii on casualties, on what 
might possibly occur to assist us. Nei- 
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ther of us could endure lo dwell on 
the idea of separation; and yet—yet 
eincr —— Oh, my God,” she cried, 
overcome by sorrov^ and she hid her 
face between her hands. 

Edward was lost in confused thought. 
For a time botii again were silent: 
at lengtJi Emily started up— 

“Forgive me, M. do Wenslcbcn. 
WTiat you have related to me, what 
you Imve asked of me, has produced 
so much excitement, so inueli agita¬ 
tion, that it is necessary that 1 should 
be alone for a few moments, to re¬ 
cover my composure.” 

“ 1 am gone,” cried Edwiml, spring¬ 
ing from his chair. 

“Kol nol” she replied, “yon arc 
iny guest; remain here. 1 have a 
household duty which calls me away.” 
She laid a stress on these words. 

She leant forward, and with a sad, 
sweet smile, she gave her hand to the 
friend of her lost Ferdinand, pressing 
his gently, and disappearcil through 
the inner door. 

Edward stood stunned, bewildered; 
tben ho paced the room with hasty 
stops, threw himself on the sofa, .-mil 
took up one of the books that lay on 
the table, rather to have something in 
hui hand, than to read. It proved to 
be Young’s Night Thoughts.” He 
loukial tlirough it, and was attracted 
by many passages, which seemed, in 
Ins present frame of mind, fraught 
with peculiar meaning; yet his thou<^t8 
wandered constantly from tiie page 
to his dead frii'iid. The candles,*un¬ 
heeded both by Emily and biin, burned 
on with long wicks, giving little light 
in the silent room, over which the red 
glare from the heailh shed a lurid 
glow. Ilurrit'd footsteps soundc<l in 
the anteroom; the door was thrown 
open. Edward looked up, and saw 
D’Kilernay staring at him, and round 
the room, in on angry, restless manner. 

Edwai^ could not but think there 
was something almost unearthly in 
those dai^ looks that towering 
form. 

“Where is my wif.i?” wa.« D'Effer- 
nay's first ij^ucstiun 

“ She is gone to fulfil some house¬ 
hold duty," replied the other. 

** And leaves you hero alone in this 
miserable darkness ? Most extraor¬ 
dinary !—indeed, most unaccountable 1" 
and, as he spoke, ho approached the 
table and snufied the caudles, with a 
movement of impatience. 


“She left me here with old friends,” 
said Edward, with a forced smile. “ I 
have been reading.” 

“What, in the dark?" inquired 
D’Effemay, with a look of mistrust. 
“ It was so dark when I came in, that 
you could not possibly have distin¬ 
guished a letter.” 

“ I read for some time, and then I 
fell into a train of thought, which is 
usually the result of reading Young’s 
* Night Thoughts.’” 

“ Young 1 I cannot bear that au- 
thoi’. lie is so gloomy.” 

“ lint you are fortunately so happy, 
that the lamentations of the lonely 
mourner can find no echo in your 
breast.” 

“ You think so 1” said E’Ellernay, 
in a churlish tone, and he pressed his 
lips together tightly, as Emily came 
into the room : he wont to meet her. 

“ You liave been a long time away,” 
was his observation, as he looked into 
lior eyes, whore the trace of teai’s iniglit 
easily be detected. “ 1 found our guest 
alone.” 

“ ]M. do Wensleben was good enough 
to excuse me,” she replied, “and then 
I tbought you would be back imme- 
diutely.” 

They sat down to the table; coffee 
was brought, and the past appeared to 
be forgotten. 

The conversation at first was broken 
by constant pauses. Edward saw that 
Emily did all she could to play the 
hostess agreeably, and lo pacify her 
husband’s ill liumour. 

In this attempt tlie young man as- 
sisted her, and at last they were suc- 
ct'ssful. D’Effernuy became more cheer¬ 
ful ; the conversation more animated; 
ami Edward found that his host could 
be u very agreeable member of soci¬ 
ety when bo pleased, combining a good 
deal of information with great natural 
powers. The evening passed "away 
more_ plejisantly than it promised at 
one rime; and after an excellent and 
well-served supper, the young officer 
was shown into a comfortable room, 
fitted up with every modem luxury; 
and weai-y in mind and body, he soon 
fell asleep. He dreamed of all that 
bad occupied his waking thoughts—of 
his friend, and his friend’s history. 

But in tliat species of ranfusion 
which often characterises dreams, he 
fancied that he was Ferdinand, or at 
least, lus own individuality seemed 
mixed up with that of Halilierg. Jle 
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felt that he was ill. He lay in an 
unknown room, and by his t^dside 
stood a small table, covered with glasses 
and phials, containing mcdicino, is 
\i8ual in a sick rotan. 

The door opened, and D'Eflcrnay 
cainc in, in his di'CS&ing-gown, as if lu: 
had just left liU hi.;(l; iiiid now in Ed¬ 
ward’s mind divains and realities w««re 
iniiiglcd together, and ho thought that 
D’KlIeruay came, j«vrhaps, t»> speak 
wiih him on the oeourronccs ot the 
juveeding d.iy. But no! he aji- 
proaehod the table on whieh the me- 
«liein(>s stooil, looked at the watch, 
tOf)k u]> one of the phials and a cup, 
mi-asured the draught, dnip by drop, 
then lie. turned and looked round him 
stealthily, and then he drew from his 
breast a pale blue, coiling serpent, 
whieh he threw' into the etij», and held 
it to the jiatient's lips, who drank, and 
instantly telt a numbness creep o^er 
his frame wliiidi ended in deatli. Kd- 
ward fancied that he was dciid; he saw 
the «-oilin brought, but the terror lest 
III' should be buried alive, made hini 
stai't up w'ith a sudden cil'url, and he 
o])encd his eyes. 

d’he dream had passeil away; he sat 
in his bed safe and well; but it was 
long ere lyi could in any degree recover 
his eomposinv, or get ri<l of tlie im- 
iression whieh tlio frightful apparition 
lad imuli' on him. They brought his 
breakfast, wuth a message from tlie 
master of (ho house to inquire ivhethcr 
he would like to visit the park, farms, 
&c. He dresseil <piiekly, and descend¬ 
ed to the court, where he found his 
host in a riding dress, by the siilc of 
two fine horses, already saddled. D’El- 
fernav greeted the young man cour¬ 
teously; but Edward felt an inward 
I'cpngnaneu as he looked on that gloo¬ 
my though handsome countenance, now 
lighted up by the bcaiiis of the morn- 
ing sun, yet recalling vividly the dark 
visions of the night. E’Effernay was full 
of attentions to his new friend. They 
stalled on their ride, in spite of some 
threatening clouds, and began the 
inspection of meadows, shrubberies, 
farms, &c., &c. After a couple of 
Lours, which were consumed in this 
manner, it began to rain a few drops, 
and at last burst out into a heavy 
shower. It was soon impossible even 
to ride through the wootls for the tor¬ 
rents that were pouring down, and so 
they )returued to the castle. 

Edward retia'd to hb room to change 


his dress, and to write some letters, he 
said, but more particularly to avoid 
Emily, in order not to excite her hus¬ 
band’s jealousy. As the bell rang for 
diimt'v be saw her again, and found to 
his surprise that the captain, whom be 
had first seen in the eoirce-rooin, and 
who had given him so much infornm- 
lion, WHS one of the paity. He was 
much ])1eiUft.'d, for they had taken a 
mutual fancy to each other. The cap¬ 
tain was not at quarters the day Ed- 
wani had lelt them, but as soon as lie 
heard where his friend had gone, he 
Hit liopses to his carriiige and followed 
liin, for he said he also should like to 
sec these famous estates. D'Ellernay 
seemed in high good humour to-day, 
Emily far more silent than ycsleiiiay, 
ami taking little part in the eonvorsa- 
tiun of the men, which turned on poli¬ 
tical economy. Aflei cotlee she found 
an op]>oi't unity to give Edward (iinoli- 
served) a little packet. 'I’luj look with 
whieh she did so, told pluiidy what it 
contained, niid tlic young man hurried 
to his room as soon as he fancied he 
coiihl do so without remark or com¬ 
ment. The continued rain precluded 
all idea of leaving the house any more 
that day. 11c unfolded the packet ; 
there were a couple of sheets, written 
closely in a woman’s fair hand, and 
something wrapped ciurcfuUy in a pa¬ 
per, which ho knew to be the ring. 
It was the follow to that which he had 
given the day before to Emily, only 
Eerdinand's name w'as engraved inside 
instead of hei’s. Such were (he con¬ 
tents of the papers:— 

“ Secrecy would lie misplaced with 
the friend of the dead. Therefore, 
will J speak to you of things whieh I 
have never uttered to a human being 
until now. Jules D’Eiremay b nearly 
related to me. Wo knew each other 
in the Netherlands, where our estates 
joined. The boy loved me already 
with a love that amounted to passion; 
this love was my father's gr^test Joy« 
for there was an old and vying injus¬ 
tice which the ancestors of D'Eiler- 
nay had sufTered from ours, that could 
alone, he thought, he made up by the 
marriage of the only children of tlie 
two branches. So we were dc.HtIned 
for each other a1mo.st from our cradles; 
and I was content it should be so, for 
Jules’s handsome face and decided pre¬ 
ference for me were agreeable to me, 
although I felt no great allectiun fur 
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him. We were sepnratol: Jules tra- 
veiled in France, jingland, and Ame¬ 
rica, and made.monej as a merchant, 
which profession he had taken np sud¬ 
denly. My father, who Inwl a place 
under government, left his country in 
conso(|uence of political troubles, and 
came into this part of the world, where 
some distant relations of my mother’s 
lived. lie liked the neighbourhood; 
he bought land; we lived very happily; 
1 was rniitc contented in Jules’s ab¬ 
sence ; 1 bad no yearning of the heart 
towards him, vet I thought kindly of 
him, and troubled myself little about 
my future. 'I’hcn—tlicn I learned to 
know vour friend. Oh, then! I felt, 
when i looked upon him, when 1 lis¬ 
tened to him, when wc conversed 
together, I felt, I acknowledged that 
there might be haj)pinc.ss on earth, of 
which I had hitherto nevt'r dreamed. 
Then 1 loved for the fust time, .'ir- 
dently, passionately, and was beloved 
in return. Acquainted will) the family 
engagements, he did not dare openly 
to proclaim his love, and I knew I 
ought not to foster the feeling; but, 
alits! how seldom does ]>assion listen 
to the voice of reason .'ind of dutj^-. 
Your friend and 1 met in secret; m 
soerut we plighted onr troth, ami 
exchanged those rings, and hoped and 
helievcu that by showing a bold front 
to our destiny we should subdue it to 
our will. The coiamencomcnt was 
sinful, it has met with a dire retribu¬ 
tion. Jules's letters annouin*ed his 
speedy return, lie had sold every¬ 
thing in his own country, had given up 
all his mercantile alTairs, through which 
he had greatly inci'cased an already 
considerable fortune, aud now lie was 
about to join us, or rather me, without 
whom he could not live. This ap¬ 
peared to me like the demand fur pay- 
anont of a heavy debt. This debt I 
owed to Jules, who loved me w’ith all 
his heart, who was in ^lossession of 
my father’s promised word and mine 
also. Yet I could i»ot give up'your 
friend. In • state of distm'iion I told 
him all; wc ineiiibated flight. Yos, 1 
was so far guilty, and I make the con- 
IcBsion in hopes that some portion of 
any errors may be expiated by repent¬ 
ance. y fatiicr, who had long been in 
a declining statu, suddenly gnnr worse, 
aud this delayed and hindered the ful¬ 
filment of our designs. Jules aiTived. 
J>urin" tbo flvo years he had been 
away he was much changed in appear¬ 


ance, and that advantagcousl j’. I was 
struck when I first saw him, but it was 
also easy to detect in those handsome 
features and manly buju'ing, a spirit of 
restlessness and violence which had al¬ 
ready shown itself in him as a boy, 
and which passing years, with their 
bitter experience and strong passions, 
had greatly developed. The hope that 
we liad cherished of D’Eflernay’s pos¬ 
sible indiflbi'ciice to me, of the change 
which time might have wixmght in his 
attachment, now seemed idle and ab¬ 
surd. 1 Us love w.'is indeed impassioned. 
Hu embraced me in a manner that 
luiulu mo shrink from him, and alto¬ 
gether his deportment towards me was 
a strange contrast to the gentle, ten¬ 
der, rciined atibclion of our dear 
friend. I tiembled whenever Jules 
entered the room, and all that X had 
prepared to say to him, all the plans 
which 1 had revolved in my mind re¬ 
specting him, vanished in an instant 
liefore the power of his presence, and 
the almost imperative manner in which 
ho claimed my hand. My father's ill¬ 
ness increased ; he was now in a very 
pre.Ciirious state, hopeless indeed. Jules 
rivalled me in filial attentions to him, 
that L can never cease to thank him 
for; blit thi.s illness made my sitnalion 
moi'o and more critical, and it accele- 
rated the fulfilment of the contract. 
I Avas to iviiew my promise lo him 
by the <leath-bed of my fathei'. Al.is, 
alas! I fell senseless to the ground 
when this annouuccmont was made to 
me. .Jules began to susjiect. .Already 
my cohl, embarrassed manner towards 
him since bis return had struck him ns 
strange. He began to suspect, 1 n*- 

E eat, aud the cflbut ilint this suspicion 
ad on him, it would be iinpossilile to 
describe to you. Kvon now, after so 
long a time, now that I am accustomed 
to his ways, and more reconciled to 
my fate by the side of a noble, though 
somewhat impetuous man, it makes 
me tmiible to think of those parox¬ 
ysms, which the idea that I did not 
love him called forth. They were 
fearful ; he nearly sank under them. 
During two days his life was in danger. 
At last the storm passed, my famcr 
died; Jules watched over me with the 
tenderness of a brother, the solicitude 
of a parent; for that indeed L shall 
ever bo grateful. His snspicioii once 
awakened, he gazed round with pene¬ 
trating looks to discover the cause of 
my altered feelings. But your friend 
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never cnine to our house; we met in 
an unfrequented spot, and my father’s 
illness had intvrruptcd those interviews. 
Altogether I eannot toll ifJulov dis- 
(‘Ov<‘red anything. A ti-urful ciroum- 
staiiec vonden-d all our precautions 
u.so!ess, and cut the knot oKmr secret 
ennnexion, to lou.'C which voluntarily 
1 felt 1 had no power. A wedding 
toasf, at a neighbouring casth*, nss<™- 
bh,d all the nobility and gentry, and 
oftleci-s quartered near, together; my 
deep mourning was an oxensc for my 
ab.s(*nco. Jules, thougli he usually was 
happiest, by my side, eould not resist 
tlu* invitation, and } our friend resolved 
to go, although ho was unwell; he 
foarisl to raise suspicion by remaining 
aAvay, wlion 1 was loft at home. With 
groat ditiiculty he contrived the first 
day to make one. at a splendid hunt, 
the second il.iy he eould not leave his 
bed, A physician, who was iti the 
house, pronounced his complaint to bo 
violent fioer, and Julos, whose room 
joined that of the sick man, olfcml 
him evi;ry little s«*rvicc and kindness 
which compa.'-sion and good feeling 
iiromptcd ; and J cannot but praise 
him all the more fur it, as wtlo can 
tell, perhaps, his suspicion might have 
taken the right din-ction? On the 
morning of the second day—but let me 
glance quickly at that IciTibletimc, the 
memory of which can never pas.s from 
my mind—a lit of ajioplexy most un- 
e.xpeetedly, but gimtly, ended the no- 
ble.st life, and separated us for over! 
Now j on know all. I enclose the ring. 
I cannot write mure. Farewell!“ 

The conchwion of the letter made 
a deep impmssion on Edward. Hj.s 
ilream rose up before his rcmcuibraucc, 
ilie slight indisposition, the sudden 
death, the fearful nursetender, all ar. 
ranged themselves in order before hi.s 
mind, and an awful whole rose out of 
all tlw'se reflections, a terrible suspi¬ 
cion which he tried to throw off. Hut 
be could not do so, and when h<i met 
the captain and D’Etlio-iiay in tho 
evening, and the latter ehallenged his 
visiters to a game of billiards, K<lwanl 
glanced from time to time at his host 
m a serutini.'jing manner, and could 
not but feel that the i'e.>tless discontent 
which was vi.sible in his oountenauce, 
and the unstea*ly glara of his eyes, 
which shunned the fixed look of otbeni, 
only fitted too well into the 6ha[M'. of 
the dark thoughts which were crossing 


his own mind. I^tc in the even¬ 
ing, after supper, they played whist in 
Emily’s boudoir. On the morrow, if 
the weather permitted, they were to 
conclude their inspection of the sur¬ 
rounding pro|)crty, and the next (lay 
they Avert* to visit the iron fouiidric.s, 
Avhu'h, although distantfrom the Castle 
several miles, formed a very important 
item in titc rent-roll of the estates. 
The company separated for the night. 
EdAvard fell asleep; and the smno 
dream, with the same circnmslnnccs, rc- 
ennt'd, only with the full eonsciousnoss 
that the sick man was Ferdinand. Ed- 
Avard felt overpoAvered, a species of 
liorrtir took po.sscssion of his mind, os 
he found himself now in regular coin- 
numication with the beings'of tho in¬ 
visible Avorld. 

'riie Aveathcr faA’oured D'Efleinay’s 
projects. The whole day aa'os passed 
111 the oTien air. Emily only appeared 
at meals, and in the evening when 
they played at cards. Both she and 
Edwai’d avoi(l(‘d, .ns if by mutual con¬ 
sent, cA'ery AA'ord, every look that conld 
aAvaken the slightest suspicion, or jea¬ 
lous feeling in D’Eflernay’s mind. She 
thanked him in her heart for this for- 
bcarance, but her thoughts Avero in 
another AAxirld; she took little heed of 
what piusiMal around her. Her husband 
was in an excellent (emper; he ]>layed 
the jiart of host to perfeetioii; and 
when the tAvo officers Avore (‘stablishcil 
comfortably by the fire, in the cap- 
tain'.s room, smoking together, they 
could not but do justice to his cour¬ 
teous manners. 

“ He ajipcars to be a man of general 
information,” remarked Edward. 

“ He has tiMvellcd a great deal, and 
read a great deal, as I told you when 
we first met: he is a remarkable man, 
but one of uncontrolled passions, and 
desperately jealous.” 

“ Yet he appears very attentive to 
his wife.” 

“ Undoubtedly he is wildly in love 
with her; yet ho makes her unhappy, 
and him.^elf too.” 

*' He certainly docs not appear hap¬ 
py, there is so mneh restlessness." 

“ He can never bear to remain in 
one place ibr any length of time toge¬ 
ther. He is isoAV going to sell the pro¬ 
perly he only bought last jear. There 
IS an instability about him; everything 
palls on hii)i.” 

*‘Thtit is the cx>inplaint of many who 
arc rich and well to do in the world.” 
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“Yes; only not in the saine degree. 
I assure yo«i it has oJleu struck me 
that man must have a bad conscience.” 

“What an idea!" rejoined Kdwavd, 
with a forced laugh, for the cajition’s re¬ 
mark struck hin» Ibnnldy. “ JIo seems 
a m-an of honour.” 

“ Oil, one may be a man of honour, 
as it is called, and yet have somethin^ 
quite bail enough to reproach yourself 
with. But 1 know nothing about it, 
and would not breathe such a thing 
Gxcc])t to you. liis wife, too, locks 
so ]>ale and so oppressed.” 

“ But, perhaps, that is her natural 
complexion and expression.” 

“ Oh, no 1 no! the year before 
D’Eff'ernay came from Pari.M, .she %v.‘i8 
as fresh as a rose. Many people dc. 
dare that your poor friend loved her. 
The affair was wrapped in mjstery, 
and r never believed the report, for 
Ilallbcrg was a steady man, and the 
whole country knew liiat Emily had 
been ongaged a long time.” 

“ IlallVjcrg never mentioned the 
name in his IciUu’s,” answered Ed¬ 
ward, with less candour than usual. 

*• I thought not. Besides D’Ellbr- 
nay was very iniieh attached to him, 
and mourned his death.” 

“ Indeed 1” 

“ 1 assui’c you the morning that 
llnllbcrg w!ui lomul dead in his bed so 
uue.Kpeetctlly, D’EiFernay was like one 
beside liiniself.” 

“ Veiy extraordinary. But as we 
are on the subject, ti>ll me, I pniy you, 
all the carcumstaiiees of my poor i\*r- 
dinaud.H illness, and awful sudden 
death." 

“ I can tell you all about it, as well 
as any one, for 1 was one of the guests 
at that melancholy wedding. Your 
friend, and I, and many others were 
invited. Ilallbcrg hsul some iilua of 
not going; ho was unwell, with violent 
headache and giddiness. But wc. per¬ 
suaded him, and ho consented to go 
with us. The first day he iblt tolerably 
well. We hunted in iho open field; 
we were all on horseback, tlie day hot. 
Hallberg folt worse.. The second day he 
had a great deal of tev(>r; he could not 
stay up. The physician (for fortu¬ 
nately there was one in the company) 
ordered n^st, cooling medicine, ncitlicr 
of which seemed to do him good. 'J’he 
rest of tlio men dispersed, to amuse 
themselves in various ways. Only 
D'Efiernay remained at home; he was 
never very fond of large societies, and 


we voted that he was discontented and 
out of humour because his betrothed 
bride was not Aviih him. llis room 
was next to the sick man’s, to whom 
he gave all ]mssible. care and attention, 
for jTOor Hallberg, besides being ill, 
was in despair at giving so much trou¬ 
ble in a strange nousc. D’Efiernay 
tried to calm him on this point; ho 
nursed him, amused him with conver- 
satioii, mixed his medicines, and, in 
fact, showed more kindness and ten¬ 
derness, than any of us would have 
given him credit for. Before I went 
to bed 1 visited Hallberg, and found 
him much better, and more cheerful; 
the doctor had promised that he should 
leave his ])c<l next day. »So I left him 
and retired with (he rest of the world, 
ratlicr late, and very tired, to itist. 
The next morning I was awoke by the 
fatal tidings. I did not wait to dress, 
1 ran to his room, it wa.s full of people.” 

“ And how, how was the death first 
discovered ?” inquired Edward, in 
broathh'ss eagerness. 

“'I’he servant, wlio came into at¬ 
tend on him, thought he was asleep, 
for he, lay in his usual position, lus 
head upon his hand, lie went away 
and waited for some time; but hours 
pnssetl, and he thought he ought to 
wake hi.s master to give him his rae- 
dieino. Then the awful discovery 
was made. He must have died peaee- 
fiilly, for llis I'ouiitcnanee was so calm, 
his limbs undisturbed. A fit of apo¬ 
plexy had terminated bis life, but in 
the most trainpiil mamier.” 

“ [neoiiiprehensiblc,” said Edward, 
with a deep .ligh. “Dili they take no 
measures to restore animation? 

*■ Certainly; all that could be done 
was done, bleeding, fomentation, fric¬ 
tion; the pby.sician superintended, but 
there was no hope, it was all too late. 
Ho iiiu<t have been dead some hours, 
for he was already cold and stilF. If 
there had l>cen a spark of life in him 
he would have been saved. It was all 
over; I bad lost my good lieutenant, 
and the regiment one of its finest 
officers.” 

He was silent, and appetmid lost in 
thought. Edward, for his part, felt 
overwhelmed by terrible suspicions and 
sad memories. After a loiig pause he 
recovered himself: *‘and where was 
D’EtFcxnay” ? he in(|uired. 

“ Ji'Eflcrnay," answered the Cap¬ 
tain, rather surprised at the question; 
“ ph I he was not in the Castle when 
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we niatle the ilve.'iilful iliseovory; ho. 
liiul gone out for an early walk, and 
wlu'ii he catne back late,' not before 
no(Hi, lie learncil the (ruth, and wait 
like one out of his scnst-.>', It .^ecme^l 
Hi awful lu him, bceu>i.«e ht* had been 
bO much. (lie very day before, ^^ith 
poor Hallherg. 

“ A\c,’’ ai'.-wetX'd Edward, whoi-e 
-i.bpiti.ui- were being mure and more 
(‘uuliriiied every nnnnent. “ .\nd did 
lie see the eorp.-ic, did he go into the 
chamber of »leatb ?" 

“ Xo," replied the<’aplain; “ho 
asbiu'ed ua it was out of his pt)wer to 
do sr>; he eould not boar the sig^; and 
J belie’ve it. IVople with such tmcoti- 
(rolh il feeling.s ns this D'Eirernay, are 
ineapabie of perl*oviuing those d\ities 
v.hidi others think it necessary and 
iiu iimbent on them U* fidfil." 

‘•Ami wliei’o was Ilallbergburied?" 
Ni.r far from the ('asilo where 
Mu' mournful event took plaee. 'fo- 
-■ •rrow, if we go to the iron foundry, 
'■hall be near tin*, spot.” 

1 :im glad of it," cried Edwnnl 
I rly, while a host of jiroject.s roso 
iir !'. hi' mind. “ lint now, (Aaptain, 

5 di nut trespass any longer on your 
Ivlints. It is late, and we must bo 
up lie<iiin‘s to-morrow. How far have 
AW. tiA gr) ?” 

“ Not h?.Ms than tl>Air Ic.'ignes cer- 
t i;til_\. D’ElIi'rnay has arranged that 
'A'e sli.'ill drive Ihei'e., and set* it all at 
eiir leisure: then we shall return in 
Abeevening. flo<nl night, Wonsleben." 

'I'liey st.]>arated: Edwaixl hurried to 
hi. room; his lieart overtlowed. Sah- 
roAv on the oni* hand, horror atid even 
hatred on the other, agitate*! him by 
turns. It was long before he coAild 
sleep. For the. third time the vision 
haunted him; but now it was nleartr 
than before; now he .saw plainly the 
leafnro.s of him who lay in IkuI, and of 
him who stood beside the bed—tiiey 
were those of ilallberg and {)f D'EtTer- 

This third apparition, the exact 
counterpart of the two former (only 
more vivitl), all that h(i liad gathere*! 
from conversations on the subject, and 
the contents of Emily’s letter, left 
scarcely the shadow of a doubt remain¬ 
ing as to how his friend bad left the 
world. 

D'Effernay’s jealons and passionate 
natAire. seemed to allow of the possi¬ 
bility of such a crime, and it could 
scarcely be wondered at, if Eldwarf 


regarded him with a feeling akiu to 
I; AJred. Indeed the dcsiro of visiting 
llallberg’s gi*avc, in order to place the 
ring in the eolHn, c«A«dtl alone I'ccoiioile 
AVcii-slebcn to the idea of remaining 
ajiy longer beneath tin' roofoiainan 
vlmm ho now considered the mAirdcmr 
of his friend. His mind wa.s a prey lo 
coutlicting doubts, detestation for the 
culprit,and grief tor the viotitu, pointctl 
out one line of conduct, wiiile tho 
diilicult V Aif proA ing D'Ktfernay's guilt, 
atnl still more, pity and consideration 
for Emily, dclA’vmincd him at length 
to let Uie matter rc't, and to leave the 
murderer, if such ho n-ally were, to 
the retribiiliim which his own con- 
sehmeo and iho Ju'lice f>f (lod would 
nvA’anl him. IIo Avoidd seek hi.s frioud’s 
gi-ave, and then ho would separate from 
D’Eflerimy, .‘ind iievc>* see him more. 
In the nnd't of tlic'e retleetifins tho 
servant eanm to tell him, that tho 
ciirriagc, wiis ready. A shudder pas.seil 
over iii.s frame iis D'Kifernay givet«!d 
him; but ho eomm.iuded himself, and 
they started on tlioir expedition. 

Edward spoke, but little, and that 
only when it Av.ts necessary, and tho 
conversation was kept up by his two 
companions; he had made evi'ry in- 
cpiiry, before he s*‘t oAtt, respecting tho 
place of his friend’s intorinenf, the ex¬ 
act .situation* of the tomb, tho namo of 
the village, and its distance fnnti the 
main roatl. On tlu'ir way home, 
re*tuested that D’Etfcrnay would give, 
orders to the coachman to uiake a round 
of a mile nr two as far as the village 

of-, with wlu).«o rector he was par- 

tieularly desirous to speak. .V mo¬ 
mentary cloud gathered on O’ElFer- 
nay’s brow, yot it scorned no more 
than his usual expression of vexation 
at any dohiy or hindrance; and he wa.s 
so anxious to propitiato hU rich visi¬ 
ter, who apiKKUvd likely to take the 
estate oft'his hands, that he complied 
witli aU|»8Bible courtesy. The coach¬ 
man was diivcted to turn down a by¬ 
road, «n«l a very bad one it was. The 
Captain stood up in the carriage and 
pointed out the village to him, at 
■ome distance oil’; it lay in a deep ra¬ 
vine at the foot of the mountains, 

They arrived in the courso of time, 
and inquired for the clergyman’s house, 
which, as well as the church, was 
situated on rising ground. The three 
companions alighted from the carriage, 
which they left at the bottom of the 
hill, and walked up together in the di- 
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rection of tho rectory. IMward knock¬ 
ed at the door and was admitted, while 
the two others sat on a bench outside. 
He had proniLscid to return sjwc<lily, 
but to D'iificrnay’s restlos.s spirit, one 
quarter of an hour appeared interinina- 
Llc. 

lie turned to the Captain and said, 
in a tone of impatience, “ ]M. <lc Wens- 
leben must have a great deal of busi¬ 
ness with the recl.or: we have been 
here an immense time, and be does 
not seem inclined to make his appear¬ 
ance. 

“ Oh, I dare say he will come soon. 
The matter cannot d(‘lalii him long.” 

“ Wliat on earth can he have to do 
here ?” 

“ Perhaps you would call it a inci-c 
fancy—the enthusiasm of youth.” 

" ft has a name 1 suppose i" 

“Certainly, bat—’■ 

“ Is it suincicutly important, think 
yoiij to make u.s run the risk of being 
licnighted on such roads as these?” 

“ Wliy it is quite early in the day.” 

“ But we have more than two leagues 
to go. Why will you not spealc ?— 
there cannot be any great mystery.” 

“ Well, perhaps not a mystery ex¬ 
actly, but just one of those sniijccts on 
which wo are usually reserved with 
others.” 

“So! so!" rejoinedD’Eflernay, with 
a little sneer. “Some love affair; some 

f prl or another who pui'sues him, that 
te wants to get rid of.” 

** Kothing of the kind, I can assure 
yon,” replied the Captain drily. “ It 
could scarcely be more innocent, lie 
wishes, in fact, to visit his friend’s 
grave.” 

The listener’s expression was one of 
scorn and Aogor. “It is worBi the 
trouble certainly,” he exclaimed, with 
a mocking laugh. “A charming senti¬ 
mental pilgrimage truly; and pray who 
is this beloved friend, over whose rest¬ 
ing-place he must shed a tear and plant 
a forget-me-not? lie told me he had 
never been in the neighbourhood be¬ 
fore." 

“ No more ho bad; neither did he 
know where poor Hallbeig was buried 
until I told mm." 

“ Hallberg 1” echoed tho other in a 
tone that startled the Captain, and 
caused him to turn and look fixedly in 
the 8|)eaker s face. It was deadly iialc, 
and tho Captain observed tho elFort 
which D'Effei'uay made to recover his 
composure. 


“Hallberg!" he repeated again, in 
a calmer tone, “and was Wcnslcbcn a 
friend of his,?” 

“liis bosom friend from childhood. 
They were brought up together at tlie 
academy. Hallberg left it a year earlier 
than his friend." 

“Indeed!” said D’Effcrnay, scowl¬ 
ing as he spoke, and working himself 
up into a passion. “ And this Ijioutc- 
nant came hero on this account, then, 
and the purchase of the estates was a 
mere c.\cuse?” 

“ I beg your pardon,” observed tho 
Capl.ain, in a dcchled tone of voice; 
“1 1^'e alreaily told you that it was 
I wh *nforincd him of tho place where 
his friend lies buried." 

“ 'J'hat may be, but it was owing to 
his friendship, to tho wish to learn 
something further of his fate, that wc 
ore indebted for the visit of this roman¬ 
tic kiiight-crraut.” 

“That docs not appear likely," re¬ 
plied the Captain, who thought it bet¬ 
ter to avert, if possible, the rising storm 
ofhis companion’s fury. “Why should 
lio seek for nows of Hallberg here, 
when he comes from the phicn where 
he was quartered for a long time, and 
where all his comrades now are.” 

Well, I don’t know,” criedH’EffiT- 
nay, whose passion increased eveiy' mo¬ 
ment. “Perhaps y«}ii have heard what 
was once go.ssippeil about the neigh¬ 
bourhood, that Hallliorg was an ad¬ 
mirer of my wife belbro she married.” 

“ Oh ye.s, I have heal'd that report, 
hut never believed it. Hallberg wa.s 
a prudent, steady man, and every one 
knew that MademoiseUeYarnior's hand 
had been promised for some time.” 

“Yes! yes! but you do not know 
to what lengths passion and avarice 
may lead: for Emily was rich. Wo 
must not forget tliat, when wo discuss 
the matter; an elopement with the rich 
heiress would have been a fine thing 
for a poor, beggarly Lieutenant.” 

“Shame! shame 1 M. D’Effernay. 
How can yon slander the character of 
that upright young man ? If Hallbeig 
wore so unhappy as to love Mademoi¬ 
selle Varnier- " 

“ That he did! you may believe mo 
so far. I had reason to know it, and 
I did know it.” 

“ We had lietter change the conver¬ 
sation altogether, as it has taken so 
unpleasant a turn. Hallberg is dead; 
his errors, he Ihcy what they may, lie 
buried with him. Ilis name stands 
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liiga with all wlio knew liitn. Kvua 
you, M. D’Efiernay—you vam his 
iriend.’’ 

‘*I his frienil? I hated hijn!—I 
loathed liiin!” D’Eftei-naj- could not 
proceed; he Ibaincd at the mouth with 
rage. 

“Compose yourself!" said the Cap¬ 
tain, risin;' as he spoke, “you look 
aiul speak like a madman.” 

“ A madman! Who says I am mad ? 
Xow I see it all—the connexion of tho 
whole—the shameful conspiracy.” 

“ Your conduct is pcrfei-tly Incom¬ 
prehensible to me,” answered the Cap- 
tiun, with perfect cooincjss. “Did you 
not attend ilallhcrg in his last illness, 
and give him his medicines with your 
own hand ?" 

“ I!" staniuiered D’Etl’ernay. “Xo! 
no! no!” be cried, while the Captain’s 
growing susj>icions increased <‘vcry mo¬ 
ment, on account of the jierturbation 
which his companion displayed. “ i 
never gave his medicines; whoever 
says that is a liar.” 

“ 1 say it!" exclaimed the oflicer, in 
a lo\id tone, for his patience was ex- 
h:uiste<l. “ 1 s.iy it, liecau-c 1 know 
that it was so, and 1 will mainttiin that 
fact against any one at any time. If 
you clioosc to contra<ru’t the evidence 
of my senses, it is you whoaiva liar!" 

“ lla! you shall give me satisfaction 
for tills insult. Dejicnd upon it, 1 am 
not one to be trliled with, us you shall 
find. Yon shall retract yonr words. 

“ Never! I am ready to defend every 
w'ord J have utttn-cd here on this sjiot, 
at this moment, if yon please. You 
have yonr pistols in the carriage, you 
know." 

D’EfFcrnay cast a look of hatred on 
the speaker, and then dashing down 
the little bill, to the surprise of tho 
servants, he dragged the pistols from 
the sword-ease, and was by tho Cap¬ 
tain’s side in a moment. But the loud 
voices of the disputants had attracted 
Edward to the spot, and tliere ho 
stood on D’Effernay's return; and by 
his side a venerable old man, who car¬ 
ried a large bunch of keys in his band. 

“ In heaven's name, what has hap¬ 
pened?" cried Wensleben. 

What arc you about to do ?’* in- 
tei-poscd the Hector, in a tone of au¬ 
thority, though his countenance was 
expi-essive of horror. “Are you going 
to commit murder on this sacred spot, 
close to the precincts of the church 

‘‘hlurder! who sjieuks murder^” 
VOL. XXXVI.—NO. ccxn. 


crit >! D’KiVernay. “ ^^’ho can prove 
it?” and as he spoke, tho (hiptain 
turned a fierce, j^^ienotratiug look ujion 
him, beneath winch he (puuled. 

“ But, I repeat the (iuestion," Ed¬ 
ward began once more, “what docs 
all this mean? 1 left you a short thno 
ago in friendly conversation. I come 
back and find you both armed—Imth 
violently agitated—and M. D'Efter- 
nay, at least, s[K‘aking iiieohcrcntly. 
What do you mean by ‘pi*oving it?’— 
to what ilo you allude ?” At this mo¬ 
ment, before any answer could be made, 
a man came out of tho house with a 
pii-k-a.vo and shovel on his shoulder, 
and advancing towards the Koctor, 
suit! respectfiiTly, “ I am ijuite ready, 
sir, if you have the key of the church¬ 
yard.” 

It was now the Captain’s turn to look 
anxious : “ Wliat are yon going to do, 

you surely don’t intend-?" but, as 

he spoke, the Hector intcn'uptcd him. 

“'rhis gentleman is very desirous 
to see the plac(i where his friend lies 
buried.” 

“ But these propnmlifms, what do 
they mean ?” 

“ ] will U'll you," said Edward, in a 
voice and tone that betrayed the deep¬ 
est emotion, “ 1 have a holy duty to 

E ei-lbrm, I must cause the colRn to 
0 opened.” 

‘Mlow, what?” screamed D’ElFcr- 
nay, once .again. “ Never—I will ne¬ 
ver permit such a thing.” 

“ But, sir,” the old man spoke, in a 
tone of calm decision, contrasting won¬ 
derfully with the violence of him whom 
he addressed, “ you have no possible 
right to interfere. If this gentlemtin 
wishes it, and I accede to tlie pro|)o- 
sition, no one can prevent us from doing 
as we would.” 

“ I toll you I will not suflfer it,” 
continued D’Efi’emay, with the same 
frightful agitation. “ Stir at vour pe¬ 
ril," he cried, turning sharply round 
upon the grave-digger, and holding a 
pistol to bis head; but the Captain 
pulled his arm away, to the relief of 
tho frightened peasant. 

“M. D’Eil’crnay," he said, “your 
conduct for the last half-hour has Wn 
moat unaccountable—most unreason¬ 
able.” 

“ Come, come,” Interposed Edward, 
“ let us say no more on the subject; 
but let us be going," he adilrcsscd tho 
Hector; “ we will not detain those gen¬ 
tlemen much longer.” 


N 
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lie made a step towards the chnreh- 
yard, but D'KiFcrnay clutched his arm* 
find, with an iiu|jious oath, “ you shall 
not stir," he said; “ that grave shall 
not i»c opened.” 

Edward shook him ofl', with a look 
of silent hatn:d, for now indeed all his 
doubts were confirmed. 

D'Efiernay saw that Wenslebcn was 
resolved, and a deadly pallor spread 
itself over his features, and a shudder 
passed visibly over his frame. 

“ You are going!” ho lu-ied, with 
every gesture and a])poarance of insa¬ 
nity. “ Go, then 5 ” . . and ho 

pointed the raiuzlo of the ]nstol to iiis 
mouth, and before any one could jiro- 
vent him, he drew the trigger, and fell 
back a corps«!. The spectators weii! 
motionless with surpri.so and iiorror; 
the (Japtain was the. first to i-ecovcr 
himself in some degree. lie bent ovitr 
the body with the faiiu hoim of detect¬ 
ing some sign of life. The ulil man 
turnc<l pale and di/zy with a sense of 
terror, and he looked as if he would 
have swooned, had not Edward leil 
him gently into his house, while the 
two others hnsiod themselves with vain 
attempts to rc.storc life. The. spirit of 
U’Efiernay bad gone to its last .ac- 
count! 

Tt was, indeed, an awful moment. 
Dciatli in its worst sli.'ipo was het'orc 
them, and a tciTihle duty still renfain- 
ed to l>c m*rformed. 

Edward’s cheek was blanehc'd ; his 
eye h:ul a fixed look, yet he moved and 
spokts with a species of mech.anieal 
action, which had something .almost 
ghastly ill it. Causing the body to bo 
removed into the house, he bnde the 
Captain summon the servants of the 
deceased, and then motioning A\ith ln.s 
hand to the awe-struck sexton, he. pro- 
ceodeil with him to the churchyard. 
A few clods of earth alone were r«*. 
moved ere the Captain s 1 .ood by his 
friend's side. 

Here wo must jvtusc. Perhaps it 
were bettor altogether to emulate the 
silence that w.as maintained then an(l 


afterwards by the two comrades. But 
the sexton could not be bribed to en¬ 
tire secrecy, and it was a story he loved 
to tell, with details we gladly omit, of 
how Wenslebcn solemnly performed 
his task—of how no iloubt could any 
longer exist as to the cause of Ilall- 
berg’s death. Those who love the hor¬ 
rible must draw on their own imagi¬ 
nations to supply what we resolutely 
withhold. 

Edward, wo believe, never alluded 
to D'Kilcrnay's death, and all the iiwfui 
circumstances attending it, but twice— 
once, when, with every nucc.ssary de¬ 
tail, he and tlic Captain gave their evi¬ 
dence to the legal authorities; and 
once, with as few details as i) 0 .ssible, 
when he had aii interview with the, 
widow of the, murderer, the beloved of 
tlio victim. The particulars of this 
interview he never divulged, for he, 
considered Emily’s grief too sacred to 
bo exposed to the prying eye.s of the 
curious and the unfeeling. She left 
the neighbourhood immediately, leav¬ 
ing her worldly ailairs in Wcnslebcu’s 
hands, who soon disposed of the ])ro- 
perty for her. She returned to her 
native, country, with the resolution of 
spending the gitiater part of her wealth 
ill I’elieving the distn's.'ie.s of others, 
wisely seeking, in the exercise of piety 
and benevolence, the only possible, al¬ 
leviation of her own deep and many- 
sided griefs. For Edward, ho wa.s soon 
]m)nonncod to have recovcreil entirely, 
from the .dtock of these terrible ovenl.s. 
Of a courageous ami ene,rgetic dispo¬ 
sition, he pursued the duties of bis 
irofessiou with a firm step, and hhl 
lis mighty sorrow deep in the reet:ssc.s 
of Ills heart. To the sujierfieial ob¬ 
server, tears, groans, and lamentations 
are the only proofs of soitow; and 
wlien they siib.side, the sorrow i.s said 
to have jiassed away also. Thus the 
captive, immured within the walla of 
his prison-hou.se, is os one dead to the 
outward world, though the gaoler Im 
a daily witness to the vitality of afilic- 
tiou. 
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MAPHXC* UfiBMAT, THE SOLDIER OF FORTIISE. 
. CHAPTER IX. 

A aCBArE ASl> ITS COBSBftUBNrF.S. 


When 1 reached the Jiuartcrs of the 
Ktat Major, 1 found the great coiirt- 
yanl of the “hotel'’ crowded with 
soldiers of every rank and arm of the 
.serviee. Some were newly-joined re¬ 
cruits waiting for the orders to lie tor- 
warded to their respective regiments. 
Some weiv invalids just ilsued from 
the hospital, some were sick and 
wounded on their way Inimewnrd. 
'riierc were smgeants with hillot rolls, 
and returns, and court-martial sen- 
t(*nces. Adjutants with regimental 
do<‘umonts, linstening hither and thi¬ 
ther. Mounted orderlies too, conti¬ 
nually came and went; all w.as bustle, 
nmvement, undccmt'itsion. Olliccrs in 
staff uniforms called out the orders 
from the. different window.«, and de- 
spatehis were sent off hen* and there 
with hot haste. The liuilding was the 
ancient palace of the Dukes of Lor¬ 
raine, anrl a >])lendid fountain of white 
marble in the centre of the “four,” 
still showeil the proud armorial hear¬ 
ings of th.at princely house. Around 
tlu* sculptured ba.se of thw now were 
sealed groups of soldiers; their war¬ 
worn looks and piled arms eoiit rusting 
strangely enough with the, great porce¬ 
lain vases of thiwering phiuls that 
still decorated the rich “plateau." 
Chakos, helmets, and great coats were 
hung upon the orange trees. 'I'ho 
heavy boots of the cuira-ssicr, the 
white leather apron of the “sapeur,” 
were drying along the marble bcnehe.s 
of the terrace. The richly traceried 
veining of gilt iron-work, which sepa¬ 
rated the court from tlic ganleii, was 
actually covered with belts, swords, 
bayonets, and horse gear, in every stt^e 
and process of cleaning. Within the 
garden itself, however, all was silent 
and still. Two sentries, who paced 
backwards and forwards beneath the 
“grille," showing that the sjrot was to 
be respected by those whose careless 
gestures and reckless air betrayed how 
little influence the mere ** genius of 
the place” would exercise over them. 
To me, the interest of ^Hiythiog' 


was ituToasiug; and whether 1 lingered 
to listen to the raw remarks of the new 
recruit, in wonder at all be saw, or 
8to|iped to hear the cam}migning stories 
of the old soldiers of llic .urmy, 1 never 
wearied. Few, if any, knew whither 
thev w'ere going; perhaps to the north 
to join the, army of the Sanibro; per¬ 
haps to the east, to the force upon the 
Rhine. It might be thut they were 
destined for It.'dy : noi^i cared! Mean¬ 
while, at every moment, detachtnents 
mn\cd off, nnif their places were Ailed 
by fre.«b anivals—all dusty and way¬ 
worn from the inarch. Some hitd 
.scarcely time to cat a hurried morsel, 
when they wiTc callcil on to “fall in," 
and again the- word “forward” was 
given. Such of the infantry as ap¬ 
peared too weary for the niai-ch w'cre 
sent on in great clmirettes drawn by 
.‘(i.'c or eight horses, and capable of 
carrying forty men in each; and of 
these, there seemed to bo no end. No 
sooner was one detachment away, than 
anoth(*r sncecedod. Whatovertlieir des¬ 
tination, one thing seemed evident, the 
urgency that called them w-as beyond 
the common. For a ivhilo I forgot all 
about myself in the greater interest of 
the scene.; but then came the thought, 
that 1 too should have my share in 
this oiiwiinl movement, and now 1 set 
out to seek for my young friend, the 
“ .Soiis-Licutenant.” I had not asked 
his name, but his regiment T know to 
be tlic '22ud Chasseurs u Ciicval. The 
uniform was light green, and easily 
enough to be n'cogni.sed; yet nowhere 
was It to be seen, 'riiero were cuiras¬ 
siers, and hu.ssar.s, heavy dragoons, and 
corabiniers in abundance—everything, 
in short, but what 1 sought. 

At la.st 1 asked of an old quarter, 
master where the 22nd were quartered, 
and heanl, to my utter dismay, that 
they had marched that morning at 
eignt o’clock. There were two moic* 
8(}uadrons expectwl to aiTive af no-ni, 
but the orders were that they Wute lu 
proceed without further halt. 

“ And whither to?” asked 1. 
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** To TrovcSi on the Moselle,” Kii<l 
ho, and turned away as if he would 
not be questioned further. It was true 
that my young friend could not have 
been much of a patron, yet the loss of 
him was «lecply felt by me_. He was 
to have introduced me to his Colonel, 
who probably might have obtained the 
leave I desired at once; and now I knew 
uoone, uotone even to advise me how to 
act. I sat down upon a bench to think, 
but could resolve on nothing ; the 
very sight of that busy scene ha<l now 
become a reproach to me. There were 
the vetcriuis of a hundred battles luis- 
teuing forward again to the field; 
tlierc were the young soliliers just 
flushed with recent victory; even the 

{ icasnnt boys were “eager for tin- fray 
)ut 1 alone was to have no part in the. 
coming glory. *The enthusiasm of all 
around only served f o increase and deep¬ 
en ray depression, '[‘here was not one 
there, from the old and war-worn vete¬ 
ran of the ranks to the merest boy, 
with whom I would not gladly have c.\- 
changed fortune.^. Some hours passed 
over in those gloomy reverii's, and 
when I looked up from the stupor niy 
own thoughts had thrown over me, 
“ the Oour” was almost empty. A 
few sick soldiers waiting for tV'ir bil¬ 
lets of leave, a few recruits not yet 
named t«i any corps, and a stray order¬ 
ly or two standing bc.side his horse, 
were all that remained. 

I arose to go away, but in my 
pre-occupation of mind, instead of 
turning toward the street, I passed 
beneath a large arch-way into ano¬ 
ther court of the building, somewhat 
smaller, but much richer in deco¬ 
ration and ornament than the outer 
one. Atler spending some time ail- 
miring the quaint devices and grim 
heads which peeped out irom all the 
architraves and friezes, my eye was 
caught by a low, arched doer-way, in 
the middle of which was a small railed 
w'indow, like the grille of a convent. 
I approached, and perceived that it led 
into a garden, by a long, nanow walk 
of clipped yew, dense and upright .*is a 
wall. The trimly-raked gravel, and 
tlic smooth surface of the hedge, show, 
ed the care bestowed on the grounds 
to be a wide contrast to the ue^cct ex¬ 
hibited in the mansion itself; a narrow 
border of hyacinths and Cjarnations ran 
along either side of the walk, the gor¬ 
geous blossoms appearing in strong re¬ 
lief against the bock-ground of ilark 
foliag(^ 


The door, as I leaned against it, 
gently yielded to the pressure of my 
arm, and almost without knowing it, I 
found myself standing within the pre¬ 
cincts of tlie garden. My first impulse, 
of course, was to retire and close the 
door again, but somehow, I never know 
exactly why, I could not resist the 
desire to see a little more of a semie so 
tempting. There was no mark of foot¬ 
steps on the gravel, and I thought it 
likely the garden was empty. On I 
went, therefuiv, at first with cjuitious 
and uncertain steps; at last, with more 
confidence, for .as I issued from the 
hedge-walk, and reached an open space 
beyond, th^ solitude seemed unbroken. 
Fruit trees, loaded with their produce, 
stood in a closely shaven lawai, through 
which a small stream meandered, its 
banks planted with daffodills and water- 
lilies. Home pheas.ants moved about 
through the grass, but without alarm 
at my prcsciico; while a young fiiwn 
boldly came over to me, and although 
in seeming disiippointmont at not iiiid- 
iiig an old friend, continued to walk 
beside me as I went. 

The grounds ajipcansl of great ex¬ 
tent ; i>aths led otV in every din*elion ; 
and while, in some places, I could |H'r 
ceivo the glittering roof and sides of ,a 
conservatory, in others, the. hnmble 
culture of a vcgi-table garden was to 
be seen. There was a wondrous fas¬ 
cination in the calm and trumpiil 
solitude .around; and coming, as it 
did, so immediately after the busy 
bustle of the “ soldiering,” I soon 
not only forgot that I'was .an intruder 
there, but suffered myself to wan¬ 
der “ fancy free,” following out tlio 
thoughts each object suggested. I he- 
liove at that moment, if the choice were 
given me, I would ratW have been 
the “Adam of tliat Eden” than the 
piiradest of those generals that ever 
led a column to victory! Fortunately, 
or nnfortnnately—it would not be easy 
to decide which—the alternative was 
not ojien to me. It was while I was 
still musing, I found myself at the foot 
of a little eminence, on which stood a 
tower, whose height and position show¬ 
ed it had been buUt for the view it af¬ 
forded over a vast tract of country. 
Even from where I stood, at its base, 
I could see over miles and miles of a 
great plain, with the main roads le.ading 
towards the north and eastwanl. This 
spot was also the boundary of the 
groundag|nd a portion of the old bou¬ 
levard (^roe town formed the defence 
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apim«t the open fonntrv beyond. It 
was ;v (U*i“p ditvh, with sides of slopiii!; 
sward, empt neatly, niul kept in trim 
most order ; but, frojn its depth and 
width, forinin" a feni’c of a formidable 
kind. I was j)cerin!j e.Tutiously down 
into the al)^.*!?, when 1 hoard a 'voice 
fio close to my cir, th.at 1 started with 
sur])ri.se. T listened, and jtcrecivod 
that the.* spt'aker was directly above 
me: anti Ic^ninv over the battlements 
at the top of tlio tower. 

Vou’ri', quite right,” cried lie, iW 
be adjtistetl a telescope to Ids eye, smd 
directed hw view towards the, jilain. 
lie /uts gone wrong! lie has taken 
the Strasbourg roiul, instead of the 
northern one.” 

An exclamation of anger followed 
tlufsc words; and now 1 saw the to- 
Icseopc passefi to another hand, and to 
my astoni.'hnicnt, that of a l.ady. 

“ Was there ever stupidity like that ? 
lie saw the niaj) like the others, and 
yet-I’arbleu! it's too bad!” 

I conld perceive that a fomaic voice 
made some njoimhw, but not distin¬ 
guish the words ; when the man again 
.s]»okc— 

“ No, no; it’s all a blunder of that 
old major; and here am 1 without an 
orderly to send after him. Diablc! it 
is provoking.” 

“ Isn’t that one of your people at 
the foot of the tower y” said the lady, 
as she pointed to where T stood, pray¬ 
ing for the earth to open, and close 
over mo; for as ho moved his hcatl to 
look down, I s.w the epanhsttes of a 
stall' ollieer. 

“ Halloa 1” cried he, "are you oh 
duty ?” 

** No, sir; I was-” 

Not waiting for me to iinish an ex¬ 
planation, he went on— 

“ Follow that division of cavalry 
that has taken the Strasbourg road, anu 
tell Major llocpielard that ho has gone 
wrong; he should have turned off to 
the left at the suburbs. Lo.su no time, 
but away at once. Yon are mounted, 
of course ?” 

“ No, sir, my hoKc is at quarters; 
but I can-" 

No, no; it will be too late,” he 
broke in again. Take my troop 
horse, and be off. You’ll find him in 
the stable, to your loft.” 

Then turning to the lady I heard 
him say— 

*' It may save Boquelord from an 
arrest,” 


T dill not wait for more, hut hniriinl 
oil in the direction he had pointed. A 
short gravel walk braught me in litMit 
of a low building, in the cottage style, 
but which, dei.'orated with omulenis of 
the chase, I gues.st*d to be the stable. 
Not a groom was to be seen; but the 
door being unlatched, 1 entered freely. 
Four large and handsomo horses wore 
feeding at the nicks, their ^lo. 9 sy coats 
and long silky manes showing the care 
bestowed upon them. Which is tlio 
trooper'/ thought I, as I surveyed thi>m 
all with keen and scrutiui'/.ing eye. 
All my skill in such matters was un. 
.able to decide the point; they seemed 
all alike valuable and handsome—in 
equally high condition, and exhibiting 
e([ual nuarks of careful treatment. Two 
were staiujicd on the haunclu'S with 
the letters “ 11. F. and these, of 
course, were cavalry horses. One was 
a powerful lihiok horse, whoso strong 
quarters and deep chest bes[H>ko great 
action, while the backward glances of 
his eye indicated I he temper of a ” tar¬ 
tar.” Making choice of him without 
an instant’s hesitation, I threw on the 
s,iddl(‘, adjusted the stirrups to my 
own leiigtii, buckled the bridle, and 
led him forth. In all my “ school ox- 
perienee” I luul never si'cn an animal 
that pleased me so much ; liis well- 
arched neck and slightly-dipped back 
showed that an Arab i'ros.s had mingled 
with the stronger qualities of the Nor¬ 
man horse. 1 sprung to my s:iddle 
with delight; to be astride such a 
beast was to kindle up nil the enthu¬ 
siasm of my nature, and ns £ grasped 
tho reins, anti urged him forward, 1 
was half wildwith excitement. 

Apparently the animal was accus¬ 
tomed, to more gentle treatment, for 
he gave a lend snort, such as a sur- 
priscil or frightened horse will give, 
and then bounded forwjird once or 
twice, as if to dismount me. Tins fail¬ 
ing, be reared up perfectly straight, 
pawing madly, and threatening even to 
fall backw.'mls. 1 saw that 1 hud, in- 
deetl, selected a wicked one; for iu 
every bound and spring, in every cur¬ 
vet and and leap, the mijcct was clear¬ 
ly to unseat the rider. At one instant 
he would crouch, as if to lie down, and 
then bound up several feet in the air, 
with a toss up of his haunches that al¬ 
most sent me over the he.ad. At an¬ 
other he would spring from side to 
side, writhing and twisting like a fish, 
till the saddle seemed actually slipping 
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amay from his lithe bodf. Not only 
did 1 resist all these attacks, but vijto- 
rously continued to punish with whip 
and spur the entire time—a proceed* 
ing, I could easily see, he was not pre- 
pared for. At last, actually madden¬ 
ed with his inability to throw me, and 
enraged by my continuing to spur him, 
he broke away, and dashing headlong 
forward, rushed into the very thickest 
of the grove. Fortunately for me, the 
trees were either shrubs or of stunted 
growth, so that I had only to keep my 
saddle to escape danger; but suddenly 
emerging from this, bo gaiintd the 
open sward, and os if his passion be¬ 
came mure furious as he indulged it, 
he threw up his head, and struck out in 
full gallop. 1 had but finic to see that 
he was heading for the great fosse of 
the boulevard, when we wore ali'cady 
on its brink. A shout, iind a cry' of 1 
know not what, came from the tower; 
but I hoard nothing monn JIad as 
the maddened animal biinself, perhaps 
at that moment just us indiflerent (u 
life, I dashed the spurs into his Hunks, 
and over we went, lightiug on tlie 
green sward as easily as a setigull on a 
wave. To all seeming, the terrible 
leap had somewhat so&red him; but 
on me it had produced the very oppo¬ 
site effect. I felt that I had gained 
the mastery, and resolved to ust< it. 
With unrelenting punishment, then, I 
rode him forwiml, taking the country 
ns it lay straight before me. The few 
fences which divided the. great fudds 
were too insignilicant to be ealled 
leaps, and ho took them in the ** sling ’’ 
of his stretching gallop. He was now 
siiMued, yielding to ev#y turn of my 
wrist, and obeying every motive of my 
will like an instinct. It may lead like 
a petty victory; but he who has cve,r 
experienced the triumph over an en¬ 
raged and powerful horn, well knows 
that few sensations are move pU-asur- 
ably exciting. High as is tlic oxeite- 
ment of beang borne along in full 
speed, leaving village and spire, glen 
and river, bridgi and mill behind you 
--now careering up the mountaiu side, 
with the fresh breeze upon your brow; 
now diving into the dark forest, start¬ 
ling the bare from her cover, and send- 
ing the wild dwr scampering before 
you—-it is still increase! I by tiic sense 
of a victoi'v, by. feeling that the mas¬ 
tery is with you, and that each bound 
of the nobk) beast beneath you has its 
impulse in your own heart. 


[A«g. 

Although the cavalry 8 qua<lrons 1 
was despatched to overtake had quit¬ 
ted Nancy four hours before, I came 
up with them in less than an hour, and 
inquiring for the ofBcer in command, 
rode up to the head of the division. 
He was a thin, gaunt-loqking, stern- 
featured man, who listened to my mes¬ 
sage without changing a muscle. 

“Who sent you with this order?” 
said he. 

“ A general officer, sir, whose name 
1 don’t know; but who told me to take 
his own horse, and follow you." 

“ Did ho. tell you to kill the animal, 
sir," said he, pointing to the heaving 
Hanks and shaung tail of the exhaust¬ 
ed beast. ' 

“ He bolted with me at fiifit, major, 
and having cleared the ditch of the 
lioulevnitl, i-ode away with me.’' 

“Why its I'oloiicl Alahon's Arab, 
‘Aleppo,’ said unoflier officer; ivliat 
Could have persuaded him to mount an 
orderly on a beast worth ten thousand 
francs ?’’ 

Itlionghl I’d have tainted, as I heard 
theh«‘ words; the whole consc<iuencesof 
my act to vealcd themselves before me, 
and I saw arrest, trial, sentence. Im¬ 
prisonment, and heaven knew w hat af- 
tei'wavds, like a panorama roiling out 
to my view. 

“ 'fell the colonel, sii-," said the ma¬ 
jor, “ that I have taken the north road, 
intending to cross over at Beaumont; 
that the artillery trains have cut up 
the Metz roa<l so deeply cavalry can¬ 
not travel; tell him I thank him much 
for his politeness in forwarding this de¬ 
spatch to me; ami tell him, that 1 l egi'ct 
the lailes of active service should pre¬ 
vent my sending back an cseort to 
place yom’self under arrest, for the 
manner in wbieh you have ridden— 
you bear, sir?" 

I touehfcil my cap in salute. 

“ Are you certain, sir, that you have 
my answer correctly ?” 

“I am, sir.” 

“ Rc'}>eat it, tlien.” 

1 mentioned the reply, word for 
word, ns he spoke it, 

“ No, sir,” said he, as I concluded; 
“1 said for unsoldierlike and cruel 
treatment to your horse." 

One of his officei’s whispered some¬ 
thing in his ear, and ho quietly added— 

“1 find that I had not used these 
words, but I ought to have done so; 
give the message, therefore, as you 
beard it at first.” 
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“Mahon will shoot him, to a oor- 
talnty,” mattoi'od oiu* of the captains. 

“Td not blame him,” joined luio- 
ther; “that horse savwl hi'> life at <iui- 
beron, when he fell in with a patrol; 
and look at him now !” 

'riie miyor made .-i sign for me to re¬ 
tire, and L tnnieil ami st't out towards 
Nancy, with the feelings of a convict 
on the way to his Jhu*. " 

If I did not ft'cl that these brief re¬ 
cords of an humble career were “ npon 
honor," and that the only useful lesson 
a life, so unimportant can teach is, the 
oonitict between opposing inllnenee.s 
1 might possibly be disposed to blink 
the avrtwul, ih.'tt, us 1 rode along to- 
\vjirds Nancy, a vt*rv great doubt or- 
ciiri'cd to me as to whether I ought not 
todoert 1 It is a very ignoble e.xpn’S- 
sion; but it must out. 'I'hcro were not 
in the French service any of iliosc igno¬ 
minious punishments which, once nn- 
dei'gone, a man is dishononrcii for e\er, 
and no more admissible to rank with 
men of c-hariieter than if convietod of 
actual evime; tint there w«tu marks of 
dcgi'iuhitioii, almost as severe, then In 
vogue, and which men dreaded with 
a tear nearly as tiente—such, for in¬ 
stance', as heing ortlevcti for sorvic«‘. at 
the Ijugne «le Brest, in 'ronlon—the 
arduous duty of guarding the galley 
slaves, and which was scarcely a de¬ 
gree above the condition of the con¬ 
demned themselves. Than snehafate 
as this, I would willingly have im*fer- 
red death. It was, then, this thonght 
that suggested ilcsertion ; but I soon 
rejecU'd the unworthy tem^>tation, and 
held on my way towards Nancy. 

Aleppo, Ifat first wearicil by the se¬ 
vere hurst, soon rallied,while he showed 
no traces of his fiery temper, and ex¬ 
hibited few of fatigue; and as 1 walk, 
ed along at his side, washing his month 
and nostrils at each fountain I passed, 
and slitckcniDg his saddle-girths, to give 
himfree<lom,Ton"befort! we arrived at 
the suburbs he Imd I'Cgained all his 
looks, and much of his spirit. 

At last we entered Nancy abotit 
nightfall, and, with a failing heart, I 
found myself at the gate of the Ducal 
palace. The sentries suffered me to 
pass unmolested, and entering, 1 took 
my way tlirongh the court-yard, to¬ 
wards tlie small gate of the ga^en, 
which, as 1 hod left it, was unlatched. 

It was strange enough, the nearer 
I drew towards the eventful moment 
of my fate, the more resolute and com- 


iny heart liccamc. It is ]>osiu- 
blc, thought T, that in a fit of passion 
he w'Ul scud a ball through me, as the 
ofiicer said. Be it so—the matter is 
the sooner ended. If, however, he will 
condescend to listen to my explana- 
lion, I may bo able to a.ssert my iimo- 
couct', at loiist so far ns intention went. 
'^Vith this comforting conclusion, T de¬ 
scended at the stable door. Two dra¬ 
goons ill uiuh'css were smoking, as they 
lay at full length upon a bench, and 
speedily arose as I came up. 

‘ ‘ Toll the colonel he’s conic, 3 acqnes," 
said one, in a loud voice, and the other 
ivtircil; while the s|>eaker, turning to- 
wards me, took the bridle from my 
hmiil, and led the animal in, without 
vouchs.nfing a woihI to me. 

“An active beast that,” said I, af- 
fecting the easii'st and coolest indiifbr- 
euce. 'fhe. sohlier gave mo a look of 
undisguised nma/.cmOUt, and I con¬ 
tinued— 

“ He has had a bad hand on him, I 
should say—some one too flurried and 
loo fidgety to give confidence to a 
hot-tcmpeii'd horse." 

Another stare was all the reply. 

“ In a little time, and with a little 

[ laticuco, I'd make him as gentle ns a 
amh.” 

“I am afraid you’ll not have the op- 
jtortimity," replied he, significantly; 
“ but the colonel, I see, is waiting for 
you, and you can discuss the matter to- 
getlier." 

The other dragoon had just then i*e- 
t urned,and made me a sign to follow hi m. 
A few paces brought us to the door of a 
small pavilion, at which a sentry stood, 
and having motioned to me to pass in, 
my guide left me. An orderly ser¬ 
geant at the same instant appeared, 
and beckoning to me to advance, be 
drew aside u curtain, and pushing me 
forward, let the heavy folds close be¬ 
hind me; and now I found myself in a 
richly-furnished chamljer, at theiartber 
end of which an ofiiccr was at supper 
with a young and handsome woman. 
The profusion of wax lights on the 
tabic—^tbe fitter of plate, and glass, 
and fiorcelain—the richness of the 
lady’s dress, which seemed like tlie cos- 
tume of a ball—wore all objects dis¬ 
tracting enough, but they could not 
turn me from the thought of my own 
condition ; and I stood still and. mo¬ 
tionless, while the officer, a man of 
about fifty, with dark and stem fea¬ 
tures, deliberately scanned me from 
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head to foot. Not a word did he speak, 
not n gcslure did he make, but sat, 
with his black eyes .actually piercing 
mo. I would have given anyUiing for 
some outbrcfik of anger, sonic burst of 
passion, that would have put an end to 
tliis horrible suspense, but none come; 
and there he remained several minutes, 
as if contcinpkiing something too new 
and strange tor utterance. ‘ ‘ This must 
havennend,” thought I—“here goes;” 
and so, with my hand in siilute, 1 drew 
myself full up, and said— 

“ I carried your orders, sir, and re¬ 
ceived for answer that Slujor llo<iuc- 
lard had taken the north road advised- 
Iv, as that by licauinont was cut up l)y 
the artillery trains; that he would cross 
over to the Metz (!h.aussee as sooti as 
possible; that he thanked you fur the 
kindness of your warning, and regret¬ 
ted that the rules of active sci'vicc |pro- 
eludud his dos]>atcliing an escort ot ar¬ 
rest along avith me, for the in.anuer in 
which Iliad ridden with the order.” 

“Anything nioro?" a.skcd the colo- 
ncl, in a voice that sounded thick and 
guttural with passion. 

“ Nothing more, sir.” 

“No furtlier remark or observa¬ 
tion?” 

“None, sir—at least from the ma¬ 
jor." 

“What then—from any other?" 

“ A captain, sir, whose name I do 
not know, did say sometliing.” 

“What was it?” 

forget the precise words, sir, but 
their purport was, that Colonel Mahon 
would certainly shoot me when 1 got 
biick.” 

“ And you replied ?” 

“ 1 don’t believe I made any reply 
at the time, sir.” 

“ But you thought, ar—^avhat were 
your thoughts?” 

“I thought it very like what I’d 
have done myself in a like case, al¬ 
though certain to be sorry for it afler- 
wanw.” 


Whether tho emotion had been one for 
some time previous restrained, or that 
my lost words had provoked it suddenly, 
I cannot tell, but the lady here burst 
out into a fit of laughter, but which 
was as suddenly cheeked by some sharp 
observatiou of the colonel, whose stern 
features grew sterner and darker every 
moment. 

“Tliere wo differ, sir,” said he, 
“ for I should not. At the same in. 
stent he pushed his plate away, to make 


room on the table for a small portfolio, 
ojicning which he j)repare<l to write. 

“ You will bring this pajicr,” conti- 
iiucdlie, “to the ‘I’rcvotMarshal.’ To¬ 
morrow morning you shall be tried by 
a regimental court-martial, and as vour 
sentence may probably be the galleys 

and hard labour-" 

“ I’ll save them the trouble," said 
I, quietly drawing my sword; but 
scarcely was it clear of the scabbard 
when a shriek broke from the lady, 
who possibly knew not the object of 
my act; at the same instant the 
euloncl bounded across the chamber, 
and striking me a severe blow upon 
the .'inu, dashed the weaimn from iny 
luuul to the ground. 

“You want the * fusillade’—is that 
what you want?” cried he, as, iu a 
towering fit of pas.sion, lie dr.agged mo 
forward to the light. I was now stand¬ 
ing closo to the tabic; the lady raised 
lior eyes towanls me, .and at once broke 
out intoaburst oflaugliter; suchhearty, 
merry laughter, that, even with the 
fear of death beforo me, I eouhl al- 
most liavc joined in it. 

“ What is it^—^what do you mc.an, 
Laure ?” cried tho colonel angrily. 

“ Don’t you sec it?” said she, still 
holding her kercliiel* to her face— 
“ can’t you perceive it yourself? He 
has only one moustache 1” 

I turned hastily towards the mirror 
beside me, and there was the fatal fact 
revealed—one gallant curl disported 
proudly over the left check, while tlio 
other was left bare. 

“Is the fellow mad —a mounte¬ 
bank ?” said the colonel, whose anger 
was now at its white heat. 

"Neither, sir,” said I, tearing off 
my rcnuiining moustache, in shame and 
passion together. “ Among my other 
misfortunes 1 have that of being young; 
and what’s worse, I was ashamed of it; 
but I iKigin to see mv error, and know 
that a man may be ofd without gaining 
either in dignity or temper,” 

With a stroke of his closed fist upon 
the table, the colonel made every glass 
and decanter spring from their places, 
while he uttered an oath that was onlg 
currentln the days ofthat army. “This 
is beyond belief," cried he. “Come, 
gredin, you have at least had one piece 
of good fortune: you’ve follen precise, 
ly into tho hands of one who can deal 
with YOU. Your regiment ?" 

“ The Ninth Hussars.” 

“Your name?” 
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“Tiernay.” 

Tieruay; tliat’s not ii French 
name?” 

** Not originally; we were Irish 
once. 

“ Irish," said he, in a difljjrcut tone 
from what he had hitiu;rto uswl. Any 
rolativi* of a >vrtain Comte Maurice do 
'ricrna.v, who once served in the Royal 
(jruavd 

“His son, sir,” 

“What—^hissonl Ar't certain of 
this, lad? You remeinWr your mother’s 
name then—what was it 

“ I never knew which was iny mo¬ 
ther,” said*I, “Mademoiselle do la 
Lastcrie or-” 

lie did not .sulTer me to hnish, but 
throwing his arms around my neck, 
pressed mo to his bosom. 

“You are liule Afaiiricc, then,” said 
he, “ this son of my old and valued 
comrade! Only think of it, Lanrc— 

1 was that hoy’s godfatlicr.’’ 

Here was a sudden change in my 
forlnncs; lun* was it without a great 
eil'ort lljjit I could credit the reality 
of it, as I saw myself seated between 
the colonel and his fair compaiiiun, 
both of whom o\orwbelme(l me with 
atti'iition. It turned out that Colonel 
hluliun had been, a fellow-guanlsman 
with my father, fur whom he had ever 
presci'ved the warmest uttuehment. 
One of the few survivors of the ‘ ‘ Garde 
du Corps," he had taken service with 
the Republic, and was already reputed 
as one of the most distinguished ciu 
valry oflicers. 

“ Strange enough, Maurice,” saiil ho 
to me, “ there was something in your 
look and manner, as you spoke to me 
there, that recalled your poor father 
to my memory; and without knowing 
or suspecting why', I suffered you to 
handy words with me, while at another 
moment 1 would have ordered you to 
be ironed and sent to pri.son,’' 

O f my mother, of whom 1 wished much 
to learn something, ho would not speak, 
but adroitly changed the conversation 
to the su^cct of my own adventures, 
and these he made me recount from the 
beginning. If the lady enjoyed all the 
absurdities of my chequered fortune 
with a keen sense of Uie ridiculoia, 
the colonel apparently could trace in 
them but so many resemblances to my 
lather’s character, and constantly broke 
out into exclamations of “How like 
him I” “ J uat what he would have done 


hi'-.i-.,ll!" “ His own very wonls!" and 
'o on. 

Jt was only in a pause of the con¬ 
versation, us the clock on the mantle- 
piece struck elcvcji, that I was aware 
of the lateness of the hour, and re¬ 
membered that I should be on the pu- 
nyimoit-roll the next morning for ab¬ 
sence from quarters. 

“Ne\er frot about that, Maurice, 
I'll ri'turn your name ns on a sjK'Ctal 
serviee; and lo have the benelit of 
truth on our .^Idc, you shall be named 
one. of my orderlies, with the grade of 
corporal." 

“ Why not tn.ako him a sous-licute- 
nant’?” said the lady, in a half whisper. 
“ I'm sure he is better wortli his epau- 
letti'S than any I have seen on your 
staff.” 

“ Nay, nay," mnltercd the colonel, 
“the rules of the service forbid it. 
lie’ll win his spurs time enough, or 
I'm much niistakon." 

While I thanked my new and kind 

I iatruii for his goodness, I could not 
lelp saying, that my heart was eagerly 
set npiui the prospect of actual service; 
and that proud as L should bo of his 
])roteetii>n, I wonJil rather merit it by 
my Conduct, than ow(s iny advance¬ 
ment lo favour. 

“ IVliieh stiti[)ly means that vou are 
tired of Nancy, and riding drill, and 
want to see now men comport them¬ 
selves where the mamenvres are not 
arranged bcfoivlmnd. Widl, so far 
yon are right, buy. I shall, in all 
likelihood, be stationed here for three 
or four months, during which you may 
have advanced a stage or so lowanJs 
those epaulettes my fuii' i’rieud desires 
to see upon your shoulders. You shall, 
therefore, be sent forward to your own 
corps. I’ll write to the colonel to 
confirm the raiik of corporal; the re¬ 
giment is at present on the Moselle; 
and, if I mistake not, will soon be ac¬ 
tively cinpIoyiMl. ('oinc to me to-mor¬ 
row before noon, and bo preparod to 
march with the first detachments that 
are sent forward." 

A cordial shake of the hand follow¬ 
ed these words j and the lady having 
also vouchsafed mo an equal token of 
her good will, 1 took my leave, the 
happiest fellow that ever lietook him¬ 
self to quarters after hours, and as in- 
difierent to the penalties annexed to the 
breach of discipline as if the whole 
code of martial law were a mere fable# 
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CHAPTER X. 

AN ARISTOCRATIC RKPCBUCAN. 


If the worthy reader would wish to 
fan<^ the happiest of all youthful 
beings, .let him imagine what I must 
have been, as, mounted upon Aleppo, 
a present from my godfather, with a 
purse of six shining Louis in my pocket, 
and a letter to my colonel, I set forth 
for Metz. T had breakfasted with C)o- 
lonelMahon, who, amid much good ad¬ 
vice for my future guidance, gave me, 
half slily, to understand that the days 
of Jacobinism had almost run tiwur 
course, and that a rcaction.'iry move¬ 
ment had alreatly set in. The Kepub- 
lie, ho addeil, was as strong, perhaps 
stronger than ever, but that men had 
grown weary of mob tyranny, and 
were, day by day, reverting to Iho old 
htyalty, in respect for whatever pre¬ 
tended to culture, good breeding, and 
superior intelligence. '* As in a sliip- 
wreck, the crew instinctively turn for 
counsel and direction to the oHicers, 
you will si^ tliat h’ranee will, notwith¬ 
standing all the libertinism of our ago, 
place her confidence in the men who 
havebconlhc tried aud worthy servants 
of former governments. So far, then, 
from siifl'cring on account of your gen- 
tic blood, Maurice, the time is not dis- 
tiuit when it will do you good service; 
and when every association that links 
you with family and fortune will bo 
diHimod an additional guarantee of 
your good conduct. I mention these 
things," continued he, “ because your 
colonel is what they call a ‘ Grosbleu,’ 
that is, a rnarsc-minded, inveterate re¬ 
publican, detesting aristocracy and all 
that belongs to it. Take care, thcrc- 
lure, to give him no just cause for dis¬ 
content, but be just as steady in main¬ 
taining your position as the descendant 
of a noble house, who has not forgot¬ 
ten what were once the privileges of 
his rank. Write to me frequent^ and 
freely, aud I’ll take care that you want 
for nothing, to fur os my small means 
go, to sustaiii whatever grade you 
occupy. Your own conduct shall de¬ 
cide wjhether I ever desire to have any 
other inheritor than the son of my oliL 
est friend in the world." 

Such wei'e his last words to me, as 
1 set forth, in company with a large 
party, consisting, for tlio most part, of 
under oOicers and emjdoyes attached 


to the medical stail' of the army. It 
was a very joyous and merry frater¬ 
nity, and, consisting of ingredients 
ilrawn from different pursuits and arms 
of the service, infinitely amusing from 
contrast of character and habits. My 
chief associate amongst them was a 
young sous-lieutenaiit of dragoons, 
whoso age, scarcely much above my 
own, joined to a joyous, reckless tem¬ 
perament, soon pointed hii9i out as the 
character to suit me: his name was 
Kugene Santron. In ajipearancc he 
was slightly formed, and sonicwliat un¬ 
der-sized, l)ut with handsome features, 
their animation rendered sparkling by 
two of the wickedest black eyes that 
over glistened and glittered in a human 
head. [ soon saw that, under the 
mask of affected fraternity and equa¬ 
lity, ho noiu'ished the most ])rofoun(l 
coiitempt for the greater nuralicr of 
associates, who, in truth,wore, however 
“braves gens,” the very roughest 
and least-polished specimens of the po¬ 
lite nation. In all his intercourse with 
them, Eugene affected the easiest tone 
of camaradcrc and c«pmlity, never as¬ 
suming in the slightest, nor making any 
pretensions to the least superiority on 
the '%core of position or acciuircments, 
but on the whole consoling himself, as 
it wore, by "playing them off” in their 
several eccentricities, and rendering 
every trait of their vulgarity and ig¬ 
norance tributary to his own amuse¬ 
ment. Partly from seeing that he made 
me an exception to this practice, and 
partly from his perceiving theXamusc- 
ment it afforded me, we drew closer 
towards each other, and before many 
(lavs elapsed, had become sworn friends. 

^riicre is probably no feature of cha¬ 
racter so very attractive to a young 
man as frankness. The most artful of 
all flatteries is that which addresses it¬ 
self by candour, and seems at once to 
select, as it were, by intuition, the ob¬ 
ject most suited for a confidence. San¬ 
tron carried me by a coup de mtdn of 
this kind, as taking my arm one even- 
as 1 was strolling along the banks 
of the Moselle, he said— 

My dear Maurice, it's very easy 
to see that the society of our excellent 
friends yonder is just as distasteful to 
you os to me. One cannot alwaj's be 
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eatisfi^ laughinj; at their .soleclsras in 
breeding and propriety. One grows 
weary at lastof ridiciilingthcir thousand 
absurdities; and then there comes the 
terrible retribution in the reflection of 
what the devil brought me into such 
company? a question that, however ea¬ 
sily answere<l, grows more and more 
intolerable the otlcner it is asked. To 
Iw «urc, in my on-'C there was little 
choice in the matter, for I was not in 
any "way the arbiter of my own fortune. 

I saw in) self con ver I imI from a royal page 
to a prinhtr's devil by a kind ohl fel¬ 
low, who saveil my life by smearing 
iny face with ink, and covering my 
scarlet uniform willi a flitliy Idoiise; 
and since that day 1 liuvo taken the 
hint, and often found the le.sson a good 
one—the dirlii'r tlie safer! 

“ We were of the old nobility of 
Franee, hut as tlie name of our fainily 
WHS tlio cnii.se of its extinction, I took 
rare to change It. I .see you don’t 
clearly comprehend me, ami so I’ll ex¬ 
plain myself bi'ller. My father lived 
unmolesteil during the curlier davs of 
the revolution, and might so have eon- 
tiuue.d to thi! end, if a detaehiuent of 
the (iardc Kcpublieaine inul not been 
de.'pati'licd to our neighbourhood of 
Sarre J.ouis, where it was supposed 
some lurking regard for iwalty yet 
lingered. These fellows neitJuT knew 
nor cared for the ancient noblesse of 
the country, and one evening a patrol 
of them stopped my thther as he was 
taking his evening walk along the ram¬ 
parts. I le would scarcely deign to no¬ 
tice the insolent * (ini va la!’ of the 
sentry, a summons he at least thought 
superfluous in a town which hud known 
his ancestry for eight or nine genera¬ 
tions. At the repetition of the cry, 
accompanied by something that sound¬ 
ed ominous, in the sharp cTiek of a ^un- 
lock, he replied haughtily, * Je sms le 
Marqui.s de Saint-Trone.’ 

“ ‘ There are no more Marquises in 
France!’ was the savage answer. 

“ My father smiled contemptuously, 
and briefly said, ‘ Saint-Trone.' 

** * Wo have no Saints either,’ cried 
another. 

“‘Be it so, my friend,’ said he, 
with mingled pity and disgust. * I 
suppose some designation may at least 
be left to me, and that 1 may call my- 
self Trone.’ 

“*We are done with thremes long 
ago,’ shouted they in chorns, 'and we'U 
finish you also.’ 


*• Aye, and they kept their wonl too. 
’They shot him that same evening, on 
very little other charge than his own 
name! If I have retained the old 
sound of my name, I have ^iven it a 
more plebeian $[K‘llitig, whi^ is, per- 
ba])s, just as much of an alteration as 
any mnu need submit to for a })eriod 
that will pass away so soon.” 

“How so, Kugenc? you fancy the 
republic will not endure in France. 
What, then, can replace it?” 

“Anything, everything; for the fu¬ 
ture all is possible. We have annihi¬ 
lated legitimacy, it is true, just us the 
Indians destroy a forest, by burning the 
trees, but the roofs remain, and if the 
soil is incapable of sending up the giant 
stems as beforo, it is equally uniibic to 
furnish a new mid dillereiit enltiiro. 
Monarchy is just as firmly rooted in a 
Freuchmau’s heart, but he will have 
neither patience for its tedious growth, 
nor can he submit to restore what has 
cost him .so <l(‘arly to destroy. The. 
consequences will, therofore, bo a long 
and continued St niggle lietween parties, 
each imposing upon the nation the 
form ut government that pleases it in 
turn. Meanwhile you and 1, and others 
like us, must serve whatever i.s upfier- 
most—the cleverest fellow he who secs 
the coming change, and prepares to 
take advantiige of it." 

“ Then are you a royalist?” asked I. 

“ A royalist! what! stand by a mo¬ 
narch who deaerted his aristocracy, and 
forgot his own onler; deteud a throne 
that he had reduced to the condition of 
a faiiteuil de. Bourgeois ?” 

“ You art! tlien for the Republic?” 

“ For what robbed me of my iiihe- 
ritanec—what degraded me from my 
rank, aiul reduced me to a state below 
that of my own vassals I Is this a ctiuso 
to uphold ?” 

** You are satisfied with military 
glory, perhaps,” said I, scarcely know¬ 
ing what form of faith to attribute to 
him. 

“ In an army where my superiors 
are the very dre^ of the jieople; 
where the cuniullo nave the command, 
and the chivalry oflVanee is repre¬ 
sented by a saus-culotto 1” 

“ The cause of the Church——.” 

A bimit of ribald laughter cut me 
short, and laying his hand on my 
shoulder he looked me full in the face; 
while with a struggle to recover his 
gravity, he said— 

“ I hope, my dear Maurice, you arc 
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not serious, and that you do not mean 
this for C'iirnost! Why, my dear boy, 
don’t you talk of tho Klousinian Mys¬ 
teries, the Delphic Oracle, of Alchemy, 
Astrolo;ry—of anything, in short, of 
which flic world, having amused itself, 
has, at length, grown weary ? Can’t 
you sec that tho Church has passed 
away, and these good priests have gone 
the same road as their predecessors. 
Is any acuteness wanting to show that 
there is an end of this superstition that 
has enthralled men’s minds for a cou¬ 
ple of thousand years? No, no, their 
game is up, and for ever. These pious 
men, who despised this world, and yet 
had no other hold upon the minds of 
others than by the very i-raft and sub¬ 
tlety that world taught them. These 
heavenly souls, whose whole machina¬ 
tions revolved about earthy objects 
and the successes of this grovelling 
]}lancl! Fight for t/wmJ No, par- 
bleu; we owe them but little love or 
alicction. Their whole aim in life has 
l)ccn to disgust me with whatever is 
enjoyable, and the best boon they have 
conferred upon humanity, that bright 
thought, of locking up the softest eyes 
and iuirest chocks of France in elois- 
tei's and nuiinorics 1 f can foi^ivc our 
glorious revolution much of its wrong 
when I think of the Pretre; not but 
that they could have knocked down 
the Church without suflering the ruins 
to crush the Chateau I” 

Such, in brief, were the opinions my 
coni]mnion held, and of which 1 was 
accustomed to hear specimens every 
day; at first, with displeasure and 
repugnanee; later on, with moru of 
toleration; and, at last, with a sense 
of amusement at the singularity of the 
notions, or the dexterity with which ho 
defended them. Tho poison of his doc¬ 
trines were the more insidious, be¬ 
cause, mingled with a certain dash of 
good nature, and a reckless, careless 
easiness of disposition, always attnie* 
tive to very young men. tlis repu¬ 
tation for courage, of which he had 
given signal proofe, elevated him in 
my esteem; and, ere long, nil my mis- 

B about him, in regard of certain 
103, gave way licFure my admi¬ 
ration of his heroic bciwing and a rea¬ 
diness to conti'ont peril, wherever to 
be found. 

1 had made him the confidant of my 
own history, of which I told him cveiy- 
thing, save the passages which related 
to the F^re Michel. These I either 


entirely glossed over, or touched so 
lightly us to render unimiiortunt ; a 
dmid of ridienlo restraining mo from 
any mention of those earlier scenes of 
my life, which were alone of all those 
I ’should have avowed with pride. 
Perhaps it was from mere accident— 
perhaps some secret shame to conceal 
my forlorn and destitute condition may 
have had its share in the motive ; but, 
for some cause or other, I gave him to 
understand that my acquaintaneo with 
Colonel Mahon had dated hiick to a 
iniK’Ii earlier period than a few days 
bcdijiH*, and, the impression once made, 
a sense of false shame, led me to sup- 
j>«rt it. 

“Mahon eon bo a good friend to 
you,” said Euguiie; “he stands well 
with nil parties. The Convention trust 
him, the sansculottes are airaid of him, 
and the lew men of family whom the 
guillotine has left look up to him us 
one of their staunchest adherents. De- 
jK'ud ujKin it, therefore, your promo¬ 
tion is safe enough, even if there were 
not a fiehl open fbr every man who 
seeks the path to eminence. The 
great point, however, is to get seiwiee 
with the army of Italy. These cam¬ 
paigns here are .as barren and profitless 
as the soil (hoy arc fought over; but, 
in the soutli, Maurice, in the biml of 
dark eyes and tresses, under the bluo 
skies, or beneath the. Irelliecd vines, 
there are rewards of victory more glo¬ 
rious than a grateful country, as they 
call it, ever be-stowed. Never for- 

g ;t, my boy, that you or I have no 
ause 1 It is to us a matter of imlif- 
fcrence what partv triumphs, or who 
is uppermost. Tfie government may 
change to-morrow, and the day after, 
and so on for a month long, and vet 
we remain just as wc were. Monarchy, 
Commonwealth, Democracy — what 
you will—^may rule tho hour, but the 
sous-lientenaut is but tho servant who 
changes his master. Now, in revenge 
for all this, wc have one compensation 
—which is, to “live for the day.” To 
make the most of that brief hour of 
sunshine granted us, and to taste of 
every pleasure—^to mingle in every dis¬ 
sipation—and enjoy every excitement 
that we can. This is my philosophy, 
Maurice, and just try it.” 

Such was the companion with whom 
chance threw me in contact, and I 
grieve to think bow rapidly his iufio- 
ence gmned the mastery over me. 
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CUAfTER XI. 

' raa passaos op tub KiiiiiK." 


I PARTKi) from my friend Eugene at 
Ti’cvof!, whoiv lie remained in gam- 
son, while 1 was sent forwanl to Co- 
blent/; lo join iny regiment, at that 
time formijig part of iNVy's ilivisiun. 

Were 1 to adhere in iiiy narrative to 
the broad current of great events, I 
should hero have to speak of that m'aml 
scheme of tactics by wliieh Klcbor, 
advancing from llu- Lower Rhine, en¬ 
gaged the attention of the Austrian 
(rrand Duke, in order to give time, and 
ojiportnnity for Ilocho’s pa.ssago of the 
nver at Strasbourg, anti the coiiunence- 
ineut ofthat eanipaign whieh had for 
it.s objeel I lie subjugation of Germany. 

1 have not, however, the pretension to 
chronicle thos<> jiassngcs which history 
has for ever made menioralile, even 
wiTC my own .share in them of a more 
ilistingnished eharactov. The insigni¬ 
ficance of my station must, therefore, 
b(‘ iny i'.pulogy if I turn from tJie d<!- 
scrijition of great and eventful inci¬ 
dents to the humble narrative of iny 
own ean'er, 

W hatever the ennteiits of Colonel 
Maliou’s letter, they did not plead very 
favorably for me with (.'olonel Ilacapie, 
my new commanding oilicer; neither,' 
to all seeming, did my own aptwavam-c 
weigh anything in my favour. Raising 
his e}'cs at intervals Iroiii the letter to 
stare at me, ho uttered some broken 
phrase.s of discontent and displeasure; 
at Ia.st ho said—What's the object 
of this let Icr, sir; to what end have 
you pivseiited it to me?” 

“ As 1 am ignorant of its contents, 
nion Colonel,” said I, calmly, “ I can 
scarcely answer the question.” 

“ Well, sir, it informs me that you 
are the son of a certain Count Ticrnay, 
who has long since paid the price of 
his nobility; and that being an e$]>c- 
cial protege of the writer, he takes oc¬ 
casion to present yon to me; now I 
ask again, with what olijcct ?” 

“T pnisiime, sir, to obtain for ma 
the honour which 1 now enjoy—to be¬ 
come personally known to you.” 

“I know every soldier under my 
command, sir,” saul he, rebiikingly, 
** as you will soon learn if you reinom 
in my regiment. I have no need of 
recommendatory letters on that score. 
As to your grade of corfioral, it is’not 


confirmed; time enough when yonr si'r- 
vices shall have shown that you deserve 
promotion. I’arbleu, sir, you’ll have 
to .■<how other claims than your ci-duvant 
ctnintship.” 

*• (yoloiiel JMnhon gave me a Iior.se, 
sir, may I be permitted to retain him 
as a regimental mount V” asked I, ti- 
midly. 

“ We want horsc-s—wliat is he like?” 

“Three quarters Arab, and splen¬ 
did in notion, sir.” 

“ 'nicn of course, nnfit for service 
and field mamjenvres. Send him to tho 
Ktat Major. 'I'hc Republic will find 
a fitting mount for yott ; you may rc- 
tln*." 

And I did retire, with a heart al¬ 
most bui'sting between anger and dis¬ 
appointment. What a future did thLs 
ojM'-uing present U) me! What a reali¬ 
sation this of all my fluttering hopes 1 

THfc sudden reverse of fortune, for 
it was noliiing less, <Ud not render ino 
more disposed to make the best of my 
new condition, nor seirinthc most plea.?, 
ing light the rough and rude frater¬ 
nity among which F was thrown. 'J'he 
Ninth IIu.ssnrs were reputed to bo an 
excellent servioe-eorjis, but, olVdnty, 
continued some of the worst ingredients 
of the army. IMay, and its eoiiseipience 
Duelling, filled U}> every hour not de¬ 
voted to ivr'iiucntal duty; and low as 
the tone of manners and morals stood 
in the service generally, “ llaciptc’s 
Ta[>ag(:nrs,” as they weiv! called, en¬ 
joyed the untlattering distinction of 
beiu^ the leaders. Self-re.speet was a 
quality utterly unknown amongst them 
—none felt ashamed at the disgrace of 
punishment—and as all know that, at 
tho approach of the enemy, prison- 
doors would ojicn, and hundcuflii fall 
off, they affected to think the^ Snlle de 
Police was a pleasant alternative to tho 
fatigue and wor^ of duty._ These ha¬ 
bits not only stripped soldiering of all 
its chivalry, but robbed freedom itself 
of all its nobility. These men saw no¬ 
thing but licentionsness in their newly- 
won liberty. Their “Equality” was 
the permission to bring everything 
down to a ba«j and unworthy stancU 
ard; their “Fraternity,” the appro¬ 
priation of what belonged to one richer 
than thems'-lves. 
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It would give ino little pleasure to 
recount, and the reader, in all likeli¬ 
hood, iis little to hear, the details of iny 
life amon^ sueii associates. They are 
the passiiges of inv history most pain¬ 
ful to recall, and least worthy of being 
remembered; nor can I even yet write 
witliout shame the confession, how ra¬ 
pidly their habits became my own. Eu¬ 
gene's teachings Jtod preiaired me, in a 
maimer, for their lessons, llis scepti. 
cism extending to everything andevery 
one, had made me ai.strustful of .ill 
friendship, and suspicious of whatever 
appeared a kindnes.s. Vulgar iissoci- 
ation, and daily intimacy with coanscly- 
minded men, soon hnished what he had 
begmi; and in less time than it took 
me to break my troop-horse to regi¬ 
mental drill, I had been inystdf “ broKu 
in ” to every vice and abandoned ha¬ 
bit of my companions. 

It was not in my nnliirc to do things 
by halves; and thus 1 bueanie, and in 
a brief s])Hce too. the most inveterate 
Tapageur of the wliole regiment. 'J’here 
was not a wild pr.ink or plot in which 
I was not foremost, not a brea^li of 
discipline unaccompanied by my uaine 
or presunco, and more timn half the 
time of our marclt to meet- the enemy, 
1 pas.se(l in double irons under the 
guard of the Provost-mai'shul. 

It wai at this plea.sant stage of my 
eduention tlnvt our brigade unived at 
Strasbourg, sis part of the cssrps d'aviuee 
under the coisnnsiiid ofGem*i*al Moreau. 

lie had just sucduhil to the eoin- 
niand on the dismissal of i’ichegru, and 
found the army not only dispirited by 
the defeats of the p.ist esunpaign, but 
ill a state of rudest indiscipline and dis¬ 
organization. If left to himself, ho 
would have trusted much to time and 
circumstances for the reform of abuses 
that had been the growth of many 
months long, But Ilcgnier, the se¬ 
cond in command, was made, of dif¬ 
ferent stuff;” he was a hansh and stern 
disciplinarian, who rarely forgave a 
first, never a second .dlence, .-ind who 
dcemuig the Salle de Police os an ineum- 
brance to an arm^ on service, which, 
besides, re(|uirc(i agnard of picked men, 
that might bo better employed else¬ 
where, usually gave the preferenue to 
the shorter sentence of four paces and 
a fusillade.'* Nor was he particular in 
the classification of those crimes he. thus 
expiated: from the most trivial excess 
to the wildest scheme of insubordina¬ 
tion, all came under the one category. 


More than once, as we. drew near to 
Strasbourg, I hoard the project of a 
mutiny discussed, day after day. Some 
one or other would denounce the *‘sce- 
Icrat Kegnier,” and proclaim his rt'a- 
dincss to be the executioner; but the 
closer wo drew to head-quarters, the 
more hushed and subdued became these 
mutterings, till at last they ceased aU 
together; and a dark and foreboding 
dread sucrK'edcd to all our late boast¬ 
ings and denunciations. 

This at first surprised and then ut¬ 
terly disgusted me with ray compa¬ 
nions. Brave as they were before the 
enemy, hail they no courage for their 
own counlryuien? W'^as all thoir valour 
the oflspring of security, or could they 
only bo rebellious when the penalty 
had no terrors for them ? .Vlas! 1 wjia 
very young, and did not then know 
that men juv, never strong against the 
right, and that a bad cause is always 
a weak one. 

It was about the middle of June 
when we niicbod Str.a.sbourg, where 
now about forty thousand troops wore 
assembled. I shall not readily forget 
the mingled astoui.shinent and disap¬ 
pointment our appoarance excited as 
the ri'giment entered the town. The 
Tapageurs, so celebrated for all tl»*ir 
terrible excesses and iiisubonlinatiou, 
were seen to be a fine corps of soldier- 
•Iik(> fellows, their horses in high con¬ 
dition, thoir equipments and arms in 
the very best order. Neither did our 
eondiict at all tally with the reputation 
that preceded us. All w .is ordeidy and 
regular iii the several billets; the pa¬ 
rade w.as particuhirly observed; not a 
man late at the night muster. What 
was the c.iusc of this sudden and re¬ 
markable. change ? Some said that ire 
were marching against the enemy; 
but the ival explanation lay in the few 
word.s of a general order read to us by* 
our colonel the day before we entered 
the city:— 

" The. 9tb Hussars liavc obtained 
the unworthy reputation of being an 
ill-disciplined and ill-conducted regi¬ 
ment, relying upon their soldierlike 
qualities in face of the enemy to cover 
tne disgrace of their misconduct in 
quarters. This is a mistake that must 
be corrected. AU Frenchmen are 
brave; none can arrogate to themselves 
any prerogative of vafour. If any wish 
to establish such a belief, a campaign 
cun .always attest it. If any profess to 
thiidc so without such proo^ and acting 
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in conformity with this impression, dis¬ 
obey tlieir onlers or inlVingo i-cffinscsi 
tal discipline, 1 will have thoai shyi. 

“ HKii'VlKH, 

“ A<lj>>tjnt~geniral." 

This was, at least, a very straiiilit- 
foi'wiuil and intoliigible annomiiement, 
!in<l as siidi my comrades jionorally at;- 
kllo^^ iedjicd it. I, l\o\\e\er, ro«.«rdcd 
it as a j)ieee of neiUhlrous and intole¬ 
rable tyranny, and sought to make con¬ 
verts to mr opinion by deehiiniing about 
the rights of Fivnehnien, the liberty 
office discussion, the glorious privilege 
of erpiiility, and so on ; but these ur- 
gnnients soiinded faint in jiresenec of 
(he drum-head ; and while some slunk 
awav fi'oni the circle around me, others 
significantly hinted that tlie.y would 
aci'Ojit no part of the danger luy doc¬ 
trines might originate. 

However 1 might have respected my 
comrades, had they lieen .always the 
W'ell-di>ciplined boily I now .saw them, 

I eonfe.-s that thi.s sudden conversion 
from fear wa.s in nowi.se to my taste, 
and rashly confounded their dread of 
punishment with a base and igiioblo 
fear of death. “And these are the 
m<*n,” thought I, “who talk of their 
eh.u’ging home through the douse 
.'•jiniros of Austria—who have hunted 
the leopard into the sea! and liavc 
carried tlui Hag of France over the 
high Alps!” 

A Ijold rebel, whatever may he the 
eanse against which he revolts, will al¬ 
ways be sure of a certain aseeiidancy. 
Men are prone to attribiiU- power to 
pretension, and he who stands foremost 
in the breach will at least win the suf¬ 
frages of those whoso cause he assumes 
to defend. In tiiis waj it hajipenod 
that exactly .ns my eomrades fell in 
my esteem, I was elevated in iheii-s ; 
and while 1 took a very depreciating 
estiimite of their courage, they eon- 
ceiveil a very exalted ojiinioti of mine. 

It w'as altogether inex]>Iicable to see 
these men, man\ of them (lie bronzeil 
veterans of a dozen campaigns—the 
wounded and dUtiiiguislicd soldiers in 
many a hard-fought field, yielding up 
their opinions and sacrificing their con¬ 
victions to a raw and uiitri^ stripling, 
who had never yet seen an enemy. 

With a certain fluency of speech I 
possessed also a readiness at picking 
up information, and arraying the scat¬ 
tered fragments of news into a ccr- 
tain consistence, which mreatly imposed 
upon my comrades. A quicK eye lor 


m.iniEuvres, and a shrewd habit of 
combining in my own mind tlu‘ various 
facts dial came before me, iiiiulo nio 
appear to them a pertect authority on 
inilitary iiintturs, of which 1 talked, 1 
shame to say, with all the confidence 
ami pi'esumption of an accomplished 
general. A few lucky guesses, and a 
few half hints, accidentally conliniiod, 
completed all that avus wanting ; mid 
whai says “ I,c. Jcuiic Maurice," was 
the inevitable question that IbUowisl 
each piece of flying gossip, or every 
rniiiour tliat rose of a iirojecleil uiuvo- 
meiil. 

I have seen a good deal of the world 
since that time, and 1 am bound to con¬ 
fess, that not a few oft he gifat rcpiitix- 
tlons Iluive witnessed have stood ujwn 
grounds very similar, and not a whit 
mure stahle than my own. A liohl 
face, a ready tyiigm*, a promptness to 
support, with my right hand, whatever 
III} lips were pledged to, and, nhove all, 
gcHsI Inek, nuKle me tint king of my 
company: and although that suve- 
Teignly only exlended to half a squa¬ 
dron of hussars, it w’as a whole universe 
to me. 

So .stood matters Avheii, on the -itlrd 
of June, orders eauie. for the whole 
rnrps (I'armcc to hold itself in reudi- 
ne.s.s for a forward movement. Katioiis 
IbriAvo days were distributed, amlniii- 
uninitioii given out, as if for uii at- 
ta«‘k of some duration. Meanwile to 
obviate, any snspieion of onr intentions, 
the gates of Strasbourg, on tlieeasf4irii 
Mile, were idosed—all egress in that di¬ 
rection forbidden—aiuT couriers and 
e.stalette.-> sent off towards the, north, 
us if to provide for thu march of onr 
I'oivoin that direction. The arrival of 
various onlcrly dragoons during tlio 
prcviou.s night, and on that nioniiiig 
early, told of a great attack in force on 
JManheiiii, about sixtyinilcs lower down 
the llhiiie, .and the cannonade of which 
some, avow'ed that they could bear at 
that diKtance. The rumour, therefore, 
seemed confirmed, that we were order¬ 
ed to move to the north, to support this 
a.s3ault. 

The secret despatch of a few dis¬ 
mounted dragoons and some rillc-mcu 
to the banks of the Ithine, however, did 
not strike me as according with this 
view, and particularly as I saw that, 
although all were equipped, and in 
readiness to move, the order to march 
was not given, a delay very unlikely to 
be incurred, if wc were destined to act 
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as the reserve of the force alrc.'idy cn- 
id. 

irectly opposite to us, on the riglit 
bank of the river, and separated from it 
by a low flat, of about two miles in ex¬ 
tent, stood the fortress of Kchl, at that 
time garrisoned by a strong Austrian 
forcethe banks of the river, and the 
wooded islands in thestream, which com¬ 
municated with the right by bridges, or 
fordable passes, being also held by the 
enemy in force. 

These we had often seen, by the aid 
of telescopes, from the towers and sjiires 
ofStrasbourgj and now I remarked lltat 
the general and his stiilT seemed more 
than usually intent on observing their 
movements. This iiict, coupled with 
the not less signiflcuntouc, that no pre¬ 
parations for a defence of Strasbourg 
wore in progress, convinced me that, 
instead of moving down the Khiiio to 
the attack on Mauheim, the plan of our 
general was, to cross the river where 
wc were, and make a dash at the for¬ 
tress of Kehl. I was soon to receive 
the rxmlirmation of my suspicion, ns the 
orders came for two squadrons of the 
9th to proceed, dismounted, to the bank 
of the Ahinc, and, under shelter of the 
willows, to conceal themselves there. 
Taking possession of the various skiffs 
and fishing boats along tho bank, wc 
weredistributed in small parties, to one 
of which, consisting of eight men un¬ 
der tho orders of a corporal, 1 belonged. 

About an hour’s march brought us 
to the river side, in a little clump of 
alder willows, where, moored to a stake, 
lay a fishing boat with two short oars 
in her. Lying down beneath tho 
shade, for the oflcruoon was hot and 
sultry, some of us smoked, some chut- 
ted, and a few dozed away the hours 
that somehow seemed unusiudly slow 
in passing. 

There was a certiun dogged stillcn- 
ness about my companions, which pro¬ 
ceeded from their bclicft that wc and 
all who remmned i>t Strasbourg, were 
merely left to .wcupy tho enemy’s 
attention, while greater operations were 
to be carried on elsewhere. 

“You see what it is to be a con¬ 
demned corps,” muttered one; “it’s 
little matter what befalls the old 9th, 
even should they be cut to pieces.” 

“They didn’t think so at Enghicn,” 
siud another, “ when wc rode down the 
Austrian cuirassiers.” 

“Plain enough,” cried a third, “we 
ai'e to have skiruiialiurs' duty here. 


without skiruiislicrs’ fortune in having 
a force to fall batik upon." 

“Eh! Maurice, is not this very like 
what you predicted for us?” broke in 
a fourth ironically. 

“I’m of tlie same mind still," re¬ 
joined I coolly, “ the General is not 
thinking of a retreat; he has no in¬ 
tention of deserting a well-garrisoned, 
we!l-pvovisionc<l fortress. Ix’t the at¬ 
tack on Manlicim Inave what success it 
may, Ktra.sbourg will be held still. 1 
ovcrheanl Colonel Gnyon remark, that 
the waters of tho llliino have fallen 
three feet .since the drought set in, and 
Ilegnicr replied ‘that wc must lose 
no time, for there will come rain and 
floods ere long. ’ JTow what could that 
mean, but the intention to cross over 
yonder?” 

“ Cross the Rhine in face of the fort 
of Kchl!” broke in the, corporal. 

“ The French army have done bolder 
things before now 1” was my reply, and, 
whatever the opinion of ray comrades, 
the llatteiT ranged them on my side. 
Perhaps tfie corporal felt it beneath 
his dignity to diseuss tactics with an 
inferior, or perhaps he felt unable to 
refute the sjiecions pretensions 1 .ad- 
vanced; in any case lie tiinicd away, 
and either slept, or atfecti'd sleep, while 
1 strenuously laboured to convince iny 
companions that my surmise was cor¬ 
rect. 

I repeated all my former arguments 
about the decrease in the Rhine, show¬ 
ing that the river was scarcely two- 
thirds of its habitual breadth, that the 
nights were now dark, and well siiileil 
for a siii'prise, that the columns which 
issued from the town took their depar¬ 
ture with a poni]) and p.-irado far more 
likely to attract the ononiy’s attention 
than escape his notice, and were, there¬ 
fore, the more likely to be destined for 
some secret expedition, of which all 
this display was but the blind. The.sc, 
and similar facts, I grouped together 
with a certain ingenuity, which, if it 
failed to convince, at least silenced my 
opponents. And now the brief twi¬ 
light, if so short a struggle between day 
and darkness dcsciwcd the name, passed 
oif, and night suddenlv closed around 
us—a night black and starle.ss, for a 
heavy mass of lowering cloud seemed 
to unite with the dense vapour that 
arose from the river, and the low-lying 
grounds along side of it. Hie air was 
hot and sultry, too, like the precursor 
(tfa thunder storm, and the rush of 
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the .slrc.'iiuas it. \va?heil ainora tlic v.il- 
l(»\vs, sounded j)rcU.Tnatmiiilv Umd in 
the, stilincsii. 

A hazy, ii\di>tiiua llaine, tli.- watch- 
fire of tlie enemy, on (he i^hnid ot Ks. 
liir, was the oiify visible in flic 

imirky tlarkin s' After a wdiih-, Imw- 
evcT, we dftecL anotlu-r fire on 

a sni;ill« i‘ i.->ian(I, a short distance higher 
lip tile streani. Tl:is, at first dim and 
uncertain, iila/ed up after a while, and 
at length \vc descried the. dark shadows 
of men as they stood around it. 

It was Imt the ilav before that I had 
bee.n looking on a inap oftlu- Rliine, 
and remarked to myself that tliis small 
island, little, more than a mere reek in 
the stream, was .<o situated as to com¬ 
mand llio bridge iietweim Ilslar and 
the (lerman bank, and F eould not 
help wondering that (he .\ii»lrians ha<l 
never taken the preeaiuiou to strengtii- 
en it, or at least jdaee a gun theie, to 
enfilade the Inldge. Now, to my ex- 
treiiu- a.-'tfniishmeiil, I saw it t'ti-ujned 
by the soldieiy, who, doubth'.ss, were 
aitil!er\, a.s in .'•iieli a jio.'iiion small 
arm - would proM; of-dighf eliieifMwy. 
A> I relleclcd ovei- this, wondering 
within myself if any intimation of our 
movements e<iuld have reached the 
enemy, 1 heunl along the ground on 
which I was lying the peculiar treimi- 
loiis, dull sound (‘oinmnnieated liy ti 
large bad\ of inc.ii inareliiiig. I'he me:i. 
Mired Irani]) could not bo mi.staken, anil 
as i listened leoiildjieroi-ivethataibrce 
was moving towards the river from 
dillereiit ijuarters. 'fhe riiniblin{f roll 
of heavy guns and the elutfcring noise of 
cavalry wore also easily distinguished, 
and awaking one of my comrades I 
called his attention to the sounds. 

“ Parbleii 1” .said he, “ Lliuii’rt right; 
they’re going to make a dash at the 
fortivss, and there will bo hot work 
i-re morning. What sav you now, cor¬ 
poral, has Alaiirice hit It otT this time?" 

“ That’s as it may be,” growled the 
other sulkily; guessing is ea.sy work 
ever for such as uiee ! but if he be so 
clever, let him tell us why are we sta¬ 
tioned along the river’s bank in small 
detachments. We have had no orders 
to observe the enemy, nor to reiwrt 
U[)Oii anything that might go forward; 
nor do i see with what object we were 
to secure the fishing boats; troops could 
never be convoyofi across Uie llhine in 
skitl's like these!” 

“ I think that this order was «iven 
ti* prevent any of the fishermen giving 
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)’:• ’‘i-mation to the enemy in case of a 
.'iiddeu atoiek,’’ rojilied 1. 

“ Alayhiip tliou wert at the coimeil 
of war when the plan was decided on,” ' 
.saiil he, contemptuously. “ For a fel¬ 
low that never saw the smoko of an 
euemv's gnu (iioii hast a ran' audacity 
in talking of war !*’ 

Yondc'r is the best answer to yf>ur 
taunt,” said F, as in a little bend of 
the stream U-sidt' us, two boats were 
seen to pull under tile shelter of the tall 
alilers, iVoin which the elauk of arms 
could Ik* i>lainly hc.ml; and now an¬ 
other larger launch swept past, the ilark 
fliaihm's of a den.se erowd of men show¬ 
ing above the gimwah*. 

“T'liey arc e.inb.'irking, they are itr- 
tainly ombnid^ing,” now ran from mouth 
to month. As the troojts niTivcd at the 
river's bank they were «[K*edily “ tohl 
oir’ ill separate divisions, of winch .some 
wen* to lead the attack, others to fol- 
low, and a third portion to ri'nniin as 
a reserve in tlic event of a rejmise. 

Till', leading boat was manned en¬ 
tirely by voliiiileers, and I could hear 
from where 1 lay the names eiiHud aloud 
ns (he men .stcjiped out. from the ranks. 1 
eould hear that the first point of attack 
was the island of Fslar. So far there 
was a exmfirmation of my own guessing, 
ami 1 dill not hesitate to assume the 
full credit of my skill from my com- 
i*aih*s. In truth, they willingly con¬ 
ceded all <ir oven mure than 1 a.skcd 
for. Nut a stir was heard, nut a sight 
.seen, not a movement made of which 1 
W.IS not expected to tell the cause, and 
the import; and knowing that to sus¬ 
tain my intliieucu there was nothing 
for it but to afibet a thorough acipiaiiit- 
ance with everything, 1 answered all 
their quebtion.s boldly and unhesitating¬ 
ly. 1 need scarcely observe that the 
corporal in comparison sunk into down, 
right insignificance, lie liad already 
shown himself a false guide, and none 
asked his opinion further, anil 1 be¬ 
came the ruling genius of the hour. 
The embarkation now went briskly for- 
ward, several light field guns were 

i duced in the boats, and two or three 
argo rafts, capable of containing two 
companies C4u;b, were prepared to be 
towed acrost by boats. 

£!xactly as the heavy hammer of the 
cathedral struck one, the first boat 
emerged from the willows, and darting 
rapidly forward, headed for the middle 
of the stream; another and another in 
ijuick succes.'-ton followed, and speedily 
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were lost to HP in Iho gloom ; and now, 
two toor-oarofl skifl's Mood Ciiit toge- 
ther, having a raft, vvith two gmip, in 
tow; hy scniie misdiance, liowevor, 
they got oiilangled in a ride eurrenf, 
and the rail' swerving to one side, 
swept past llie boats, carrying tlunn 
down the stream along witli it. Our 
attention was not snllbred to dwell on 
this mishap, for at the same moment 
the flash and rattle of fii-o-arms told 
us the battle had begun. Two or three 
isolated shots were firstheard, and then 
a sharp [datoonfire, H«'eompanied hya 
wild cheer, that w<‘ well knew eanio 
from our own fellows. One ileep mel¬ 
low boom of a large gun resounded 
amidst the.erash, and a slight streak 
of flame, higher up the stream, showed 
that the shot came from the 'mall is¬ 
land I have alreswly sjioken of. 

Listen, lads,” said I, “that came 
from the ‘ i'els Insel.’ If they are fir¬ 
ing grape yoiider, our poor fellows in 
the boats will sun‘.*r sorely from it. By 
Jove there w a crash!" 

As I was speaking a rattling noise 
like the sound of clattering t imber was 
heard, and with it a sham, shrill cry of 
agonv, and all was hushed. 

“ Let's at them, boys ; f lit'y can’t bo 
much above our own nnmber. The 
island is a mere rock,” cried 1 to mj' 
comrades. 

“ Wlx) commands this party'?” said 
the corporal, “ you or I ?” , 

“You, if yon lead ns against the 
enemy,” said* I; “ but I’ll lake it if 
my comrades will fiJlow me. 'I'here 
goes Jinothev shot, lads—yes or no— 
now is the time to sjjeak.” 

“ We’re ready,” cried three, spring¬ 
ing forward, with one impulse. 

At the instant I jumped into the 
skiff, the others took iheir plac<‘s, and 
then came a fourth, a fifth, a si^tli, uiul 
a seventh, leaving the corporal alone 
on the bank. 

“Come along, corporal,” cried I, 

we’ll win your epaulettes H-v you 
but he turned away uitbont a word; 
and not waiting further, 1 pushed out 
the skiff, ami sent her skimming down 
the stream. 

“ Pull steady, b'lys, :itid silently," 
said I; “ we must gjiin the middle of 
the eurrmit, and then <lrop down the 
river without the letist noise. Once 
beneath the trei's. we’ll give them a 
volley, uud then the bayonet. Kemcm- 
ber* lads, no flinching; it’s as well to 


die here as be shot by old Begniev to¬ 
morrow.” 

'file cotiflict on the Eslar island was 
now, to all seeming, at its height. The 
roll of musketry was ineessajit, and 
sheets of flame, from time to time, 
streaked the darkness above the river. 

“ .Stronger and together, boys—once 
more—there, it is—we are, in the cur¬ 
rent, now ; in with yon, men, and look 
to your carbines—see that the prim¬ 
ing is safe ; every' shot soon will be 
worth a fusilade. Lie still now, and 
wait for the word to fire.” 

'fho spreading foliage of the nut- 
trees was rustling over our heads as 1 
spoke, ami the sharp skiff, borne on the 
eiirreiit, glided smoothly on till her bow 
struck tlio rock. With high-beatiiig 
he.arts we elauibered up the little eliff; 
and a.s we reached the top, beheld im- 
mcdiatciy' beneath ns, in a slight dip 
of the ground, several figures around 
a gun, whieli they were Imsy in adjust¬ 
ing 1 looked right ;ind left to se<* that 
my little party were all assembled, and 
without waiting for more, gave the or¬ 
der—lire! 

We were within pistol range, and 
the discharge was a deadly one. The 
ti'iTor, how'ever, was not loss com- 
))lete ; for all who es(‘aped death fled 
from the spot, and dashing through the 
brushwood, math* for the shallow part 
of the stream, between the islaml ami 
the right bank. 

t)ur prize was a brass eight-ponmlcr, 
and an ain])lu supply of ammunition. 
The gun w'us jiointeil towards tlie mid¬ 
dle of the stream, where the eurreul 
being slroimesi, the boats would neci's. 
sarily be ilehiyed; ami in all likelihood 
some of our galbiiit comrades hud al- 
i*eady expiirieiiced its flitaJ fire. 'I'o 
wheel it right about, and point it on the 
T.sl.iv bridge, was the work of a couple 
of uiiniites j and while llm*e of our lit¬ 
tle Jiariy koiit up a steady fire on the 
rel realing enemy, the others loaded the 
gnu and prepared to fire. 

Our distance from the Eslar island 
.ami bridge, as well as 1 could judge 
from the durknes.s, might be about two 
bundml and fifty yards; and as we had 
the mlvuntage of a slight (devation of 
grotnid, our position was admirable. 

“ Wait [latiently, lails,” said I, re¬ 
straining, with diilicnity, the buniing 
ardour of my men. “ Wait patiently, 
till the retreat has commenced over the 
bridge. The work is teo hot to last 
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much longfiT on tho ; to fin' upon 
tlitJ’ii thoiv, wonlfl !»»' to I'i''!'; our •!"!' 
nti*>i ;i» iiuH'h ui till'ciu'i'iy. So, 

loiiiT ot'd.iiiio l)rc:i!v It nit aiiioTi^ 

tlu- lii'M'iiwooil; !iii(l to tlio rlnvr- 

jnil" now. 'riiiil M l" ', i'n m i) fhs.';"'I--- 
jiinl tljoii- i».-cv .inothoi' ’ I >otv !— 
look, (li»‘ is dM’kvni'': oin-Mti;, I 

'rii.’il v,!’- a bii;i\’-oal!. ..ml tliyv :.iv in 
(ail n'liv.it. Now. lifls—mm !" 

As r spokf, i 1 m 5 fnui oxploiltMl. Mini 
tin.* imstant tUh*i- no Im.inl llu* ..-ra'liiiijj; 
r.iUic* of 11)0 tiinlto)’. .is iln- -liot '•'nn k 
the i»iil<ro, iiiiil splinloi'id flio wood¬ 
work in all <lin‘oLi.»ns, 

“ Tlio Viinoo is |iorloc-|. laib, ' oriod 
r, ‘‘ Load and fin- will) ail -|M-od,’‘ 
Atiodior shot, ibllonoiJ l»y a torrific 
Ma'f’tiin I'roni the Iwidpto, (old how tho 
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noi'k was iloin". Oh ! ilio snTOgn ox- 
nitation, tlio fiomlish joy tif my lioarf, 
as 1 drank in that ovv of agony, and 
(-alK-il iijioii my inon to load t'asior. 

Si.’i slxils wore |« nivd in wi(h (iv- 
inondon.-I'ri'f'sion andtihat, and tho 
soM-nih toronwiiy om* ot'tho niainsiip- 
jiorts ofiln- hridgo, and down wont th<‘ 
doni'dyoi'ovxiodcohnnn into thollliiiio; 
al th(* sanio instant, (ho gnus of our 
lannohos ii]«‘m‘d a dostniotivo (ivo upon 
111)’ iiiinks, which soon wore swept ok*au 
of tho ononiy'. 

High lip on the. stream, and for 
noailv a mile below aKu, we eould 
sen tlie boats of our army pulling in 
for slioie; (lie erossing of the ilhine. 
liad bei.“iJ eflcclod, ami we now pix'- 
pan-d to fiilloAv, 


Glengariffe, 


1.INS5 nr JOHN ANSTER, X,1..P. 
oi.KsuARiri'i:. 

Sei.vF. .after scene, like elonds by loose winds blown,^ 
T'de.s innv.iiembercd. Loft in Hope, Love, Fear, 

\Ve see, and we behold not;—eye and ear 
'reki; littk- note of stream, or tree, or stone. 

How ealin the trance of ch.nigidess beauty here 1 
III ard in the .stilli)t>s.s of tbi.s twilight place. 

What voices niuniinr back, willi lingering tone. 

The dreamy flays of youth, that left no trace 1 

This i.s a woinaii’.s magic—one, whose heart, 

aked l)y tin' mighty pouts, learned their art, 

Ami iiiinle the mystery of song her own ; 

And heneeffjrth will a deeper interest 
'I'liaii Xaf arc's siU-nt loveliness, invest 
Esk's eagle height, (ji.iiNA, (jii>KNuA.BirFE lone. 
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oi’Limerick, a in&st worthy si ml 
* * repi’escnted the eosuity of Carlow. 
' family took place in 1626, when 
. remains repose'& hij^i own Cathoilral of St. MsiryV, 
Ximendi^ wi^ bishopric of that diocese. 

^ ‘.'The of the prgj^at nobleman long commanded the Limerick militia, 

and was with them when tliey did good service upon the landing of the 

died in 1636, beloved and honoured by all who knew 
r.iv t satisfaction of witnessing the rising renown of his gallant 

vements, wo have very little <1oubt, gave that son more 
tihA they sent to the heart of a venerated parent, than 
ji^tOhiplation of them of which he himself was conscious. 
^ hy^iirhom parental pride might be gratified—^the pi'e- 
O'^hriroers hi^ thc ftrmy, both of whom were creditably 
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coinbmatipii uhi<'h bntl hoen ibrmwl neainM ithu lia<^ hithwlo imd rvciy 
"T^jo^st aj^on wli)<-h h<! li-.'iJ fi.vo<i 1>i‘ iji’.'i'i** h^tt jiruvf-d I'j 'u Si'jiiii 

poiincfd as »jk.>« iis p»*oy; anti no wontloi' that h»' Inolit-i! nprm 

■ Uie inlOfU'ix'SU'C til wUi'tj she Paint* t«> vln* itsoiif »)t* ibat tlfvtXvd 

wuntn , ti ill) a InOy atiirritiinic !»t't>vn> iiit l»iit provoking foi hrrsrU’tin: tluoiit 
tvhifh she wunld latn iU’IIvm’ othoi's. 

1‘tit ttkencly l> -..i !i« l.rgtm tt' t:xj)fric»ct.* n«sg)vings to which his iutlu- 
raicd lusavt !i i»i hithci-to In-cn a sinuiger. The Leopard was mt driven into the 
sea. Th i)alt!ci< ot'll'ii(;a, Viiaicro^ and Coriinua had bc<‘n tbught; and ibo 
star ot' VVf]l(!->U*y hed begun to its»;nd; at first, indeed, with u tjuiet grandeur, > 
but wtih such mcasuix'd and regulated steadiness, as ituUcatcd clearly, U* compel 
ten! otiscrvcis, that it. was )»> lucteoric cft'nlgtjiiee, tvhich comes suddenly, and 
If- 'Udd- Illy pjisses away, ll.-nl he road the signs of the timw aright, hti"would 
!ia\<- liiregono every other objeet, and ottijoenfrod all his powers and all his 
i^iei- (ijion the tlestruelion of one wlio was to give adnatlubiow in his auibi> 
Hull, liiii he was inioxieatfil by .sueeovt, and Would not, t»r cunhl not, set* 
ihiiig'! in tlieir true light ;—iiniil that tmth had burst upon him in a voice of 
lie iider. .'iiiiuiiiiiciiig. at the sanie time, his pnlilieal annllidulion. 

Sriiioleoii b.al '••irroiimlcd hinisi lf with warrioi's, who Jiad won for themselves 
in K iuijiean n j.iiiaiiim, and regarded him at a fiilel.'ity god, Welleslt'y bad 
ill t lieune oi tiaiti the .•'oldiers of the Ibilisli anii\ into lit anUlgoiiists of fh«) 
f. iM' !■> r.lmin they w(w«* ojiposed; and (ioiigli, arrived at man's estate, and 
. ill .mIv .1 'eai-ciied soldier, wa*. then before (>{)oi*fo, in the leiujKM'nry coniumnd 
1. th;. S7lli. l.iking an :ieii\ii jt.iri in tin* brilliant opci’iltions by 

••.I. !• .''om!i .^,l^ iii«.iiid':(il from tii.it iuijtori.iiil [iliiee, and I’ortitgal Uii*livcrod 
ji I 'll' I n.'inv. 


He. n.'\' . I'. iu-III ;ii litin wa-<'ral.ivern, where he was sev orely wounded, .and 
bill a Inv.'e «'iot under lilm. On this oeeiision the niettU; of ottP troop.s wa.s 
trinl. and they leanieil to led a eoiiddeuce both in Ihemwhes and 
.in Ir eoiie.mindi 1- wiiieh was the best jivesage of fnluro victory. ■ 8o much did 
Major tJoiigii, who w.i- wounded, and bad a hm*se shot under him,' distinguish 
bnr,M.*lf, tJial lie was reeonimemlcd for a brevet licutcnant-coloncIcy oil the 
■seld, Itefore tlli^ ilistiiietinn wa*. eonferred, it was itoubly earned. 

.■»t bis l■^•l•;‘Ime^lr, ill w’hieh lie ^(ill held the rank of Diajtir, wjis grositly 

ilelnigni'bed, lien*, not only wi re onr trimps, undcT (l)*ahAm, greally uutnnni* 
bi-.'ed l)\- the French, under Victor, but they vveiw hnstily drawn up tor .Hction, 
while yet in a state of iii:.i)ri’ier aftw a liarassmg murcli through a wcmtl, and Udl; 
.'dom* to eiintend agaiii't overwlu-lining ]iiMnben>; the Spamari^ Imving ulKiiuloiicd 
the liciglUs, wlileh Avere deeiTnal the key of llio posiilO% and wllich an hesita¬ 
tion of one nioniciiL on tin* pait of tJeiieral (Ivnhnm would have placed in the 
hands of the onemy. Itiit In* did not liesitafc. lie iiibtimtly anticipated tho COO- 
i-eipienepH of attempting a retreat in the fare of such u foe, which would hare led 
to the. tiestruetion of the whole ;dlied army in that part of Spain, 

'I'lie. 87th, as constituted at that time, hail scarcely been regimented at 
j,ui!. 'I’liey consisted of volunteer drabs from various rtiilitia regiments j and 
had .so recently come togefher, that Jiiany of them still vvotc the uiiilbi'in of 
tiicir former corps, and ucivj ipiile iinacijuainted with active servieo in the 
prcM-nee of an enemy. As liist, after their iuu’ossing march and countermarch, 
.'H tlii'y could 1 k! extricated Irom tlic wocul, they were <lr.iwn up in lino 
up ,11 tile slope of the hill. A dense French column w'as coming in gn*fl.t foia*o 
against them; their men wtwo dropping fast; and when Mtdor (lough looked 
along the line, he saw syinptoni>s of wavering, wliieh, Ibr a mc^*nt, made, him 
a little anxious, "tilcadyi my men,” he said, a.- he ro'h» Cn thcir front, “hold 
your.seIvc.s in reafliuess: fico '^mt vvc’Ii give these lellows by and by.” His 
words ami his gaiknt ixsaring produced ihi'ir effect; and when the enemy 
cauie within the proper distance, “Now, my lads,*’ he cried, “pour It into 
thorn; fiiiEl” The volley w-as given with deadly effect; and before the .smoko 
hail rolled awav, (lough, waving'his hat uve)‘ his head, gave tlm, word, 

• Ouahok!" \\’.ih a tn*iufc*tidori-i eiieer they sjuviig upon the enemy, their 
11 inks ovei’lapj-hig die column, which did hot await the shock, but lied on every 
si'le with precipiution. 

“ The animating charges of the 87th,” writes Gcttoral Grahant, “ were meat 

« 
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distinguished.” They captured a French eagle, the first taken during the war. 
It lielongod to the SihrcglmeiiL otTlght intanlry, and bore :i collar of gold round 
its neck, an honour conferred upon that n-giujont b(tcause it had distinguished 
itself so as, on a former (jccasion, to de*-(irvc tlxc thanks of iJouaparte in persojj. 
“No expression of mine,’’ adds the General, “could do justic(! to the conduct 
of the troops tliroiighout. Nothing l<‘ss than the most unparalleled e.xertioius o'f 
evciy officer, the invincible l)rfiv<‘rv of every soldier, and the most detiTinined 
devotion to the honour of his Maje'^ly's arms in all, could have achieved such 
brilliant success against such a formidable enemy so {) 0 ‘«lc»l." 

'rhescf are the nceasu)i!s wluav uo straleg\, and no amount of ])Vofessional ac- 
eoinplishimmt, eaii eompciisal,* the absence of personal valour; nor is it jmsslble 
to over-estimate the value of that (pialiiy in the ollieers win* are in eomtiuiid, 
and to whom the men instimdively l<iok for guidanee ami exaniple. 'I'hey may 
be. great, men upon pa[H-r—in logarilhni- and matiiemalies they mas hast; lew 
auperiors -but if they liaxs not da'h ami daring to meet einergeiu ies lik(' these 
in a propitr spirit, the nii-n will eatcli from lli-.-m no inspiration. 'I'hen- vs ill be a 
want of tl«‘ ardour neces.sary to ae.comjili-h gn .it aehieseiaeiils. llesil.iuey and 
distrust will take the place of coididenee and eourage, and roul and disgrnei- will 
ensue; whereas, had one g.iHaul sfiirit l-etl the liami, dlflicullie.s, tlio imet a])|>.i 
rently insuperable, would be osi-iuma , and the I'e'iilt would lie glorious victory. 

We do not know svliellier .Maji-.i (iougli toiild, at that time, h.isc stood an 
oxamiualioil in llto.s** braiielies cl ilie severer sciences, which an* mm deemed re, 
qnisite to (jiialif) for mililarv ei.mmaiid. I’ltl. vvi‘ do not. In iieve that the mo'-t 
sueci'ssful ol lho-<e, who mas oe tlin.s distiiigiii'-lieil coiil.l, al iJani-, i. have betti r 
performed a sohfier’s perl, or lireil liie hearts (.f his men wiih a iiobh-r ardour, 
when, against oviTvvhelming mimbeis, ihcv vveie conlendiug for llie victory they 
so bravely won. On ihi.s occa.sioii In: was acaiu recomiuended for [iromotioii, and 
shortly atler o)it:iim;d the rank of i.ieiil: iiaiit (lolonel. 

At 'I’arifa his next siTviee was performed. Soiih now held the chief com¬ 
mand in the south <d'.Spain, and yas exceedingly desirous of seeiiriiig the posses¬ 
sion of this little town, as he vv.i'i at that time negotiaiing with Morocco for a 
supply of grain, and it.s position, lii'ing only ii> e h'.'igues disi.mt from I'aiigii 
would render it impos.sible for Kiigl.iiid, with all her mival means, in pieveiit his 
receiving the MU|)plies which were alisoluti-ly iieee,<s.irv n*r his sulisi-ieoee. 

This town seemeil to have been eiju.illy neglm'ted, and its iiiqioriance ovit- 
lookctl, by tlie leaders of hoth armie.s. When the Freiieh enii-reil the sotilli of 
Spain, it became an easy eonqm-sl; but, satj-lied witli takiiej; po'-e-sion of it, it 
was loft .so feebly garri.soiied that the Hrllish and Spaiii-ii forces fouml iio ditli- 
culty in recovering it- a;{aiii. W hen the expedition under l.a IVna and Gt-m ral 
Graham was resolve<l on, the smtill force stationed there vv.is withdrawn, tor liie 
purpo.sw of acting under th<‘-e leadmvs ; and when, ttfler the b.ittle of Haro.s-.i, that 
expedition eam« to an end, General (irjiham left the place iiricovend. Ibit 
General (Milin (\mij)ben, at llmt lime Govetnor of Glbrail.ir, saw. at onc«-, tliat 
it was loo iiupori.mt to lie aliait.loned ; ami altlieii^^h it was m>i, stric dv .speaking, 
under his cvumnaiul, took ufion hint.'i lf (im rc'poii'ilality of ms miiigit, bv send- 
ing thither marines from tliu .ships at t tiiindt.ir .Sni.a aft t, Major Kitig’, ofihe 
B2ud, was ai>|)ointed to the emumand. and It*. in co<ijimeii,)ii with the Governor, 
1). Mannt‘1 Danbau, failed not t-i uske .ciive meae.u.'.s of p'X'catilton against 
coining dangers. 

Nor writs it one moment to > .onn. fhe fovvi h.id bec.i i-eporled indcfen.si’nie. 
Not so deemed (ieneral I’ e.jibell. who vva-s, however, not entitled to exetx:iso 
any authority over the < I'evatie'.'s; and Gaptain Felix Ssrni'ii, tlu' oHicer ofen- 
gineers, who served >;ji<ier (' doiiel .Skerret. 'I’o ISmith belongs the merit of 
all the internal aira.:-ivineiits for die defenee, whieli, under many dillieultie.s, 
were completeil vvii.h cons'iinmale skill, and so eontriviil as to draw the invest¬ 
ing force to that very pouii wlieie he most wished lo find if, 

'I’lie little town wr.s divideil by a river, and aseemh'd fr.vni its banks on either 
side, the fVmits ofihe h.mses pr‘,’s,'nfed to tlu* river Ir-iiig neces.sarily mneh tall, 
cr th.in these to iheir re.ar. ’rin'M* wen* all looplioled. sd to (Miable the little 
garrison to give to any invading force a warm reception from luilli side-*. 'I'lm 
entrance of the stivani into flie town was barivd by a tower with a porteulli-*, 
before which pallisades were planted across the river's bed; and other precau- 
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lions were tAken, with a uew (o >iocuro a fiootl n'Mcatin the event ofthe enemy's 
syicceeiUiii; in the capture of’the l<twn, whii-li vcllcct (he highest mulit on 
taiii Smith, hut not neroasin (o I-i' h' »v spci-'iicd, ns linppily, bv the event, tiuy 
were pot re«|uire(l. 

All this was aeeoippli'hed h\ Smith under iliseourngements which would luivo 
divtjijhid the nnbmr of jmiiiv other ellie“i's, and ’»%ithimt any of that symjtathy 
, frdm his eliief', ! Skerret, nhieh, ninler his eireumfl.mees, was so much 

reijuin'il. The truth is, Skeriv; parlit'ipated in the im|iressi<in that the town 
eoiild not be liefemh d. although, when tht> momeiil of action <‘<ime. he did his 
du(v like a gallant sohli. r. 

Xor was It withoai gotal reason that siieh an o[)Iiiiuu wa« entertained. The 
wails were old ind thiti, and iiieaiialile of withstanding long the tiro ol‘even field 
Jirtillevy. 'I'ho invi'sling foree amonntetl to eleven ihonsand men, innler brave 
and sktlf.d leader-, fnrai«hed with all means and tippliiiuces llir a regidar siege; 
again-t whieh only tno twenty fonr-jioiinders and two mortars «onhl be brought 
to bear in defence ol’the town, *• as," tt) ii.-e the words ot the great military histo- 
riiin, (ieueral Napier, “ the walls and towers of (ho latter were ti'o weak ami 
narrow to sii.-tain lie.ivy gniis,” IJnt liritinh hearts weie their, whieh servctl in- 
st -ad t»f walls :»nd ranijiiirts. 

'J'he fire of the enemv was diveelcsl, as Captain Smith liml anticipated, i^aiiist 
the povteulli-. 'oel the ailj.ieeiu wall, vhieli s<i(,n erumbled ninler ll.e heavy shot, 
and e\pu-i'<| tin* place botii toii.-sitnll and e-e.ihiile. ‘‘ibit behind tlie bn'acli, the 
depth to the street was almve fourteen li'et ; the space below was Ciwered with 
iron w iii'low-gratiiiL's. hating era-j seeimd bar Innieil up: the houses (here, and 
behind all points lialilo to escalade, wore et-inpli teh [irepavod and garrisoned, 
;ind (lio li Mips Were di-persed all round the ramparts, i-aeli reginamt. having its 
own tpiailiTas-igned. ' 'I'lie porfiillis-tower :iiid the vanii)aU, to the, left wero 
e.cen|,icd by ('olonrl (b)iigli and the 8Tth. Tins wtis foresK'ii to be. tlin ]>osL of 
danger, and well did this gallant regiment justify the selection that liad been 
maile. 

J’roposals of eapitiil.ition having been olT'ered and rejected, the breaching 
fire was reiiewi-d. and the wall broken (o the extent of sixty feet. But 
it wa- not only tbr> force c f tin* enemy whieh was to be apjiivdiended. 
'I’lm be-icL'ed. who nionieritarily expoeted the assault, were iinletatigabie in 
clearing away the rubbish, and aiigincnting their defences In-hind the breach, 
when a heavy rain filled the lied ofthe river, wliieii, swollen into u tor¬ 
rent, swept down from (he Fieneh eainj), bringing witli it [ilaiiks, fascines, ga¬ 
bions, and dead bodies, vvliieh, dashing against the p:dlisa’les, broke, them with a 
•shock, “ bent the porteiillis backward, and, with (lie. .surge of (he vvjilers, even 
injured the defences," n|ion whieh they had bestow ml ho much .skill and la¬ 
bour. The night was employed in repairing the damage thiiH done; and when 
the first light dawned. Colonel Clough was looking intently for the approach of 
the assailants. 

Nor did he long look in vain. A boat, freiglited with French gi'cnadiers, 
was .set-n to glide rapidly <lown the stream, without noi,-e or tumult; and 
when the colonel saw that they liid not <piit the river to nioimt the brear.-h, 
blit coiitiiiiied their course, until they reached tin* porteulli-i, whii-h they M'eiiied 
to c.vpeet shoidd fiy ojien befoix- them, lie was in-taiitiy at the lieml of hi.s men, 
and drawing his sword, and flinging away his srabbanl, he desired the, hand to 
strike up “ (larryowen." The tune, aiid the gallant bearing of their leader, 
sent an electric thrill to the hearts ofthe, soldiers, wlio i-ose n,s one rinin, “ami 
with a crashing volley, smote the head of the Frem-li eoliimii. The leading offi¬ 
cer, covered with wounds, fell against the porti-nlli.-*, and gave up his sword, 
through the bars, to Colonel (louali; the Fn-m-h drummer, a gallant boy, who 
was beating the charge, dropped lifeless by his olliei-r’s side, and the di-ad and 
vvounded filled the hollow. The reinaindir of the, ii«.saihints, breaking out 
to the right and left, spreml along the slope- <>f ground under the ramparts, and 
opened a tpiick and irregnhir musketry.'' 'J'lieii it w.as that (lough, .‘■eeiug the 
ii'pulsp complete, ordered the band to .strike up “ I’atrick’.s Bay," wdiichso inad- 
ilencd his men, (hat all his power ovn- iheni was rcrpiired to keep them from 
breaking bounds, and pursuing the routed enemy. “ Blootly want, colo¬ 
nel,” said one of thcui, who was present when the eagle was taken at Barossa, 
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" I only want, to taich ’em what it is to attack the Aighirs,” Well might Skerret 
say, in his despatch to Majoi‘-f*cncral Cook, “that tlic comhict ot Colonel 
(rough and the H71I1 exceeded all praise.” 

Such was he when serving as a regimental oflietT—the Hte atnl soul of his men in 
action. Nor can it he douhted, that, if to (Smith w'as due the merit of the de- 
fonco.s, to Ills gallantry on the present occitsion, in defending the In-each, whore ho 
was tvvieo wounded, was ow’ing the s]>cedy termination of the siege. 'I'lic 
Tiiliio of the advantage tlm.s obtained may be gathered from sonic cxprcs.'^ions 
Contained in inlcrccjitcd despatches of Soiilt himself, some months afterwards. 
“ The taking of Tuiifa will be more Imvtfnl to the English, ami to the defend¬ 
ers of Cadi/, than the taking of Alicant, or e\en liadajos, where I cannot go 
without first securing my left, and taking 'rarifa." 

Lord WeUiiigtoii foretold that the town would not be again atlackeil; ami 
with good reason, for he was ahmit to change tin- iheiitre of war, and to draw 
to another and a distant quarter the altention of tin- eiu-inv. 

Iltiving secured Cnidad liodrigoaiid Ihulajos as a ba^-c i'or his ojK-ratlon.s, onr 
groat cominamler was (>iiabie<l to direel liis attention to tin- north of Spain; ami 
Vittoria was the next batilc-field on which the subject of this sketeli w-as dis¬ 
tinguished. Here his regiment, which ho g.vllantly led, eaptnrcil the baton of 
ItliU'slial Jonrdaii, the only trophy of this kind t.ikcn duriinr die war. l.ord 
Wellington .sent it to Kngland, to Iv. laid at the feet of the I'l-im-e IJegenl, who, 
in return, graecfiilly sent him tho liaton of a llehl-mavsiial of Englaml. 

At the battle of the Nivello, a hard-fought field, he was again .siwerely 
-wounded. 


Eor his serviees in the I’cninsula, ho received, from the King ot Spain, the 
honour of knighthood. 

At tin* close of the war, and upon the ri-diiction of the army, he had an inter¬ 
val of repose. lie was ihiMi appointed to the commaml of the‘i-itid rcgiim nl, 
and was stationed in the conntvof (.'oik. Tiiis was in the interval between lS-.il 


and 18 ’ 24 . Many of oiir rcmlei‘.s well rcnienibei- tin* ilisliivliMm-es by whit-h tliat 
part of the country was harassed during those years; so tlial, in truth, his ser¬ 
vice in a time of peace was little less harassing (iiaii diii-ing the war. lie was 
n])pointcd a magistrate of the three ailjoining eonnlies, (!ork, l.imeriek, ami 
Tijjperary; and not only, bv his gentle and engaging nianm‘i-s, eom-ili.ited tlie 
good will of all the gentry with whom lie Inul to ai-t, but, by a sy I'-m of inimjed 
liniitiess ami mildness, sncei-eded, to a great extent, in winning the rc-spei-t and 
the omifideiiee of c\en the disorderly peasantry tlieinsc'hes. 

The reailer who has only seen him, as we ha\e hitl-.ei-to desc-rilii'd him, in the 
din ofai-iiis, and amidst the tumult of battle, A\onhl form a vm-y en-oiicons idea 
of this gallant soldii-r, if (hey rcgjirded him as a mere live-eater; one whose 
boiling valour led him ever into the thickest of the strife, and who had no room 
in his bosom for the gentler omotions. l’rob.ibly there never lived a man of 
kindlier doiiuxstle qualities, or whose nnoblni-'ive genllem-ss w'oiild more have 
marked liim as fitted to ailorn privsitc life, and to -pn-ad li.-qipim-'S around the 
family eirele, liiwl not duty sninmoned him t.( the liehl of bom-iir. llis mind, 
too, had been i-arly and eoii'-tanily impi-esst il to, jhe [mwer of true n-ligion. 
Family prayer was strictly observed in ids household; and never, during the 
hottest period of hi.s sci-vice.s abi-(>ad, did h- (»mif the duty of seeking foraiil and 
protection from that Power “ whose In- was ami whom "he servednor did he, 
vve believe, ever si-ck it in vain. 


All this was done vvithou-i, any puritanical moroseness, or ostentatious parade 
of piety. Ilia i-t'ligion {lofaiared less in his vvord.s or his outward demeanour, 
than in the internal re.>i)iation of liis llunights and alleetions, and the strict ob- 


scrviinec of all his duties both to God ami to man. Although never uiq.reparedto 
give a reason for the faith that was in him, he .shrank Instiiietivoly ft-om the 
entertainment of “foolish and uiilearnetl questions that engender strifeas he 
wisely felt that, in his position, such a coiu-so. vvtmld be worse than unprofitable, 
and that, if he would reconimond the Gospel to the serious attention of 
others, it should lie by the 8ti-i«itm"-s of his lite, the healthy and cheerful tone of 
his mind, and the engaging simplU-ity of his example, ^(aiiv, we would t'ain 
ln'lievo, tvero moved by what they vvitne.sseil, both in his public and his private 
conduct, to Kiel the entire compiUibility between their duties to their country 
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rtiul thfir (iutl; aixl that none .sn- luiltr littuil t>> ur.'i\t* the 

vice, than those who aw Vn-sl pvopiivil to into the ]irosenee m'tiieir M;vkt »■. 

As a countly jreutleiuau. >vhei» hi- \vi ut lo '•njouru hi - 'I'ipperarv e-ilale, 
he wtui, in t!u^ highc-i ilejfvco, t>n one •.ii-cu.-son, when he was M-rvin" 

as a grand juror, a ij ie>‘it.n .oom) re^jieeting a s.uemorial wl.ieh ’'a» presented 
by a farmer rc>iiling at lian.-agh, in that t-oimty, asking tor (‘oiiipeusaf iuti t’ur the 
lossofiiis Jire-urru', nhich luid heeii taken from hitii tiy sonic of file midnight 
distnrticrs. Sonu- said lu- wjis < luitk'd to none, inaMimeh as iic delivered up his 
gnu while it u,is \er ehargi d. tftlieis said tliaf he had hut the one charge, and 
that if lie had fin'd upon them, both he and his family would have been murdered. 
'I'lie dispute ran h'gii, each party iiertiiiaeioiidv maiutaiiiing his own opinion ; 
when, at lengtli. Sir Hugh arose and said, “ -\fr. (Miairiuan, ( beg ]iariioti for 
iuterfeiing on an oeeasiou like the present, when tlu! regularly resident gentry 
are so uiueli la'tter able lo form a eorreetjnibiiuent than i I'au lie. Hut if i may 
pi'i'sume to give an opinion, 1 would say, that if 1 were In that farmer's sitnatioti 
t would ha\e done just what he did; and been, niore>>’,er, \ery much olillged to 
the midnight geiuleim u for letting me olV so easil_\, Avhen siu-h dreadt'nl conse- 
Uneuees miglit have n*snlted from refusing to vomplv with (heir demand. Mor 
do I think that t'le eiaii who thus made diserefiou the belter part of valour, 
w'oiild be one whit ie?-.' brave than the bi'avcst amongst us. on o j>ri>i’i.T iiria.\ion, 
when his eoif.Mge enuld lie turned lo good aceoiint." Wo need i> >t that tho 
worils ol‘ the liei’M of llarossu tind Tavilli fell upon the ears of his hearers aa 
words of aullioril v --that there wmsaii inslantaui'ous aeipiieseem e in his opinion; 
:m(! that thi' [mor favu'er got bis full eompen-alion, the gr.-.nling of whieli liel'ori; 
had lieeii \eiy ib-ubtiiii. 

'.Ve wi ll reiuemliei'. v.i'e’i (|uarieied in Diibliii, his vegul'e,':,!!, udaiiei'al early 
hiMviee, in Si. C'.ulit ime\ t'lnireh. Ili- leunbb-and firiiei pieti was edil\ iug 
to all who ia li-’.o ijiiii, ae.il kue,-,' tint it v.a-' tbe ivnie t,h", at tin. brt acj| or 
in the li -Id, '-o ii'i’ily li'd iii- caM.iui t.-'Iow-. to \ii|or_i. 

in if-.'.t) lie w:',- f>.-.,ui.’ii d lo '.!;e raiik ot' Alajor tie' ei-.d, a'ld in lis .»7 be was 
appoiute-l to ti.e ill' in Iintia. eiei .n aii'.e.l tiie (‘i-ii.ouae.d of 1 lie Aly?oie > 1 ’»i-ion. 
\\ li'-n lb!-'{ijsi.i-v.;,, u>:;d--iiim id--(ir. I iuelin.iiioti was to deeiine it: and.', litter 
W.I.- aelll.dii -.11.tit'll to ill'll e'k'it. and Woldil b.l\e b-e), ('.e.'jiatei'ed to till llitr.-it 
(■Hard'-. I, III t'l'I l."> w.i b >!, ii\ a fiini'l to wboiii be a'I'ideulatli eoiiniianii'ated 
bi> \iew--. to I'ii.'iiige Ili- iiiiii<l,—.1 el'aiif'.e wltieli wa- jirodin live of inumrlant 
ve-uil 1 Imiii to liiin-clfand to bis eoiuili'i'. 


Ill IS'lD be i\.i- -eleeled lo taki tlie eouiiuauil oftbe (roo[)^ employed in (Jiiina. 
ll is noi wilbiii oiir [iioiiuee, at pre>eiU lo dwell tip ui llio eaiises of ilml war. 
Sullii‘4- it to -av, it was eulru'-ied to one wlm v/.is sure ti^ eouduet it witli vigour 
and iiiiuuuiilv. 'i'be jiean lid and itiolli-uslM' peojile upon winmt tin; ibtiuder 
bill’d Were aitogellier iiujirejiared for sueli warlike ojieralioiis as tlmy laid now 
to euroimler. 'I'hey bad been slumbering in 0 [)uleuce for one ibousaud years, 
and could scarcely believe that “ tho barbanaus” were serious, v.heii loivii al\er 
town vicldcd to the vigour of our arms; and iilthongb ronl and slaughter were 
the certiiiu eouseipieiiees of every conflict with Jirilish troojis, neitlrar his lmi>crial 
IVIajesty, nor the anlhorilics at Pekin, could hcliovo for a uioincut that there 
was any real causii for alarm in these disbuit and iueonsidcrab!o sueci-sses, or 
that the insolent Invaders would not be instantly .auiiihilateil wbem ver it nimht 
plea.se the brother of the Sun to put forth the might and tho majesty of tliocclefl- 
tiai tiiiipire. 

Alread;j'' tho IJritisli coininandcr had proved vielorioiis in eight general CMipige- 
incuts! viz., .storuiiiig the heights above Canton ; the aetion of tlu: 30th of Afay 
before Canton; tlu* taking of* Amoy'; tlie seentid otipluro ofChusan; storming 
the fortified heiglits of tlicmJiai; aetion at 'f-i-kee; eaptinv of Cha}mo; attack 
and c.'ifjturo of,Koosutig and .Shanghai; when no impression having laien made 
upon the enemy whieh could lead to an honourfibh* yieaee, ho ro»olveil uf»on a jilan 
ot opcriitions vvliieh he had long meditated, and by which he hoped, by one bold 
stroke, to put an end to this miserable war, where, hilhcrt-o, there was no advan* 
1 ago in success, and but little glory in victory. We hen- avail ourselves of a com¬ 
munication kindly made to us by tv very observant and intelligent young nobh'nian, 
who 'was, during the opcratUius of the army, jin-st ut with his regiineui in China, 
and which presents the subject in so clear and ju'-t a light, that we could not, 
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without iiijustia- to the subject of this sketch, withhold it from our 
ro.'ulers 

JIKMS OF CHINA. 


“ The Cliini-sc empire is divided into two nearly equal parts by the. great river Y.'ing-Tze- 
Kiang, wiiieh rises in the. d<'»erts of Thibet, and di>«;liarges itself into the sea at about 32 deg. 
north l.'ililinle. The e<niiitry lying to tlie north oftlii.s river, taken as a whole, produces the 
usual fruits of a leiii|K-rate eliinati.', while tin; portion to Die. .soulli of it is fertile in tea, sugar, 
silk, cotton, and otlier pri'wlne.tions of a w'arim-r re.gion. TIv wants of iin enormous popula¬ 
tion rmder the quick and cjisy iutcrcliange of the eoinmoihties of these two grejit divisions of 
tile emj)ire of vital importance. The .sea, one would have su|>po«ed, olieriMl the cheapest ainl 
most expeditious mode of transport; but tlie Chine.sf! .are far from e.xpcrt sailors, allhongh they 
do sometimes venture on long voyage.s; and besides, the north-east monsoon renders the w liole 
eastern coast of the. empire impruetic.ald". for their heavy, nnmauagealdu craft, f<ir six montha 
in the year. In order, tiierefoiv, to ensure a con-t.mt eonmuinication between the two gn-at 
divisions of the empire, it wa.s ins'issary to luiie recourse to artilieial means; and perhaps the 
enterprise and indefatigal'Ic iii'lii.'ti)'of this extraordinary peojde was never exhihited iiuire. 
('.onspicuoiisl^' tliuii hy tlte gn-.d laii.tl whii li tliey eon-iriicted to meet the diflieulty. The 
canal eotnmence.s at the city of Soo-tjhoo-Koo, in tlie province of Kiangnun, cn)sses the 


Y'ang-T/o-Kiaiig at L'liing-Kiaiig-t'oo, and < nds .‘d tlie imperini city of IVkin. It Ls eapalde 


of floatiMg floats of 200 tons liiir,len, aiiii its length is iipwirds of 121)0 miles. In addition 
to the main caicd, tliere an- .sever,il hranelu s niiming in dillerent directions to the various 


cities oil i-acli side; 


so tli.it tlie e.in.il atfords, in e.,Miibin.iti->u with the iiatiir.il facilities otiered 


hy the rivers, an almost perfect eliaiii .>f inlamt navigation. It is reported by the .Icsiiit niis- 
sioiiaric.s that tlie journey from Canton to l*ekin, a diif.'iiicc of 2000 inileh, can lie made by 
water, with the exception oftlility miles l.iiid-earriagc oier .a chain '>f iiioiintaiiis. Tlie 
le.iilcrs of the Uritisli forces wbicli were s"nt to invide Cliiiia in the years INK), IHtl, ainl 
’•12, were ]il;ireil in a very p-euliar p>isitioii. Tliey bad at. tlicir disposal, it is inn-, a liody of 
men highly disciplincil, br.ive, and liiriiislied with all the iiiipli-mcnts of modern warl'are ; but 
their nimiber was most iiisiguiti>;aiit; and fi'oiii the great ih.st.iiiee of tlie seenu of tlicir oper-i- 
tiiiiis fniin till* mother country, and even from the neaivst part of tin*. ))Ossi'#.sioiis of the Kast 
India (,'oinpany, they could never hope that their avail.ibh: fon'o. eoiild (>xeeed live or .six 
thoitsand men at the iilniost. Thus .irmed, tli y were to attack a iii-ojile, imwarlike it is true, 
unskilled in military seioiiee, hut still numbering three hiiiidnsl niillions of souls. i)iir eoin- 
mandei's comineneed hy attacking the. princi|ial towns and ishiudsahnig tlie coast, wliioli were 
most eu-sily accessihle. These were subdued without diflieulty, witli small loss in our ranks, 
.and great sl.aiighter among our opponents; but we w'civ as far from pe.ice as ever. Tlic iiii- 
menso body .scarcely fi-lt the blow wliich had lieeii .sfniek at one of its distant extreniitie.s; 
and when the iicits of one of llic.se di.snsters reaehed IVkiii, it wa.s tttlked of as .an insigidli- 
eant affair with harharous pirates, who had, indeed, been lunmeiitarily siiceessftil, tint who 
woul I surely bo cruahed whenever tlie KmiHTor should think fit to diivet his whole force against 
tiiein. In vain the otTnvrs of the beaten armies represented tliat the.so barbarians, tlioiigh 
few in number, were able to luit to flight thoimands of the, ili-iu'iiied, untrained militia of the 
country. The national jiride refused to believe it; and town after town was taken by the 
Ilriri.sli troops without opening the eyes of the Chinese goveniiiient to its danger, nor to the 
great mnoimt of injury and siilleriiig wliirli was being inflicted on its subjeets. 'I lie war 
iiii*,bt have goiiei on in this w.iy for years without ]ir(Hbieitig any satisfaetorv'result; but 
happily Lord llnugh, who eomin.aiided the IJriiisIi hind forces in the latter part of the war, 
d ivised a plan by me.ans of wbicli Ills small force could be brought to bear upon the whole 
Chinese nation, and extort a favour.ible ix'ae,- from them. 

“ Lord Gough saw that tlie great eanal w.is the eliaiiiiel through whieli the whole internal 
eoinmeive of the country flowed. He ar,AU*''l, that wlmever eould obtain the eomniaiid of it 
would ill a gri'tit measiin' eoimiiaiid the mean'‘ ■.uksisi. nee oi' the whole iiutiim. lie there¬ 
fore boldly ivsolvwl to take the fleet and armj two hiinilr<.d miles up an iiiiKiiowii river, und 
seize iqain the town of Ching-K.,ing-l''oo, wliich eommsiids the intersection of the great 
eaiial with the Yang-tze-Kling :iver. li is not ii«jccss.iry to detail the diflieiilties which pre¬ 
sented tliein.-«clvcs; let it snlB.',- to say, tliat. after miieh toil, the fleet and army reacheii their 
de.«finiition; the, town was .nfacked, galhinfly iiefetided by it.s Tart.nr garrison, and at length 
taken, after some blwHlsbed. The giKid etfoi't of this iiu asiire became irninedi<itely aty|Xireiit. 
Three weeks after the town fi 11 into oiir hamU, tiie Iiroad river was covered by an iiinu- 
merablci fleet of Inuit-s, which ear steamers wotiM not sufler to pass. The com from the north 
was stiippi'd on its wwy sooiiiward, ns well .as sugar and other tropical products, which were 
li'iiig carried to I'ekin. Tliree months of tliis bkx’kade would have starved the whole 
empire. It Is true, th.-t our Inuips proevtoleil to X.inkiii after the taking of Ching-Kiaiig- 
Foo; but it was sear..,ly necessary—the government would have been obliged to make peace 
williont it. Tlu'V showini how enriii stiy they desired it, hy promising to pay twenty-one 
millions of dollars for it, .and more w'uuderful still, by keeping their proutise after the forces 
of Englaad had beeu urithdrawu. 
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“ It has bei'n asked, wliy diii inst stri!,. .i blow at Pekin, wlilih i* only one 

hundred miles from the cojst, iiiituiil i>f und-'iia'.io,^ ihe d.iuj'eruus ta-k of iiseendiii^ an 
mistirwyed river full ofshnaN, and r’lii'i'n i iiiiibly h.i/anlmn by violent tMts and eurrents. 
A ai the map »if t'lihi.i will m'''* i liie i(u<''tioii. Tue co^isf, fnmi the eiiy of Niu;'po 

to H.'iiiiuti III ad, i- ii. I(i‘>l by m.'an' ons, and <liv|)l\ ililll•llt^^l by b.»vs and inlet•>, wlii>'li •ili'ord 
6 lie aiii-limM,;i deep oMe: .'iir the 1 iiv.-'st '■hip'. Jt leM-inbles, in tills p.trtii'ular, the 
We,sli'ni III,I'll i,f Iicl;t vl. Nnrtll Ilf NiU'C;' >, Imui Nel. the e<i.i".t ]iiv-eilt' .1 'WIV tlill'vIVIlt a|i- 
(,• itii>i.-e; it iH !o>\ (•>: .iat, -de-iiliit •: iMilimir-, eSi-ipt where ill- liiers enter the mm. and 
nii-'t Ilf ti-. ii ihe" ,:s aie biired. 'lie' »:ite'. t m. !■->!i.dli>n tor inilei out to <el, .mi that in 
lll■■.o_^ . 1:.:;.' ■■Idit, e inn> i-\'i ii .‘i|>|>i,i.ieli Mithiu .'•Mhf ot l.ni'l. When !i part of mir tleef 

i.:i' '.-Ill i.i the (iiiil Ilf !'•, t'lnli, ni I'l’i or'tt, tin IViitate.-. had to unehor eli-i \ ii miles out 
1 I '’.s. .mil tl iv.iswi II ditVu'dti tiiit they reaehe.l the ^lllllv with one of the small iron 
. ii .inn I'' iiTi'i nv leet M.iier It is e.isy to m'", Iheivl’otv, that it would ha\eheeii 
:.e--t '■ ii-iid<>i.. I 1 luve ilie lieet III sii'-li uu I'.Nj'o ed situarioii, dluiu,!; tile uee.-'sndy lllde- 
l.e ■ ■ ; d. ! .I.ide lie’ lliio|.s wi ie e.iiii itie ou ofn-r.itions oii shore, '111’’ til ■ I. to.i, Hssi,.(i>d 
1 , 11 . • .IV i:, tl.. op,'j'itiiiin III til- rivi r. iis l■.•ulln•u heiii^ olteii hiiniolit into phn .laaiust the 
: • . If i'lkiii li.ei Ii‘I II iiU.i. bed. the s idors eollld not h-i\e eiieii the le.ist help. 

''i''!ii'/, ijovv S.diiiir.d t'l’i lie, who eiiium.iuded a I'n in h frio.ile, whieh lollinved our 

• I ..I 101 I lie liiei, vas lie.ud to sax. that uo people in tin; world eoiild ha\e hroiiolit 

’ lliet up it. and ;i.i I’.iem doiMi :i”,du, hut llie I'iiiolish.” 

.;.i! ill!’ iili'iiiiti’ riuiMiiiii’iin's lit'tin* iiu|u’<’-siiin ttms intnii* ii|iiin tiu* Chi. 
r.iiijuri- ii"ii' be, it Aniitlil ho iiiipiissihlf .is \(>| tn .iiilirl[.al(’; lull lliii-t it inu.st 

■ 1 ri •'■mill (MU n’:ir(i’l\ lie liniiliif'ul. Tlml in-w liph{s haxi-ilawiu'i) iijioti 
'i ■ ■ ■; 'll- disiurli.iiiic nf ioii'U'.ini'i’ .‘itid ihspi !liii;t of crenr, is iiHist true; luit 

'• ‘ 'll li'ii:^'111 lore llicx (MU i)|i<’i'ati'any clmuoc in the iiivotniMlo 

' ■ ' I'lK s 111" ilnit jx’cidinr |n’>)[il(‘. It i--to he liii|ii il ill’ll I'lnMiiiios will luivi; 

. t'l’i’t'lii’i'llaii iiilliii’i'co', hv wliicli till’|uti’c spirit id tlio (iosyud iniiy 
'■ '• ■ " iiMi iiilo rc.’iiiiiis hiihci to lu:«‘(■(■s^ihI(‘ (o it.s hli's.scd liolit : and that 

'■ ! n'.ouui' ii, wliicli, ill its wnrsl f'onu, [irovokcil tlio Wiir, may have Ihumi 

I’l.it.-i'iiiii’’ pri’eiii'-nr 'iiii| hci’i^d ol'lhul. spiHt ol'yicaoo aiitl love wliirh 
■1’ f hiu.i iu^l’i’i! :i (’I’lrsli’il eiiipii'o. I'lins would the a.spiralions of its 

• le !)i I I i.'|i(ii'if. ;iu(l liis pure and iioiili' spirit llnd its ]iiirii(>st enjoy. 
; i ' 11.111 aiu lii.iioiii''or I’luoliimeuts rc.siiilitifr io hiiiisidt, hut in the eoit- 
s., f I ..h,.. the proxiili’iili.il iiis|riiiiient of s|iintniil hlcs.siujp, to a pupulu. 

• I ii Ii ’.r” I’Xi’ii iiow :is ilic sands of llie sou for multitude. 

■.‘i( ii'.tt i’l’.si the < lirisli.in reader (n .see the care whicli tliist;(K)d and great 
'• '•. i (hi, har'iiless people rlnnild ,>idfer as little us posslhle of the iiiise. 

-.1 .ir, wli'le he did hi.s duty U' .a oidlaiit .soldier:— 

« 

dll’ viili"’'’s ill till! iieiirlihoiii'liood of our roiili* were appanmfly dewrtMl by the 
II’ I I Is; hill, I .’1111 happy in say, in uo one instance was n liou.se entered on our line 
I' .’iliiu:, xv'nii’ti no tr.iei’ was left lii’tolo’iun;' a niovcuiciit of lro()|» through a hoatiic 

I y. loiii’i’d, witli tile I \ei (itioii of a very few killi’d in houses wherw the (.'hiiiesc iroo{M 

• .1 ’..I r fu;' the pri I’l dill-; i| ly, 1 did not sec amid the shiin one individual w'ho wa.s not 
1 ,■.l.•’■l , 1 - ’I -ildier ; wldi’li, a, the pi’.isaiitrv were in in.iny iiislanw.s interiTiingled with the 
ui.'iiiv’s, one, f.ir to sii.wv tin* f'lrhcar.tiice and di.svrimii)!itiuii of (}ur men, oven in the heat of 
piU’s’iit."- - 'In Ak'. 

It atr>irils me threat saiisfu’iion to pfreeivi*. tin: nnusiml degree of confidence niniiifcatcd 
hy f ‘ e pi’ople. Jt i.s true a great proporiiim of tin* wealtliiciiliiiii<'il)itant!« had left it; hut the 
.1 idilling el.i.ss(*s and the griMt isidy of llio shopkef pers riiiiiaiiied, and fiv(;Iy brought hi poultry 
.iiid x'l neiahles, .so tli-it 1 wMs oimhli’d ti) givu the troops a gixal jvirtlon of these necessary 
I ’luiibrts, after living for some tinu* on a.»lt provisions. I have done everything In my power 
III prox'e tint the I’otifideiipe was not misplaced, and I am in(.s 4 happy to say that the troops, 
liy their orderly and forlieariii’' (’ondiiet in the mi’Ist of tliat. pcriiicions lapior, Bliam-sluw, 
witli large stores of whieh we are surrounded, (’onilii. led ftK-mselves to my entire satlisfaelioii, 
lUid I re-1 iiiharki’d the whole fiiree. with its iiuineroii' followers, yesterday niorning, without 
a single instance of ineliriety. 

“ 'Ihe only ininry done at Slnnigli.c was by f'liiiiesc robliers, who had eommencwl their 
work of depredation helbrc wc i iiuix-d it. I ifsiiod a vny strong ediet, whieh befon* we left 
I rodiiccd. ill H gn-at mcMsiii’e, tbe de'ind ((ln-t; ami I xi as enabli-d to induce many of the 
inor.' rcspei’taldo (’liiiu-sc (o t.ikc iliarge of large esfablisliincnls fprintipally pawnbrokers’), 
the proprietors of xiliieh had fled, with .a prumis’e they would proU-et ihcin fnuii the rabble."— 
i esiultrh liuttil Mon'h lU. Stnp/n/. 

*‘ Uy an t-xten.sive, though neccsstrily rapid, Mirx’ey of the river, Sir Willuuii Parker baii 

nearly a-scertaiued tlie piactivabUity of moving on Loochoo ly this route: but ua I considor it 
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nn objrct of thf most vit ii iii!i«n-fnnfi’ to roiifh tlic iKiiof i>f intcni'clion of tho iinpprial canal 
with the -Idaii:,' ai ••fiily n- imhailjli', ami to taUo llii' stvoiiff fol•tn•}^ and im|H>rtunt 

fity (-1 tJliiDfi Ki.iii;;-'no ..amniling that jmit, \.« liavn d<-cini‘il it ri.'Iil to ftnt'f'O all other 

oiH'rjtiii),., hr Ill's im:'! i.i);ii>ilaot, mii*, i'l'tcr which I •<hiill In' aiixLou-. at onc« to move on 
XuuKiii. 'II..'sc I o'lii'.aii.iiii;; iiositinM in om’ possession, .in I la fore stated to \«iir la.>rusliip, 
both Looelioo and Ilan^jeUoo must fall .”—./iinr 2'1, 1842, Wusaennii. 

tniu'ii pr.ii.nts cannot Iw* }>i\vn to tbo gallant A'liniral Sir William Par¬ 
ker llir till! aklli aiwl tlaring witli which he coiiductcd the Uu’oc (Icct itmlcr his 
coinmaiul up ami down the giv.it river Yang-t.-Jc-kiaiig. Tlic navigation and 
soninlings ot'it were quite nnkmnvn to liiin wiicn he entered its inuiith; ami the 
iioliletnan wlio was so kind as to I'nrni.sli the extj aet in a I'onner page assured the 
wriler nl'lliih paper, tliat when in it.s centre. A\hure he could nol see land on cither 
side, the water wa.s lint six tl-et. deep, Ol’ihe aeeideiits wdiieh weiv to lie gnanled 
agaiusl, and the countless dangers wliieli presented themselves, any one of which 
iniglit have eoinpromisi d liie safety of the wliole force, Ihe reader should have 
been present to fonn the least idi a ; as well as of the tigilance, the promptitude, 
the enterprise, and the delermiitalioii by Avhieh they were stirnioiinleil. 

All onr general .s plans were laid so .is to secure .'peedy and d»-ei,sive. \ietory. 
Anil his grisit siroke, n.nnely, liial of proci-eding npthe riser to the point where 
it was iiilei'secied hi the inipio ial c.inal, and taking po.«.ses'ion of the gre.'il city, 
(Ihiilg-kiaiig.tlio, by which he i.i.iced his thuiiih, as it were, njioii the throat of 
the Kiii]iire, was but an anti* Ipalioii of the instrnetions sent out to him by his 
illiislrioiis master in tlie art of war. and must liaxe speislily enabled him to dic¬ 
tate peace upon any tenns. Ily the advance upon Xankin, he made a'-siiraneo 
doubly sure ; by his .irrangeinents liefore. that city he made it maiiifist that lie 
was prcjiaved for i.ii e.\lreinities, and that nothing eoidd withstand the eoinlii- 
nalioiis of f.kill and of Itrnvery hy whieli the assnviU would he made, lint tlie 
re.ider-.lioidd know-the man, his ge.idene.'S, Ids goodin'ss. Ins hmiianily, his 
horror at Ihe shedding of hmiian iiloi.d, to imder.stand tlie saii.sfaelion wliieh he 
felt when he learned lh.it term.- were fleeoded loon thi^g^iart of tile (Jiiine.se. 
antiiorilies, wliieli would put an end to liie war. Me liad wilne- id die dread 
fill slaiigliler and .siiieidc.s wliieii the Cliinese had iiilliited upon tliem.selvi's and 
ujioii e.ieii oilier at ( liiiig kiang-foo; and we leriiy belleie lie, rejoie< 'l imir.- to be 
spared a second eoiilempl.ition of siieli Imrrors,tli.iii lie ifal in iii.^ i',i’‘ ;ite.'t lietori. 

We eamiol ali’ord space to enter into tiie pariieid.ir.s of tlie treity wliieli w.i.s 
coiielitdeil. 'rile t'hiiie.se agna il to pay. in four in.i|:iliiu'iils, twenty-one million 
ofdollar.s; anil ii|iiin the payment of the first in^t.diiienl the troops were witli- 
drawn and tSir iiiigh (iuiigli returned to India. 

riuing his com- 
te to (lie ('om¬ 
ul daring in the 

aimals of British warfare ; and tho.se who re.id the .m'j;ii,s of the times aright, saw 
clearly that. dan;jcer.s from the I'mijaiili Impended, altlumgh (he eloml in that di- 
ri'ctiou was yet scarcely larger than a man s hand. 

On the, 11th of August, lK4.’l, Sir Hugh w.-e. iiivoted with the cldef eommaiid 
ill liulia. lie wa.s soon again iii (he lield. Of the causes which led to the Ma- 
liarutta war W’C eaimot now .speak at length, ami imi.-t, ivfe.r the reader to the, 
geiioml likstovyof luilia; butofthe promr.titiide, deei'.ion, and energy witli which 
the exigencies of the war wen- met, .mil the-irategy by which the enemy was 
subdued, the following e.xlraet froiu a general order, ksuial after the gn-at vic¬ 
tories of Maharaghpoor a.. I Ihuilio-, by the governor-general, speak.s in terms 
by no means doubtifui:— 

“ The govcrnor-gcnpr.'i cordially congratulates his Kxcollouey, the ri.mmanil.-r-in-chiefi 
upon the .suisvss of lie. ablo coniiiinattni, by wliich two victories were olitaiiusl cn tiio siiiiic 
day; ami the two wings of !lic army, pna-mling fivm dhtaut points, have now been luiitod 
MiiiliT tlio walls of Gubalior, ’ 

Of the general featim'.s of thi.s well-contosted and most bloody fiction, let iho 
following extract from Sir IlugU’s despatch, describing it to the governor-gone* 
raI,6utBeo:— » o . 

“ Your liOrdship must liave witiieisicil, with the same jiridc and pleasure that I did, the 
hrillinat udYOiico uf these colunms under their rcsi>cvtivc loaders; the Kuruix'an and native 


Nor WiiH It ton bed of roses tlie lieiieral w.i>, ealled, n])im resi 
niiiiid. Sir (.'harles Napier had just added liie kliiuilom of ,Scind 
imiiv’s territories, hv a .series of victories uiui-iralleled for stieei '.i mi 
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!i4)hlicrs nppc.'trin^ cmtilons tt> pMvft ll» ir loyalty an-i votfon. And liw I must do jii'iiiv 
to the giiilaatry ui' (liv;ir opjmaiMiijt, \\iio rc-i-'Vi'; :lie >lun;k. nhlioiit tliiidiiii;j;, thiir j;iuis 
iloiuo si-vero execiittoii a-> uc ;kh!iiir<“d’ ''li, notliiii;; fou!d nitli^tnud tlio of Jidtialt 
soldit-r-'. 

“ Her Majo'ty’s fool, \Mih lio ir ae('iii>t<iiiicil d.i«li, ably supporfed by llioodth roj'inuiit 
of native iiilaiil.iy, drove tin* < neiiiy fnaii tlndr "luu. in the iMvonetting the ^iiunera 

at till ir Hfio a . ,i)<i sjnvniiurv coiiiiict i*n»iKil; the Maliaratlsi Irwjw, .HtU>r dis- 

ehari;ini; their null' I'-’.weh'., fi'io'ht, '-oord in hand, Avitli the in.'iil detirinined enurafto. 

“ lietii-i'ii! Va!!..int’ii inigade. itli eipial i:iiliii.iiaMn, took M.duirn^lipmr in reverie, und 
twenty-l•i;^l.l jtinis wireI’.ip'Mvd |»y ibiu eoinliined inovenient; sodi^pei-ate wa.i their reds- 
tanee, that viry few I'fjlie defi ndrrs of the very stronjj position eieapnl. nnrinj; iIumi 
i'I»'r:nlons, Ih i^,aiil>'i Scoll w.in oppo-eil liy a body of tlie eiietny’i eavolry on the extreme left, 
and mad' suin'* well exetiited cli.H'f^ei with the lOlh Uuhl IJavalry, most jildy siippurted 
by C.iptain t.r.nit’s troop of lim-e artillery and Ith Litneers, e.ipluiiiii'siinv jjiins and taking 
two standards, then tliie.aemng the rigid tlauk of tho enemy. ’ 


'I'lnl. an imiM-rsal Ooiispirany wm .at Hint tiiin’in ]iiii'rr«''i tliiD'ioliniit tin* 
whole of l>uti*-h Iniiia. ninl that tlnnisainis juid tens ol thoiisiinl-i were prejiarin;' 
li> take :i(I\ant.io'e ol'aiiy aeeiileiits or r»*versei whieh inloht eiiahie ihein to lltrow 
oll’n liate l yoke, was not more tlian niioln have been e.xpeeted, when the ilisas- 
troui iiiiseliain i s of the eani|>nion In At1ohanis(an had ilis.soI\e«l tin* eharin of 
liiili-h in\In. .oility. Tin* oceupatlon ofSeitnle w.is provocative ahno-t a.*! nilleh 
of indien.iinm a- of terror ; and the ilisordeii'd stall' of tin* I'nnj ir.h, in whieh .i 
luililaiy foree ha.il existed, wliieh had Im*i n trained and diseiplined iiinler tlial 
eoinpoiiiid oi'tile tii\ iind llie lion, old lliinjei l hinoli, (hri*ateiii*d Mieliiii.'diirij- 
anee as tv.is Iml too likely to i .ill Jin* onr iulei*ii*rene(', amt thus embroil its it) 
hosiilitie- id’ wleeli oiii* (‘n(*mie<^ on all sldei inlf'ht take .nlvaiit.ip*. Wo iitive no 
doidit wiiiileier ibal. tin* .il'iiminL; blow wliii li lliu most fovnnd.ilile ofoiir adver- 


saiioi witbin (lie limit.s of I’ritisli India veei.-ived at ^lainn.ielipoor, vejivesyal :t 
rising 'pirit of in-Dneetioii ihrotighonl. the whole, of otir torntoriei, pieveiited a 
tlii'e.dened Iiivasioo on tiie p.irt of .•Mil’-.n* Khan ;ind the tribe--of .Vllglianistan, 
!ind gave pan i to llie, pioceedings liolli in the i’lnijindi and iSeinde, whieb, bad 
we Ijeeii di‘li*a(e ! in III it ;;.*eal battle, niiglit lia’.e led to till: loss of Hrifisb hidia. 

Hut tin* eoiirl id'din elei*> did Jii.t \ii*w niall<*i' in this light. 'i'li:-\ louke.d jif. 
the lost, ot’thi* w,ir llirongh one end of the lelos.-ojie. while they siw only lliroiigh 
the othei* tile dangers wiiieli it !i\ei \*d ; and ll'e\ had ii-. onr e, for the lirsl tinio 
since tlie\ weie a eoiiipaiiy, to the extraonlm.iiy inea-iir.* of nea'diiig Lord 
Kllenboimigh, irre.ij>.*( tivi-ly of the wisiie-. of lii> Majesty’s go\,-i nwieiil, by wimm 
Ills high nii'i'ili w.-i*e a]ijn'ei-i.*teii, and who were only reeiiiieiled to lias e ilraor- 
dinary aet of jiower iiy tlieir adoption oflsb' Ilem-y liardiiige, who bad been 
seh*eled by the illuslrions Duke as the very l•l^esl man to siijiply las plaee, and 
wlio, to the proin]>titnde and delermimilioii whieh Uio oeension reiiiiired, iinitud 
a prndeiiee and e.mlion whieh wmild render him wary id'even tin* appearatieo of 
any iiflJiiisivo nie.i.'iires whieh might vviinloiilv emhroil ns with anv of tin; native 


powers, 

lie, therefore, when he entered upon hi.s high olitei*. had a two-lbld duly to 
|K‘Vfl)i*ni; hvi Irtd to wid(*h the movements and ileteet the <l»-'.igiis ot'.in iii'idions 
enemy, while yet ho did ttot alarm the fear.- of the over-eiri;mn.speet diivetor.*?. 
Jlohiidto e.sehew the reproach of prtivokiiig war from iimbitioiis desire.* of terri¬ 
torial aggrnndisejiient, while yet ho had to hold him.self jirojairod to r'pel hosti¬ 
lities, vvhoiievt'r the “ Inu lei,>nnm vincht rei iisaiitum ” might siiiitinlat*! tho nativu 
powers to throw oil’their disgtiin*, and appear inarms ns the assevlors of the, 
natioiud independeiii*e. Ilow In* perliivnied these aninoiis tlmie*:, history will 
tell; mill hovv he vv.is seennded in their [lerfonnaneo by the siibji-el ofthi.s .sketch, 
it Is now our diily to lay lioliire mn* jv.alevi, 

Afteraseiies of luirrid but“lu'ries, i.nrivalied for riithli'is and .sanguinary atro¬ 
city, Heevah Sin'.di grasjird tir* dominion of the I’ini j.mb, an l for a s'nn on at- 
tai'hcd to himself the ivstless an<l turbul.-nt Slkli sol lierv, by mi*.i!is of tin: trea- 
stires whieh ho limnd at Lahore, iiiit these nmld nrd hist always; :ind ho mjou 
luand that hi* should lose liK iniluerno over (hem if he did not, in the hope of 
inoi*u exteiisivo plunder, diicet tiieir atteiitiou to iin'i-ign objects. Jlis claim wa.s 
founded upon tliiit of n iiiiiior, of whom he iis.sumed the. giuu’dian hip, iivcrring 
that in him was vc lcd the right of snevs^.don ; which Tight wic- cii. pnfi-d by hi-. 
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uiH’Us flholab Rinpl), who, scttiiifr «p anolhor pnppot as the lo<riti«iaatc son of 
Jimip't't, claiinrd in his nanin .'nithority and (loiiiinion ]t is oin'ions that, in a 
cdimtn so *-irftmis<ai>i‘(‘il, ini;ihl. must always ]»n'vail o\(.'r rijtht; and it inaj'' 
I'iisilv l)i> undci'tfKid that ncitiiiT of tlicsn hiijK-fid candidates for empire relieil 
so m'ueh iinoit the \alnlil\ <if tlieir title-deed--, as tim l'«»ree tifarnis h) whiehtliey 
mielii Im' asserted. 

'file jai'seiit eiisis laird Kll(‘n})(iroii;.di had lon^ forcs(“i-n; and his opiiiluii was, 
that until the l*iinja\il) was at onr eomplete dispiM;il, therf> eoiild he no soenrity 
for tile ti’amjuil possession of onr more southern and eastern dependeneics. How 
iar liis judjtnieJil woidd h:’.\e led him to anticipate aooression on tlie part of the 
•Sikhs, we are not authorised to s.i\ ; hut, nndoiihteilK. with his temperament 
jind his very deeidid views, he was ver\ little likely to eive the. enmny an oppor- 
tnnity of lakhi}; the initiative with advanlajee. N’oi, so the'new ooveriior-j^ene- 
ral. lie knew that he wa-^ pl ieed in his present position for the |nir))Ose ^il' 
jjiiardinjf ajraiiisl the siippo-ed riishiiess • fhi'- pre.leci-.-or ; he kinnv the ontery 
to whieli he should he e\]>o,-ed, if, trom :;lnlllin<^ sjiort of actual nece.'.sity, he 
(Mnhroiled the <'ompanj In ;inolher war; and he was, therefore, cantioii', not (>n]y 
in avuidini; all iiiterlerenee lielween the eontemliiej: parlie.s in tin* I'nnjanli, hut 
even in kee])ine .my formidahle di'nion-traiion of three upon t!»eir frontier, which 
niijflit **xcite tlieir jealousy or provoke their resentment. It was therefore that 
Sir lliij'h (loii^li, who had heen on a tour of inspection in the northern pro- 
vin<‘i‘s, i-coeived special dircelioiis to ahstiiin from vi-ilin^ l,oodwi>iah and Fc- 


rozepore. 

'I'iie reader will, wt; think, admit, that hv proeeedinjrs stich as 1he.se the most 
timid of the «Hreetors ••onhl not lie oll’eiided. ,Sir Henry knew the risk he ran ; 
lint In* knew also thr.i any precipilainn on his pari, while il Miiild not seriously 
diminish tlial ri.sk, would e\pose him to iiiipnlations, both at home and aiiroad, 
wliieh inieht "ive tin* enemy a still ^nniter ad\anl:i^e. .And he relied, with a 
jii^tifialile eonfidmiee, iijion .'sir iliiith (loiitrh, and tlie troops tincUn'Ins command. 

'rile iH'inv-st position.s of onr arm} were at Fmballah, lot) miles from Fi'roze- 
])ure, whieli, by a sudden and unprovoked invasion of tlie iSikli army from the 
other side of the Sutlej, on the ele\eiitli of Deei-mbcr, IH-t.j, wa^ iiivesUnl with 
a three of 1(18 j'liiis, and an arm} of fdtv llionsand men, disposed with a view to 
the irilereeption of any llritisli foree wliieh mijrlit he .sent to its relict'. On the. 
.same day, onr ti'oops be'jfan, hy r.ipid niarelu's, to advance to.vards (lie seat of 
w'ar. 'I he eiieni} had Itikeii up an i-ntrenclseil pt'sil'on at tli.* village of Feroze- 
siiah, alioiit ten miles in adv.mee of I-'ero/.epore, and about tiie s;mie di^lanee from 
the villaate of Moodkei'. On llio 18th. onr troojis reai-lied the latter, and, on the, 
oM’iiiiiir of ihes'iiiie da}, repiiUeil an altin k of the Sikh arm}, and eaptnred seven¬ 
teen ftnns. On the "ilsl, the army moved on Ferozejuire, where it was formed into 
order of battle hyllie eommaiider in-i’hief, who altaeked the eiieiii} "s entreiiehed 
(»iiup, “ and on that eveiiinsr, and the fullowinjj inoruin<;, eaptnred -evenly pieee.s 
of iirlillery, takiiijii ])o.ssessioii of the enemy's earn]), with lar;re qnantitio.s of 
amniiinitioii and warlike stores."* 

ll[)oii these sijrmil and brilliant siicees-e-, the Sikh army retreated to the other 
side of the Sutlej, while w'o look: up onr pi*siiioii between the fords of tliat 
river and Ferozepoiv. 

In the battle of Moodkee, f<mi>ht bv ir.i-.ps famishing and exli.aiisted, Sir Robert 
Side andSir,Juhi)M‘('u.skill were kilie<] a heavy prieo even for sneh a vietory. 

\Vi! eaiinot. do more than reii*r to .Sir llanw SmitliV brilliant vietoiT at Ali- 
wal, wliieh so nniterially c..t,trihuli;d to forwnrd llie views of the }j:overnor-<iene,- 
ral and the, eonunander le-thief, and the details of which are, we ai'e ])er.suuvlcd, 
fresh in the minds of oiost of tviir miders. 

Of the battle of S.<bra(>n, wheTO the enemy was ilislodgcd fiinn his la.st .strong¬ 
hold on the Rritisii side of the •Sntlej, tho governor-general thus speaks :_ 


“Tlio govemor-gcncrAl most cordiiilly congratulates the coiumanilrr-in-chief, and the 
Britiah army, on their exploit, one of thr mimt darivp ever arhirveil, hy which, hi open day, 
a triple Bile of brc.asi works, iiaiikod by formidable redoubts, bristling with artilleiy, maimed 


Lord Hardhige's despatch. 
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l>y thlity-two rpj^iil.ir n'j’inu’iits of jiirantiy, wa,-! a'-«3ui;i i ami rniriid l*y tJa' foviosinuKr liii 
J'^xrelleiu-y's i-oii iiiiaiii I. ’’ 

“ Tlio govornor-uoni-ral tyain oi>na;r.'.i>'.*..ii ^ fh<» commati-lt-v-iti.oliii-f ni> i1)»' iiDpialiiitt 
results obtained bv titi' nieiHoralil'- :ji‘’ 'J'hc ;vi\>n»>'i-jr«m'rnl, ia tin' ntiiii',- of tin; 

yovern.iifnt nail lli.' insiple i f le oi}; K\c’.'lli>ii( y, tin* coiMiii.-iiiili'r-ia-i tii'-i', ntiii 

to tile ireiii ral i ilini-s, ,iH'i al’ t.n; an. I (lie 'ri'opj iimii'i' tlnar < ills ^r.iti'l’.il 

and lu-ai't!’* It b di .'nut tor t!ie "i i'o' .. tii \ iiav'' jn'ii. rined.” 

'lliis jjrri'at victory led to »li' <’oiiij)lric mill of the Sikh fuivt'"*, tlio rros.sinir of 
{ii« Sntlfj t)jk oqr troojis, mnl tho [‘".ii'i* wliicli wo m'l'o oiiiihh'd to dictate Inddre 
tla-'i capital i>f riiihorc; an I in v.ldch. if no did not .diow our jiuloniont, we very 
-tvikinjjly etiiieod oiir inodenaion. 

it is, we think, nbuiuliiiitiy iiiiiiiiti'st, til.It tlie llnti.'<!i praeliM'd forhearaiioi’tin; 
most extienic, lii'fom the\ Innl i’eroiir>e to lio'lilitie^ : that no iii<)ti\e'. of ainhitioii 
l an he idleoe I a"ainst them lor an invasion of ilie Sikh teirilory ; and that tliey 
aetnalit waiteil to he nnaded thein,M'hes, hel’i.re they wen- "llrii'd up to n-pi'l 
a wanton and most im]iro\oked attack of the «neiii\. How ihi' i-aine to pass, 
li\ whieh, in the opinion of nians.onr Indi.-in einpire wa. cono.roinised, is ti 
ijiie'lieii iliat eoiieeriis tlm eo\ei'nor->'«mer.d imuh more Ih.in llte siihjeet of 
this skeli'li, w ho wa.' neies.sanly'iihordinate to the ,>n]ireine aiilhoiil>. :tiid eoiild 
onlv art ina-oiitinp: t.o orders. i>iit, in jiid^ine Sir Henry llardinye’s poliet, w’l; 
cannot do so, with fairness to him, without ecin.siileiiii,:' tiie \ery pecnli'ir position 
in wlileh li<' was placed, lie eam<‘ out as tlie siieeessor of one who wa.s wilii- 
drawii from the eoM-inmenl heeaiise of .1 Mispeiieij pri dileelioit for military 
nelilt\ement. hy whieh additional tenitoii mieht. he aeipiired. \^'hile, lliere- 
ioie, lie was ohiieed to watili the imi my with one eye, he w'as eoiisfrained to 
keep the other fixed upon the India lh>arii at home, ami lake no sti'p whieh 
Would j.;ive liis masters in I.eadenhall.sirei't reason to suspi-et that he, loo, was 
aelnati'd h\ motives ot'iimhitioii. 'i'lieretln'e it w.i.s that our troops were keiit so 
far from tlie fnmtier, anil that the enemy, iindiiie the Sutlej nmJelended, Inirst 
aeross with sneh o\erwheliiiin<r foree, and obtained those temporary siieee.'.so.s 
whieh spread a momentary panic thron;;himt. the whole of British India. 

But not. in vain did he rely upon the li^onr of that arm which waseommamled 
hy tion^h. \Vhen the erisi.s eanie, and the hraxe old soldier li-lt himsidf at 

liberty to art, e\i‘rv eiierjij was siimmoiied to tin.nllict. With exhausted 

troops, not nnmherine one half of the enemy, fj'e'li, vi^oroii.s, ably eoinmamlcd, 
and lliislaal by .'iieeess; he not only ojjpo.sed a harrier to their further projiivs-s, 
Init, 111 a .sciies of‘a(*tions, dislod.feii them from their .siron-.'liohls, and drove them 
in mnt and eonfiisioii into their ow 11 teiritorii s aeaiii ; — 1eiTitorie.s W'hi<4k imleeil, 
they eouhl no lousier <'all their own, as they weri> soon to he at the inerey'oi'«-ou- 
quiTor-s, who w’eii* to dict.ite terms ofpeai’e nndi'Vthe walls of their eaintal. 

Ill the battles on the iSnllej, oiir losses nei'e ereal; but, eonsiderinj; the l ir. 
eiini.stanees in wliieii we enoajred, not orea'er than should ha\e been expeeted. 
The victories were such as nothing but skill and bravery the most eonsummato 
could ha\e aehieved. and they were indispeii.'able for the seeiirity of British 
India. 

In the* si’vi-ral aelioiis whiTe he oonimatided, (ioiigh was ever in the thickixst 
of the light. Ills jire.senee was uetnally m'/'C.s'nry to iliei r and rea.sMire his 
men ; and wlienever they <-aiight a glimpse of liis beaming eoimtenams-, ami 
wifiie.ssed his gallant bearin'^, as he rode along the ranks, or animated tho 
chargi*s, they felt eontideni ol vietory. But it, was not in the tield aUftre, or 
under the (ire of the eiuniiy, that their liearls kindleil to this giillant sol¬ 
dier. In the hos)ntal.s, when, after the aetions, he visiusl the w'onndcd, ami wa.? 
.surrounded by the iJead and dying, his demeanour was such as hi toueli their 
hearts with a warmer sentiment of love and admiration than they felt for him 
even ill his horn- of victory. “ 'I'lic man to-day )|'ho .sheds his bmod with me, 
shall lie my bi'other,’’ was the li*eling which he evimx'rJ, as he talked kindly and 
eneouragingly to the jnior soldier on his bod of pain; and tho cheek became 
flushed with pride and gratiturie, and tlie eye kindled with enthusiasm, n.s tho 
wounded man re.sponded to bis kind iiupiirics, and listened, with a fcveiish 
transport, to “ the good account which hegaw of the enemy.” Nor was’he want¬ 
ing, OB proper occasions, to drm) those words of comfort by which a Christian 
hope became triumphant over sonering, and the soldier’s death, in a good cause, 
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but <1i<* paP!-n;/i‘ tn n bl'-scfd iiniimrlMlify. liiif. wn muxt sufli r ono wlio rtff(*n<l- 
C(1 ]um ijlJicially un IIu m; oowh-icms tn give bis own iiiiprc.ssions of wlmt jmssod 
Ixjfory bis eye.'. 

“ TiOrd (iiiugli |io.-.'CsM‘S iu a very ciDinout liw qnulitb s onb’iibUcd to reu- 
(Itr biiii ii j[io|ni!ar milltaiT faiiiiiiiaiidoi'. Jlis tall, nubb) tioiiiv, Jiis gallaiit boai'- 
ing, Ills kinil iunl iiiMiiuuliiig Idho of voice, racy offbe law! wliidi gave liiiu 
birlli, Ibe iM!])etii‘His 4lar-b of his U’lnju'i’iimeni, all eoiisjiire to iiivO't bini with an 
in-e.'-ihlibio ebanu in the <iye of i1m‘ .sobii4*r. I’liij Avriter of this ha-' laid the honour 
of .ser\iiig und<-r him diii-jng the very eventful and critical cainpaig)! of lH.f5-4(> 
iu Judia, and had fivqm-nt oj)]tori unities ol'4>i)sej'\ing his character. Of bis ini- 
Utary skill he will not jiresniiie to olh-r an opinion, leaving that to more ('omp«5. 
tent judges; hut be can l«‘ar bis most streniions testiiaony to the luiniaiiit), kind- 
lu-'S, and noble Jiatnre of the hero of the Sutlej. X»'ver will the writer forget 
the. scene which was ]>rc.'»‘nteil in Ferozc pore after the. biotwly battles of Mofalkee 
ami reio/ohali. 'I'hc entire rangA* of the barracks in that cantonment Aven* 
croAviled Avilli the woundcil, many Immlred^ in mimbi**-. Dcatli was busy there 
.—many of tlie avoiiiuIs being of a ch.iracler to ins clnde ail hope of n'coA’ery. In 
the innnediate Aicinity oftla* b(»spit ds-(Verii line.s of tents a]i])ropriate<l to the 
Avouniled oflici-rs. It Ava.s i«irt of Lord (lough’s duty to \ir>it tlie-e retrc.its of 
snlR’i’iiig and pain, ami «-ertainly no one couhl perlbrin the otHce Avilh mo, a* onect. 
lie. did not di.M-harge the duly as if it Avore nu*rely a routine, formal ai-l, incumbent 
upon him iu his cajiacity of comniamlcrdn-ehicf. Lord (lough evidently lidt it 
to i»c a labour of love, iiiil Aveiit through it accordingly, A> In- pa^.-Jed sboAly 
tlirongh the immense iiarracks (now coiirci-fcd into lio.,pit.d.s, who.'-c alino.]>l)c)o 
Avas tainted with woe and anguish), the eye. of the poor wounded, and too often 
ilying ‘■oliliev, brightened np Avlien he lA-cogni-s d his belo\'e«! chief—‘ Tipiu-rmi 
./(«*’ (Ills well-kiioAMi in India). For i-vn v one he hail.a kiml Avord 

of eondoletii-.' and em-oiiTi'geini'nt. d'o one j'oor tl Ilow, Avln, b’cl .su.'-tained a 
most awful hacking at the IcomIs of Siklvs, lia\mg niion his p<-i .jii mumc nine or 
ten sabre AvonmIs. h; i-aid, ‘ My tine ti-llow', yon h.i\e got as much as ougbt to 
.siitiiee half'-a-do/eii men. Never mind, we .*i:a* going to i-ross the river, and 
Ave’ll ])ay them off for this. 1 hope yon Avill be alih- to come wllli ii.-.’ The ])oor 
fellow, a serge.mt oi'lhe gfdhinl, iiiAim-ible .)Utli Ib-gimi nl (a eoips Avhieli sufli red 
more than any other in the Imlrles on the Siitlij, having .sii-tained a lo's in kdled 
and wmindi'd of upwards of (tOI) min, e.veln.'ite of about dilrly oti'cer-) smiled wit it 
jthaiMiri! at thus being s<t eof.Haily adibvssi d by the coiniiiander-in-i-lnef, ami e.\- 
jtressed hb bope that be would soon In* np andat (hem .igain. Tb:!l liopo Avas never 
XAsdiscil.^n a tlwv days he sh pt ‘ tlie s]i.o|> iliat k'lot.s no wakiiig.’ By acts sin-b as 
these—^lit' Ills nnmist.ikeable goodmitniA' ami kimhie-s of heart — Lord (longh A\as 
ahimst idoll.sctl by the British solda-r. With tin- Si poy s In* wie- \-ipially an object of 
■vcneratiiin atid alleetioii. 'I’lie writer was. notAvilhsl:mMit»g llie sei-ne of snilering 
nronnd, iiim h amn.sed with an imidciit tvliii-li oeennA'd a,, ihe field-hospital atUc 
the battle of Sol,raon. Lord < longh as nsnal was tbcri*, comforting and onetm- 
niging. ,V IKHH-Sepoy, who had been shot ihrongh the month, and iu con.sc*- 
quenee almost, iinahle to articulate, .signitied hy gcsimv tliat. ho Avi.-heil to i-ouvey 
some Avi.sh to Lonl (longh. His lordship a[»proachiug Avishud to knoAV wliat hu 
could do for him. M ostindistiiietly ami Avith tliiek, .tbiiost tmlntelligibU! ittUa'amv, 
th({ Sepoy cndejivoured to c.xpros.s a hojic that he AA'onld rei-eive a medal for hi.s 
scrvigjs. Hi.,- loniship, in Lho kinde.st and most coniial manner, assured him that 
he should most ct'itninly be decorated for his gallatit conduct. Many acts, evinc¬ 
ing tho hntnane, ki'>.l, and generous lie.art of Lord (ioiigh eoiild be easily ad¬ 
duce.]. A more itniversnlly beloved, oi* in every stmsc popiibir comuuander-in- 
chief, nover led on a llritish army to A'iotory. It AV!i.s iin]to.s.siblc it conld bo 
otherwiw.. I’oremost in ev'ery ^uiger, lie never snared himself; Avlicrever the 
fire was hottest—.where deatbftpoigucd most supreinmy—-Avlu-re the enemy’s guns 
levelled destruction A\itli most faithful and uueiTing cflect—^where British srduiers 
fell in tliickcst unmbc.rs—tliero was * Tipperary Joe,’ guiding the movements of 
a doA'oted and an ever viotoTion.s, becansc an invincible army.” 

Tlie runjaub was now our own. I'eeragi'S to Sir Henry iranlingo and Sir 
Hugh Gough, and the thanks of both Houses of Parluimcnt, were the rewards 
of the nobli- ihiring by wh’eh our Indian lerrUorie.s A\ere sec.mvd, as Ave, thought 
I i-rm.iiH-mly. a ;ilm iiiHifu.m-. .iti.iek.' of a trcatlu reus enemy. The (erms 
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cunccdcd to the conqitcrcd, while thev vio<liertt;ti our snjiwmaey, provwl our 
inodcration> aiiil tlwit, provided tranquilltly v\as obttiiiiod, «n<l our frontier efTec- 
tively guarded, our sway would be merely noiiiiual, niul tlie native authorities 
might remain in the actual puss'^siou of a ('4>nntry> of which thorhml proved 
themselves unworthy, but whe-h tliey might now govern on priw'ipies of vrisdom 
and equity, having frit om- power, and the fruitlessness of contending n^inst it. 

But the lesson was in vain. Scarcity had Lor<l Hanlingc vacated Ids high 
oilicc, when symptoms umHpii\t.tcat a])p«'ared that the Sikhs would again attempt 
tlicoverthroiv or British power; and he had scareely reachetl England, when he 
learned that his old companion in arms had been again ovUtMl into the field, and 
tliat a new series of \i«'torics over overwhelming iiumbeji's of brave men, most ably 
odici-red, was iieec^swiry to subjugate the rela'llious spirit which again began to 
actuiite and agitate the iiiiiids of unr Indian Mibjccte. 

Of the smtlons fought by ijord (iuugh on tin* renewal of hostilities, we have 
not space to write at largo, and we must lcav«! the details of ihost' splendid 
achievements of our great general to the analysis suul the eriticisui of tlie military 
hlsterian. 

Of the battle of Cliilliunwalluh, tlie plan of which, wo are told, obtained the 
approval mul won tite a<liuiration of his Graeit the Duke of Wellington, wc shall 
only observe, that it was fought under circumstaiuvs in which it could not Ihj 
avoided, and that, if ticcidciits oceurreti which manvd its jxjrfecJt snctvss, thry 
were sneh as could nut bo foreseen, nor could any strategy nave proviifrd against 
them. Had time been aiUinled, Lord (iough might have niaiucuven*d so as to 
draw the Sikhs frrtm their very strong ]K>silion, .and give iheut battle iipmi more 
favourable groimd. But, as tl«5 rearUsr will sec, he IumI good reason to bidieve, 
tliat if he «lid not at oime beat tla* e.nciny in his front, he would have to contend 
against him, augmented jn-odlgioiisly by the force under ChutU:r Singh, which, 
ntb'r tlm tail of Attoi'k, on the Indus, wis coming from the west, and the 
Junction of wJiich withShcreSingh’s army might be hourly exjKieted. Ainomont, 
ihendbre, was not to be lost. 

The foUowing we extract from Loiil Gough’s despatch alter the battle, dated 

“ Cump of ChilUanmalltth, Janmrp 10, 1849. 

“ Major Miickeson, your Tsinlship’s political agent with niy vaniiv, communicated to me, 
on the lUlh inst.. Die tali of Attock, aiul tho advance of Sir^r Chutter Singh in order to 
concentrate Ida fun-c with the army in my front under Shcre Singh, already amounting to 
from !10,U00 to 40,000 nicu, with sixty-two guns; concluding his letter thus: ‘ 1 would 
urge, in the event of your lordship tiuding yoiirself strong enough, with tlie army under your 
command, to strike, an efTcctual blow at the enemy in our front; tliat blow should bo struck 
with tlie least tnissilile delay.’ Concurring entirely with Major Mackeson, and feeling that 
I was perfectly com|iutciit efFectually to overthrow Siiere Singh's army, I moved from Loah 
Tilibliah, at daylight on the Titli, to Dingeo, about twelve miles. Having learned from my 
spies, and ftoni other sources of inforination, tliat Sbero Singh still held, witli his right, the 
'rillago of Luckiie Wallah, with his left at Russoul on the Jhelunt, strongly occupying tho 
southern extremity of a low range of difficult hills, intersected by ravines, which exloid 
nearly to Hint village, 1 made my arrangements accoi^ingiy that evening, and communicated 
Uiem to the coraniaiidcrs of the several divisions; but to insure correct infornialioii as to tho 
natiiro the countiy', which 1 believe to be excessively dilBcalt, and ill adapted to tho ad¬ 
vances of a regular army, 1 determined npon moving to this village, with a view to recon¬ 
noitre. On the morning of the 13th the force advanced.” 

In the folbwiug he dcscribeo the accident and the disaster which made his 
success short of what he confidently expected 

"Tlualost (the right) brigade, I am informed, mistook, for tho signal to Rwve iu double- 
qoick time, the action of tbdr bravo leaders, Brigadier Pennycuick and Lieub-Qiloiiel Brooke 
(twootBcers not surpassed for sound judg^nt and military ilaring in this or any other 
army), who waved thdr swords over their heads as they cbwred on their gallant comrades. 
Tins unhappy mistako led to the European outstrippiug the native corpa which could not 
keep pace, and arriving, completety blown, at a belt of thicker jungle, where they got into 
some confusion, and Colonel Brooke, leading the 24tb, was killed between the enemy’s guns. 
At this mmnent a targe body of infantry, whirii supported their guns, opened npon them so 
destructive a fire, that the brigade was forced to retire, liaving tost their gallant and lamented 
leader, Brigadier Peimycuick, and the three tdlier fielil officers of the 24th, before it gave 
way*, the iitdive regiiLent, wiien it came u|^ also suffering severe^. 
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“ The fight brigiicic of cavalrj', under brigadier Tope, was not, I regret to say, so success¬ 
ful. Either by some order, or niisapprchciisioii of an order, they got into much confusion, 
hsmpered the line brigade of horse artillery, which, while getting into action against a bcKly 
of the enemy’s cavalry that was coming down upon tiiein, liail their horses separated from 
their guns hy the false movements of our cavalry, and, notwithstanding the heroic conduct 
of tlie gunners, four of wliosc guns were disabled to an extent wltich rendered their witlidraw- 
al at the moment impossiide. The momniit the artillery was extricated, and the cavalry re¬ 
formed, a few rounds put to flight tlie enemy that itad occasioned this confusion. 

“ Altliough tlie enemy, who defended not only his guns, but his position, with desperation, 
was driven, in much confusion, and with lieavy loss, from every part of the field, and the 
greater part of his field-artillery was actually captured, the march of the brigades to their 
flanks to repel parties that had'rallicd, and the want of numbers, and consequent support to 
our right flank, aideil by the cover of the jungle, and the close of tlic day, enabled iiim, upon 
our further advance in pursuit, to retuni, and carry off unobserved the greater portion of the 
guns thus gallantly captured. 

“The victory was complete as to the total overthrow of the enemy; and his sense of utter 
discomfiture and defbat will, I trust, soon be mode apparent, uiileas, indeed, tho rumours pre¬ 
valent tiiis day, of his iiuviiig beeai joined by Cliuttor Singh, prove comvt.” 

Snell was tho ImlUe of Cliiilliaiiwallah—a battle which, though accidents 
frustrated the complete success, siwawdcd in tho "roat object auuod at, that 
of giving a serious check to the enemy, and obtaining lime fur taking such cfloc- 
tnni monsurt's as mi^lit enable* our great eominaiidev to annihilate his pow'or. But 
when the nows muTied Kngland, never was ii military chief so grossly run at, or 
so foully slandered. The 2'imes was the fu’st to storm against him, and cndi*a- 
vour to sneer away his niilitiivy n'jmtation, lie was, indeetl, personally brave; 
but he ha<l no head ; his uiilitiiry eonibinations w'en* faulty; it was unsali*. to 
leave the army any longer in his hands. lie was an Irishman; and the iirntal 
conductors of tlmt leailliig journal elinekled over his siip[)o.se<1 diseomfituro, and 
the ruin of his military reputation, aftia’ a fiishion, which would, positively, have 
been disgraceful to the enemy who had Iclt liis iimwess in India. 

But this was not all. 'fhe Government itself took, or scorned to take, the 
alarm. Th<* order for his n'call avas issued, and Sir Charles Napier appointed to 
euccoed him. But the interval between the issue of tlie order and its arrival 
was marked by events by whieh this great man reinstall'd himself in public opi- 
hion, and put all his tradneers to siiame. 

Tlie blow, although a stiiruiiug one, at Clillliamvalluli, did nut prevent the 
troops from the West eflceling a junction Mritli Shore Singh, their united armament 
iiillutg nothing short of sixty thousand fighting nioii; the Ameer of Calnil, Dost 
Mahomed, easting of!'all disguise, and iiirnislung a contingent of sixteen hun¬ 
dred cavaliy, under the eouiinand of his son. Imleed we cannot douht that this 
was the crisis in our Indian affairs. Had Gough lioeu d«*tbated, or oiitmanreuvred 
by this formidalilo army, all would have ln'cn lost. It would hav<* lieeii the sig¬ 
nal for an universal njirising, whieh might have ended, throughout the whole of 
the Peninsula, in British e.xti‘nTunation. 

The object of the enemy was, hy combined movements, and rafiid niarefaes, to 
get before Laliore; and, could this be- ai'complished, they had nmeh reason to be¬ 
lieve that that capital would speedily fall into their hands. But Gough, witli Jiis 
comparatively small force, was not to In* taken at fault. He contrived, by nijiid 
movements an<l skilful inaiia*u\Tiug. to hiihl the,m in cheek at eveiy* point wlicre 
the passage by the fords of the t'lM-nah might lie effected ; until tliey were com¬ 
pelled to pvo him battle, upon {ground suffleieiitly strong, indeed, and which might 
have been ^11 maint.ainetf .agaitisf any other troops, but where he, by general- 
shm the m<m con'.>uiiLmaU‘, gained a decisive victory. 

Tlie position of the enemy almost surronnded the town of Googerat. His right 
was protected by a deep, dry nullah, which coveml his infantry, in advance of his 
guns, and ran directly through the position which our army occupied; liis loft was 
protected by a wet luiilah, running into the Ghenab, in the direction of Wuxeorbad. 
The ground between these iinllahs being deemed fit by Lord Gough for military 
o{)eratJoti.S he determined to make Us principal attack' in ^at dm>ction. “With 
my right trine,'* he writes in his despatch to the governor-general, “ I proposed 
jiefietratittff the centre of the enemy’s Hue, so as to turn the position of their force 
in rear of the nuUali, hnd thus enable my left to cross it inth little loss, and in 
co4>peration with the right, to double upon the centre the wing of the enemy’s 
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force oppose<l to tliem.” 'Wlicu this wms iloiu', as it %nis tlono l»y fi,>licitoua at¬ 
tacks and innvcinents in xrliich was “ no mistake." all was ai’ComjilUheil, 
The eiuiiny was driven Avm all his sti-ong positions; his guns, uiul eampj provi¬ 
sions, anil amiininition all Cakeu ; tuid he himw'lf driven in runt and eoufusinn to 
a distance of twelve mih*' iivnn the field of linttle, where, from sheer weariness, 
we, eeiist‘d pursuit. Tliis sjreat vietnry pul an end to (he war. Well mi^ht fjonl 
Comoh, in writing to the {foveriuir-|»mierjl, pive venf, in Ihc following words, to 
Ills leelingi of gratitude, and <. xnUutiou 

*'Tito ranks of tli6 t ni'iny broken, tlirir posilinn carrii'd, their guns, nmmnnition, canip- 
eii«ipaj;te, and bapnagu va])tun'(I, their flying niaw.s ilriven before their vietorious pursuers 
from mid-day to dll^k, n'ceiviiig nto.'t severe piinlsliineiit in tiii-ir flight; and, my lord, with 
gratitudn t.i a moreifni Providenee, 1 liuvu the saliafaetion of adding, tii.at, notwithstanding 
tiic ol)-imiite re-jistniiee of the enemy, tlii.i (riiiinpliant siicd'sa, this brilliant vietury, baleen 
aeliieved witli compar.uL\ eiy Jitile lofs.s on our side.” 


Tile veteran had now done ills w'ork in India. He had silenced his ealniniuntoi'a 
liy annihilating the vnemy. Honours and rewaiiU of (ivery kind awaited his return, 
home, atler he had handed over the command to fhe hero hy whom he wtw snc- 
ceeded; and w'ho, notwithstanding the ehagiin he must Iwivi^ fell at having no¬ 
thing to ilo, at least nothing worthy his n'piitutiun and genius, was umongHttho 
foremost to eoiigr.atulate laird Gongh upon the, glorioas vietory, iiy which no put 
hi.s crimning stone upon that tnumphai ctilimiu ofmiUtnry reiioivn which will 
transmit hi- name to the la(i'«t ])()sterity. Nor was it without a justiiinblc prido 
that he said, in his farewell add ivss to his hruve eompanions inarms—“That 
which Alexander allemplcd, the Jlritish army have aeeompHiUed.'’ 


“The mete iialllf diiy, wlicii cvitv glowing fveitng of tlie soldier and the gentiomnu is 
vailed into aetion, will Cli r li" rncoiuitered noldy where Ilriti-b armies aro engaged; but it 
is in the firiv.itions, tlie dit)ii'nlti('.i, and endless toils of war. tiint tlie trial of an army consists; 
it is (iii‘M‘ wliieh I'.fiiote its inetal, .'ind show of wliat materials it is foniiCMt. 

Since the day when, nt Hannnigg.ir, the too Iia.sty ardour and entliusiasm of ibo troop.s 
fir-t gave signal of tlie iteU-rmiiud eliar.ictcr of the war, and of the liercoiiess with which 
a nii-tiiken hut liraie enemy were lient to oppose the jirogress of onr arms; till now, that 8 
erusiniig and overwln'lniiiig vietory Ims prostrated, nt the fwt of oiir ruler and his govem- 
ineiit, an iiidi'|ii.iideiil, a iiroud, and a n.irUke people, Iiord Gough, relying upon Hritish 
einniigu and eni]ur;)ne<>. lias never for one momcntVnterfaineil a douiit of the result, nor 
yieldeil, even In advi r-e oIijiiilcs aiwl eircuiiistanees, a lurking fear of the sucee&sful issue which 
liue eonst.nuy and firnmevs never fail to attain. 

“ The eomiriMiider in-ehief lingers u(Mai tlie severance of those ties which have botnul him 
to tliat anny, the last wliich, in the field, it was hi.s duty and his pride to command. Long 
prartiec and experieiu-e of war, and its trying vieis.-itudes, liuve enabled him to form 8 jiut 
estimate of the eiiniiuet and merit of the tnvips now being dispersed; and the ardour, thu 
vigilance, thu endurance, the daring and triumpliant bravery, and discipline, which have 
marked their path in the I’unjaiih, will oftsm recur to liim in that retirement which he Is about 
to seek, and in wliicli tlie eares, (he earnest exertions, and grave anxieties insc|)aratdo from 
the duties of hlgli military command, will lie rieiiiy recom|icnsod and rewarded by the senro 
of duty porfornied, and the conseiousness of unwearied and uncompromising devotion to that 
sovereign and country wbicli, in oaninon with the BriUsh Indian army, it will over be his 
boast and liis pride to liave so successfully served.’’ 

To our minds there never ap^nred in arms an individual who uuitwl in him¬ 
self so many of tlic qualitios which Wordsworth has cautnerateo in his sublimo 
conception of “ tlie nappy Wiirrior 

“ CIIAIUCTEK OF TIIW HAin'V WAlUlIOIt. 

“ Who is the happy warrior ? wlio is he 
That every man in arms should wish to be ? 

' It is the generous spirit, who, when brought 

Among Uie tasks of real life, bath wrought 
Upon Replan that pleased his dtildish itiuught; 

Whose high endeavours are an inward light 
That make the path before him always bright: 

Who, with a natural instinct to discern 
What knowledge otu paform, is iSl^tent to learn; 
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Abides Tiy tliis resolve, and stops not there, 

Rut makes his moral being his prime care: 

Who, doomed to go in company with Pain, 

And Fear, and Bloodshed, miserable train! 

Turns his necessity to glorious gain; 

In face of these doth exercise a power 
Which is our human nature’s highest dower; 

Controls dtem and subdues, transmutes, bereaves 
Of their bad influence, and their good receives,— 

By objects, which might force the soul to abate 
Her feeling, rendered more compassionate: 

Is placable, because occasions rise 
So often that demand such sacrifice: 

More skilfnl in self-knowledge, even more pure. 

As tempted more; more able to endure 
As more exposed to suflering and distress,— 

Thence also more alive to tenderness.” 

“ Who, if he rise to station of command, 

Rises by oiion means, and tlicre will stand 
On honourable terms, or else retire. 

And in himself possess liis own desire: 

Who comprehends his trust, and in tlic same 
Keeps faitlifui, with a singleness of aim; 

And therefore does not stoop, nor lie in wait 
For wealtli, or honours, or for worldly state: 

Wtiora they must follow ; on whose head must fall. 

Like showers of manna, if they come at all: 

Whose powers sheil round him, in the common strife. 

Or mild concerns of onlinary life, 

A constant influence, a peculiar grace; 

But who, if he be called u|sm to face 
Some awful moment, to which heaven has joined 
Great issues, good or bad fur human kind. 

Is happy ns a lover; and attired 
Witli sudden brightness, like a man iuapired, 

And through the heat of ronflict keeps tlic law 
In calmness made, and secs what lie foresaw; 

Or if an unexpected call succeed, 

Cumo when it will is equal to the need.” 

Go, then, {^y-hended warrior, to tUy happy retirement; not more full of 
years than of virtues j with all 


“ Hiat siiould accompany old age, 

Honour, love, obedience, troops of friends.” 

May the evening of thy days Im .as peaceful, as tlic morning was busy and 
honourable, and the noontide glorious 1 May 011101*8 catoli, from thine example, 
how Christian excellenre is compatible ivith luilitaiy renown! how the man who 
has learned to govern liiuiself, is c\er the licst fitted for governing others! and 
how the sovereign is ever bt^t served by him who is, in tlio truest sense of the 
word, the servant of bis God! Mayest thou long be .s{)arcd to the family by 
whom thou art adoied, to tcsadi thy children, and thy children’s children, how 
to livo, and how to die, ag best becomes the British soldier I 
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LiTTEB-OAT TOETS.’ 

OK TKRIi—TK.'lXySAK^TnO VIROIX WIDOW. 


Tbbbb is a pjumgc in the pruftioo to one 
of Joanna Baillie’s volunuis ofjilays, 
in which i^hu opcaka of the disadvan. 
ta^e which luiy work of art suifera fnuii 
hcino seen at the same time with others; 
and she requests hi*r readers to inter* 

t )ose some three or four lia)"!?, at least, 
letween tho pcnisal of any two of her 
dramas. She is, no doubt, rij);ht, and 
we wish wc could act on the prineijile. 
Still it is one thid, in onr “hnny 
W'ork, weaiy work ’’ line, will not do. 
Our mulers must pass on, as they best 
can, throne'll a dozen dilfinviit articles, 
and in one artiide wi; must, if we can, 
dispose of some half-dozen po<.‘t.s or 
poetesses. Wedonoti'ememlaTthatany 
of onr brotherhood have lately writtim 
about 1 lenry'I’aylor or Alliial I'ennyHon 
in the Dcuun (Jnivuukitv Maoa- 
ziwE. We, onrs<*Ives, who are now de- 
{mted to execute justice on them, cer¬ 
tainly have not; and we aii* vi'ry much 
in the tenqior of the critic in ,Sterne, 
who, so that lie was pleaseil, did not 
iiiueh care for thewiiys and thu where¬ 
fores. Here, then, am some tlmie or 
four books before us, which we have 
read with pleasuiv, and which wc can¬ 
not lay by without Siiyiug a lew kindly 
wonls in season. And iiret comes a 
jKHan in pixise, of which hereafter we 
must give an account somewhat more 
formal. It is Aubrey' <Ie Verc's 
“ Travels in Greeen,” a book exceed¬ 
ingly pleasant, and from which more 
may be learned of what it must iiu- 
XKirts us to know, tluin from any book 
we could name. The state of society 
in Greece is singularly like tliat in Ire- 
hindand more lessons of n-al use to 
the politician may be learned from this 
booK than any one could suspe^. We, 
of cotursc, speak of society^ as it exists 
among the lower and the middle cla.sscs 
of both countries. What makes os 
class it vritb poems is, its exccciling 
beauty of description, in which every, 
thing comes to tne eye; and still mom, 
the {xirfectness of the narrative, which 


almost reminds us of the graceful sim- 
[dicity of tlio Odyssey. De VVre is 
one of the gii'iit }K)ets of our time. In 
his descriptions, the beauty of single 
words—a landscajKi expiviwed utken in 
a wonl—is the most exquisite thing 
we know in language; but fur this thu 
rc.adcr must study the book fur him- 
S(.‘lf. All we can do at presumt is to 
plunder Oe Veru of mi adventure, which 
IS one of the best, and best told stories 
we. have ever reml 

'* A short tiiiio befuro Iiuiving Constanti¬ 
nople 1 unjoyo] a. piece of {;oo<l fortuiio which 
I bi’Iiuve has falteit to the lot of few men. 
OfU'ti as I passed by the ganluii walls of soiuo 
riuh I'aditi, I felt, as every one who visits 
< ionstantiiioplo fuels, no .small desire to pene¬ 
trate into tlmt mystenons region, his harem, 
and sue something more than thu iiieru ok- 
terior of Turkish life. ' The traveller landing 
at i$tarobou1 corapliUns,’ 1 nsol to say to my- 
self, 'of the contrast between its external 
oajMct and Uu: interior of tiic city; but the 
real interior, that is, tlic inside of the houses, 
the guarded retreats of those veiled forms 
wliicli ono posses in gikleil uaiqnus—of tliese 
he sees nothing.' Fortune favoured my aspi¬ 
rations. I hapfienod to make ac({uaintanee 
witli a young Frenuiiman, lively, spirited, 
and conlident, who had sojourned at Ck>n- 
8t.tntinople for a considerable time, and who 
bom tiiero the character of prophet, magician, 
and I know not what beside. 

“ Une day this youth called on me, and 
mentioned tliat a chance had befallen him 
wlilrh lie should i>e glad to turn to account, 
particularly if sure of not making too inti¬ 
mate an acquaintance with the Bosphorus In 
the attempt. A certain wealthy INitk had 
applied to him for assistance under very 
ing domestic circumstances. Ills favourite 
wife had lost a prooious ring, wliich hod doubt¬ 
less been stolon citiier by one of his other 
wives, under the uiduenoe of jealousy, or by 
a female slave. Would the inagicinu pay a 
visit to his bouse, recover the nng, and ox- 
(Kise the deliiHittont ' Now,’ said he,' if I 
once get within the walls, I tball be sore to 
force my way into tlie female apartments on 
some pretence. If I find the ring, all ia 
well; but if not, this Tnrk will discover tliat 
1 liave been making a fool of him. However, 
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a> lie is ft fftTouHte at conri;, and cannot but 
know in what flattering estimation I am 
held there, he wilt probably treat me with 
the distinction 1 deserve. In fine, I will try 
!t Will you come, too? yon can help me in 
my incantations, which will serve as an ex¬ 
cuse.' The proposal was too tempting to be 
njected, and at the hour agreed on we set off 
in each state as we could command (in the 
East, state is essential to respect), jogging 
over the rough streets in one of tliose hcarse- 
liks carriages without springs, which bring 
one’s bones upon terms of far too intimate a 
mutual acquaintance. 

“ We reached at lust a gate, which pro¬ 
mised little; but ere long we found ourselves 
in one of those * high-walleil gardens, green 
and old,' which are among the glories of the 
East. Passing betweem I'ows of orange and 
lemon-trees, we reached the iiouse, where we 
wore reoelv^ by ii goodly retiniK* of slaves, 
and condacte<l, accompanied by our drago¬ 
man, tlirough a long suite of iipartinents. In 
the last of them stood a tali, Itamisome, and 
rather youthful man, in splendid attire, wiio 
welcomed us with a grave courtesy. We 
took our scats, and were presented in duo 
form with long pii>os, and witii cc»ffco, to mo 
far more acceptable. After a sufficient inter¬ 
val of time had passed for tlie most incdita- 
tive and abstracted of men to remember his 
purjkose, our liost, reminded of what lie had 
apparently forgotten by my comp-aiiion’s con¬ 
juring robes, an electrical machine, and otiier 
instruments of incantation, wliicli tlio slaves 
carried from our carriage, civilly inquired 
when wo intended tu commence otHU-utious. 

‘ What operations V demanded iny companion, 
with much apparent unconcern. ‘ Tlic dis¬ 
covery of the ring.’ ‘Whenever bis bigliness 
{deased, and it suited the female part of his 
houwhold to make tlieir apiwaranuc,* was the 
answer. 

“At this startling proposition even the Ori¬ 
ental sedatnness of our maje.stic host gave 
way, and he allowed ids astonishment and 
displeasure to become visible. ' Who ever 
hoard,' he demanded, ‘ of the wives of a true 
believer being shown to a stranger, and tliat 
stranger an Infidel and a Frank ?’ As much 
astonished incur tuni, wodcmaiideil, ‘When 
a magician liud over been heard of, wlio could 
discover a stolen treasure without being con¬ 
fronted either witli the iKreoii who liad lost 
or the person who had apt>;cpriated it?' For 
at least two hours, tbou^'h relievcil b}' inter¬ 
vals of silence, the bartic ms carried on with 
much occasional vebeuience nu his part, and 
on ours with an assumption of perfect indiflb- 
rcnce. Our host at last, perceiving tliat our 
obstinacy was equal to the decrees ot fate, re¬ 
tired, as we were informed, tu consult his 
moUier on the subject. In a few minutes he 
returned, and assured ns that our proprrition 
wfs ri.dit3u.Wns; upon winch we rose with 
mneb displeasure, and moved to¬ 

ward iha sWor, stating that our heaids hatt 
Vsswi ttoAu MUW oJ. A grave-lookiajf man 


who bdonged to tlie household of our host, 
and occupied apparently a sort of semi- 
ecclesiastical position, now interposed, and 
after some consultation it was agreed that 
as we were not mere men, but prophets, and 
iniidel saints, an exception might be made in 
our favour without violation of the Mussul¬ 
man law; not, indeed, to the extent of allow¬ 
ing us to profane tiic inner sanctuary of the 
harem with our presence, but so far as to ad¬ 
mit us into an apartment adjoining it, where 
the women would be summoned to attend 
us. 

“ Ai‘Cordingly, we passed tlirougli a long 
suite of rooms, and at last found ourselves in 
a cliamber lofty and large, fanned hy a 
breo:iC8 from the Bosphorus, aver wliicii its 
lattices were suspeiideil, skirted by a low 
divan, covcnxl witli carpets and cusliions, 
and ‘invested witli pur[>urcal gleams,’ l>y 
the sjiiendid hangings, tliroogii wliicti tlie 
light feebly strove. Among a confused iieap 
of crim-soii pillows and onangc drapery, at 
the remote end of the apartment, sat, or ra¬ 
ther recliiigd, the inutiuT of our rciiictant 
host. 1 could oliservu only tiiat siic was aged, 
and lay tliere as still as if she li.id belonged 
to the vegetable, not the hiniiaii world. 
Usually, site was half-veiled by the smoke of 
her long pipe; but when its wrctiths chancet.1 
to float aside, or grow thin, her dark eyes 
were fixed uiioii us with an expression half 
indiffi>i'unt and half averse. 

“ Presently a mu rinur,of light feet was heard 
in an adjoining ehainher; on it moved along 
the floor of the gHilery, and in trooped the 
com])any of wives and female slaves. They 
laughed softly and musically as they entered, 
but secmcjl frightened also; and at once 
rai.sing tlicir shawls, and drawing down tlieir 
veils, tlicy glided simultaneously into a semi¬ 
circle, and stood there with hands folded on 
their breasts. 1 sat optmsito to them drink¬ 
ing coflfee, and smoking, or pretending to 
smoke, a pipe eight feet long: at one side 
stood the Mullah, and some male members of 
the hon.<<et)old : at the otiier stood the hand¬ 
some husband, apparently but littU^ content¬ 
ed witli the course matters tiad taken; and 
my friend, the magician, moved about among 
the implements of his art, dad in a blade 
gown, spangled witii flame-coloured devices, 
strange enough to strike a bold heart with 
awe. Beyond the semidrde stood two chil¬ 
dren, a boy and a girl, holding in their 
hands twist^ rods of barlcy-su^ about a 
yard long each, wliidi they su^ed assidu¬ 
ously tbo whole time of onr visit Thera 
they stood, mute, and still as statues, with 
dark eyes fixed, now on us, and now on the 
cxtremijty of their sugar wai^ 

“My couqiauion coaune^edoperations by 
displaying a number of conjuring ^ks, in¬ 
tended to impress all present with the loftiest 
ophiuin of his powers, and stopped eve^ now 
and then to make bis dragoman exjMn that 

it wouii prove in ygiii to endeayoni to de- 

cel.w a Uias endowwi with mtob 
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these expositions the women appamitly (wid 
but litle attention; but the ('<»i,iuriiig iaatu 
<le]i{;lUc<l tiicm, and nj;ain and a^ain th y 
lauglied, until, lilerallv, tbe heavi «f chl'Ii 
dropped on her neif{hbour’s i»honUt’r. Artia* 
a time tite husband, who aloit'. had never ap> 
p«><trtHi U)c least cntcrtaiix^i, iotcrjwsetl. and 
Httked tho conjuror ^^hctiler he bad vet <iia- 
covered tho jjiijlly inirty? With ihe utmost 
cDolness my friend replied, ‘ Certainly not; 
how coidd he, while bis highness's wives 
eont imied v eiled ?' 't 1 lis new' demand created 
new confusion and a lung dultate; I thought, 
however, that tho women seemed rather to 
ailvocHle. our cause. The iiusband, lliu Jbd- 
hih, and the motlicr again consulted, and in 
another niomeut the veils had dropiKii, and 
the l>e«itty of nniiiy an eastern nation stood 
before us n-vcaled. 

“ Four of (iieso unveik'd Orientals wen*, as 
we wert? iniormed, wives, and six were.slaves, 
Tlic former u<ii* Ix'aiitifid iiuiced, tlioiigli 
beautiful in different <i(‘gre(‘s, and in vurions 
styles of beauty: of tho Litter, two only. 
They were alloftla-in tali, slender, and dark- 
eyed, ‘sh.adiiwiiig high beiiuty in their airy 
hrow-t,’ and uniting a mystii'al uith .'i liixu- 
nons expresiion, like tluit of Sibyls who had 
IsHsi feasting wltli Cleopatra. Thtra was 
.siuiietliiiig !i> me strange, as well as lovely, 
ill lh<*iras]ieet—as strange as their eonditiiui, 
whieli seeiiKS a state half-way lH*twuen mar¬ 
riage mid widowhood. Tliey see no nnin 
e.xoept their husband ; and a vi.sit from iiim 
(expect in tliu ca'.e of the favourite), is a 
rare and niiirvellous oecnrri>iiee, like an 
eelip se of the siiii. 'I heir bearing toward 
eueli other was Hint of sist.irs; in tlieir 
movements I remarked an extraonliiiary 
sympathy, wliielt was the more striking on 
ac(*ouiit of their rapid tr.insitioiis from tho 
exUe.ine of alarm to eliild-like wonder, and 
again to boundless niirtii. 

“ The favourite wife w.as a Circassian, and 
n fairer vision it would not be easy to see. 
Intellectual in expression she eoiild hardly 
be called; yet she was full of dignity, as 
well as of pliant grace and of sweetness. Her 
large black eyes, teaming with a soft and steal¬ 
thy radiance, seemed as if they would have 
yielded light in the darkness; and the heavy 
waves of tier hair, which, in tlic excitement 
of the tumultuous scene, she randessly iiuug 
over her shoulders, gleamed like a mirror. 
Uer complexion was the most exquisite I 
have ever seen; its smooth and pearly puri¬ 
ty being tinged with a colour, unlike that of 
flower or of fruit, of hud, or of teny*, but 
which reminded mo of the vivid and ifelicate 
tints wbirii sometimes streak tbe inside of a 
shell. Though tall, she seemed as light as 
if she had teen an embodied ctoud, hovering 
over the ri^ carpets, like a child that docs 
not fed the weight of its body; and though 
stately in the intervals of test, her mirth was 
a sort of Taptnxe. She, Uk>, had t\\al peen- 
Har litxniiousacss of aq>ect, in no d||(iwe op¬ 
posed to modesty, which bekmgs to ttm 


l'a^t'. around her lips was wreaUied, iutl^Mr 
»i illness, an expresuon at oture pleasuraUe 
BUd pathetir, which seemed ever ready to 
break forth into a smile; her hands seemed to 
leave with regret whatever ttey had rested 
oil, and in {urting, to leave souietliing te- 
hiiid; and, in alt her soft arid witching 
bivinty, site reminded me of Browning's 
lines:— 

“ * tfo iwan.tofr womta, mlilied In laeid ails. 

The gift of an enainoitred god imwe Stir.* 

“As feat succeeded to feat, and enrhautment 
to eiu'iiantment, nil remnant of reserve was 
discarded, and no trace remained of that 
cuinmingltHl alanii and jilcased expectation 
which iiail characterised those beaming coun- 
tenaiicLs, wticii first they onmrged from their 
veils. Those fair women doatod around ns, 
and tossed tlicir hands iu the air, wholly for¬ 
getting that their husband was by. Still, 
however, wc hud made but little progress in 
our inipiiry; and when the m.-tgicisn inform¬ 
ed tliein that they had better not to try to con- 
(val liny tbiugfnim him, their only answer was 
n look that said, ' You came here to give us 
pleasiui*, nut to cross-question us,' Kesolved 
to use more formidai>lc weaixms, lie began to 
arrange an electrical inaciiiiie, when tiie Mol- 
lali, iil'tor glancing at it two or tlirce times, 
approaciiod, and oske*! him whether tiiat in- 
strumeut also was siiperiint ural. The ()uick • 
wilted Freui'ltmau re{ilied at once, ‘By m 
uieiiiis; it is a mere sciciitilio toy.’ Then, 
turning to me, lie added, in a low voice,' lie 
has M‘eu it before—probably lie has travel¬ 
led,' 111 a thw minutes the women were 
rniigeil in a ring, and linked hand in hand. 
11c then informed them, through (>ur inter¬ 
preter, that if a discovery was not imnui- 
distoiy mode, each person should receive, at 
tJib same moment, a blow from an invisible 
hand; that the second time tho admonition 
would he yet severer; and that tho tldrd 
time, if his warning was still despised, the 
culprit would drop down dead;. This an¬ 
nouncement was heard with much gravity, 
but no confession followed it. Tbe aho^ 
was given, and tlie lovely circle was speedi¬ 
ly disliiikcd, ‘with slirieks and laughter.’ 
Agiun the shock was given, and with the 
same eifivt; but this time tiie laughter wap 
more subdued. Before makiug his last essay, 
the magician addressed them in a long speech, 
telling them that be bad already discoverea 
the secret, that if tbe eulprit confessed, ha 
would mcike intercession for her; but that 
if site did not, she roust take the consequeices. 
Still no confession was made. For tiie 6at 
time my contident friend looked downcast. 'It 
will not do,' he said to me; ‘ihe ring cannot 
be recovered—they know nothing otent it— 
probably it was lost. We cannot fulfil our 
engageineut; on^ indeed, I wish,’ he ^ded, 

‘ that we were wdl out of all tide.' 

“ 1 coufesa 1 wbAied tte same, eaped^y 
when 1 glanced at the master of the hoiiaso 
IkoM, irb» afoed apart, gloomy M a fhwiilMr? 
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c)oud| aiu] witlithe Wk of « man wbo tliinks 
bimself In a decMwIly false position. The 
Kaatcrna do not <ind«rstand a jest, especially 
in a harem; and not being addicted to irony 
(that great safety-valve for entlnialasm), thty 
pass rapidly from immoveability to very 
significant and sometimes disagreeable action. 
Speaking little, tlu^ deliver their souls by 
acting. I should have been glad to hear our 
host talk, even though in a stormy voice; on 
the whole, howem, I trusted much to the 
m)lf-l)cssc8aion and address of my associate. 
Nor was 1 deceived. * Do as yon see me 
do,' be aaid to me and tlie dragoman; and 
then, immediately after giving the thirrl 
shock, which was as Inefibt'tual os those that 
preewied U, he advancctl to our grim host with 
a face radiant with satibfaetioii, and congratu¬ 
lated him vehemently. ‘You arc a happy 
man,’ he sold. ‘ Your household has not a llaw 
in it. Fortunate it w'os tluit yon sent for the 
wise man: I have <liscovorfd the, matter.’ 

' What have yon diseorered ?' ‘ The fate of 
the ring. It h.is never been stolen: if it 
had, I would have restored it to you. Fear 
nothing; your houseltold is trustwortiiy und 
virtuous. 1 know where the ring is; Imt 1 
should deceive you if I bade you Iio[k: ever 
to fiml it again. This is a great mystery, 
and tlie happy consummation surpasses even 
my hopes. Adieu. Tlie luatror has tiimeil 
out just as you sec. You were born under a 
lucky star. Happy is the man wliose hoiise- 
hbld is trustworthy, and who, when his faith 
is tried, finds a faithful counsellor. 1 forbid 
you, henceforth and fur over, to distrust any 
one of your wives.’ ” 

Well, how do you Hko this, (roiitle 
mwler ? In the spbit of Miss Bniliic’s 
preface, itwuuUl, purhajiH, be a pleasant 
thing to dw'ell upon it for some tlnvo 
or lour days la‘foro bikiiig up anything 
else ; but such is not the ouudiuuii of 
lit()_not of our’s, a reviewer’s life; or 
of yours, who luvve resigned yourw'lves 
to our guidance. li)r a little while. 
Away, tiien, with Do Ve»^■!—i(irg«‘t 
him if you can, and let u.s see who next 
comes. What is this? “ Fides Laiei”— 
a poi*ra—^in verso too, ami in some¬ 
thing of tho verse of Dryden—bringing 
him to tho car and to tho mind—^witu 
some touches of Crubbe; and some, 
thing of the author’s own, diiTonuit 
from, anduiU'haps better tlian auythiog 
iu either. The writer loves the (’hurch 
of Engjand, and is scandalised wiUi her 
dissensions. Listen to the opening of 
tho poem 

" CaiM.ki ttt then awhile the ivenc eianrer, 
WtatN hat dlupnta ft«t« out iti little dey I 
And •€« what caaae* Vvx the quiet itate 
Of Kaflaad'a Church, with wnusUng handt dehata. 
There am wh« Mem to think that Church a tlwme 
tot only Ibr Mm hmd tnihuetaH'* dream i-~ 


Ae thengh Rellston were a thing at Art. 

Where each might play a ientlmenla! part. 

Thnti In Ood’i temple WBie they gratify, 

With alt that Muthn the ear and ebanna the eya i 
Mnde. and llowen, and altor-eioth* InlaMl 
With holy rymboli by fair flneen made: 

The flnetted roof with gewgaw gilding gleami. 

And (oflened light Uirough tinted window* •treainf t 
While toper* burning in Uie <hee of day 
With import deep myttorloui tmth convey. 

Devotion lurely ii a (ickly plant 
The aid of inch appliance* to want) 

Mor feel* that Mul iU own tremendoui stake 
Which of religion c*tt a plaything moke. 

But more than this: we mint adopt the tone 
Of bygone day*, abandoning onr own, 

Ai tliougli It were a aaeriieidoa* (Time 
To use a word or term of mo<)ern time i 
And Ciiriitiana dared not utter prayer or praise, 
Bxcept in some old inediwval phrase. 

• * • e 

" Somctinirs the ctII they admit—bnt say, 

■The Itnlirie orders, and we must obey— ^ 

The Cliurrii ordains—the Canon* irr her voice— 
Our law her mandates—and we have no tdiolce— 

It is a point of conscience.* Oh I beware, 

A morbid conscience is a dangrrons snare. 

• • « o 

'* Suppose, for some quaint oddity of dress, 

1 rile tlie usage under good Queen Beni 

Ur in dashcil doublet i-lotlied, with ribands gay, 

I'oint to tlie gallauts of King Charles's day ; 

If I should walk tho street thus strangely clad. 

Could I nimplain if people railed me moil ? 

Yet surely to deftnd my tailor creed, 

I might like you anrustral habdt pleail. 

As Time rolls onward in its silent oonrse. 

New ciistoms rlsF, and statutes lose their fore* i 
Without express repeal a law may die. 

And long disuw can void authority.” 


Tho subterfuges by which an escape 
is matle from the rtoctrines of Chris¬ 
tianity, in the novel tlovice.s of “ De¬ 
velopment ” aiul “Reserve," as if Chris- 
tiumty had any osotorlc doctrines, arc 
exceedingly well cxpo.sed; but we pre¬ 
fer giving the close of the poem.-— 

” See I wlierc tho Southern Cross is hung on high, 
That mystic symbol gliifera in the sky, 

Ami lic'lcnns men across the pathless sea. 

Lighted by that respknilent galaxy. 

And nid in vain I 1 sec a pilgrim host 
On fnrih to seek Kow Struiand's Island coast, 

Aiul found an Kiuplre will,'It pirliaps will tart 
Wlien Kngland's name und glory shall he past. 

It is not Mammon's voice nor lust of sway 
'i'lialsriiils tlist twind of wandciurt away, 

Ilut zc«i to spnad through earth the Word of Heaven, 
Through her to whuni that Word was first divinely 
given! 

A noble deed t end Faith prophetic cries 
Th.it Clod will bless the holy enterprise. 

< a a a 

■' Bright Is the hope we eherlsb, when at length 
Fur lier gnat task thv Chnnh 1* gathering strength i 
And unhom million* of o ibnign cllmc. 

May yet hcrmfWi live to bless the lime, 

Which some, faiutdieartod, deem with ruin rlik, 
Bcesute aronud u* roars the diaof strilk 
Siteh fears are treason—and themselvea create 
Tlie dangen which they only seem to state r 
Fatleuce and Faith their sure reword receive. 

And happiest they, wbe firmest can belleva 
ThatOod knows how Ulspiomis* toftalfll. 

And alt things but conspire to work lib sovertlfB 
wHU” 

In Uie same serious spirit with this 
ix>^, u the next Tolumc which we 
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open—^^Willa’a Moral and Rcligioua 
Epistles. ’** One of tbo most beautiful 
is ad4lie88Gd, in a calm and elevated 
tone, whidi reininds us of Milton’s 
** Sonnet to a virtuous Young Lwly*” 
to one vrho, we learn from other verses 
of the same writer, Ims been since rC’ 
moved from earth ;~. 

** Imo ii th« path, apart from wAidljr wiyi, 

Wlierc walk Miration*! n iw in prayer and pralN; 
Rcjcrted, like tlurir Moatcr, Uy the crowd, 

Spurn^ by the Mutual, tli|{bleil by the proud— 
Ouaderoned to bear the worhl'i vindli'tlre tneer. 

That fain would tilence wliat It will nut liuar; 
still led by hope that psHcUi earthly thow, 

'rbe faith whi^ endt not iu thli world below. 

X«ne—but, how bloatextending fat awl wide, 

The woyt of error lead on every tido 
To Oeath’a broud portal, end of tin and ftriS) i 
But (Itit—tblf only la the way to life," 

The poem on this laiTy’s death is of 
singular beauty. We cun give but u 
sentence:— 

*' 0, friend, I atnoil Iicalde thee at thy tomb, 

Filled with a thouaand hleeiliiig nicinoriea < 

Thiue image roue upon my thoughta, and fitied 
My apirit with aad love. I thought, dear (fiend. 

That 111 tlie ttrlft of tliy ioiig-aud'enog 
J liad not mourned enough ibr one au loved. 

I then wept inly. But a thought returned, 

Aa though nnansil ctothed in ahiniiig raiment 
Stowl liy tlic opening tonih, and mid—* Weep not, 

I'or tht ia not In diirt, lint fur aa uy, 

K\en with the deatlilcM, wlieru no paint ran come— 
Beyond the rcai'h of anrrowa,* Then 1 bwkeil 
Unthose wlio stood wlllt aulemn aaperl round. 

And knew »e were the dead in tin, nut tliou I 

" '£liuu art not of the deoil: nr if so named, 

Tlie tomb grows holy wben wu think i,f thro. 

Xo more than cavern of dii’ay from u hirli 
The bosom ehrlnks appaUed—but lioly—holy 
The sarrwl (Hirtol of the realm liryoiid, 

Wliere they who follow thee are fouiiil with God.*’ 

“The Empilv of Miwic, ami other 
1*001118,’’ by Alfretl Loc, w a volume of 
very considerable promise. We wisli 
we had room fur an extract. 

The next volume is Teiinj'son’s “In 
Meinoriam,” greatly tlie must betiuti* 
ful and best of his works tluit we have 
seen. It is a series of elegiac thoughts 
on the death of a sun of Xlannm 
the historian, who wa.s his clioscn 
i'ricnd, and to whom his si.stcr was 1xi< 
trothed. The death occun'cd in 1833. 
Wkttinterval past between it and Ten¬ 
nyson’s writing all, or any of these 
poems, we are not told. There is 
scarce a reason tor selecting one ra¬ 
ther than another of these ; all are 
beautifuU-all ore consolatory; though 
we think that some of the truOT topics 
of consolation are more hafipily dwelt 
on in the poem of Mr. Wills, which 


we quoted in a former part of this 

paiXT 

A luHppy lov«r who Ima come 

'ro took on her (hat lovM hla well, 

Who Ughta oml rings th« gateway teU, 

And learnt her goa« and to from Iumbc, 

’* lit saddens, all the magic lii^it 

Dies oir at once Oom bower and Hall, 

And all the place ia dark, and alt 
The rluunbert emptied of delight i 

'* So find I every pleasant t|mt 

to which we tsm were wont (o meet, 

'f ho field, the chamlier, and the street. 

For alt ia dork wliere Uinu art not, 

“ Yet u that other, wandering thcro 

III thoan deserted walks, may find 
A ttuwer beat with rain and wind. 

Which once she foster'd up with care i 

“ So aremi it in tny deep regret, 

U my fiiraaken heart, with thce, 

And thii poor flower of poesy 
Which iittlc cored for fades not yet. 

“ But since it plenseil a vanish'd eye 
1 go to plant it on hit tomb, 

That if It ran it tlicre may bloom. 

Or dying there at least may dlo." 

When I iHnitempIatoali alone, 

The life that had Iwen tiilnc helow. 

And fix iny Ihongiils mi ail the glow 
To which thy enisceut nun''I have grown i 

” I see thee aiiting crown'd wllli gmal, 

A eentriil warmth dlfl'nsiiig bliss 
In gluiire and smllr, and elHSp and kits, 
On ttU the branvliea of thy htuu 1 1 

“ Thy liliioil, my friend, and iMrtly mine t 
Fur iviw the day was drawing on. 

When (hiiu ahi'iil,t'al link thy tile with one 
Of mine on ii house, nnd Iwyc of tliiiio 
Hail ImMilci' ITiii'le' on my knee ; 

But tliut ri-niurscleas Iron hour 
Miuli- eypn ns of her orange flower. 

Despair of Unpc, and eartli oi tlice. 

H " 1 Mdim to meet tlieir least desire, 

To clap tlicir checks, to rail Ihcni mine, 

1 see tlicir nntiorn fanes shine 
Beside the nGver>lightcd tire. 

" I ate myself an hunuor'd gnrat, 

Thy iNirtiier in liic floneiy walk 
Of tetters, genial talde-tulk, 

Or deep dispute, and gracefni Jest i 

“ Wliile now thy prosperuus lalwur fills 
Thu litis (if men witli honest praise, 

And sun by tun tlie liappy days 
Desrcnil below tliu goblen hills 

” With promise of a morn as fain 

And alt the train of bnunleont hours 
Conduct by pallis of growing jaiwers, 

To reverence and the sltvir liaii ,- 

" Till slowly worn her earthly rolie. 

Her lavish inlsstim ri, lily wrought. 
Leaving giaat )ega<-tes o> thought. 

Thy spirit should tail fironi off the glolis i 

" Whot time mine own might also flee. 

As link'd with thine in iove anil fiile. 
And, hovering o'er liie dolorout ttiaU 
To the other shore, Involved la thee, 

“ Arrive at isst tha blessed goal. 

And be that died in Holy liond 
Would reach us out the shining liand, 
And lake us as a eiagia souL 

•• Wbt* ned was that on which 1 leaat 7 
Ah, barkward fancy, wlieiuflirs wake 
Tha old bitterness a^n, aad tweak 
The tow bcgtnulugs of eoalout.” 


* •«Moml«adBdlgifMuEpktk«.’’*By^B«v.;«Bie»Wak DnbKii: Cony «c Co. 1848. 
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Thft intended roarriape of the de¬ 
ceased with tt aiatiit' of the poet U o^‘ii 
alluded to:— 

“ Oli! what to her ohaU he tlic cud ? 

Ami what to ma rcnuiius of good; 

To her ]H>r{)ctua) maiJenhooil, 

And unto mono second friend? 

• * * * 

“ With weary slops I loiter on, 

'i'liough always under alter’d skies; 
The purple from the iHatancc dies, 

My pros|S!et und horizon gone. 

No joy the blowing season give?— 

The herald melodics of spring; 

But in the songs 1 love to sing 
A doubtful gleam of soUeo lives.’’ 

'I'lifi following Christnius earul, as it 
Timy bo Cfillcd^ is a fine tiling:— 

“ King out, wild lielU, to the wild sky, 

'I'iic flying cloud, tlie I'msty light. 

The Year is dying in the night; 

King out, wild hi'lls, and lot him die. 

*' Ring ont the old, ring in tlie new, 

Ring, happy hells, across tliesiiow ; 

The Year is going, let him .jo; 

Ring out the false, ring in ihe true. 

“ Ring out the grief that saps the mind, 

For those that here we see no more; 

Ring out the fend of rich and poor, 

Iting in redress to nil mankind. 

“ Ring out a slowly dying cause, 

Ami anci(>nt forms of party striA-; 

Ring ill the nobler mode.s of life, 

AVkh sweeter manners, jniror laws. • 

“ Ring out the want, the care, the sin, 

The fnilhicss coldness of the times; 

Ring out, ring out iny mournful rhymes. 
But ring the fuller minstrel in. 

“ Ring out false jiriilc in place and blood, 
Tlio oivie slander and the spite; 

Ring ill the love, of truth .and right, 

King in the common love of llod. 

“ Ring out the shaiics of And disease, 

King nut tli<> narrowing Inst of gold ; 
Ring out the thousand wars of old, 

Ring in tlie tliousaud years of peace.” 

■But of all the volumes of poetry 
•which wo have liih'ly sh'ou, the “ Vin.i!n 
Widow” most douiniuls utlentivi* pcni- 
«al. It will rewawl a catehil study. 
A now work by the author of Vlii- 
lip Von Artevehlo,” ovcu though it 
did not purport to be .k' a chmw^ter 
iMsw to our literatim, is one having 
UMW than common chmiKs tu notice. 

W'e do uot incline, with onr author, 
to chwi» Ills work with Iho imrlier Eng¬ 
lish drama. In the iilays ©fourear. 
ru>r dramatists«~call them cumetliei*, or 


what you please—a stojy is told very' 
iimch for the purpose of telling a story. 
There is no ul tenor purpose of impart¬ 
ing trutii imdcr fiction; nothing more 
or other is thought of, than nmking 
out, as the author best can, with the 
materials that chance may present, an 
evening’s entertainment. Nothing that 
can proiluce efl’ect, which is within the 
compass of tlie .author’s powers, is ne¬ 
glected. If there be a gener^ truth 
to nature in the groundwork of rtm 
I'haracU'r, the author is sati.sfied with 
tlii.s basis of reality, and then exagge- 
rate.s it beyond all measure andallpro- 
lortioii, ivlyitig on the confidence that 
liis been i-slablished Ixitwcen himself 
ami his audience. Even a general truth 
to iiatur*' is dispensed witli, whenever 
from any cause—as, for instance, the 
luu'o being taken from romanci*, or 
having some li.xed brand of chai’actcr 
stamped on him bytraditionalhiitory— 
thi* heariT’s sympathy may be luekoncd 
on. The improbable—^thc outrageous 
—i.s prefciTed, as any one will acknow¬ 
ledge who looks at any volume ofthc.se 
old pla}s, .and does not confine his at¬ 
tention to M'lccted scenes. 

SSeleetcd scenes mislead us, from the 
fact tluit the language oft but earlier 
day was Jess i’onnal than that of the 
century which folloived; and whatever 
is e.Kpres.si'd in natural language seems, 
at first view, to, have, from that very 
fact, some foundation in truth. But 
we think n little fair reading of the 
Works themselves will sati.st)' luo-st roaij- 
ei's that tbe jiassions anil feelings iv- 
Iiiv.seiited in them are exaggerated, fan- 
tastical, silly; and that to class with 
tlicin, considered as ivorks of art, the 
pn>sent drama, would lie greatly to un- 
deirate its fair claims. On the other 
hand, the huish profusion of imagery 
oveiywhere foimd in those old plays, 
the variety of incident, the fearlessness 
with which all subjects, even tbe moat 
vwolting, aii> liviiterl, give us mipri'S- 
sions ot' the genius of these old giants 
of this irreguW literature of Elizabeth’s 
day, which nothing produced iu our 
OAvn time at aU approaches. 

But it is by his own work, and not 
by its relation to that of others, that 
an author must be judged; and we 
shall endeavour to assist our readers 
by an analysis of Mr. Taylor’s play. 

The scone is in Sicily; the time is 
not very definitely fixed; but as we 
have toiimaracnts, and pilgrimages to 
^ Holy Bondi vre may it to such 
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convenient date of the mu idle a^ii its 
may best please the fancy. Society 
has advanc^ beyond its heroics; even 
love itself seems a well-tempereil and 
Kgulatcd p^»un; still it is tiic mu>’in^ 
impulse Which aniitiatei) every one of 
the leading characters. If \\e aik who 
are the hero and heroine, we supiv>so 
we must ;mswep, Silis-v, JL-irijiiis <if 
Mulospinn, and Ki.>Milba. the virgin 
widow. Still the system (»f oor tuitbor 
])rcveuts bin making lUiy pair of lovers 
very* proniinont; nn«i ilie grave Uug- 
giero and the e<<iuic i'iorileii/,it, an¬ 
other couple whose destinies jire united, 
diviile till' reader’s cares. We beeo:iu‘ 
early intemsted, too, for Lisiuia, on 
whom the king lias lixeil las dangerous 
reganls; and oeT eseaiK> from the toils 
is »u iiuderplot skilfully ('oiiiiected with 
the iniiiii story. 

The first iiet shows us SiiHseo on the 
high road to ruin. He is wealthy, but 
tiiibouiideilU extravagant. His lauds 
iitr; uiorlgagetl to IJgn, (knint of Arez- 
zo ; and we iind him borrowing money 
and hiring a diip I'roiii the .Jews. 

In the, ibllowiiig .secne we have pas- 
sages wliie.h we seleel, not alone on ac- 
coiiat of the aid they givi> us in ivlat- 
iiig the story, Imt beeauM.* they expre-ss 
some of our author’s notions on Art. 
'J'he comments of tin; .singing-girls and 
the, players are conceived in the man¬ 
ner of (Touthe, 'I'herc is ti scene of 
tin; ,saiini kind in the second ]*art of 
Kiiust, when* thi> pliantoias of Helen 
and I’aris arc evoked. 

7V(tf rulatett .t/a/i'v/wVin—SiM;it,'ft,RL'«oixRO, anj 
other nuilemrii, ItKU.%o anit CosHtixi. A Ma- 
niiger ami three flaxen, Svi^tit ami Uaneere, 
ani< amuugil theX-irmer .Vltlr.TI.SA. 

»lLI»CO. 

" Oir with thry4! vi«ni]4 ami thin win,*, C'onrado i 

>'i‘,irting li nut fcatlvily ; it 

Ylie fluvr ipirlt*. Mutic ia the fcaet 

That lightly Sill thr toul. My pretty fViend, 

Touch mu that lute uf tliine. and {Hiut thy vuive 
Vpoa tlia troubleJ waten uf tbii world. 

'aretisa. 

e What illtty would you ptcaec to iiear, my lord t 

oiLiaco. 

Chooee thou, Buggiera. See now, if Uiat kiUTe— 
Oonrado, ho! A hundred time* I've bid tlieo 
To give vlut wine ie over to the pour 
About the doon. 

COSBADO. 

Sir, thie If HalvoUte 
And Maecfdel, a ducat by the fiaik. 

eiufco. 

“ Otvc it them not the Ivn; they'll never know j 
And better it went to enrich a beggar'* blocd 
Than lurfett our* eluwie thou, Kuggloto I 

RVUQIRRO. 

»'I1 

bevn not hCMri her *oii|*. 


futsctf. 

»Ihctt mng'it»« onee 
A Mog lii»t btd a note of either mom, 

Not mA, nor gay. but rathvr both than neither. 
WhatraU >uu it? 

ABUTIBA (toitehing her lute), 

'• I think, my lord, *twa* tbia, 

“ Ve>. yui, 'tvw 10 it r«») ilug that, I prey |b«e. 

ARKTIHA l.tiofe), 

I 

I'm a bird that'* free 
or Ote land and eea, 

I vaiidcc whither I willt 
Hut oft on tlie wing, 

1 falter and ring. 

Uli, fluttering lietir^ lie Mill, 

He Mill, 

Oh, fluttering heart, be Mil). 

II. 

“ * I'm wltd as the wind, 
tint Mift and hiiul, 

And uaiidvr whither I may, 

The eye liright «lgba, 

And witli ite ey,-*. 

Thou waiiilerlug wind, oh May, 

Oh vtay, 

Tlunt wandering wind, iih »tay.’ 

'' There ! I,eve von heart riacn here a vulev like herat 
The toul It re.-u'lii-it nut i« i.^r Ir mi Ileuvett, 
l.'l not, Kuygierul 

HI'UIIIIMK, 

'■ t'u ray ay to that 

Were for niyielf b> cSiiini a plaee Iihi near i 
1 or it lint reachca ■niiy, hut ruiif tliri,' me. 

NASAIII.R. 

“ Mow, had aho elatipe I Iter hand upon her heart 
In the flrtt Vviau, whieh »ayt,' Obi fluttering heart’— 


" An>l at ‘ oh alay* hii>l beekone>l thue, or tbue— 

«K(.OXD PLAVEH. 

" And w ith a apcaking Ivufc - 

hasaOkr. 

•• Hut iitHHdtf oouW not— 

It waa nut in her. 

.11.11 

' you'll nut t.Ako the gold ? 
Wear tlii* then for my ashe. It onee »<lvriled 
Tive iiuaiim of a A{ueen uf namarealtd. 

Anil ahail not ihamc to ait upon tlvia throne. 

[ Itaugi ajeu'et raunit her neclt. 

ARHTINA. 

“ My heart, my lord, wnuid priee a gift uf yiiuya, 
Wire It a pebble front Uie brouk. 

aiLioco. 

“What to I 

Are not thf playcra In atteiidaoee t Ah! 

A word ur two with you, my worthy friend*. 

piRtr aiiraiNO oihl, 

“ Why, Aretina, 'tie the diamond 

Wna told laat winter fur a Vhouaand crowne. 

fBCOND ni.VUIgU UIUL. 

" A princely man 

Tutan aiauiwo oiri,. 

“ In anue thinge, but ia other* 
Uf'f liker to a patriareli than a prlno*. 

VIRST ItSOlE# OIRL. 

I* 1 think that to takca u* fur patrlarthe, 

Ue'e ao reapectfol. 

■RCORO •tnaina aiBi. 

** 'Tell flpwione that t 

Bid him hcllevn inch gift* are given for uotUag i 
A diamond fur a losg I 

glUIOO. 

"With all ny heart I 

We'll have the fcene wheia Brutn* from Um beneh 
Condemn* hi* gOB to death. 'Twee you, Boifleid, 
Medo a* to ton that leiBt. 
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# masaokv. 

«1 think, niy lord, 

Wc pleated yon In It. 

BUOOIKRA. 

« Oh, you did, yon a|d i 
Y«t rtUl wllh re«er»»tion«( nml mlpsM I tpenk 
My untaught mind to you thikt know your art, 

I thould beicech yon not to itare, and gaq>. 

And quiver, that tius infection of the toaie 
Hay make our ddh to creep i for at the hand 
Ity tii'kllng of oor akin nuiy make at laugh 
More than thawit of Plautoi, to thete triekt 
May make ut tlindder. Bat true art it Utlt, 

To let ailde your torrowful pantomime, 

INkU by the teuKt, leave the fleili ut rett. 

And working by the wltcherlet of wunlt 
k'elt in the falneia of their import, call 
McnV ipiritt from the'deop: that iwin may thut 
Be giorided, and puMlon, flaihing out 
].!ke nolMilcit lightning in a taminer’i night, 

Sliow Nature in her boundt from peak to chium, 
Awful, but not tarritlc. 

MANAUKR. 

•' True, my lord: 

My very wordii Tit what I alwuyt told tliem, 

Now, Koico, apeak thy tpeceh. 

BRUVO. 

A word, my lord ; 

The MaddcirnaT mate It here without, 

And etavet to tee you. 

aii.isuo. 

Call him in. Your rardon, 

[Tu Ihr playetn. 

One moment and wt'Il hear you. 

uunaiKKU. 

'* T'.b a ttKVch 

That by a langnage of familiar low nett 
Knbaiii ea what of more lii'rn',' vein 
It next to follow. But one lautl It hath i 
It iita too rIoM! tu IlfoT rculitloi, 

In truth to Nature uitarliig truth tu Art; 
t''ur Art eoinmciiile nut rouiiti-rpnrtt and vopiet, 

Jlut from uur life a nublrr life wuuld ihapo, 

IkKlift rcicttlal fritra terrettrial raltr, 

And teach ut, not Jejunely what we are, 

Hut what wo may lie when the Parian block 
Ylcldi to tiui hand of l*M.tiat.'’ 

Tito vdssitl wliicli till* m.Tn^uis has 
hirc*(l (rom ilio Jt>ws !s 'whUiiiu for 
sftirmg-orth'rs. Tlu*. erew is iiupationt; 
and wo h.Tvo a coiivorsatitia botwoou 
tho captnin, uiiilo, and boatswain, wIiLcU 
hIiuws that thfir ouiiullty htw boon 
awakomul—WI m'u wttroaoh Rhodtw,” 
sap Spadono, tho captain, “ wo shall 
tiuo) such a truasure of juwols and in¬ 
gots ahoan), as tho good ship nuver 
lodged boforo.’’ Spaduac now sends 
for sailing-orders, and the Jews make 
thoir ap])cnraiice. 

Aretinn is the mistress of Spadone, 
and is to moot him at the catacombs 
under the western suburb of rolermo. 

AKRTItlA. 

** lie lovet my ringing, but he Ion - not me. 

How ahonld hoi knowing me a' vilely link'd 
W ilh thia Spndone. Tu have t'alion wat lud. 

But thr the love of anefa a kuare aa thIa, 

To fall, watfolUiig doubly i—not aa Eve 
lair'd by (he fruit, but by the Sorprafa aelf. 

Yet la the Serpent not to very wlae, 

Tu think that, havlnt fallen, 1 aw iila 
for ever, end nuat evennere wihdecm 
Kia venms to beneotar. No, eoadd I pinto 
plot that sow h« eure X am 


There’a perfidy deaign'd—tlw laat were thia 
That I riiouid eee of thcae detealed cavea. 

Or of thia wretah and hit bnrbaritiee. 

Enter Spadosb. 

SPADORB. 

“ An-ording to thy wont—bleat-ey'd, I aeo. What 
hath aprung ttm leak now ? 

AKETIRA. 

*' Were I to tell thee X aiiould And no pity; ao I 
nay keep my connacl, 

BPAOORB. 

*' Pity t Aa great a pity to ace a woman weep, at 
to ace a gonac go barefoot. 'Tia their nature. But, 
hark you, my girl i if gold can make thee merry, 
tUbii abnit nut miiuiidcr long. When I come back 
from Khodea .... 

AUBTI.VA. 

“ Yea. SJialt thou bring much gold with tlice t 

aPAUOHB. 

** Treaauro upon trcaaure! heap upon lusap I Here, 
in thia very cave, thou ahalt ace it; and what ta more, 
thou ahatt have it in thy keeping, k'or when 1 ahall 
liiivc Been it aafe with thee, it will be needful I aluiuld 
make itwny for Calabria, and whittle off a month or 
two till 1 ahall ace how thinga be taken. 

AKETIBA. 

" But whence will thia treaaure come? 

ePAOOXK. 

*' When the Maddelcna ahnll be acen in the ofling, 
hie tlice hither. Wait not till ahe eoiiiea into port, 
fur that may chunro to Ih! a tuiliuua lime: and if 
they Khoutd tell thee that wc have gone tu the bottom, 
krctl nut that i for thou ahalt find me here iiotwitU- 
atanding. 

AU 8 T 1 NA. 

" But tell me, whrm e la the Ireaaure ? 

bPADOWK. 

*' Kor the gold, Ueuinca out of the bowela ofilie 
earth. The dtaniunda were diggCil up in the farther 
lud, T.m-liiiig the la-arta, thou elialt oak uf an 
oyatcr; and in ro8|ioi't of the jowila, a tuad could tell 
thee aoinewhat. Hark I I hear the Mute bellowing 
fur me through the cavurna like a calf that lutti lua( 
itadaui. fare thee well I 

AMBTINA. 

“ Here tlicn we meet when thon rctnrna't. Farewell. 

Spauovk. 

And for the gold thou bringest, wlienco it cornea 
TIiou know'at not belter than ( know inywlr. 

It la SUlacu'a gold. Whither it goea. 

Thou know',:t not lictfor—nor ao well. In truat 
Fur him I'll tike it, Faleehuod to the falae 
la woman'a truth, and fair fidelity." 

[Erit. 

Tho next sox*iic exhibits Silisco and 
Ilujfjricro on tho st'o-coast, near Pa- 
lormo. TIk-jt si»e Silisco’a vessel, tho 
Miuldalotia, ilopurting, ami tho Zita 
(‘Oiiiing into port. In the Zita uro 
llostilba aiui biordulizii. 

llug'gitTo describes them, befoi'e they 
land, to Silisco, who, it would ap[X*ur, 
hod not seen them before. 

SILIBCO. 

** Firit for the Uland Connteaa. 

Bvaaiaso. 

» Fint for her. 

In the aofl fulnew oTb rounded grace. 

Noble of etature, with an inward life 
Of Becret Joy aedate, Roaalha atanda, 

Aa aeeing and not knowing ahe ia aeen, 

XvikB a nurietilc child without s wank 
Mio apeaka not often, but her preaence apaaka. 

And ia itwlf an eloquence, which withdrawn. 

It aeema aa tbongh aome atnin of mualo eeta'd 
Thnt su'd tut tbe» the pnipltatlng air 
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With nreet pnliaUoiM. WIkii Aft tp«>fcy, iadaeii, 
’Tit like coiBe one reieft enbunt in ttM rboir, 

Heard from tin midnt «f nuay InnaaniM 
With thriliing liDgiemH, yet dear arrmd. 
tie heart], to neo. the movei u|Km (he earib, 
Vnfcttoainy that the joy Ae minietert 
Is aught but Ifature't fuuAlite. 

MMftCO. 

•* CtSl yon l)ii« 

The plrture of a wnaian or a Satiit t 
When Ciinaliiic next Aall ligurr forth 
Tlie liiertin Inn nf heaven, v,'ii give liini lltit 
To vnpy from. Milt nid you, then, the 
Wat fairer ttlU than all thit t 

MtoaiKKO. 

' 1 may liavc mM it: 

I tiicniM haea mid, ihe't fhiivr in my cyet. 

Y I't mutt my ryet he fv,infthtug worm than blind, 
And tee the thing that It not, If the hand 
Of MatuK wat not larith of drliKlitt 
Wlwn the wat fathlou'd, llul it were not welt 
To bltroa her too umcliftir mounted thut 
In yunr citeem, the miglit not hold hrr plice, 

But fall the farthnr for the Dinrled rite. 

I'nr Ae haa faulta, (dliK'O, Ae hae faulU 
And wlicn you tee them you may think them worn 
Than I, who know, or tliiuk 1 know, their wope. 
hlir gtrei her iiiowli the maab'ry, and fluth'd 
Willi qitiekcningt ot a wild and wayward wit, 

Fliti like a fln fly in a tangled wood, 

Bettlem. «ni>rleiuiis, cartleM, hard to catch, 

Though beaulifui to look at. 

aaiftco. 

“ iiy my faith 

She’t a will} rrowth, to Judge her by her ffoltt, 

For the tnriurnti you vilely. I'ludent frleiul, 
liOMlba tieing w li.it you <ay, why llx 
Your heart on Fiordeliza ? 

MUaciERfr. 

“Wherefore? whyf 

When hcarta ore told hy number, weight, and 
mcature, 

VII render you a reaton for niy love. 

Till then, I lay it wa» iny luck to love her i 
IH luck or good, I fcmiw not yrt. Fur yon, 

I would it weru your luck to love RotallM, 

^ you might wed her. Hot the riimnurli 
That idic It hruught frum I’niiJda to tie given 
Til old Count 11 go. 

HILISCO. 

“ (jiooil old men, hc’t welcome. 

.1 eiiniilcr hetrted ercntiire never liv'd 
To I'ut on tfieetoclei and tee the world 
Grow wire and honert, lud 1 with him Joy. 

And 1 will take example hy him, too. 

And marry when I'm aeveiity < and till then 
I'U live at heretofore, and Uke (lelight 
In tlod'i erriit^oii rereil'd in at large, 

And not th!» work or that." 

They laitd; aiul Ruggicro'fl painting 
is felt to )>u cultl and colourless, when 
the urlgiiiul is seen. Sonic conversa¬ 
tion takes phace, but Silisco knows nut 
what ho sjiys. 

The second act .shows Silisco’s ruin. 
Ills vessel sinks as it is coming into 
lort. 'I'hc three Jews, knowing his 
and to be mortgugetl to Ugo, issue 
wrrits again.st his person. Uu seeks to 
conceal himBelf, and uses, for this pur¬ 
poses, a M'crct passage .between lu.s 
garden and tlie catacombs. The ves¬ 
sel hod been scutthsl by her otfieers, 
and Si>adone conceals tw? stolen trea¬ 
sure in the catacombs. Aietina has 
met him here in pursuance of their 
agreement; he leaves her, at the t^e 


time shewing her a ring: when ho has 
gone, we have a few words from Are- 
lina, and the scene concludes with Uie 
ffiliowing incident;— 

AkSTlVk. 

*' O monrirvnu ertme I Rnthirtt, rcmoneleN vnvtrh I 
And to betottrd at to think iny tor* 

Would hold thro' ail I A trurgUng. AbUug wnn I 
It in my cart- alHymiiiig overhead! 

My blood riint rnid. (>h, I Atll faint! and hm I 
And tliould thr light go out . . . I heat • tlvg . . < 

(JiMtr SlUBCO.) 

Whu't there 1 Who ata yon ? 

[ I’tftr* «tkorft O'g, 

ftittaco. 

“ May. bat who art thou f 
I iwcar Ht Aratlni—enlil at ttonci 
What diitt thou here 1—iiiy.rouragc—CAme, look up, 
A friendly trot it rouitd thte—kuuw'tt not inel 

AkSTIHt. 

Oh yet, my lord, I know you—itnt by Heaven, 

Fur I hftva that to tvll you .... 

St'AUOge yirho had te-en/ertd wwhiirttd, auJttaht 
tar/rom ftcftiMif.) 

'■ Which thy throat 

Shalt utter tlurongh a iiloo<Iy new-mado luoutlt. 

[AUKTiHa thritit andjbrt. 
And now, ray lord, for ) im 1 

■lUftCO. 

" A woinan'i blood, 

Dattard I It all that Uimt thalt tluxi to-day. 

[ ThtyfigM. St>AliOMK/(iffr. 
Slain la lie ? No, I think tiol — hut ho twiHint. 
Wlien-'i titut unltappy ,<kl 1 Fhxt forth the cav««7 
Well doth thia ealtifr mrril to ho left 
To taret hla fate. Rut Aoiild be wake to lifh 
And Slid lilwuilf in durkiictt left to die 
Unihriven and iiiwMin'd ! Meat horrible I 
tiarliclto'a bnuK itnn the liraeh lurd by i 
I'll take him there. the worthy doetor'a akill 
May cnll him ^in Ida traiiea, and he may Aut 
Repent and livv, or be ahtolv'd and die." 

[ tixU, heariug out SPAOOSK, 

About tlic tiiiR' (his scene is Itiking 
pliice in the citlucoinbs, we have Spa- 
donc's iiiide and buatewaiu witituig 
for him III the shun;, lluggietti saves 
n drowning sailor, aiul learns the vil- 
lany by which the vessel has licen dc- 
.sfruyed, and pursues the mate aud 
boatswain. 

The third act shows u.s the gardens 
of Ubaldo’s palatHi. Ko.snn>a, fur a 
btdy engaged to be married to another, 
gives at lca.st sufficient cncuuntgenient 
to Sili.sco, in her proini.mi to dewy her 
marriage till All SiiinW Day, in onler 
tf) have him, if he can, bmiic down her 
father'.^ olfstinatc determination; nay, 
from the o|jening of this third act, he 
would almost seem anjtcccptcd lover 

Gardan* «/ VnALUo'ft f>«far«—BoftAtSA and 

Fiohdkusa. 

vioauakizA. 

•* RoMlhn, n*y, Roaulba. 

ROftAM*. 

** Am I not patient t 

PlORDKUZa. 

"Well, lAlok you ftr*. trail would have you 
chaetfiil, XAdcatftftft. Hu not my |ov«r vuniftMi, 
tool 
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ROHAtBA. 

“Tnw, Ftoraelitoi «orro» ii wont to h* vilely 
iclfteh. »o<l I »m forgetting your trouble lu mine own. 
Tel It t were not ilrivin to laurry enother, nictbuikt 
1 olw couM be vliei-rful. 

noHi*Ki.iitA («»«■». 

1 . 

« < Oh, lied I the wingi of a dove, 
i^n would I fly away. 

And never niorc tlitufc of toy love, 

Ur not for a year and a day i 

Jf 1 luul the wing! of a dove. 

It. 

“ * I wontd preii the air to iny hr«u»t, 

1 would Iflve the changeful «ky, 

In the marmuring leavci 1 would tel up my rett, 
And bid tlio world gnod-hya: 

If I had the wiiigi of a dove.’ 

RoaAf.nA. 

4 “ It yon my father t Alnv I I fear the very eight 
of him now t 

VIORI>KT.IKA. 

“ Were r a nnrelng mntiict 1 eliould fear it, lett it 
■hould Miiir iny nilik. 

ROAAt IIA. 

•• lie It alwaya In the tame ttcry—that Siliico never 
will be tern again, and ibut Count fjgueaiiiiot wait. 

riOBIiKI.IZA. 

‘‘Well, at to till'ttory, tlierr it tliit Iriilh In it—- 
that the rich ‘‘ilitei, will nut be and lliat Ui;o 
will iievir aeaiii he ,ui young at he It Hour, liidced, 
your fatlirr inuy liave tioiie iMiito to fcir Icat IiIh pur. 
twito to marry Ihi ernateil b) that liat!* humour whleh 
hapiient to men at hit tiiiio ut l.re, ol going to tho 
grave at one Jump. 

BOgAI II «. 

“ Fie, Fiorileliat | it maKca me aad, not merry, to 
hear you talk to lightly. Count llgo, tlmugh lie hath 
not, nor hiw h d, the glflt anil fai iiltlet whirh you 
tet ttore by, wat ever a juti, I'OiirUoot, and boiiiitiriil 
man, of giWHl life and eonvertation, with a genClr ainl 
generimt heart, and, perailventure, aa inueii umter- 
itaiiillng at Initoeciivu hut nccation for. 

KloitnKi i/,a. 

“ tih I I grant liiiii til'll I but neverllielett llic go™! 
old goldeo pipiiiii it ripe, and may iliopwliilv the 
gardener tt gutting the ladder. 

{Siitgt ) 

I. 

“ ‘ The lait yrar't liiif, itt time it I rtef 
II poll the licerhen tpruy i 

The green hud tpriiiga, the young bird tingt, 

Uld leaf, make room for May i 
llcgntic, fly away, 

Uuke room fur May. 

II. 

"' Oh, green bwl, tmile on inr aoihlle, 

Oh, young bird, let me ttay— 

What joy have we. old leaf, in tbee f 
Make room, make room, for May I 
Utgoue. fly away. 

Make room Air May.'" 

Tho marriage is liuiTied on, Bosalba 
betug hiisted iiitu Ixiiioving the infidcUty 
ofSilisco. 

'Hie next scene of thw act is it eoft. 
Tersation between Hutrgii ro ami Siiisco. 
11 is searcely suscuptil>l< > >f abrit Igemont, 
and ifitweiv, ubndgoinent wuuld not 
answer our purpufse, os our object is 
to show how the tiramarist maices the 
story nslato itself in action. Not one 
line eon ftu* this j|iurpose be omitted 
without loss; olid ui onr own study of 
the play we have felt, at eacli sncces- 
.tiTC perusal, the importance of even 


single words, which at a first reading had 
escaped our attention. The triumph 
ol'the px't is that of having snroeeded 
in the jii-oduction of a eousninmato 
work of art. Of this none can judge 
who will not conleniplate it from many 
positions iK'fore the proper point of 
view is obtained. What may be writ¬ 
ten by ourselves or others on the suh- 
jiset we feel to lx- nothing, unless we get 
our n;a<lers to stmly the work for them¬ 
selves. The Argument of “ Parafliso 
L«)st" might .IS well Ixt substitutctl for 
tlie jMX'in, its the plot of the story which 
the rlr,'imiitist brings before the eye in 
.«cein‘s siieressively disclosing his secret, 
}h‘ siqiposefl to give any notion what¬ 
ever of what he has done;— 

.f Parm»tfad un the Lundt of iMeipitui, in fh» 
Sct/fhh»t4ihooU ft/* the ViitiU, 

I'.n/er bll.iAcn uiut Rrooisuo, 

iiriiOiKiio. 

“ We rhnm-d thi'iii that night and tho nuAt day, 
gaming nn tliiin by lUtIr and littk*; but at evening 
fill, ti.erc ramc into the huriium a rloud no bigger 
tiuii your hind, an.t man iiiiituiit tIicBturin iwovpeit 
iilKiii llirin like a bin! of prey, and they went tode- 
atruitieii beltire our eyev, thief and buuty together. 

AILIACO. 

“ Real ftii ml and Iioliieat, how fared you, 1 pray ? 

KIIUOII'IIO. 

" The vliirin vpariid ii>, hut VC were vorely tnr- 
meiilvd by hiingi r mid tiiir,t that night { and alien 
we liiiiiivd iie\t morning nt Vcti'l, in Calalirla, my 
Btrriiptli a a* elenii •[o.iit, and a lever wa* upon nia 
tint biiil me low fill many a day When that left 
me, I Iciiiii'i iny wiiy luu k witli all vfierd, and Irarn- 
iiig troni .Monna the dlreelmn of your flight, 1 apod 
hither. Sill li i> my liictory. 

Mijaini. 

Of niiiie remains 

Itiit liltle to rei'oniit. S|i id,me. or. 

It he wav dead, '.^adoiic'i lorpiw*, 1 left 
ill »lil 0('ilK.tlu*a •'Oltiige on the lieach i 
Nor waiting hie riturn (fnr lie wae fortlij, 

Itai'k ti) the Cutaeoiiilie 1 e|ic,1,and aeareli'd 
Ka li • raimy, but roiild iiowlmrc iiud, my friend, 

The liiekleee Arctiiia. In the i-avce 
t dwelt by day. Thu night I chiefly aiient 
In my own gardeua. 

KUI3OIKR0. 

In your gardenif 

aiMacft. 

“ Yell 

llefaind the ilatne of Pniferpiiia 

There i> a eat 1^11 fring'd with peniile plant*, 

By which, wed-kno'irn to me In boyhood,opet 
A iiaMige to the Calaeorobi. Ttira’ thiv. 

When lira I heard that writ* were out against mr, 

I, like 1 l.inil-< rab, into the earth bad dropp'd. 

And ofk-rward* Uit«' thia 1 iMued thenee 
When darkues* and the owli p e m e w'd the world, 
tire long, imi’ativnt of my droary life, 

I meditated flight: and strange you'll iltem 
The ehotev t made of whither to liatake md. 

Dut having not^nue childtuiod seen my land*, 

A huiuonr sula'd me to Kviait them 1 
And seeing I waj Ittre aa Utile known 
A* eliewiwre 1 eould he, and paraAventuro 
flhtiuld be tea* look'd fur, hltlier did 1 nuaa. 

1 Aland Connt Vgo'i iwoplc in poaaeiaioA, 

The loeeetlnM mortgagae, the owner now, 

scoaiRKo. 

Wliyhltlicrl itoanbriadyonUttli jegr 
' To look upon Uw landa that yon have teat. 
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SIUICO. 

“ To toik opoB the tint I Iwtc loft. 
Huj{(ieio,liring«iDeIeMi entl hm 1 thoujht 
To get bohSioI them s for roy chiUlioixt litre 
l.ic> roaort ni«. But If may not lx.. B.i 
That very ehilithoo I bittrtly uiihr^iilii 
The manlioorl rain that 4M Imt frau'*(y. 

With einiityanil iiii:van>nttl.ie in.rlli, 
lt» Joya an-i tigliti’i’** y'join each ''(Bhr mi J bitafcr 
Where thonghtlcMipiirtt had lawfal tiaicand plaet. 
I'he nuiiiy c]>tUI rvlnikm the rhlli|i*h man ; 

An.t wirit teproor i.tt.1 |i<it(.ier .t.i 1 rcwit 
]» iiiMiy >1 |ie.i''sut*r r.ire. uiioM leaihn Imlit 
My host (he f<rn* r <‘i<-)>iris«a t'l toy ah'u'iv. 

Injiitii.T, run! ly runny more ilitrk 

Then (I'ui Ilf I’oiirts, havi lul'l Hi- li tiiiital I'm la 

tin tiiore tli\t tlNi(n*ii in> f<.u Unre. Wuiit am! vita 

Ant iiijiiry anil i>ntr!>,'c h’lcii i»y 1 luii, 

tVlii’ I I, who ran it ii>i, my antirlAncc threw 

'roficd till- liitUili'hnt imtl Umpt tl-e aeah 

Itn/elrro, Witti what lillticriiiu wt>rl» roe’er 

tVe mirar (tie nelflahni*' of v.atti'. nii I ruuiit 

tlur I'lii. iota (uaalrtita Iwututift. t*iit la euri;. 

Mall aiiikn not hy a inora nnmauly viro 
Thun 'A til it vice of pro»hi;alily— 

Man ftiuli nut more dlrlinicinr than in drlit. 

Hlt'IOIKIUI. 

“ Fiiri-aell jiiy hiiu'tionl t yrri'i'ivc that now 
Yuu niO'l flu inniv anioiiitiir X'* niot 
Who, wilt'll lliG |Mi.l « w priuu nt, aieliM (o «eii It, 

Xlir |iiifl>‘nl tiiiiiaa .la Jnv, due woik i» wieiight; 

A la’eraily hath liorui iN In at ul liiiiin , 

Anlainlny li m tliia i>i,r,{>‘, ttu'trait yoiittPa.1, 
Thouyli it hr ih'*< r «ii!« ygi-rly niiit r-horr, 

>liall III, I uugiir ill the hiiii.lniie. 

ail lar II. 

•' X.i i 

Not in (liv fttn'liiiu'; lliat nioy lo vir lie: 

I'lmii my |i:itli thi' 'iin rliail aliini iiu mure. 

It 1 * nut poverty u III darken it - - 

III niai.y iinulhi'r pulnt I erredi loU not 

III I'l < mill,! ii'i'ii’tli t'l rae wan little wiutli ; 

Nur lell’ rc-iirnaeli —tor tlila, tlinngh ebarp, w ill work 
It« iiA n ptirgotiiin i imr the w othrii i "otiuipl, 

W hli h with a light eii'I erienillr illrri'guril 
I iiKui I ■l•l!l| i'nnr|ui r. Hot one !iu|,e t’lire vraa 
'i hat In tile ilarkne.a itiel th.* frurty iir 
Burnt liiigliter rtill airl Iifghler, wliieh is now 
Si t, nut to rise aipiin. In th't I OA'ii 
Niv Ifiil at vciily ; fill tt.iaapuit 
My jii) lulni n ot naliin hail vu- '| ed 
'1 lie loitiilt of jastii'C itnd all wi.rldl} ilia 
liati left me nnrliulMed. 

RtlllillttttO 

■* Itiiaalli 1 falft! 

nii.isRo. 

“ Xo, e.iy not *n—she metna iiiil to he Ijlt-. » 
No—falsLiiesa ruulil iiii more have plaec In her 
Than lautlil the eankcrwornl in Firiiliae. 

Nile pruniieM, it ia trin-, till .\I1 Saiiila Kve 
To hniil herself in fri«'lun) iinlietrotliM ; 

'T’ls likew iac true, or ptiMiely prorlaiin'd. 

Count l/jKi ia Pi marry her tieniiirmw. 

But iluubtlem she liua deeniM Iierndf reteasM 
By my rteaeKton. s.ie'e tlmt fulul night 
Nile kiiowaurine no inure than tliat 1 vnnlsird ; 

IVr how riiuld 1, a Iwggar. p'eail to her. 

An lieiresa, her past promise 7 With what aim 7 
(■iiiee should site wait tl e term, the Issue still 
Must he o'leditnix' to her a re's lwlH.st, 

And what can now move Aim t 

BDOOIRBO. 

•• T know not what. 

But what we know not of way haply t»-. 

And this I know,—whatrnies the true of heart 
Is plighted faith, not eireunislvnie. To-moriaiw 7 
1 think H may he dotiit—Ronslno's legs 
Will carry me it legs "f mortal sleial 
Cm span the distsare in the time—and to 
My presenw and my iwoteit sUoli preeedc 
Tills woeful maiding — Ves, sre nuon tO'BiortciWi 
^fore Bosattie Ihee to fkigo I'll stand. 

Amt, be It at the altitr'a foM, oppose 
Her (wlor promise to her martlage vow, 
l^oadro, bo I my horse, ' 


" At ieasl there's (ruth 
But he genttr to Bosalha." 

(£avaM.’, 

Huifolprci in (tKt 1 «tU> ; the wtHidiiig id 
aJi'isuly cflebrntfd. A luaKkeil IwUr 
givon by the king, ftiHows aiatmg tho 

Wfiltliiitr i'cstiviticN:— 

" ntfuUIKRII 

“Tio Inti-- 111 .) tit 1 \rt'hail the truth be heaiil' 
Tliiingh »h It is iireiui'diaMe he itoos, 
lad w hilt IS Just la* s{ioki' ii. To that t*all 
Shall loiiiv a driart and tiiiivelei-ioe guest." 

iingirlciT). with liis Nconrgc ittiil lump, 
inovoN abfHit, pfi*'rtii;iliii(S ('iin$i*ii>(ii>c, 
si'int liliig imt siiiN, tiiiii fhastising tli« 
lii'iii'ts oi’.ainiH'r'S. 

'I Ih* vnifi; iit’Ctiii.ct'icnr** tiistnrb.s the 

ptfor bi'iilt*, mIio h:t'i itian'icii an ttitl 
iiiiiri, in violiit'uiii oi'lt'M* piTaniso tt) a 
vmiiio; niii'; ami tlic old iiitiii dtiiin not 
i-Ni-apii itiiwliippi'd, liir, in iulditiim to 
liis .‘dll ol’lifliig in iln> way of tin* yonnij 
lifoplf, lit', it sfcnis, itiid vowed a jiiU 
grinittgc tu tlio lioly Land, at ttui liinti 
of'hiN ifinjinr wile’s doatb, ami this ho 
will now fnlfii. 

The !io.\t act opens with ii seitite iit 
Iho royal palaeo of I’alei’Uio, Wo learn # 
from a eonversatiou Uitwefii I’lialdu 
and the eliief jn.itieiary, lliat the king's 
pu-uiion for tm* iloelor's tljiii^Jiter has 
* ri'H'ti into uetnal fit'iizj'. She lias not 
been si'ori since iht' night of ihe mar., 
riage. Utjogii-ro is >«iispeeU!‘l of hav¬ 
ing carried iter away ; and folfinr.iblo 
charge.s totteliing matter." <»f aeeoiml, 
and malversations, art' got up agaiimt 
him 1IV the king, in the. Iioimi oftim.s 
e.xtortmg from him, by fear, the secret 
tif her jiliiet* of eoiieealment. “ Tho 
king,” stiys the chief jii."ti('i‘ to Ubal- 
(lo, “ IIS ymi say, my hinl, must Isi 
clean Imiiitic, U> make fins ado id>oiit 
a doctor's tiaugliler, seeing titat he, 
niiglit disport liinuselfat lii.s pleasure 
with a hiintlred doctors’ daiigiitcrs, not 
to My a Imridret] l.'idics of givater esti* 
mation and nobility," 

Ubaldo flmts not altogetluir ligMo 
with tiic king’s inteipretation of ling- 
giero’s conduct, unrf thkik.s that " the 
cock is most likely to bO futtiul wlu*m 
tlie hen>bird hath* her nest f” and ho 
tells the ju.stickr^*' that FiordeH^abath 
lately guno tu sojonm for a .<iCA.«on with 
his fiatighter, who live.s like n nun since 
her marriagCr and hath chosen fbr her 
uunnci'y the convent of Maiespinat 
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. iv1^ fell to Count Ugo in satisfac¬ 
tion of tJhe debt due to nm» from the 
former lord of it, that castaway Si- 
Hsco.” Where Sitisco has gone no one 
knows; but Rusalba knows that, flom 
about the time of his disappearance 
from Pakumio, thcie has been lodging 
at the fknu near the castle “ a jHa-sou 
of a light, lofty, and gi’accful appear¬ 
ance, courteous and winning of dc- 
racanour,”„ who answers to Silinco in 
evetytUing, except that he was not gay, 
but pensive and retiring. We thus see 
in what direction liosalba’s thoughts and 
hojKSs are tending. The iny8tenou.>( visl- 
^r is regaailcd by the farmers and farm- 
^rvants, as a conjiuor. On the night 
of his eomiiig strange .sounds iire heard 
in die air; and, soon alter the sounds 
were hcanl, he eamc knocking at tlic 
door! Sui’uly no one but u conjuror 
was ever known to come flying thioiigh 
the air in that way. And luisidcs that, 
he is a niagiuftmit man to look at; and 
onlers this, and orders lliat, us though 
the powers of the air weitj nt his bid- 
ding, lie cures agues, and old women 
with warts come to be charmed. The 
priest is in alarm. It were better, ho 
says, to die and he sav(‘d, than be healed 
and 1)0 damiK'd; and he will liavt* none 
of the conjuror’s eui-es. The falconer 
• at the castle luvs his 8«'rtij»lesas to Chris¬ 
tian ailments; but one of his birds h.'ut 
not taken her AkxI for three days, and 
as she has no soul to trouble her, he 
thinks she may sately take any cure 
she can come by; uud sends to consult 
the ladies on this point of casuistry. 
Fiordoliza, weary of the solitude of 
the place, nlfects, or fantues herself 
sick, and sends tor the conjuror. The 
conjuror proves to Ihi lluggioro. In 
a wort soUkiquy licfore their meet¬ 
ing, wc find Fiordeliza’s heart relenting 
townrtls her former lover; but in them 
conversation slie betrays her jealousy 
of Lisana, and is ofiended at Ilug^e- 
ro's mfusal to explain the mystery of 
that lady’s lUsappearance, ami his re¬ 
lation to her. 

Fiordeliza has spoken harshly; and 
he replies ;.~- 

avoaiaau. 

** Ko iMed orUkl») 

Of TciMiMiit dlMcniMl e.im’* ao niwd 
Xb Bndede<T« aw, liwl ( UMaflii )«a kind, 
t turn bat to NMt tlw {uMt. 

noanuzk. 

•‘WhMputr 

tfiA eat jroui ^uamt with tha put i and t 
Mt r«u of quoml vith tho piLiicut. 
ImablodoiKa.uieow my metmirp J«, 

And tt't <wui*a to «bM{o without* n «uum;, 


What littce hM ftUow'd Aowi thai eaaao enoodh . 
There might have been i fat avgbt I know then mtf. 
How read you thonthokiator/eftiM) paat 
Xb nuke me aeem too hanh f 

attdkllBiH). 

‘•Howi^Xitt 

X read It hot m they tha* nm nay rand r 
A tale of BO uscuitomarr kind. 

The love wboM dawn babettl ita eartiait glow 
Kellceted, at it roM to perfect day. 

Sow the bright colouring of the vaporout aloud 
Grow palo and dinppear. My iprifigiog leva, 

So long at it wta pUatant, light, and free, 

Wtt protpcrouii but it paw’d too toon to patilon. 

I oould not make a plaything of my love i 
1 could not roabsh It with your tportive moodi^ 

’Till garlandi ihould be conjur’d into cliaini | 

I could not lightly agitate and fan 
The airier motioni of an amoroui faney, 

And hy a iktli in blowing hot and cold, 

And changeful dalliance, quicken you with doubtt. 
And keep you in the dark tilt you ehoald kindle. 

1 wu net Ignorant that orta like theto 
Avail, when bare timplioity of love 
Votla flat; but be they itrong or weak, theto meant 
Were none of mine; and though my heart Uiouli 
break, 

f At humbly I believe it wilt not,) itlU 
Mure willingly would 1 tufler by tuch arti 
Than practite them. 

FIORDBUZA. 

*■ Have 1 then praetli'd aritl 
One art I know—to judge men by their act^ 

And nut their icvinlnga. I ahoulil not be loth 
Sumo fauUt to own, Itnggtcro, did I know 
Tluit he to whom 1 own'd them would own hit. 

Hut fhive ahould Iw a juetU-o in ranfeMion. 

Vuura la the greater tbult; confeta you flrat. 

RCOOIKKO. 

“Mott folly, frankly, freely,from the heart 
Will 1 iiour out roiifeaaiona. 1 am proud, 

Inflexible, iindutiful, aelf-will'd. 

In anger violent, of a moody mind, 

And latterly uiorufiei wbat further?—lad. 

Severe, vindietlve. 

PIORDZMZA. 

’> How vonfoHion lovet 
To flglit with ahodowa, whtlat the aniwtance fliea. 
<AYou have not laUI that In a alipiK-ry luiur 
You stain’d a maiden’s hoiwut and your own. 

XVCiwiKito. 

“ That whh'h I have not said, 1 have not done. 
piordkliua. 

“ Where it Litana? 

RDOatRRO. 

. “ Whetetoe’er the be, 

Her innocence it with Iter. 

F10RDXI.ICA. 

“Bntwiicealitlie? 

RVOttlBRO. 

“ Secret* that ate my own you may command. 

Tbit it another'*. 

As bo leaves die castle, ho is taken 
by die provost and uiur^alinen, who 
have tracked him to Fiorddiza’s resi¬ 
dence. . 

At tbe opening of the fiAh act, we 
meet Silisco, who had not been heard 
of sinee Rosalba's maniage 

na Station at SI. ^mo in Me Ji’hrtrt—SiuacO in 
pUgrfyn’o modi. 

aiMsco, 

* Full many Atom the Holy Znad return 
litaa holy than they want. My pilfiti>age, 

Ib gratitude amt earthly lore ba^, 

To hcaraatyi tot me h^, ahatt lead at latl I 
Yort’wutueteB'lcd whewlwcatwaidtnru^ « 




Kor «'* 1 mote lit IVW.itttt iitHiilHbiu 
'A itUfrlm mii k l« <)w Umil . 

IIMO iMra fH liteily f «««> HtyMin 
11*AI UwK are Toltcti iTikVoitm, no doulti. 

Thta ilielterthen vHI not to nit mioo ova. 

Wltjr ahould U fan t So eliaTiii)i wn 1 gyown 
Hitt nothing pleMC* mt bnt tolHada^ 

She that fl>r tbatiunt liMiit to oiicu hottnii 
And MlattaintllM mtiife to l tba pwt. 

Vet—there are VMtoe»—thm whfeU tUc I know not t 
Ab'I thronjih the mbt It nothing to be teen 
But ajiiiarttioiii tliin-othe ghoeti ot ttatt." 

While he if srill i>|K?(tkin^, ilte pni- 
vost and nuumhalnieti eider with tJioii* 
prisoner. Wt* leam* from a exinwi*.. 
aation ijetwctiti ihem, the sc^'ret, which 
Kui^eru has hitherto kept, lit; has 
hithlen Lisaiut in the Convent oi' San 
Paolo, of which his aunt is alihei^. 
Her iiovieiato will nut lutve ex{>in‘(l till 
St. Miebitels Eve, wIh’Ii she is to take 
the. veil, and b« thus safe front thti 
king’s courfidup. Siti.seo re.sciies Kiig. 
giero from his ciiptor* by .a .‘■tmtagein; 
and Ruggieixt prt>po.scs that they shall 
live like wild huntci's in the wootls, till 
St. Michiud's live. 

“ iiivv* with ymi—tliero'i no raof-trrr that t lure 

Like tba lire roof-tree uftlw fon.«t loni;.” 

'I’he next set'iie is in the palaee of 
Palemo. The talk u> of the hotaage 
Rosolha is to ]a;rfonii tur her lands. 

A Uo«m (tr‘ State itt the k'vtg'e Palaee at /’a/emse— 
BoSAMa, FiouDKt.izt, anti an UsiihR. 
oaiir.K. 

Madame, hit gooi lAtnIthIp, your father, ha.1e 
me My lie it reeking the King, and will pivwnliy 
bring you word what day Itflrcodfbryour inveatiture. 

[Exit, 

■OiALs t. 

“ Till* I« the I'hnmlier. a'bcn I we again 
The tapeitry and old chalrn, a very dtcum 
Seems the post yew, nom which, awakening now, 

Uy childhood iecui« the tale ruallty. 

PIOaDRUXA. 

“ Vet, If I err not, when we hut were here 
Tear obildiuMd waa tlie dream j the life you than 
Were wakening to teem'd very iwectly r^. 

Bo yoo remeinber t twaa the second time 
You met Silitco. 

BOaALBA. 

'* Three tong days had past 
< Iion gthongli dellghtftil. fbr they teem'd with thoagbta 
At Maydays teen with flowen), ainre I had flnt 
Behald him, ttavdlng in the sunset lights, 

Beside a wrerk, hstf-imried in the sand, 

Bpow the western tbare. I sat him now 
A radiant nnature with tin aonaet glow 
Bpem his fhee, that mingled with n glow, 

Yet sonniec h«n within. When nont «n tnel 
Twat hern, at you hare said t and then hit mien 
Waa Ilghtsw, with an ontword brlghtnesa clad, 

Bs* sAl tha eonrt waa present I yMlaaw 
The other nrdiwr Uinia^" 

The kilig has discovered that Lisina 
id in the Convent of San Paolo. She 
has been seen attending Arettna, whft 
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dving. llic king, on hearing this, ex* 
cUiins . 

Tint Ktxa. 

On to ITaggai, tile old iaw, and kU him anMi to 
ineinttaaliy. Provide snr a hkhltefa fratwlKaH 
ftiar, and meet me here nn hour after timsd'’ 

Wc next behold Usim tektna the 
veil, and are told of Aretbta'a dcaw:-w. 

Ht untWRo. 

** Is Aren nadnailt 
siuaoo. 

R Dial in my arms hot now. meek penlteut I 
With tore and Joy npon bar iitw—to sweet 
'rwM us Iho dyiug of a niinmer’a day i 
And Idem) I was the chanro which brought me heto 
In time to make her happier in lier death. 

Kt'OOIKItO. 

“ Wlml waa it you oouhl do f 
III ino<i. 

tier mind, poor girl, 

Wat burden'd witli two secrets—one, the tom 
nhe litre me in vur earlier Jurund days, 

Mr lih'h Vwat a solace to tlltclose in dmtb i 
The other ot atrangi- imiKiTt, an her buiguo 
To Icil me when we Joel led In the rnve, 

And bate Spodono stabbed her from behind, 

'Twas this—tliat (hat same tieasuro which waa 

liroiighl 

Vnwii Kho.lea on bminl the iuehleu Maddalena~ 
Thiit Ircatura whirh we deem'd Calabrian teaa 
iliid twoUfiw'd with the iMalawatn and the maia— 
What Ulna you ehat’d tltem, riding on tbr itorm, 
And MW them founiler-.-- 1 hat that treasure sUit 
Is extant ujian eartii, Iwlg'.l in that vare.'* 

The next sceno oxliibits tilio Pass of 
Sinaminento, in the. mountoinH, near 
tliu Convent of .San Paolo, and hiding 
among tlie shadows of tlio rocks aro our 
tliPCTi Imuclitisli friends. They have sni)- 
plitul the king with money for an adveu» 
tun:, indieatod when he hod heard of 
Lisana'-s wlmraabonts, and they seem to 
have the same notion of lending money 
as is exprehse-d by a more resj^ctabhi 
autburity in an early part of the play 

“ Give thou to no man, if thou, with him wail, 

Tiiat he may net In borrowing interest tokoi 

Kite thou tbalt hut befriend his faults, atilad 

Against hit better, with ills beser half.’' 

We have Iln^u reasoning in tiie 
same waj; and the great value of these 
prudentdal aphurisiiis is, as Benjamin 
Franklin long ago observed, that they 
give a man a formal excuse for doing 
on any occasion whatever he Hfces 

BAOSti. 

» BrieSy, Iht King anst fbr me seeretty this mem* 
lag, to berrow ten thonaand dncals, and far a emalt 
eonaldantion X laamt ftwm Uaatar Nitida^ that it was 
wanted tor the apeiltag of a maiden wIiIm pnvimth 
herself to be a nun, and that the King tbenU disgulw 
himself M a Mar, and go forth fbie night to acek her 
at Uie Convent ^ S«t Yooio, and should take (he 
niunry wlib him. MomWoos I that such store efgsM 
Bwuld be iavtihed in the 'traHlehing wiUi a eenvant 
and U<e ledsaninf of the sirdia ef a ssald t Ww 1 
lie shell rbartiy pat* Oil* way, ead then gwU we take 

a 
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tNwk, tot* nntl in nn honwt Md iira(t*b)e empTof* 

maat, tlwt goldn'hteh, towmn fl't'iy onil Tiliitn- 
out nttcnpti I wiw, M It vcra, almiMt conMmined to 
■iv«. 

, IHAl.ll'V. 

" Uiggni I Tlion vould'rt sot rob the King. 

** own father, if it were to hw* him from 

•Sn. 

eRAlXt'K, 

*■ 'fho whole coantry iliould be nrouigd to dUeoret 
who were the robber* whirh bail robbed the King. 

HAflaAl. 

“ TJiott erreat. To ditcloM tlie robbery were to 
betray hlmielf. IT* will return dliH'omStrd from hie 
enterprl**, kwI bide bit eountenance from the ibanie 
thereof. Come, Im of a good courage, and get thca 
ready. l/Mk up, Phallum 1 make a eticerful noite to 
the UoA oi Jacob. ’When it came into my heart In 
think thit thing, and I conaldered that tlieguld whirh 
paaaed fhira me at noon aboutd return to me cn tlie 
tecond watch, 1 waea* a man tliat icjolcrtii in Iti* 
own I yea, I tkipped Ilk* a nun." 

The king piitors, tind is nttncktnl by 
the Jews; Siliseo, .alill in his pilgrim's 
drf:.ss, cnnins up in time to rt‘.scii«j the 
king, nud in the scuifle Haggiii is skin. 

The ne.xt thwnu in in tlm audience* 
chamber at t*alermo. It is 8t. Mi* 
cluu'I’s festival. The king demands if 
any one has a suit, that now is his 
time to spwk. Thtt pngriiu, who has 
rescued him firttii the Jews, steps for* 
word. Befoi'e he can speak, he is in* 
torruuted i>y tin* kin^, wluxioas notwisii 
that ho should distinetlv state the na¬ 
ture of the service he has lately run* 
derod him, but who acknowledges obli. 
gutions which none other eon estimate 
aright, and then contors on him the 
property of the three Jews, which hml 
oecoim* forteitiMl. 

Rusalba now entt‘rs to do liuiimge 
fur Count Ugo's lands. ITgo's will is 
first reswl Ue leaves his goods to his 
wife while unwedded; siiuuld she wed, 
they wciv left to a pilgrim named 
Bnuumuto. 

The pilgrim is Silisco, who from the 
day of the marriage ha*l accoinpinicd 
the Count in his pilgriutage. 

We cttunot find voim for tins whuk 
scene, but Rosnlba’s words mu.«t bo 
given i~- 

BOSAbBA. 

8e «ti«ii(c2y fut 

Xftnte h*te cen* upon me, ihet my bred 
I* belMiewlldef'd | but wy hesrl ii eleeiri 
Ani le»l luAeed to ieme, end lev,, end lifb, 

Ttiet hewHMiM be or e'er tl couiu 4wy 
Thit U tl *11 your own." 

A chfuActeristio diidogue between 
Ru^^iero ami RiordeUea tellowa. The 
king hitorrupts 

tNB 

** 8Mr*ly«#ir 

Tm «{h &«* <» BBfowue be to «v 


PIOBDBUXA. 

••Wen.iir.irymifOrkee 
Hkth IciB of patlenee left in Uwklns on 
Than t, that bear the burthen, then, I think, 

Tt may lie, Ibr your **K and for mine own, 

I ahall be tutored to my, * Ve* ’—In time. 

The icurecrow, lir, wu married to the maypole 
In time; tmt,bU:Mtnet 'iwaa atediouacourtihtp 

BVOOIEBO. 

" On your own time and humour will I weli 
At heretofore, 

FIOKDKU2A. 

“ Then, dear Rugglerch T«f. 

For 'tia my humour that the time be now. 

SlUSCO. 

" Then shall tbia gioriou* Row be crowned the Queen 
Of all the hour* In alt the agei pact, 

Sinn: the flrat mutning’a ro»y finger toueh'd 
The bower, of £<len. Umre defend my heut 
That now it btiuiwl not back to what it WM 
In doy* of old, furgeuing nil Ihiit iinre, 

Ila* triwl audhimed tt t Mo, Boaalba, no—• 

Allieit you wave* be bright a, on the day 
Wlien, dancing to the alinre from Proclda, 

Th'-y tironghl me a new joy. yet fear me not— 

The joy fall, now npon a heart prepar'd 
By many a trouliie, many a trial peat. 

And (triking root, (hall flouridt and (tend fait." 

Our extracts have not been selected 
with any view of presenting to our 
rca(l<-r.4 the best passages in the dranui. 
Thciv arc in it no very prominent or 
si'piivablu ptisnages, and the beauty of 
this work is not in its parts, but u.s u 
whole. It is scarce possible to tliink 
of tin* eftcct of auv om* scene detached 
from the. n'st. ^^o one passage stands 
verj' ilistinctlv fomaril; and while the 
oharai'ters of the dramatis nersnm are 
distinguished from each otlicr by very 
mai'kod tniils, yet then- is little aiil 
born>wed from soliloquy or nami* 
tive. 'rile conventional artifices by 
which the dramatist makes the uu- 
clieiice Hcquaintcil with what it k difil- 
<-uIt to repivseiit as acted, and wliiob, 
then'foiv, is generally told In some 
lieavy mirnitiun, are here wholly avoid* 
ed, and this nmUers it uecossar}’ to 
watch every liu'u iu the dialugue, lest 
something of inton'st or of character 
shoul«l esi-ape atUmtioii. To the mom 
formal drama the work is what the 
noTcl is to the ruiiumce The stylo is 
pt-rfeclly graceful, reminding ns of tlie 
iMnYersa turns in Miss Bailao’s come* 
<Ue.s. In Mr, Taylor them is, how¬ 
ever, inore ease anil less of mannerism; 
but in botli them is the same good 
saisc and gowl tholbg, ajid the same 
total absence of gutter, which even in 
Sheridan becomes wearisome, and 
makes too severe a demand on the at¬ 
tention. Mr. Taylor's style is as pure, 
MMitething less rounded, peihaps, and 
less stmUra than of hfiss Kdge- 
worth, Itofit^reofindsuaofa writer, 
some of 'wlioae wwka axe inicribed to 
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Mr. Tavlor—.Oio auOior of "Essays 
written in the Tntervols of Euritiess.”* 
^Jn that writor> th^ happinem of partU 
cular words strikes us mote often than 
in Henry Twlor; but wi* ore ftr from 
sure that this, while it the 

inomcntaiy effect, is a merit. Is it 
fkuciful in us to think that in these 
occasional felicities of laojiinigc which 
separate, as it 'mgeo, a from 

those anjund iti>.a paragraph fmtn its 
conn!Xt-~we see tire ijuaninatiou play¬ 
ing with its 8ul>j«;tit, rauter than the 
whde mind engaged? 

I markc-t 

ini^t mi I iho oiM(|aw>vork <if Itskt ftn) duktr, 

W ith curiiHM choir* h: plu kcil an other Sowfr* 
Bat thg*< oa which the mmitlglit fell.’* 

Still, to criticiht.' in this spirit works 
which have given «»s great tielight, »lis- 
putiog or tiispelling U'luity after be.m- 
ty, wilt not do; aixFwe mnst rcmumln^r 
that art author who thus suerus to play 
with his subject, may, in fact, bo but 
seeking to coinniunicat<> truths which 
would otherwistj have liltltt chance of 
at‘ci'>s to his hearer's ininil. in a less 
obtnisive chimtetcr than that of a 
teacher of indisputable proportions. 
'Whatever is original in speculation, 
must be pres«*nted as if it were tloubt- 
ful, (»r an author will sts-m to claim 
the right of an instriu-twr, instead of 
H|»p«;ariiig to In; one engaged on no 
iiepiiry m <‘(>ininoii with the heanT 
w'hoiii he s(‘<-kg to interest. Wt; are, 
howrever, strayirrg from tutr subject, 
and are chvelHng on points whieh «’ou. 
cppn the essayist rsrther than the <lm- 
matist, for, ns faults or os merits, they 
can scarce exi.st, <>x<'ept in uasssign'a 
where the author speaks in his own 
person, and not in that of an imaginary 
character. 

^V'e are told by our antlior tliat he 
feels the sc'cnes iii mo.lci*n fiction to be 
often painfnUy harrowing. In nuiny 
of the.su cases it can be plainly shown 


that die Umiti ol’Art «re transconded. 
In the ancient; tragedy, there was al¬ 
ways masmi the sufferit^. It was 
not poiti for the sake of excitement, or 
oxlubitod for the sake of showing the 
skill of the poet or the actor, but it 
WHS the iueOMure of divine wrath, or of 
superhuman endurance. It was the 
sntrering of a giwl or a denugml. ITio 
scene wa.H o<ist in the herdia Ages. 
There is a story told by Herodotu.s, 
and coiinnonttHl on by ScWcgel, which 
is calculated to illustrate the ^ew which 
tlto (Treoks took of sueh things. Mile¬ 
tus had lieen ilestroyed by the Persians. 
In Herodotus's account of its dostrue* 
lion, we arc given the tanguAgo of the 
oracle concerning it 

K«I rirt MiXnvi, ttmmS* i’fi/tfjgmn 

IltXXiTr, iuif*n rt mfKmi larM yi- 

X*« k AXtf'u iftKXifn Tttmi n4*sm MtfUltmif' 
iXXtiri /aiAlhw.f 

The words of the oracle wore ful¬ 
filled. The misn m^re slain by tho 
‘•long-haired” Forsiana—tho women 
were treated as slaves. ^ As to the tem¬ 
ple and the shrine at Dtdrmi, it ceased 
to be tcmlud by the Mifesiaiis, which 
jHirhaps satisfies the meaning of the 
words of the oracle: but so far from 
lamg tcndiHl by others, it was burnt 
and jiillitged. Tho poet Phrynicus 
compnsi’d a drama upon ** the capture 
of .Vliletus. When it was acted at 
Athens, the whole theatre burst into 
tears; but the po<‘t was fined a thou¬ 
sand ilrachinm for renewing the me¬ 
mory of their domestic inufortunes, 
and orders were given that no one 
should thenceforwf^ act that drama." 

The example of the ancients, then, 
so for from supporting tite writers who 
Rt'cJc to produce effect by excitement, 
i.s, when examined, entirely in the other 
way. To calm the perturbation of the 
passions seems, in any interpretation wo 


’ W« have revlewwl, in form-w volomes, this wiitar’s “Claims of Leboar," see Dubuw 
U xivKtutTV MAOArixUt Vol. XXV., and his “Hemy IL” Oubmii UxiVBRATr Maoa- 
zvnt, VoL XXHl. We take shame to onrselves for not having before now called oar readmf 
attentioa to foe essays on slavery in foe second voionte of bU “ Friends tn Council,* and to 
the iliastradona of that most important and most perplexity riiafiter on tha histoty of foe 
iminan nee given in bis “OonqaeTors of tlie Nev Wortit.^ Of these books—the most 

probably, in connection wlfo foe Americatt historian Preeootl—we most soon find or nifoe an 
opportnnlty of eommimicating with onr readers. 

f “And foon Iffiletiuv eoiUrived of wicked deed^ 

Thoaid^ riialt bee^ a banquet and rich epoifat tatpaay; 

Ttgr wives sball wafo thq hit of mai^ lon^haiied, 

Am ofoen shall heve Ibe cue of our leaiim at IXdymL'* 
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cau give to tha language^ uf tlio iuo»t 
eabtle of tlie ancient critics, to have 
been, if not iho alKiolutc puq) 08 C of 
the dramatic poet, ^et tne p^iip* 
posed condition on wliich alone it was 
possible for the mind to receive tho 
lessons of vdsdom which it was the biisi< 
ness of U)c drama to give. This, how. 
ever, w(i must ktive for the present uu< 
discussed. 

Among the volumes whicli we had 
thought of bringing before our ixiatlei's’ 
notice is one of oa(X‘odu)g beauty — 
♦‘Aiuiesley and other Poems’’—by Anna 
llaiiiist Drury. “ Aiuiesley” was sentto 
us on its first publication, but by some 
accident the voluuic was mislaid, and 
has almost by aeeidunt met our 
eye, when wc were looking at the books 
wliidi we have betm just speaking of. 
We b.rve room but for the opening of 
the poem, but even in tim passagt‘» wu 
have selected from Tennyson and ileiuy 
Tavlor there is nothing more touching, 
ly beautiful:— 

“ Hie VM tlte Akvonred Men 1 of curly dsya, 

My generout rWel fur eeholaatu; prolM; 

Mgr inire exanplo In tbe inthi of right, 

In eU Mipcrlor—»«.ve In buyith tatgltt. 

Pele, treldc of Unnia, « (light end itudioue youth, 
Hie eye eil iaien«'.t, hli ifi» ell truth, 

Merkeil fbr hi* t^nlua, (hr liU leerning crotrned, 
lie ibuuscd the eyorti for nrhicb we were renowned. 


T Wilt li'a «haia|ilun then, though but In nemo— 
What but raaivct and lore could Annoalcy claim I 
He waa to me, wlutj remamhar atlH— 

The guide, the magnet of my wayward wilt-. 
Uaid I ne’er left ide aide!—bnVmanhood'a toila 
Droce me to gatliec wealth in fi'Utcrn apolle. 

And Aoiicaliiy, when hia coUeg.: honoura ceared. 
Merged a bri^it geniua In a pariah jurlaat.— 


*’ It ccaaed 4t I-i«t: the piaaton, and the atrlfo s 
And 1 retreated from my Gaateru tifu, 
liaden with wealth, uul aeared before my time, 
Ueturned repining to my nalire clime. 

My end of being gained, my labour o'er, 

I had n > more to gain, yet aighsd for more. 

The world woe mins, with all the world can bo t 
I tried It all, niid fnunil it, vanity I 
Bestloas from a;int to aput I wandered on. 

Stoking for pe.uo on earth, and finding none. 

Till to tile villngi; were my fooUt.'pa aent. 

Where tho brief manhood of iny friend waa epent: 
There, ilka a wrllapring to iti ancient track. 

Came the ctiecked tidu of old alfoutlon back. 

1 reached his Churcii: 1 paced the alicnt aiale, 

Till fiiincy hesnl lili rolua, and eauglit hia amile: 

Till mixing tbiivja that are with tbtnga that acutin, 
Our aoparation but appeared a dream. 

And when again i aonglit the open ait, 

1 almoat itarted not to find him there.” 

Annedey's stoiy is told to his old 
friend by a venerable man whom ho 
meets in tlic ehnrehyard. It is a ro¬ 
mance of domestic life, which it would 
not be fair to tell iu any but the an. 
thor's worth, and for this we have not 
space. 

Wc have seldom been moro pleased 
than with the poem of “ Amiesley." 

A. 
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The night of & hittec ninier day hod 
como; ^st^and }udl« ahd snow oarriod 
A »‘n«e of new do^tulation to the cohl 
hearths of the nioneyiesa, whilst the 
wealthy only drew the closer to their 
htight drest and expuricuccd stronger 
feelings of ooinfort. 

In a small back apartment of a mean 
house* in one of the poorest (quarters 
of E'Uabnrgh, a young man sat with 
a pun in h» Angers, endeavouring to 
write, though the blue tint of liis nails 
shewed that the blood was almost fnisen 
in Ilia hands. There was no Are In the 
room; the old iron gnite was rusty and 
damp, us if a Arc had not bluml iu it 
for years; tlie hail dashed against the 
fracfiuvd panes of the window; the 
young man was jiuorly and se:intily 
dressed, and he was very thin, and 
bilious to all appearance; his sallow 
yellow face and hollow ejvs told of 
disease, misery, and the absence of 
hope. 

Ills hand shook with cold, os, by the 
light of the meanest and cheafXist of 
candles, he slowly traced lino after line, 
with the vain thought of making money 
by his writings. Jii bis boyish days lie 
bad entered the ranks of litemture, 
with the hopes of fame to leail him on, 
but disappointment after disiip]K>iiit. 
inent, and miserable circumstances of 
ixjverty and aufl&ringhad been his fate; 
now the vision of fame had become dim 
in his sick .soul—he was writing with 
the hope of gaining moimy, any triAe, 
by bis pen. 

Of nil the ways^ of acquiring money 
to which the tntilious bend timir best 
energies, that of literature Is the most 
forlorn. The artiAcm of necessaries 
and luEurics, for* the animal existence, 
have the world as their customers; but 
those who l^ur for the mind liave 
but a limitea few, and therefon? the 
supply of ntental work is inSnitely 
gruater than the demand, and thousands 
of the unknown and struggling, even 
though possessetl of tnnch genius, nmat 
sink before the famous few whomonojm* 
Ihte the literary market, and so the 
yUuug writer is overlooke^^ He may be 
starvHig, but his monaseriuts will be 
raturnM to tumt the eaKHamenhi 


literature are all flowing m other' 
channels j he is one added to the thOu« 
sands too many in the writing Worid f 
his etlurts iimy bring him misery and 
madness, but not money. 

The door of tltc room opened, and a 
woman entered; and advancing near 
the little table on which the yoting man 
was writing, she Axed her eyes on him 
with a kxik in which migitr, and the ex* 
treme wretchedness which merges on 
insanity, were niinslefl. She seemed 
nearly AAyi her matures had some 
remaining traces of former regularity 
and beanty, blither whole countenance 
now was a volume lillci) with the most 
squalid sutferin^and evil passions; her 
cheeks and eyes were hollow, as if she 
hiid I'eacited the extreme ofnld age; 
she was emaciated to a woeful degree; 
her dress wa.s poor, dirty, and tattered, 
and worn without any attempt at 
j>n>pcr arrangement. 

♦‘Writing! writingi writing! 'rhank 
God, Amirtfw Carson, tlie pen will 
soon drop from your Angers with st^. 
vation." 

'llie woman smdthis in a half-scream* 
ing, but weak and broken-down voice. 

"Mother, let me have some peace," 
said the young writer, turning tiis face 
away, so that he might nut see her red 
glaring eyes Axed ou him. 

" Ay, Andrew Carson, I say thank 
God that the force of hunger will soon 
now make yon drop that cursed writ¬ 
ing. Thank God, if 11101*6 it the God 
that my fatiuw used to talk about in 
the lone nights in the bonnie highland 
glen, vmere it’s like a dream of lang 
syne that 1 ever lived." 

' (She pressed burluindson her breast, 
as if some recollections of an over- 
pTiwering nature were in her soul. 

"The last rag in your trunk has 
]mne to the pawn'; you have neither 
Miirt, nor coat, nor covering now, ex¬ 
cept what ymi've on. Write—writo— 
if you can, without eating; to-morrow 
on’U have neither meat nor drink 
ere, nor aught now to get money on." 

"Mother, 1 am in daily expeetation 
of receiving something for my writiiig 
now; the post this evening may bring 
me some good news.” 
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He said this erith hesitation, and 
there was little of hope in the ex¬ 
pression of his &ee.' 

" Qoodnews I good news ab^ your 
treating! tW’s the good news *iU never 
eotne; never, you good-for-nothing 
>, scribbler I" 

She screamed forth the last words 
in a v<xce of frenzy. Her tone was 
a mixture of Scotch and Irish accents. 
She had resided for some years of her 
earlier life in Ireland. 

As the young writer looked at her 
and listened to her, the pen shook in 
his hand. 

*' Go out, and work, and make money. 
Ay, the working people can live on the 
best, whilst you, with that pen in your 
fingers, are starving yourself and me.” 

Mother, I am not strong enonsh 
fbr labour, and my tastes are strongly, 
veiy strongly, for literature." 

"Not strong enough! you’re twenty 
past. It’s twenty long years xince «ho 
cursed night I brought vou into tbo 
worhl.” * 

The young writer gazed keenly on 
his mother, tor ho wa.s afraid she was 
under the influence of iiitoxhntion, us 
was too oflen the ease; but he did nut 
know how she could have obtained 
money, os ho knew there was not a 
fafthiUg in the house. Tbc woman 
seemed to divine the meaning of his 
looks— 

"I’m not drunk, don't think it,” 
she cried; " its the hunger and the 
sorrow that’s in my head.” 

Well, mother, perhaps this even¬ 
ing’s post may have some good intelli¬ 
gence.” 

' *Whai did theniurning's post bring? 
There, there—don't I set' it—them‘.s 
the Iwnnie hopes of yonra." 

She pointed to the table, where 
Iivy a couple of returned manuscripts. 
Andrew glanced towards the pai^d, 
and made a strong eflurt to suppress 
die deop sigh whira heaved his breast. 

, “Ay, there it is—Uiere’s a bundle of 
that stuff ye spend your nights and 
days writing; taking the flesh ofl* }'Our 
bones, and making'diat face of youts 
»o black and yellow •, it’s your tkther's 
face, too—ay—well like him now, 
indeed—the ruffisn. 1 wish 1 had never 
shen him, nor yon, nor thii world.” 

** Mj* tMher," said Andrew, end a 
fbeling of jutercst oversproitd his blotKl- 
leM fii|m "Tou have me little of 
him, . Why do you speak Of him so 
hufAly?” 


" Go and work, and money, I 
say. I tell you money; 

right or wronl|tiyj|||uK*|£^i there’s 
no living longet^lw natmhg what 
I’ve endured. | dreani being rich; 

I waken every morning fS-om visions 
where my bands are flll^ with money; 
that wakening tqrns my head, when I 
know and see there is hot a halfpenny 
in the house, and when I see you, my 
son, sitting there, working like a fool 
with pen and brain, but without the 
power to earn a penny for me. Gtb 
outaud work with your hands, I say 
again, and let me get mon^—do any¬ 
thing, if it brings money. There is the 
old woman over the way, who has a 
working son; his mothm* may bless God 
that he is a shoemaker and not a poet; 
she is the happy woman, so cozilv 
eovered with warm flannel and stuff tin's 
weary we-athcr, and her mutton, and 
her Umi, and her money jingling in her 
pocket for ever; that’s what a working 
son can do—a shotunnkor can do tiiat.” 

At this some noise in the kitchen 
called Ml'S. Carson .away, to the great 
relief of Andrew. Hero.'^e, and closed the 
door gently after her. 1 le seated himself 
again, and took up his pen, but his 
head fell listlessly on his hand; ho felt 
as if his mother’s words were yet echo¬ 
ing in his ears. From liis earliest in¬ 
fancy be Imd regarded her with fear 
and wonder, more than love. 

Mrs. Carson was the daughter of a 
Scotch Tresbvterian clergyman, who 
was suspected by his bretlinm in the 
ministry of entertaining peculiar views 
of religion on some points, and also of 
being at intervals rather unsound in 
his mind. He beslowexl, however, a 
superioreilncation on hisontvdaughter, 
and instructeil her carefully himself 
until his death, which occurred when 
she was not more than fourteen. As 
hcrflitherlcfl her little if any support, 
she was under the necessity of going to 
resitle with relations in Ireland, who 
moved in a rather hnmble rank. Of her 
subsequent history littie was known to 
Andrew; she alwaysmaiatained silence 
regarding his father, and sitemcd angry 
when be ventured to nuCation her, 
Andrew was bom in Iremnd, and re¬ 
sided there until about his ci^th mar, 
when hismnfhrt' returned to Scotland. 

It was from his mother Andrew had 
jilted all the little edoention that bad 
been bestowed on him; That edn- 
oitioR was most^i^donslyimpartttl, 
apd m its exteafronly went the letij|^ 
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of teaching htca to for 

whAtevcriurther «dT«Q.««i|Mh«ii mailei 
he wu intlobteii tohis ^urn «^l>ouiturei. 
At times bis motbei!' trould make «»»« 
eflbrts to impress on liim the lulvan. 
tdges of education: she would inlk of 
poetry, and repeat specimens uf the 




oni the period of her girlhciud in her 
foUicr’s house; but oftenest the lan> 


guage of bitterness, vioiem'^e, and cxtv 
cnition was on bt^r lips.* With the na- 
T«>r<eeHsii^ oompbitnts of want<—wtmt 
of position, want of friends, hut, most 
of all, want of money—sounding iu his 
ours, Andrew grew up a i>o«t. The 
unsettled and aimless minil otliis mother. 


sha<}owtHl as it was with {H^rpetual 
bluckucsB, prevented hur from calutiy 
and wisely striving to place her son in 
some position by which he could have 
aidtid in sup]>orting himself and her. 
As a diikl, Andrtiw was shy and soii^y, 
earing Uttlo fm* the society of chiiuren 
of bis own years, and titking refuge 
from tiiu ncvcr-ceOKsing violence of lus 
mother's temper in tho privacy of his 
own poor lH.>ti.roofn, with some old 
liook which he had contrived to bor¬ 


row, or with htSi pen, for he was a 
writer of verses fivm an early age. 

Andrewwas stnuH-sized, sickly, ema¬ 
ciated, aiul feeble in frame; Itis mind 
had much of the hcrcditai^ weakness 
visible in his mother; his iioagination 
and his passions were strong, and easily 
excited to such a pitch as to overwhelm 
for the moment liis reason. Witli a 


odes, sunnote, dfaiiiM~*bo had 
tried evorythipf be had battt^fo 
gbirioua expedattoiui on oarit aa, 
after n^h^ idiivariog with pobl .and 
faint sritli stekuew, m had 'persisted 
in giUbcriug from his miutl, and ar* 
ranging laltorimuly, the Itright^ md 
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and hoped, and was oneu alniost potNS 
they wotdd spread broadly, and be imt 
deeply iu the world. Bui tbaro they 
had sU returned to lunu-thon lh«y 
lay, unknown, unheard of>—-they were 
only so much waste paper. 

As each manusmpt had dmud ite 
way back to him, he had received every 
one with an iuen^tsing bittmuesa ana 
despair, which gradually wrought his 
brain almost to a state of mental toit* 


lady. By constitution he was nervous 
atul melancholy; the utmost of the 
world's success would hardly have 
niaiiu him happy; he bad no intemd 
strength to rafm with disappointment 
—no sanguine hopes puiuting to jt 
brighter uiture: ho was overwhelmed 
with present failures. One moment 
he doubted sorely tho power of his own 
geniusj and tho thought was like 
death to hint, fur witliont faine->with- 
out rairing himself a name and a posi¬ 
tion above the common mosses—lie felt 


ho could nut live. Again, he would 
lay the whole blame on the undisoem. 
iag publishers to whom his poetry had 
been sent; he would anathematise 
them all with the fterce bitterness of a 
soul wh^h was, alas! unsubdued in 


little-exerrised and somewhat defective many resjKicts by tho sodening and 
jmlgmeot; with no knowledge of the humbling inilucnocs of the reli^on of 
wond i with fewr books; with a want of Christ. lie had not the calm 


that tact possessed by some intellects, 
of knowing and turning to account the 
tendencies of the age m literature, it 
was hardly to be expected that An. 
drew would soon succeed as a poet, 
though his imaginaUon was powerful, 
and there was pathos and even or- 
caaional sublimity in his poetry. For 
five long years he had been toiling and 
^vmg without any anccess whatever 
in his vocation, in ^ way of realising 
either fame or molument. 

Now, as he sat with his eyes fixed on 
the two xetumed nuinuscripta on , hut 
table, his torturing memmry passed m 
review bcfixre him the many tunes his 

2 hopes had been equally lost. He was 
twenty years of age, yet he bad 
ired somanydisappointmentii He 
•hook ihd trembled wkh a eonvulsife 
Ai he reralled poem after po^ 


tiun which might have told him that, 
voting, uneducated, utterly unlearned 
In the world and in books as he was, 
his writings must of necessity have a 
kind of inferiority to the works of 
those {KMsessed of more advantages, 
lie bad no deep, sober princiolef Or 
tbou^its; bis tnoUghts were wUoga 
which iKwe him on their whirlwbid 
course to the depths of agony, and to 
the brink of the grave, for his bcRsyi 
was evidently serioudy impaired by 
the indulgence of long-oontiaued emo^ 
tions of misery. 

He took u^one of the rejected ma. 
nuscripts in his hand: it was a legra- 
dary poem, modelled something afler 
the style of Byron, iboush the young 
atdhor would have yiolmttiy denlM the 
memblanoe. Hefhoui^t ofHtepoips 
he had bestowed on it^c^tlie .autettiit 
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g):^ bciulachosi tiie pained bre^, the 
weary nuad it had so oAen occasioned 
him; then lie saw the marks of tears 
on it—the gush of tears which had 
come, os if to extinguv^ the fire of 
madness which had kindled in his 
brain. When he saw that manuscript 
returned to him, the marks of the tears 
were there staining the outside page, 
lie looked fixedly on that manuscript, 
and his thin face became darker, and 
more expressive of all that is hopeless 
in human sorrow; the bright light of 
success shone ns if so far away from 
him now—aa^ay at an endless distance, 
which neither his strength of l)ody or 
mind could ever carry him over. 

At that moment tlie sharp rapid 
knock of tlie po.stmfln soumleu in nis 
ears. His heart leaped up, and then 
suddenly sank with suilbeating fear, 
for the dark mood of despair was on 
him>-.conld it be another returned uuu 
noscript? lie had only one pow in 
the hands of a publisher ; the one on 
which he bad expended ail lus powers 
—the one to which he trusted most: it 
WHS a tragedy. He had drcraied the 
preeedius night that it had been ac¬ 
cepted; he hacl dreamed it had brought 
him showers of gold; he had been lor 
a moment happy beyond the bounds of 
human )in{>piness, though he had awoke 
with a sense of horror on his mind he 
knew not why. The publisher to whom 
he had sent his tragedy wa.s to present 
it to the manager of one of the London 
theatres. Had it been taken, per¬ 
formed, successful ?—a dream of gloiy, 
as if heaven had opened on him, be¬ 
wildered his senses. 

The door was rudely puslied open; 
Ilia mother entered and Hung the lua- 
nuscript of the returned triigctly on 
the table. 

« There—there's another of them 1" 
she cried; rage choked her voice for a 
inoBtent. . 

Andrew was stunned. Despair 
seemed to have firoaen iiira nil at once 
into a statue. Ho mechanically took 
up the ipacket, and opening it, he read 
tile cola, polite, brief hnto which told 
of the rcjwtion of .hU^ay both by 
theatres and publishm.'w 

*' Idipt—fool—scribbling fool!” 

The unfortun.'ite poei> mother sank 
into a chair, as if unable to support the 
force ofher anger. 

Fool 1—scribbling ,madman I will 
ye ijever n^ye over?'*. 


Andrew made no answer; but eveir 
one of his mother's furious worda sane 
into bia brobt, adding to the fomso of 
his unutterable misery, 

** Will ye go now, and take to some 
other trade, will ye?,«-wiil ye, Jsay ?” 

Andrew's lips moved for a tn^nent, 
but no sound come fk-mn them- 
** Will ye go out, and make men^, 
I say, at some sensible woric? Idake 
money for me, will you? I’ll force yon 
out to make money at some work by 
which there's money to be made ; not 
the like of that idiot writing of yours, 
curse it. Answer me,- and tml me 
you’ll go out and work for money 
now ?” 

She seized his arm, and shook'it vio¬ 
lently ; but still be made no response. 

“ you will not speak. Listen, then 
—listen to uie, 1 say; Til tell it all 
now; you’U hear what you never heard 
bofifre. I did not tell you before, be¬ 
cause I pitied you—bemuse I thought 
you would work for me, and earn 
money; but you will not {n’otnise it. 
Now,* then, listen. You are the very 
child of money—brought into exis¬ 
tence by the infiiience of money; you 
would never have lieen in being had it 
not been for money. 1 always told 
yon I was married to your father; 1 
toUi you a falsehood—he bound me to 
him by the ties of money only." 

A violent shudder passed over An¬ 
drew’s frame at this intelligence, but 
still ho said nothing. 

“ Yon shall hesw it all—I shall tell 
you particularly the whole stoiy. It 
was nat fur nothing you were always 
afraid of being called a bastard. It’s 
an ugly word, but it belongs to you— 
»)'» ay». ye always trembled at tlrnt 
word since ye were able to go and 
play among the children in the street. 
They called ye that seven years ago— 
ten years ago, when we came nere 
first, and you used to come crying 
to me, for you could not bear it, you 
said. I denied it then—1 told you 1 
was married to your father; I told you 
A lie: 1 told you that, because I 
thought you would grow up and work 
fur me, and gel me monc|’. You won’t 
do it; you will only write—write all 
day and all uight, too^ thou^ I've 
begged you to quit it. You miveme 
here starving. What signifies the 
b^'garly annuity your fitmer left 
me, and you, bis riitki? It's afi spent 
long bofoi» it eonoes, aqd hereSro an 
with nothiiig, liot a.crosty in the house* 
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^ it*» hro XRAitbs fiU nfcxt joying- the €N^c«m**s of ia\y wWk* Ius fttwayi 
time. ^ diivottiiMNief^eefAy from me } that 

*'Lut(m~.11l tdt you the whole cutset) gold enrl silver, hfloi^ on them 
story of your btr&j maybe Umt will xvW have never worshiMmd b>~neTer 
putyou from writing for awhile, if you lon^ fbr it tiR their mill turned; 
nave the spurit you used to have when and it wilt not come to tmeh as > me» 
thc^ told you what you were.” whose whole life has been a deshre for 

She shook hu arm again, withcmt it. Weil, my father (Red, iud 1 
receiving imy answer; h» head bad was left without a fienny; all tte for« 
£dien on bis hands, and he reiimined niburewenl to {mytfanMnrit*mer^aut« 
fixed in one i>cMition. liis mother's 1 went to irclandi 1 lived with r«^ 
^res gUured on hun with a look in which tions who were poor and ignorant; I 
madness was viaii^ together with a faeardtheeryofwantofnioueyfoerotoo.' 
tigresB-Iike expresrion of terocity wiiich A father and mother and seven (^Udren, 
rarely appears on the face of a mother, and me, the penniless orphan: we aU 
or or any human being, where insanity wanted mim<^o>all cried tor it. At last 
docs not e.\i8t. When ahe spoke, how. my cry was'answered in a black way; 
ever, her words were collected, and,hor Imiw the sight of money at last} a 
manner was impressive and even dig. parse heaped, overflowing wkh money, 
ntfied; the Imm of maniac anger gra. w:is put into hands. My brain got 
dually wore away from her face, and giddy at the siglit ; sin and virtue be. 
in every sentence she uttered there came all one to me at the sight Gold, 
were proofs that something of power goldt—my father would hardly ever 
had naturally existed in her fallen and ^vo nto onejxmr :diiUine; the peoph; 
clouded mind. ^ with whom I lived hardly ov(<r hau a 

■' “ Want of money was the earliest shilling among them, I became the 
thing 1 rcincndier to feel,” she said, as mistress of a rich man—a married 
she seated herself, with sometliing more man; his wife and children were living 
of com[K}surt: in her manner. There tiiere biifore my eyes—a profligate 
was never any money in ray father's man; liis sins were the taut of the 
bouse. I wondered at first wIktc it countrywide. I hated hint; ho was 
could all go; I watched and reflected, old, deformed, revolting; but ho chmn. 
anil used all means of findiug out the ^ me to him by monay. Then I en. 
mystery. At last I knew it—my fa> )(^ed money for a while: 1 kept that 
ther drank ; in the privacy of his room, purse in my hand ; 1 laid it down ho 
when no eye was on him, ho drank, as my eyes would rest on it perjjetit. 
drank. He paid strict enough atten. ally. 1 dressed; I sijuandered sum 
tion to my raucation. .1 nuul with after sum; tlu 2 rich man wlto kept* nm 
him much; he bad stores of books. [ had many other expenses; his money 
read the Bible with him, too; often he iKiCamc scantier ; we quiwreUcd; auo. 
spent long evenings expounding it to titer oflered me more moncy-.l went 
me. But 1 saw the hollowness of it to him.” 

all—be hardly believed hiniseif; he A deep groan shook the whole fratne 
doubted—doubted all, wluist he would of the unfortunate young poet at this 
fain have made me a believer. 1 saw statement—a groan which in its in* 
it well: 1 heard him rave of it in a tensity might have separated soul and 
fever. Into which drink had thrown body. 

him. All was dark to him, he said, '* Let me gc^let me go I” he crifsJ, 
when he was near dying; but he bad raising himsmf fora moment, and then 
tau^t his child to beneve; he had sinking back again in his chair in a 
done his best to mtdee her believe. He passive state, 
did not know my heart; X was his own His mo^er seemed a htfle softmied 
child; I bng^ for sensual foings; by his agitation,, though rim made no 
\ j my heart burned with a wish for comincnt on it, but eombned her oar. 

i ^ money, bid it all went for drink, HadX rarive as if n^internipthm had taken 

but bem abb then to peoesre food and place. 

clothes as others of my rank did, the ** Money took me to a ^ew master; 
bnmingwisb fim money font consumed he was richer ^an the fort; he bound 
ray heart foen ami now nii}|[ht never my heart to him by Um profusion dT 
have been ktndM, and I mij^t have h» money. Ho was old and withered, 
been rich as tihoee oftmi become who but his gold and silver reflected, so 

havf never wiriied for riches. Vys, brightly on Ifo foce, I came to tMnlc 
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hiffl Uwd^e; ke vtm y<^t &tfaer; 
y«a wer* bom; ti^r your birth I tbiak 
I emn lored Mm. I urged him to 
BiArry me j he Ustened; he even pro-* 
ioi«ra>>«ye«> loarria^e and money •«< 
money—they were almost in my very 
grasp. Iwassure-—sure—wfaenhewent 
to England to arrange some business, 
lie said{ he wrote fondly for a while; 1 
lived in an elysium; money and an 
honourable marriage were my own. 1 
had not one doubt; but he ceased to 
'write to me—aU at once he ceased; 
had it been a gradual drawing oC my 
brmn would not have reeled as it did. 
At last, when fear and anxiety had al* 
most Uirown me into a tevor, a letter 
came. It announced in a lew words 
that your father was married to a 
voung, virtuons, and wealthy lady; lie 
had settled a small annuity on me for 
life, and never wished to see or hear 
from me again. A violent illness seized 
me then; it was a kind of biuming fever. 
All things around me seemed to dazzle, 
and assume the form of gold and silver; 
I struggled and writhoil to grasp the 
illusion; they were forced to tie my 
hands—to bmd me down in my lied. 
1 recovered at last, but I had grown 
all at once old, withered, stricken in 
mind and body by that sickness. For 
a long lame—for years—I lived as iMn 
a linking dream; I hiM no keen per. 
ceptions of life; mv wishes had htUe 
energy; my thougnts were confused 
and wandering: even the love of money 
and the want of money failed to stir 
me into any kind of action. 1 have 
something of the same kind of feeling 
still,** she said, raising Iter hand to 
her heml. “The burning fever into 
whidi I was thrown when your fattier's 
love vanished from mo, is oi>en kero 
even yet, though its duration is brief; 
but it is sulticient to make nio iiica. 
pable of any exertion by which 1 could 
midee money. I have trusts to you; 
1 have hopM that you might be the 
means-of raising mo from my poverty; 
1 have long hoped to sou the gold and 
tilver of jrotu' eaminff. X did not say 
modi at first, when I saw you turning 
a poet ( X had heard that pwtry was 
the cure high-z^oad to uorerty, but I 
itaid littio then. T was nardty able to 
judge ayid know rightly what you should 
do whe9.y ou ^mueneeil writine in your 
boyhood but my head is a littm coder 
now} dte seovdsina fire of the money 
ytmr-fiUW tempted me with, and th«a 
withdrew* is queuebed a little by years. 


Now ttk list line that you ore wostiog 
your time and health with that pen; 
you have not made one diilling—one 
single sixpence for me, yet, with that 

r m of yours; ypor health is going fast; 

see the eolourof the grave on your tiiM 
cheeks. Now I command you to throw 
away your pen, and make money for 
me at any trade, no mattdb how bw 
or mean." 

As she spokci tiiere was a look iq>. 
proaehiiig to dignity in her wasted face, 
and her tones were clear and command, 
ing—the vulgar Irishism andScotbism 
of diabet which, on common occasions, 
disfigured her cmiversation, had (tisap. 
pennul, and it was evident that her in* 
toUoet had at one period been culti¬ 
vated, and superior to the ordinary 
class of minds. 

Andrew rose without saying one syl¬ 
lable in answer to his motW's comma- 
nication; he threw his manuscripts and 
the sheets which he bad written into 
ndcsk; he locked it with a nervous, 
trembling hand, an<l then turned \o 
leave the room. His face was of the 
most ghastly paleness; his eyes were 
cairn and fixed; ho seemed nox at heart 
by the disclosure he had heard; his lips 
trembled and shook with agitation. 

“ Where are you going, Andrew ? 
It’s a bitter night." 

*' mother, it is good enough for me 
...for a — ... 

Hu could not speak the hated word 
which rose to his lips; he had an 
early horror of that word; he had 
dreaded that his was a diahonaur. 
able birth s even in his boyish days he 
had feared it; his mother had often 
asserted to the contrary, but now she 
had dispelled the belief in which he had 
rested. 

Ho opened the door hastily, and 
passed out into dm storm, which was 
rushiag ^inst the windows. 

A feeling of pity for him—a feeling 
of a mother's afieetbo and soUcitode, 
was stirred b Mm. Carson's soul, as 
she listened to his departing footsteps, 
anil dwn went and seated herself t^ 
side the embers of a dying fire in the 
kitchen. It was a small, cold, miser, 
ably ibrnished kitchen; the detobtion 
of the severe season met no counter, 
balancing power there; no dheering 
appearances of food, or fire, er any 
eomlbrts were thme. But the coni- 
plaining spirit whbh cried and sidks^ 
pop^wdly was for once sibnt w»|ib 
wo. Oatam's atisd; 







h»pa Uie ddAth-lUce acpect of her son# 
or a tolee from her long a^ed eon. 
stiience~.ime teliiimi ber how ill »lie 
had AdiUled the datioa of a mother. 
She felt remorse for the reproaches she 
liad heap^ on him before he hiul gone 
w^tut in the storm. 

She waitetl to hear bis knock at the 
4 ot»r; she for his retarnin^stops; 

she felt that she would remvt* him with 
mom of kindneas than situ liml for a 
len^rtU nf time dt^laycJ to him; she 
kept picturing to hcrticif pcr[HituaUy 
bis thin face and cinaciatod iigurcs and 
a fear of his curly death sciacd on her 
for the first time; she ha<l been so i>u- 

S osseil by her own selfish wants, that 
0 had scarcely remarked tlie failing 
health of her son. She started with 
Iiorror at the probabilities which her ua* 
turaily powerful fancy suggested. She 
rcsoirod to call iu medical aid iinuie. 
diatoly, for she was sure now that An¬ 
drew's con:titntioD was sinking fast. 
But how Avould she pay for iiicdical 
aid ?—she had not one farthing to 
procure mlvice. At this Uiought the 
yearning, burning desire for money 
which had so lung uuide a part of 
her existence came Wck with full 
force; she sat revolving scheme after 
scheme, plan after plan, of how she 
could procure it. Hours passed 
away, imt still she sat alone, silently 
cowering over the cuuicra of tliu 
fire. 

At length she started up, fully awake 
to a sense of wonder and dread at 
Andrew’s long absence, i^e heard tire 
sound of distant clocks striking twelve. 
It >v.as unusual for Amlrew to be out 
so late, for he bad uniformly kept him* 
self aloof troin enl companioiu. Thi'. 
high poetical spirit within him, a spi¬ 
rit wiiicb utteny engrossed him, had 
kept him from the haunts of vice. His 
mother went to the door, and opening 
it, gaitsed on the narrow, mean street. 
The stormbad passed away; the street 
was white 'with hail and snow; the 
moon shone clearly down between the 
tall but dilapidated houses of whidi 
the stniet or lane was ocunposed; va- 
rioim riotous-looking people weM pass- 
ing by; and fro«ianeighb^‘i}g bouse 
the brisk strains of a violin oame, to- 
getber with, the sound of votoes and 
laughter. Hie house had a bad re¬ 
pute tu the neigldMntrhood, buthfrs. 
Carson neva^ m an mstant stunted 
her wm waa there, Bhe looked anxh 
onsly along the stareet, and at emy 


pasaiug foi'm she gased eaniMtly, but 
noae ctwitvioled her son. 

For a long time dm s^ood waiting 
and watchfug for the appe$mic$ m« 
Andrew* but he did not oome. At last, 
sinking with cold and weariness, and 
with a host of phantom fean ming op 
iu her bewildvreii brain, and i^ost 
dragging her mind down into the t^if 
of utter iniulneits, on tlw brink which 
she hail so long heeu, Mrs. Carson re- 
turiieil to the kitchen. As she looked 
ou the Ittiit ember dvlug out on the 
hearth, a teeiiiig of trenxy shook Iwr 
frame. Audmvr would mmiu return, 
flhivoring with cold, and she had no firu 
to warm hiuu..-iio money to purchase 
fire. She thought of the woiuthy—-of 
tlieir bright fitos.-..iuid bitter envy and 
lunging for riches gnawed her very 
heart and life. A broken deal ohair 
was in a comer of the kitchen; she 
seizeii it, and after sonic eiforts sue- 
cetded in wrc'iicliing oif ti piece, wWfa 
she placed on tlic dying ember, and 
busted herself for soiiMt time in fanuingt 
then site gathered every mnaining frag, 
inent ofccais fntiu the recess atone 
side of the fire-place, in which they were 
usually kept, and with the pabs and |>a- 
tienoc which povertv so sorely teachmr, 
she employed hersi'lfin malting some 
appearance of a fire. Had she been iu 
her usual mood, site would have sat 
anathematising her son fin* his absence 
at such an hour; but now every mu. 
meiit, as she sat awaiting his return, 
her heart became mure kindly disposed 
towards him, and an uneasy feeling of 
remorse for her past life was each iiw 
stant gaining strength amidst the va¬ 
riety of strange s{x!etral thoughts and 
fancies which fiitted through her dis¬ 
eased mind. At some moments sha 
fanmeil she saw her father seated op. 
osite to her on the hearth, wd hcora 
im reading from the Bible, as he did 
so often in wr (priisb days: then i^a 
he was away in the privacy of his own, 
room, and she was watching hi m throng 
a crevice of the door, and she saw him 
open the cabinet he k(^t thme, and 
out Iktuor, ardent s|»rits, and he 
drank loim and deep dMughfo, until 
gradually he sank down odbu bed ja 
tlie silent, ’^moveless state of intogbu. 
tkm which had so long impused on her, 
for she had once believed that her 
fisther was subjeet to fits of a peeuKmr 
k^ She framed and dtuduered W 
tins vision was .hnprwwed en her} she 
Mitr the gpiric of evil .#lucb had de- 
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jber f^W attachiiig itself n&xt 
to her.mra fate, and leading her into 
tbe (l^ths of giiiltj and »«ho trembled 
«f<nr her son. lia(l ho now fallen^ in 
sin ?->wa8 some evil action detmning 
him to such an hoar ? Ho was natu¬ 
rally inclined to goorl, she kiiew~ 
strangely jgood ana pare had his life 
been, considering he washer child, and 
reared so carelessly os she had reared 
him; but now he had been urged to 
dewair by Iwr endless cry % money, 
and perhaps he was at that very instant 
engimed in some robbtry, by which he 
would be^^hlc to bring money to his 
mother. 

So completely enslaved had her mind 
become to a lust for money, that tlie 
thooght of his gaining wealth by any 
means wiis for some time delightful to 
her; she looked on their great poverty, 
audshe felt, in her darkened judgment, 

' that they had something of a right to 
take forcibly a portion of the suimr- 
ahundant money of the rich. Her eyes 

S cared with eageriu‘ss for the sight of 
ler son returning with money, even 
though that money was stolen; the 
habitual mood of her mind prevailed 
rapidly over tho impressions ofri'tum- 
ing goodness and atVeetioii wliich for a 
brief period had awoke witliin her. 

In the midst of the return of her 
overwhelming desire for money, An- 
dixiw's knock came to the door. Tlic 
eager inquiry whether he had brought 
any money with him was bursting from 
her lips the moment she opened the 
door and belield him, but she was 
cheeked by the sisht of two strangers 
who accompanied nini. Andrew bade 
the men follow lum, and walked rajiidly 
to the kitchen; the tones of his voice 
were so changed and hollow that his 
mother hardly recognised him to bo 
her son. 

He requested the men to be seated, 
telling them that when the noise on the 
.street would be quiet and the people 
dispersed they wouht get that for which 
they had come. At that moment a 
drunken broil on the street had drawn 
some watehnmn to the neighbourhood. 

He bade hn mother follow.him, and 
proceeded hiwtily to bis owm room, 
lly the aldofamaWh he lit the miser, 
idile candle .by which, some hours pre- 
Tionslv, he h£A been writing, 

** Mother, here is money—^Id— 
hei»—iyour hand.” He {Hressed some 
gold o^s ukCb her band. 

• gold, gold indeed!” 


gasped his mother, the inten^ty of her 
Joy repressing for tim instant all ex¬ 
travagant demonstrations of it. 

*'Go, go away to the kitchen; in 
about five or ten minutes let ibo'men 
come hero, and th^ will get yrhat 1 
have sold them.” 

Money I money at la^; gold- 
gold !*’ cried his mother, alt^eilmr on- 
conscious of what her son was saying, 
and only awake to the blessed sense of 
having at hwt obtained money. 

**Away, I say; go to the kitchen. 1 
have no time to lose.” 

Money! blessings, blessings on yon 
and (i(k 1—money!” She seemed still 
in ignorance of Aiidi'cw's request that 
she would withdraw. 

“Away, I say, I must be alone; 
away to the kitchen, and leave me alone; 
but let the men come here in a few 
minutes and take what they have pur¬ 
chased." 

lie spoke with a strange energy. 
She obeyed him at last, and left tHe 
room; she remembered afterwards that 
his face was like that of a dead man 
when he addressed her. 

.She returned to the kitchen. The 
two men wci-e seated where she had 
left them, and were conversing to¬ 
gether : their strong Irish accent toid 
at once their country. Mra. Oai'son 
paid no attention to them; she neither 
spoke to thura nor looked at thorn; she 
held tightly clasped in her hand the 
few gold coins her son had giveu her; 
she walked about like one half dis- 
traded, addressing audilile thanksgiv¬ 
ing toCiod one instant, and the next fc* 
lieitatiiig herself in an insane manner 
on having at last obtained some money. 
The twomen commented onhur strange 
manners, and agreed tliat she was mad, 
stating their opinions aloud to each 
other, but rile aid not hear them. 

The noise and quarrelHng on the 
street continued for some time, and the 
men manifested no impatience whilst 
it lasted. All became quiet .nfter a 
time; tlto desertion and silence of 
night seemed at last to have settletl 
down on the street. The two men 
then manifested a strong wish to finish 
the businem on which toey had come. 

“ I say, whereabouts is it—wbore*a 
tho smU^, my good woman 1^" said one 
of the men, am&ssing Mra. Carson. 

She looked on him and his companion 
with amazement mingled with some- 
thing of fear, for the aspects of both 
exprwrive of low 
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** Sbe'snmd, ilpii’fc yua set*/' saki thit 
one who bad not adtli^atiod her. 

The other cnraed deeply, Maying tliat 
as they had given part payniout, they 
vronkl get tlioir errand, or tlteir tnO!tH>y 
back again. 

At tiiis a gleana of reeoU«'eticm cross, 
od Afrs. (^vrson'a mind, and slm ht. 
Ibrined tiuan that her son had mention* 
eii alKHitsomethSugthoy had purchased, 
Irhu'h was itt his room. Site thought 
nt tike instant tlmt perhaps he Itad dis. 
IK>.srd of emeof hi« inannsmpts at liwt, 
thougli she wondeitid at the appoarance 
of the ptindiascrs of such an article. 

That’s it," cried the luon j “ shew 
lis the way to the room fast; it's all 
quiet now." 

Anxious to g(‘t rid of the men, Mrs. 
Canon proceeded hastily to her sou's 
room, followed closely by the men. 
The first object she saw, on opening 
the door, was Andrew leaning on his 
desk i the little desk stood on the table, 
and Andrew’s head and breast winx} 
lying on it, as if he was asleep. There 
WHS something in his fixed attitude 
which struck ati unpleasant fiadiug to 
his nioUicr’s heart, 

** Aiidivw," sho said, *’ Andrew, 
the men are here." 

All was silent. No nninnnr of s^eep 
or life came fivin Andn'w. Ifis mother 
ran to his side and grasi>cd his arm; 
there was no snun«l, no motion, .^b 
raised his head with one hand wiuist 
at the same time she glanced on an 
o|icii letter, on which a few lines were 
serawltxi in a large hurried hand. 
Every word and letter seemed to dilate 
before her eyes, as in a brief instant of 
time site reim the following:—■ 

** Mother, 1 have taken poison. I 
have sold :ny body to a doctor fiir (Us- 
scetton; the money I gave you is part 
of the price. You have upbraided me 
lor never making money; 1 have sold 
nil 1 possess—^iny hotly, and given you 
money. You have told nic of the stain 
on my birth; 1 cannot live and write 
aAcr thai; all the poetical fame in this 
world would not wash away such a 
stain. Yonr bitter wonb, my bitter 
late, 1 can bear no iongor; X m to tlie 
other world j God will paraon me, 
Yos, yes, IVom the bright moon and 
stars this night there ciune down a 
voice, saying, God would take me up to 


hap{fin«sa amHUt hisowu bHgb^ wortils. 
(five tny body to tlie men who are 
waiting for it, and so let every trace 
of Andrew Carson vanish fitom yonr’' 
earth.’’ 

With a lightning rapidity Mrs. Car* 
son Hcauned cadi word j and not until 
she bad read it all did aseream of pro* 
longed and nttur agony, otteh oi hi 
rarely heard even in this world, of 
grief hurst from her lips; and witlt -a 
gesture of frimehid violence she flung 
the money she bad kept elmtely grasped 
in her hand at the men. One of them 
stooped to gather it np, and the otiier 
ran towartis Andrew, and raised bis 
inanimate body a little from itsrecum* 
bent position, lie was quite dead, how* 
ever; obottl4 mai'keti “PrussicAcid,** 
was in his hand. The two men, hav* 
ing recovered the money, hurried away, 
tciiing Mrs. Carson they would «end 
immediate medical aid, to see if any* 
thing could bo done for the unfortu- 
nate young man, Mrs. Carson did not 
hear them; afirenxied parbxysm oeia. 
cd her, and olic lay on the floor scream* 
lug in the wild bines of modnisis, and 
utterly incapable of any exertion. She 
saw the money she had received with 
such rapture carritK) away from before 
her eyes, bnt she felt nothuig-<«moncy 
had mteoine terrible to her at lost. 

Her cries attracted a watehrimn from 
the street. A doctor was soon on the 
s{»oi; but .Andrew Carson was no 
nion* connoe:b*d with flesh, and blood,- 
and human life: h« was away, beyond 
i-cchH, in the spirit-world. 

An iiupicst was held on the body, 
and a verdict of temporary insanity 
returned, as is usual in snch cases of 
siiieidu. I'lio young poet was barled 
und soon foigotten. 

Mrs. Carson lingered forsomeweeks; 
her disease assumed something of the 
form of violent brain-fever; in her 
ravings she fancied perpetually that 
she was immersed in sti^ms of fluid 
burning gf)I<l and rilver. T1iey were 
Ibrcing her to <irink drat^fatg of that 
scordiiog gold, dm would cry—ail waa 
burning gold and silver—oil drink, iU 
food, all air, and light, and space ofound 
her. At the verv lost rim reeovered 
her senses imrtially, and idling, with 
n feeble bat calm voice, on her only 
beloved child, Andrew, she died. 







THOVOBT8 IN THE WOODLANDS. 

BV aOVAVHAH rUtXB •IISOIBY. 

* CmIsbAirn, My SO, 1S90. 

This is a glorious surainer day, dear AniltoDy. The mists of morning have rolkd 
away fi'om the hiU-tops, and the son shines tlown, hot and doling, in the stSU, 
fervid noon. Not a cloud floats to dicquer the azura with its whiteness, or the 
eartii with its shadow. Nature is teeming with its wondrous riches, llie com 
Bcarco waves its loaded head; the sheareilmeadows are bhuiehing in the sun; the 
white blossoms of the potato are fading, while the green leaves of the turnip and 
the mangold-wur/ol rcuevc the eye with their freshness. All around is the promise 
of abundance; and the heart feels, in the words of our own poet, M'Carthy-— 

** Ttie nunnMT it tome! Th« anmmer ii roine) 

With iti Snwera mid it, branctiw green i 
Whore the yntmg bird, ehirp <ni the htonomlog bougiu. 

And the kuiilight »truggU-» between," 

Is not all this enongli to iimkc the soul glad and thankful ? Doubtless it is. 
And yet with me tlie mlensity of a Hummer noontide over brings a semtiment of 
ponbive contemplation, that if not sadness, is nearly allied to it. 1 am not philo¬ 
sopher enough to necount for this teeling; I <*an only attest the fact. It may be 
a divine nppoiutinent, that in moments wlicii (he lieart is tilled with the material 
beauty of the lovely v orld, a feeling, us of satiety, en-ejw u^Kinit; a monition 
that eveiything of (>iU‘th is fleeting and transitory ; a conviction that “all that's 
bright mu.‘it fade;” a fear that the bliglit or (he storm may wither or devastate 
the tiHiining fields and the biirtiiened garden, and that the rank stench of pesti¬ 
lence may succcetl the sweet odours of herb and flower; or, haply it may Ixi that 
the body is nhixeil and enervated, niul tlie spirits dissipattid by the heats of sum¬ 
mer, which, in the sharp cold of a clear and frosty winter day, are braced and 
buoyant, fiutbi' this ns it may, 1 am disiiowHl to consider the feeling as neither 
unwise nor imbcullhy. If it 1^ well, in the iioiir of gloom and sorrow, Hint the 
strtil should ri*l)onnd vrith the hope of brighter days in ston', it is sui’uly not unsa- 
lutury that, in monituits of plenitude and prosperity, thoughts of change and trial 
should chiistcu and uuidcmtc the c.\ulicrancu of our plcasuii>; and so, by a gra¬ 
cious dis]Hinsaliuii of Iliin who oi'den.'th all things aright, induce, under all cir- 
cumstanciis, an otmable and moderated frame of mind. I love not ultom'ther the 
ethics either of the laugliiiig or the crying ])hilt>soj>her; but 1 deem liitn most 
wise, as well jis^ most happy, who can temiter his joy with sobriety, and chase 
away his tears with a smile. 

Ininking somewhat as 1 have endoavourc<d to detail to you, I strayed this 
moniing up the hill-side tliat rises behind my sylvan letn'ot, and sought* shelter 
flrom lijptt and heat in the wood tliat eiothus it to the summit. T'here is no place 
so suited for uunlitation os the dark shadow's of the. woixllands—no hour more 
fitting in such a pla(.s> than the luaiu of suuiiner. The clionge from the sultry 
blaxc of the sun, and the l>oundles.-< prosjxrt of lite and naturt', to tlie eool, silent, 
shady denseness of the dark and tangled woml, acts with a sudden revulsion of 
feeling on tlie spirits, and disposes the mind to the not uiipleasing, thou^ 
tnulauchojy, contemplation of the unseen n^tUities of man’s state and nature. 
And .80 it WAS that thoii^kts of lifr,.-.iia trials, its tribulations, its nneer- 
ttuiity,~thc memory nf tws past—the prospect of the future—crowdwl on 
my mind. I cauiiot V.tter expi^ the tram or my mudings, than in the eloquent 
esUmatn of life given by one who had well known Sts sins, its sorrows, and its 
trials, dnd yet who was enabled to extricate himself frinn its allnrein^ts and 
foUii^ to repom on those high and heavenly hopM 'which have novmr failed man 
in hii extremity. 'Vou must pardon roe foreiving you a lotm qut^ion in 
X 4 tfi^> 1 |ritih^t marring its powmr and pithiness by traiislarion. ^us writes St. 
Ajnjmrihoi ii%hU oommentA^ on St. James, iv. 14, *• For what is your life". 
hnd-iiR vita'dubia, vita cceca, vita isrumnosa, quam hnmores tumidani, 
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flotorcs v&ltinwnt, oi'^iort^ exsiccant, «N?.m moHnilantf csote ludant^ JttJunia nia- 
crrant, joci dmoiuunt« tri!>titiiBC(;>nsu}Uuntf isomfittsflo (‘.oarctat, sccttriii»»)icbefA^ 
dUitisB ja«titant, paupertaa fiojMt, jttwutns wiwotua incurrat, iudrtnt- 

tas <!hingit, tuteror vt |K) 8 t ha’t' oiuma mon interinut, unhf'rfis ^itu. 

(His diajiu hu|Kinit.’* 

Tliia is a smI, >vt a nwwt h«e jticWin* ui'liiiutart lift*; still, anutist all its tribula¬ 
tions uiwl trials, tiu'ru is '* a light sliiuiug in UarJutess*’—tUv i‘onvu*ti<nt tlmt thc^' 
were s(‘Ut fiw a wise uml lo%'ing i»ur|><»t*e, by Him who isTVisdem and Love. This 
it Ls that has uis|anMl dying uiartyiv with aougs of exultation, and.*' out of tho 
tnouths of haU-s and surkEiiv;-* fww }H.'rti*j-tetr jiraisi*,” whith, in tlie lawitiAil 
lanpuigf uf one of the aiu leut tUthera of the church, *• gives a joy lu ailluiUm 
which is like a song in the night.'** 

'I'he glootiucr rtiU'ctions which at first oce!H»ied tny mind weiv suddenly ar- 
rcstctl by a siuiule incidtMtt, which tunusl my musing into a eheorier course. 
Det^p in tliu slutateat n•ee^ses of the grove sonic wood-pidgeons had made their 
nest, and their soA and plaintive (‘oouig proclaimed the pixna'inx} of that luysto- 
rlons ami holy fi'cling wliieii [H'vnuxitcs life, in all its gmdutioiis and forms, from 
the lowliest of (««k 1 ‘s en*ntiin>s. And so I trmxxl it iipwiuxls n vcreiitlv to its 
adorable soum-, whcix* it is no longer an nttvibnfe, but an essetui*; .md tfien my 
spirit was awed and adnioni-lied, and my ipicnilotis thniights were rebuked, for 
J Iclt all must la* wisely ordenxj, when ordcifd by Dimnk Love ; that Hk who 
has oixlained that the brnisod herb slndi lii-ld a baiii), ami the In-oken tlower an 
odour, has, liy the satue loving economy, decreisl that trial slvdl sanctify’ the soul, 
though sin may convert tho im*dieiiic into poison. 

And so, dear Anthony, 1 nuised and meditaltxl, till,at longth 1 saliioil forth 
into the bright snashiiic, in harmuny with all that was good and bcautifnl arouml 
me, ami cast niy nuHlitatiojis into rhyme, which I plm-c at youv serviix*. I owe 
yon some apology for this very egotiHtical introduclion to so trifling u eoinposi- 
tion ; but tuo only one which 1 believe can bo truly nfit'ivd, in such u ctm*, is, 
that when one discourses of mental iiupreseions, be can only do so experinmn- 
tally from his own knowledge, and inust iucvibibly ^pcak of reff, whether the fonn 
of s])cecb be personal or impenioiml. 

Ever yours, in mirth or melancholy, 

JoNiiTHAS FhKRE Sj.INOSHV. 

To Anthony roptv, Sna- 


Into the greenwood 

When the sun’s shining, 
I rove where the branches 
Thickest are twining— 
Pondering wlbb tearful eye. 
Breathing the bootless sigh 
For joys and friends gone by. 
In vain repining. 


Marking where leafleis 
To the winds quiver. 

The green and tim scar ones 
Fell in the mer; 

Down on that dark stream’s flow 
Editing sbotd they go, 

Swimy sonte, othen 
Onward for ensr. 


* *‘CarBMa in noettMSt Mifis in titbulati^.’' 
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Then 1 rtinietnber 

Dear ones de|>artad, 

Tbo old in their ripe yeai'S, 

The young atill green-hearted. 
Suro and unspariiiglv 
Death ahakca Life’s loaded tive> 
And hearts tliat fondest be 
Kndely. ai-c pirteil. 


When through the still boughs 
Sunbeams are straying, 

I ■watch on the green bank’ 
The goldeniight plaving. 
But when (he breezes wake. 
Then the lithe branches shake, 
And sliadcs the sunshine break 
111 dark o’erlaying. 


ITien o’er my heart comes 
Tlie mem’iy returning 
Ofjoj that, like siuili'^t. 

Make bright our life’s moniing: 
Till storms rise fitfully. 

And o’er life’s sunny sky. 

Like gloomy shadows, fly 
SoiTow and Moumins. 


Deep in the covert 

The young blackbird dwelling. 
Pours out the melody 

In her heart swelling. 

Ah I me, 1 think of one. 

In happy days iiour gone. 

Who sang with gladsome tone 
Sweet beyond telling. 


Sleep in their dark beds 
Most I loved dearest. 
Cold and estranged now 
Are some once nearest. 
Yet happi^ fai* for me ' 
Th' unaU<^ed memory 
Of those true dead, who see 
Now all hearts clearest. 


. vm. 

s 

In a vain riiadow 

Man’s ever sfarayiag, 

Error and passion v 

His jttdgHumt b«^^g. 

But Time is draining fiast 
Life's sands, and then at last 
Truth’s li'sdit shall search Uie past, 
, Ail things di!!>{da}'fng, 
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tx. 

Hiurk[ thrua^ tiie still nir 
Conies ftlov cotMig 
Soil on the soothed car<«- 
Thc woodjMgeons woo’tug. 
Whorp bmnclics overhead 
Ix;aOy' spr»vs densest spread^ 
Loi-o tiitds a fitting bod, 

Far fTOm eye’s viewing. 


And on luy i^irit 
Placidly stealing, 

Thouglits, ljk(‘. bahit, comfort 
Tlio heart's troubled feding: 
liow, ill lUe's darkest hour, 
Where shadows doom jest low, 
Lovx I with its lioly pow’r. 
Brings peace and bealiug. 


Lilc Iwilh no sorrow 

But L<*vc will share it— 
No load so heavy Kos 

That Love can't bi-ar it. 
Ix)v« lightens every doom, 
Love brightmis eveiy gloom, 
Love chceiv us to tiic tomb. 
Death's self will s|MUxs it. 


AU havi; uur cimsi's. 

W'hu hath dccree<l them ? 
He that is Lcgra himself— 
lls knows we need them, 
lion wills tiiat man Ik> Iriefl, 
Thus souls a»» puiiiied, 

Con's Son for men hath dud. 
Ills cross hath freed them. 

xiu. 

Manfully liear wo then 
All trials given, 

Thankfiil for lith and food 
Morning and even. 

Let each, with strong i^nutrol, 
In imtience keep his soul, 

Still sneeding towards the goal 
Whoso gate is heaven. 


Out of the greenwood. 

While the son’s ihining, 
From where the branches 
Thickest are twining. 
Come I fmrth tiheerfitlly, 
Breathing no f^ol 
O’er j<^ or fokmds gone by. 
In vain r^uung^ 

VOL. XXJtVl.'-^NO. CCXII. 
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BOBAC£ TO AKISTIOB ¥D8CD». 

T»»B BriVTUt or ZBB riJMZ BOOK. 

[ITao Horace not told ns, os he does, tlmt this epistle was pencilled iu the 
open air, in the solitudes of his country retireitien^ the fact might have been 
inferred from the fresh and bracing tone by which it is pervaded. Nowhere do 
the simple tastes, the fine heart, the vigorous sense of the poet, present them, 
selves in a more pleasing aspect, than in this defence of his riutic tastes against 
the town-loving propensities of his friend. Of Fuscus Aristius, beyond the 
fact that he was worthy of being esteemed by Horace in the foremost^ rank of 
his friends, nothing of moment is knowU. He may have had a dispc«ition to be 
ovor-careful for the things of this world, wltich is gently glancexl at and rebuked 
in the following epistle; but that he was sound at heart, Horace’s estimate of 
him, and the simple description in another place— miki cams —suiliciently do- 
moustrate. It was to him, too, that Horace addressed the noble ode— IiUi^er 
vitm scelerisque pumSt" &c., which we thus inadequately essay to transmute into 
English:— 

Fuscus, the man of upright life, and pure, 

Necdeth nor javelin, nor bow of Moor, 

Nor arrows tipp’d with venom, deadly sure, 

Loading his qui\er; 

Whether o’er Afric’s whirling sands ho rides. 

Or frosty Caucasus’ bleak mountain-sides. 

Or wanders lonely, where Hydaspes glides, 

Thai storied river. 

For, .as I stray’d along the Sabine wood, 

Singing my Lalage iu cai'elcss mooil, 

Lo r atf at once a wolf before mu stood. 

Then turned and fled; 

Creature so hugo did warlike Dania ne’er 
Engender in her forests’ wildest lair; 

Not Juba’s land, parch’d nurse of lions, o’er 
Such monster bred. 

Place me where no life-ladeh summer hreeao 
Fi-cshens the mcad.s, or murmurs ’mong the trees, 

Where clouds and blighting tempests ever freo/e. 

From year to year; 

Place me where neighbouring sunbeams fiercely broil 
A weary waste of scorched and hotnoless soil. 

Still will my Lalagc’s sweet voice and smile 
To me be dear!] 

To Fuscus, onr most city-loving friend, 

We, lovers of the country, greeting send— 

We, whom iu this most diverse views divide, 

'fhongh well nigh twins in everything liesi^. 

True mental brothers we—what One denies 
'J'be other queitionti; and in self-same wise 
Are we in facies onci in tasfrs, in h>ves, 

As any pair of year-long mated doves. 

You wp the nest-; 1 love the country brooks, 

The mf^girown rodts, md shady woodland nooks. 

And why ? Beoaose I live imd am a 
The moment 1 can fhr behind me fling 
What you extol with rapture to the mes; 

And, like the slave that flroih the temple flies. 

Because on awoet-cakea ho is didly feu, 

So I, a simple soul, lack simple bread, 

With honey’d daintiM pijl’d and intr^ted. 







SO 


If ft be prt^fer, as it ev<^ wasy 
To live m Qoamaanee irith natnre’s laws; 

Or if we'd seek a ^hA, whereon to raise 
A borne to shelter tmr decHniog days. 

What place so httijci^ as ^e coantrv? Whero 
(''oioes nippiu^ winter with a kiudiier air? 

Where find wo breexe^t bels»»r to oo(4 
The fiery dog-days, when the f'*® • 

Or where is envious care less apt to creep, 

And scare the bU'ssIngs of heart-easing sleep? 

Is floor iniisatO, gomiti'd with malachUo, 

One bob’ so fragrant or one half so bright 
As the sweet herbage ? Or the stream town-fbd, 
That frets to burst its cerements of lead, 

More pure than tltat which shoots and gleams along, 
Mumuring ita low and lulling undersong? 

Nay, nav, your vei'ieat townsman loves to shade 
With sylvan green his stately colonnade; « 

And hts Is deemed the finest house which yields 
'rh«‘ fm<-st prospect of the oiM*n fields. 

'I'urn Nature, ncck-and-shouldcrs, out of dwr, 

,She'll find her way to where slio was before j 
And iinporceptibiy in time subdue 
Wc.’dih's sickly fancies, and her tastes untrue. 

'llu! man that’s wholly skilless to ilcscry 
'I'bc cotinnou jmrpic from the Tyrian dye. 

Will take no surer harm, nor one that more 
Strikes to hia marrow in Its inmost core, 

'Hian he who knows not with instinctive sense 
'I’o sever frillli from falsehood and preleiwo. 

hath wildly wantoned in success, 

Him will nilversity the more, ilepi’ess. 

What's dearly priaed we grudgingly fbrogo. 

Sluiu mighty anus; the lowliest roof may know 
A life that more of heartfelt comfort brings, 

'i'lHtn kings have tasted, or the friends of kings. 

Once on a time a stag, at antlers’ point. 

Expelled a horse he’d worsted, from the joint 
Kn,ioyment of the pasture both had cropp'd: 

Still, when he ventured near it, rudely stopped. 
The steed called in man's aid, aiul took th-i bit; 
Thus hacked, he charged the stag, and coni^ner'd it. 
Hut woe the while 1 nor rider, hit, nor rein 
Conld ho shake ofli afid be biniself again. 

So be, who, fearing poverty, hath sold 
His freedom, better than uncounted gold. 

Will bear a master and a mMter’8 laws, 

And bo a slav'e unto the end, because 

lie will not learn, what fits him most to know. 

How tar, dUcreetiy used, small moans will go. 
Whene'er our mind‘s at war with our estate. 

Like an ill shoe, it trips ns if too great t 
Too .small, it pinches. Thou art wisely bUbt 
To live, Aristius, with tiby lot content; 

Nor wilt thou fiul to ehiiie in me the itch. 

Should it infect me, to be gmtiy rich; 

Fur hoarded wealth is either slave or lord. 

And rifonld itself be pulled, not puli the cord. 

These near Yacima’s crombling fane Tve penned, 
£Hbd, save in this, in lacking thee, my £rieM. 



Smmer Peuifim. 
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fiUMSIBR FASTIUE. 

Do yon ask bow Td amnso me 

TV’hen tbe long bright summer comc8> 
And welcome leisure woos me 
To shun life’s crowded homes; 

To shun the sultry city. 

Whose dense, oppressive air 
Might make one w<scp with pity 
For those who must be there. 

I'U tell you tl)[eu~l would not 
'I’o foreign countries roam, 

As though my fancy could not 
Find ocuupanoe at home; 

Nor to home-haunts of fashion 
Would I, least of all, repair, 

For guilt, and pride, and piisslon, 

Have summer, quarters tliore. 

Far, fai* from watering-places 
Of note and name I'd keep, 

For there would vapid faces 
Still throng me in my sleep; 

Then contact with the foolish, 

Tho arrogant, the vain, 

The meaningless—tho innlisb, 

yV ould sicken heart and brain. 

No—I’d seek some shore of ocean 
Whore nothing comes to mar 
■Tho evor-fresh commotion 
Of sea and land at war; 

Save the goutio evening only 
As it steals along the deep, 

So spirit-liko and lonely. 

To still the waves to sleep. 

There loim hours I’d spend in viewing 
Tho memcntal strife. 

My soul tbe while subduing 
With the littleness of life j 
Of life, with all its p^try plans. 

Its conflicts ami its cares— 

The feebleness of all that’s man's-—. 

The might that’s God’s and theirs! 

And when eve came I'd listen 
To the stilling of that mar. 

Till o’er my head should glisten 
llm mt jiurc silver star | 

Then, wandering homeward slowly, 

I'd learn luy heart the tone 
Which tbe dreaming billows lowly, 

Were murmuring to the moon l 


B. C. 
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Our colonict, wu believe. «ever befoiv^ 
presented su many topics of interest as 
tliey now atlonl—.nf \ er was it moiv dc> 
sirabiu that these should he well con- 
si<ici*cd, and tiie hoine-pnhlio enabled 
to form an enlightened opinion upon 
some of the great ij^uestiotis connected 
with them; as, for o.vampio, the com* 
inemnl value of tluw uatiouai oflk-ts, 
the pending dtllicuUics of their govern- 
meut, (uid the advantages which they 
respectively' oiler for emigration. Im- 
prussL'd with this view, wo are imieh 
<li«jioscd to welnaue any work which 
proinisps to conlrlhule even a little 
hiiitesl uid towanU so important .an 
object, and thcivibre gladly lake up tbo 
two tenipliiig volumes now before ns. 

Of all the duughtur-latidsof Kugiaiul, 
none is to fair, and hardly one sii pre¬ 
cious to us, ius that isle of palms, Ooy- 
loii. The licaiity of this dependency 
is more guiiendly known than its ]K>li- 
tleal importance; wo shall tliertifore 
cummeiK-c by adverting to the latter 
suiiject. It IS well umlcrstood by alt 
who have to <lo with Inditi, that the 
tenure of our empire there cannot lie 
yot regarded as safe or certain. Very 
many arc the iniporfuctions of our rule, 
both in regard to fiscal arraugcment.H 
and to the administration of justice; 
and were we in tiiese, and in some 
other niiiltei’S of equal moment, al¬ 
together blameless, we should Bti%bo 
exposed to the malignant iniiueace, of 
that hatred which every nation fcA'Is 
against a foreign yoke. Our {xiwer 
hangs, as Warren Hastings observed, 
by a thread su fine, that the touch 
of chance may break, or the breath 
of opinion dtssoivo it; and should 
this disastrous contingency ever take 
place, Ceylon would be not only the 
most favourable poioi whence to aU 
tempt the regaining of our lost domi¬ 


nion, but might, tc^etber willi Bombay 
T and the Mauritius, at once, luid in any 
case, si'cun* to ns the commerce of the 
Malabar and the Coromandel coasts, as 
welt as the eomtimud of the Indmn 
seas. That its value in these respects 
was appreciated by the Portuguese, is 
atte.vted by the well-known saying of 
one of their kings: *' Let all India lie 
lost so that t-eylon is navwl,’* These 
considerations ’may suffice to show the 
[lurainonnt importanoc of our holding 
this oriemta! possession, which, we may 
add, is liki'ly very smni to bw'onie the 
great depot of our commerce, .and the 
centre of our .stivun-iiavigntioii in the 
Kiust, eoniiccting us with Chinn, with 
that vast archipelago which, througli 
the dev'oted energies of one whom, ali^, 
no services can wive from slander,f is 
now opciii^ to riH>ei ve us, with, perhaps, 
the far-oil* empire of Japan, with Aiis. 
tralia, w'ith the countries around the 
Perstan (xulf, with Kgypt, and, by the 
double eottrse.s of the KuphraU‘.v:( and 
the Ued Kea, with tho Meditcmuieaii. 
A railway, some fifty miles long, made 
from a little below Antioch, on the 
Orontes, nmv hetu'cforth, as wo have 
in a roriiicr number suggested, facili¬ 
tate comuumieation with the Alcditor- 
rancan, and Ceylon would Uien be¬ 
come the wnineeting point iKstweim 
Asia, Australia, Africa, and Europe. 

It is not, however, for its prospee. 
tivu advantages alone that wo are to 
prixe t^eyKiii. 'Xlie wealth of its re¬ 
sources, although they are but imper¬ 
fectly developed, renders its |ireseiit 
roinnierce of the utmost importance, 
while it otters to some chi-ses of our 
redundant population a hopeful field 
for emigration. It is niaiiily with tiic 
purpose'of e.xhibiting its capabilities in 
the iuHt-iuentioned resn^ts, Uiat Mr. 
.Sirr has brought out his work; and 


* ** Cqrlon am! th« Cingalese.” By Henry Charies Sirr, M.A, Lineolti's-Itai, Barriater-at- 
Iaw. Ismdon: ffiioberl- 1850. 

t Tills was written before the late discussion in t)ie Hdoss of Coninons on the subject nt 
Borneo, and &fr. Onnscombe’s able siui manly vindication of Sir James Bnuike, 

I We hope soon to uotics Coionel Cliesney’s comprehensive and very beantifnl work on 
the countries about the Euphrates, embracing aubjicU which vrore at all timos intstestisg, 
and. which Mr. Lorod’a researches hnvo of^late maw popular. 
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before we pwwjeed to show how well 
he has peirormcd iho task, we must 
endeavour to make our leadero a little 
better acquainted with the island it¬ 
self. 

The primary steps towards a know¬ 
ledge ofs country arei first, an acqnaist- 
anoe with its geogn^phioal beanngs, 
and next, with its geological forma¬ 
tions. ^ After dancing at these cha¬ 
racteristics of Ueylon, we may, with 
the aid of the work before us, touch 
upon its history, its resources, and the 
advantages which it ofters to settlers, 
ti^othcr with some of the many traits 
ofpopular interest or amusomeut which 
are connected with it. 

Ceylon is, in sixe, about one-sixth 
less than Ireland; in fonu resembling 
the section of a divided pear, luiving 
the larger end toward the south. It 
lies between 5” dfi' and 9* dO' north la¬ 
titude, and between fXV‘ and 82** cast 
longitude. Its extruau; length is about 
279 miles, and greatest breadth 103. 
Its 8upe:^cial area is 24,000 stpiaru 
psiles, with a population of about a 
million aud-a-holf, which, for what wu 
may consider the most fertile country 
in the world, is little better than deso¬ 
lation. The island is, qp the north¬ 
east, sejparated from the mainland by 
the Gulf of Mannar, and the Indian 
Ocean washes its other shores. 

In regard to its geology, primitive 
rock is the main constituent of the is¬ 
land} the only recent formations arc 
limestone ismu stmdstone, which are 
only found in a particular neighbour- 
how, ^ that of Jafransqiatam, The 
varieties of primitive rock are iunumc- 
rablo, but the s{>ecies are ill-defined 
and few. Granite is the must dominant 
aperies, while donnolitc, quartz, and 
herublond are less frequently to be met 
with.” Iron and manganese are the 
only metallic ores. Nitrate of lime 
anu nitre are not uncommon. Suit 
hikes exist to a largo extent In tho 
district called Nugampattoo; and the 
salt monopoly brings into the govern¬ 
ment a yearly revenue of 2M2,000. 
*• If,” adds Mr, Sht*, " this portion of 
the government pix>p6rt-y were superin- 
tendw, and conducted ttpon scientific 
prindoies, there can be little doubt 
^bat the revenue would be twice, if 
not three times the amount.” 

Ail the softs of Uie Uud sppesrtohave 
<N%iBateil ftem (tooomposed rock, 


gneiss,'or claydrou stone, and in the majo¬ 
rity of cases quartz is the largest, and trt- 
qimtly nearly the sols ingr^ient Ijt; is 
very remarkable that tho natural solu of 
Lanka-diva do not contrin mote than be¬ 
tween qne and three per cent, of vegetable 
substances, which may be attributed to tho 
nqtid decomposition occasioned by a high 
degree of temperature and heavy falls of rain. 

“ The most abundant crops are produced 
in the dark-brown loam, which is formed 
from decomposed granite and gneiss, or in 
reddish loam, which is formed from kaboofc 
stone, or day-iron stone. The soils which 
h<ave been found to produce inferior crops are 
those in wltich a large proportion of quartz 
is contained. The soil derived IVom clay-iron 
stone is of a reddish brown colour, and has 
the property of retaining water for u very 
long time, to which may be attributed its 
productive quality. To tho practical and 
scientific agricultnrists, Ijanka-diva afTortls 
abinulaut opportunity for experiment and 
investigation, where tlio soil is in a state of 
nature, and unimproved by the intermixture 
of any description of manure.”—^V. i., p. 142. 

Ceylon is well supplied with spring 
and nver water, and from the magni- 
fiuent j'cmaiiis of tanks and artificial 
lakes, it is evident that tho ancient in- 
habitonts knew how to avail themselves 
of the advantages of irrigation. It is 
much to be regndted that no eflectual 
effort has yet Iwen made to repair those 
gigantic tanks, and re-adapt them to 
their usi'fnl objects. The eonseiiuonce 
is, that iargo tracts, which might lio 
paddy-fields, are now neglected. Sir 
Thomas Maitland, Sir Robert Browu- 
rigg, and Sir Robert W. Horton—all 
active governors—had caused inqui¬ 
ries to be made with u view to the re- 
stoAUon of the tanks, and they all ar- 
rive at the same conclusion, that the 
imdertuking should be carried out by 
govei'iinient. But they never advanced 
beyond good intentions, and the tanks, 
to our reproach, remain in ruins. We 
are liappy to icam that Sir Emerson 
Tenneut, the present Colonial Secre¬ 
tary of Ceylon, whose energy and dis- 
iinguisheil talents are well known, has 
directed bis attention to this subject, 
and we may hope that he wilt be en¬ 
abled to overcome the dfitficnl^es whidh 
proved so repulsive to his predecessors. 
Tlic importance of this qum^uMi may 
be estinuited from the &et, that whim 
in the bigb-.tands, where the apphanees 
for irrigation areattaioabie, the 
grows two, aud often three crops every 
year firota the same field, in the low 
grouintoi where he is depending en the 
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ndny season, be enn only hope to have 
one. 

l!|io origin oftlite name of(*oyb)i 
is, like that of most other roiiutrles, 
only to bo guessed, in its earile!«t 
annals we find it cailed **F!(daM,’' or 
*‘8ielan Dlva''-~4h8t'i», theisiatni of 
Sielan—a very near approximation to 
the present name. In tlio Hindoo re^ 
cords, and by the Oin^leso pre¬ 
sent day, it is called '* Jjauka-Hiva,^’ or 
the island of Lanka. 'tVhatevevbe the 
or^iu of the name of Ceylon, it seems 
strange that the natives call them- 
solves a name which has no a{>parent 
whnextou with it—“.Singjilesc,” or, 
as it is now more often written, "Cin¬ 
galese.” There are two jwdiereea for 
this title, and the more inteUtgiblo of 
the twain is that which traces it to the 
Sings or llaji>oots of India, by whom 
the island was couqucred and the ihio- 
ple namM. The other assigns to them 
a half celnstial, half ignoble origin. It 
stan>s that some Chines; vc-ssids being 
wrecke<l on the coast of CJoylon, tho 
ci“ews were saved, and finding the is¬ 
land fertile, settled there. That shortly 
afterwards the Malabars sent thitlier 
their exiles, by them called Galas, who 
intermarried with the C'hinesc, and 
tliat their descendants, ooiubining the 
iiiunes, called themselves <JhlngaU«.>s. 
This, like much good heraldry, will 
not bear a close examination. It is at 
ont« disproved by the physical eharae- 
toristics of the {leoplc, which arc ma¬ 
nifestly Indian, and without nuy one 
of the Chinese peculiarities, their small 
eliptic eyes, yellow skins, broad faces, 
and flat features. There is, indeed, a 
third theory, which wo presume, be¬ 
cause it is fabulous, is more readily be¬ 
lieved b^ the people themselves. The 
word Smghnbt means the blood of the 
Lion, and they all claim descent foom 
that roytd animal and forest kuig. 

It appears that the earliest account 
we have of Ceylon is derived from a 
Macedonian admiral, named Onesicu- 
1 ns, who lived in the foorih century 
before our CbrUtiau era. It was well 
known to toe Romans hy the name of 
Ta|»rabane. Btrabo telb of its ele- 
phMts; and Dionysius, A.n. 86, de¬ 
scribes these then celebrated animals, 
ae well as toe gems and spices of toe 
island. Coama% an l^ptian mer- 
diaat in the tone of Jnsunmn, that is 
in the sixth eentnr^, describes Ceylon 
u lacg^ engaffed in oomnterce j and 
Maroo F<do, who made it a visit in the 


thirteenth century, speaks of its lyeat 
beauty, and tells of the nilgriins to 
Adam's j*eak. Sir John M^ftndevHIei 
who was there almut two cimtories 
|a!ei% gives a nearly accurate account of 
its dimensions, ilbont the ymir 1^, 
too Tortuguese formed a settlement 
there, and extending their rule along 
the coasd, held posseision fl»< more toan 
a century, when the natives, to escape 
from tludr oppression, orilod in the as¬ 
sistance of a more rising power in toa 
East, the Dutch. In toe year 1668, 
the latter jieople hadejqielled the Por- 
tugues(>, and establishtm toemselTes; 
but their dominion, like that of their 
prtdeco^rs, never extended bt^'ond 
the marithne provinces, which girt the 
island with a belt from eight to thirty 
miles in bn*a<lth; tho remainder of 
the island, and the central kingdom of 
Kandy, remaining all along untouch¬ 
ed. In the revolutionary war, and 
1 ho year 17(M1, we took the Dutch pro¬ 
vinces of Ceylon, and succeesiea to 
them, but in their own districts only. 
We had hardly established our power 
BO far, when wo liccamo ong^ed in 
war, and a disastrous war, wuh the 
King of Kandy. Tlic Kandians are a 
very different people from toe inhabi¬ 
tants of the lowlands and maritime 
districts, who are alone called Cinga¬ 
lese. Although most writers conoetre 
that they are but the mountain and 
lowland varieties of the same race, 
Mr- Birr regards them as of distinct de¬ 
scent, and as, proliahly, the oflsprine 
of Malabars, who hw intermarried 
with the Teddahs, or aborigines of 
Ceylon, They are, at all events, of 
purer race than the people of too shore 
districts, who have, probably, been de¬ 
teriorated by constant assomation with 
the worst classes of the various nations 
who from time to time settled on their 
coasts. 

"The bearing of the Kandians is,” 
says Mr. Sitr, "naughty and erect t toe 
complexion bright bronsc, or brown; 
the eye large, meeting toe obsaweris 
fixedly and undonnUmly; the brow 
high; nose weli-formeo, and promi¬ 
nent; and toe expresrion of too race in¬ 
telligent: while, on toe conttwy, toe 
deportment of toe Oingriese ta amrvila 
and croacldng; toeir coinplexlatt of a 
yrilow brown; the eye> altooa|^ of 
good site, seltomi fully opens, atm en¬ 
deavours to nvend lookup fixedly on 
toe observer; thelnrowismw, the nose, 
less prominent, and not so well formed 


e»lluit of tli« Kaiidian; and ^ ex- B^Itisli subjeHa^ ibat ist to ten Cinga- 
piemton^the coiHttettanoeluuaehti- lose meri^aats^ natives of our pero- 
racter of servile ioar canning.*' 'l%c 'vinccs, and trading under our proteo* 
Kandians have ^own themsdves to be tion. Some of those worOBentliomotritli 
a bold and vigorous people, by their their ears and noses fastened to their 
long resistance to foreign rule, whether necks, suid some made their escape, but 
Portuguese, Butch, orlBnglish. They without eyelids, or maimed in hands or 
arc, liowevcr, cruel and rapadous, and feet. 

we who, to onr honour be it stdd, had An explanation being demanded, 
respected their independence, made no none was given, whereupon the Eng- 
effort to subdue them, until these latter liah guvernur. Sir Robert Brownrigg, 
qualities were signally, and more than marched a force into Kandy, took pos- 
once,.exhibited, at tbu cost of British session of capital and ktn^om, and 
subjeda. The first act of transgres- relieved the people from thetr king and 
tuon—the plundering of some of our his dynasty tor ever, lie was dethron- 
tradcr8..>camc from them. This was cd amidst the cnrscs of his, subjects, 
ibllowed, in 1803, b}’ the massacre of none standing by him except liis Ma- 
a small force which bad surremlured, labur guard, who, however, fought gai- 
onconditions, to superior numbers; the lantly in his defence. A treaty eata- 
men were taken out, one by one, and hlisUnig the British rule was entered 
beheaded, while their ofiicers, grasii- into with the cliicts, and Sri Wikrnina 
ing their pistols, terminated their own was carried oflTa prisoner to the fortress 
existence. In this manner they near- of Vellore, in India, whci'c, after some 
ly all perished. This treat-Jicry was years.—that is in 1832—he died. Air. 
too long unavenged; the Kandians Bunnet, in his book on Ceylon, pub- 
even invaded onr provinces in 1804, lished some years ago, describes him a 
and agiun in 180.5, and the English “ stunt, good-looking Malabar, with a 
governor, content with repulsing, did peculiarly keen and roving eye, and a 
not overthrow them, until auodier out- restlessness of manner, marking un¬ 
rage compelled their ruin os a separate bridled passions." llis only chad—a 
state. They hod a monster king, named son—died in cule in 1843, and thus 
Sri Wikrama, pre-eminent in the annals ebsed his dynasty, and so righteously 
of atrocity, who practised on his own was his kingdom gained' and taken 
people cruelties which, one would iimu possession of by the English govern- 
gino, no nation would long endure, niid ment. * 

of whicli the following fact, being ac- The great strength of the Kandians 
tually but a small part of a single tnins- lay in their forest, their fortresses, and 
action, may serve os a faint example: their want of roads. These difiicnlties 
“ The children,’* as stated in a report are now nearly overcoinc. Roads have 
of the punishments inilicted on the fa- been inado ui various directions, and a 
nutjr of one of his nobles, and which very fine one connects the two groat 
punishment extended to the death of ciiies of the island, Kandy and Cotom- 
seventy persons, “ were ordered to be bo, the distance ^tweeu them being 
decapitated liefoio their mothers faw*, seventy-two miles. Tlie former, which 
and their hc-ads to be pounded, with is on every side (Uiproached by hbh 
her own hands, in a rice mortar, which, mountains, was made directly occessi^ 
to save herself from a diuliolical tor- to our trooiM by a tunnel througU one 
turo and exposure, she submitted to of them, five hundred and seventy- 
attem^. 1 lie eldest boy'shrank from live feet in length, which was com- 
tho dread ordeal, imd clung to his a^o- menced by Sir Edward Barnes, and 
nised parent ibrsabty; but bis young- w'os finished in 1823., This did taueh, 
est broker, stepping forward, encou- not only towards consolidattag our 
raged hiin to submit to his fkte, and military power in the island, but also 

E lMod himself before the oftocutioner, in establishing oar sovereignty in the 
y w^ of setting an example. The minds of the people. One of their 
last^oftho children to behcheaded was legends says, that *<iio /brt^ oower 
an infimt at the breast, ftom which it coaM rettdn the dammtm «/ Keaufy 
was forcibly torn away, and its mo- until a path um fitreed tknugh the 
ther's niUk was dripping iri>iu its inuo- mmmtma." Tlte weird asying is ftiK 
cemt mouth as it was put into the hands filled—British sddiers hold the emital; 
of the grim executtonor.'* In 1814, the highway was made through Ihe 
this tyrant extendwl his ornelties to in^ntshi, but, Idas liMr the uncertainty 





Oracle! die tonneit m we leam* 
baa eoliapsod, and tbe roi^ » now im- 
{Vasiible, 

In iSlf, and airain in 183d, ihc Kan* 
dians excited some (Odposition to ro* 
bel against our rule. Those o&brts 
'were easily put down, and the colony, 
under the superintenii^nceof good and 
> able governors—atnonj^ mom wo 
may name ^ Wiltnot Horton and Sir 
Colin Campbdl, was rapidly improv* 
ing. fn )m 5, Ceylon was t^ooHtitoted 
lUi i^iscopal see, by the title of the 
Bishopric of Colombo, and Dr, Chap¬ 
man went out as the fimt bishop. *• I 
luive come to Ceylon," said he, in 
addi^ing a native congregation, *• to 
live among you, and karn your Ian* 
gUHge; with God's blessing to benefit 
^on, and, with Hb pennisaion, to die 
in your country." it appears that the 
Bisiiopof Coliiiiibo’s life, since the day 
he reached tho island, has been in uni¬ 
son with these sentiments of missionary 
devotion, and his exertions, ns we col¬ 
lect from Mr. Sirr, liave done more 
towards the conversion of the heathou 
than had beonefiucted daring previous 
iHiiiturics by merely nominal (Jlmistians. 

“ Every part of Ills diocese,” say* Mr. Slrr, 
“is viidted cunslantiy by Dr. Cbapman; nn- 
wviiriod in his duty, undaunted by the iear 
of contagion, he visito hospiUl, jail, and the 
unwholesome jungle| scdnioitsiy learning the 
native language, whereby lie may be enabled 
to v^tmmunicate with, and to preach to the 
Cingalese, withont the aid or intervention of 
an interpreter.” 

In 1848, a rebellion broke out in 
Ceylon, wbicb for some time wore a 
senans aspect, and to which Mr. Sirr 
devotes a good deal of hi» attention. 
As he oserlbea its origin, and indec'd 
its termination, in great measure to 
the influenee of a singular superstition, 
it may, in this view, nave a more than 
ordinary interest for die reader t—> 

“To underatand the events connected with 
it clearly," says Hr. Siirr, “the reader must 
remeubiw that Ceylon is the stronghold of 
ttw purest asd moat eHthusiasde Bu^hism; 
and the prieats of tfabTsligiaB have bug been 
ausatiafiedwithagoTemmentovier wlih£ tb^ 
have no contmi, but with wiudbi, undllatelyt 
^y might have emuidKed themselves la 
some nteaawe .oounectod. This coonectiem 
tnis severed when our govem'ioent sarten- 


itered to Uk priests the custody «f tha tooth 
of Buddha, whhdi had ever bew legatded as 
the palladium of Cingahee sovereignty, The 
abandonment of thb sacred ebai^ on the 
part of the government baa been regarded, 
by its present sacenktal guavdiaBi^ only 
as a breach of tatrib auda mark of greats 
rcsiiect, but also as an exbitdtiou of poilBoal 
weakoess btreftrenoe to the anrient 
tfoas brilwe rrferred to, namely, that win- 
ever possessed this sacml reUe sh^«l govern 
the island.”—Vol.p. 848. 

The toorii of Buddha, called also the 
Dalada relict is remarkable in tbo his* 
tory of snjicrstitioin. It is suppusctl 
to have been brought to Ceylon from 
Northern India, in the yearSIO of our 
era; and Buddhists affirm that the 
country which has the gUod fortune to 
possess it will be taken nnder the spe¬ 
cial protcctionof Buddha, and must be 
regaided as a sacretl nation. Hence, too, 
f'oylon is called by tlut Cingalese tbii 
Sacred Island, The popular faitli has 
always been, Uiat Ceylon would never 
bo sulidaed until another |>owoi* hud 
posscewion of the Dnlnda. Afrer the 
Hiippretsion of tho rebellion of 1817, 
Sir Bobert Browurigg secured this re- 
lie, and Dr. Davy, who was at that 
time in Ccyhm, 'thus speaks of the 
infiuenco connected with iC 

“ Hinn It may be remarked, t1i.st, when the 
ndie was taken, the effect of its capture was 
astunisbing, and almost bej’ond tiM eompre- 
hensfon of the enlightened; for now, they 
Biiul, tlie English are indeed masters of the* 
country; for they who powese the relic have 
a right to govern four kiogdoins: this, 8ur 
2,000 years, is the first time the relic was 
ever taken from us. The Portugucso declare 
that, in the sixteenth century, wy obtsliUid 
possession of the relic, which the Cingahae 
deny, saying, tluit when Ctxta was taken, 
tiiu ndk was seercriy rewoveil to SaflVagani. 
'fhey also affirm, that when Kandy wee 
con<iuered by us in 1818, the ndic was never 
surrendered by them to lu, and ttiey con¬ 
sidered it to be in their possession nntii wn 
took it from them by fbreo of arms. Hw 
first odikar also observed, that wltatemr llto 
English nugfat tiiitik of having taken PiUiiil 
Talawe, aodotlter rebel kaden, lahbophiion, 
and in the (^uhm of tho people fat geasrai, 
tho taidiig of the rclie was of iaflnBety mate 
momwit.'”' 

. * 

Tho Dal^ vga rotainod to our pos* 
session frotn until 1847, andwgs, 


' TMsextrseb taheu fra^ Davy’s Ci!yion,ls riki by Mr. Sirr. 
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tloring that period, exhibited by our 
officiafe to the followers of fiwldha who 
eamo to worship it. The Europeans 
who have examined this relic, taae it 
to be a piece of discolored ivory. It 
is slightly carved, nearly two mches 
long, and one in diameter at the bj^{ 
if at alia natural tooth, it was possibly 
an alligator’s, but never belonged to a 
liuinan being. Major Forbes, who as¬ 
sisted at an exhibition of the Dalada, 
thus describes it:— 


On the 29tb May, 1828, the three large 
cases having been previously removed, the 
relic oontain^ in the three inner caskets was 
placed on tlie back of an elephant, richly 
caparisoned; over it was the ra»siuig<$, a 
small octagonal cupola, tlie top of whic h was 
composed of alternate plain and gilt silver 
plates, supported by silver pillars. When the 
elephant ap|)cared coining out of the temple- 
gute, two lines of inagnilicamt elepliants, 
forming a double line in fnmt of llie entrance, 
knelt down, and tints romaiiiod; while the 
multitude of people, joining the points of their 
Augers, raisc^l tlieir arms aixtve their heads, 
and then bent forward, at the same timo 
uttering in full, deep tones, the shout of Sa- 
dhie: this, joined and increased by those at 
a distance, swelled into a grand and solemn 
sound of adoradon. The elephant bearing 
tlie relic, followed by the establishments of 
the temples, with their elephants, also those 
of the cniefs, after proceeding tltrough the 
principal streets of the town, returned to the 
great hungaloe; here the first adikar re¬ 
moved the relic from the back of the elephant, 
and convoyed it to the temporary altar on 
whiolt It was exhilnted. The rich hangings 
were now closed around the altar, and the 
tlireo inner cases opened in tlie presence of 
Sir Edward Barnes, the Governor. The dra¬ 
pery being agiun thrown oiien, disclosed thu 
tooth, placed cm a gokl lotus flower, whirh 
stood on a silver table; this was covered with 
the diflbrent cases of the relic, various gold 
artk-les, and antiijne jewellery, the offerings 
of former devotees.” 


Tho rcHc, we are told, was an object 
of intiaise veneration to the Buddhists, 
aud espeeiaily to those of the Kandian 
provinces, who re^rd it ah the {mlia- 
dinm of their country. ^^6 cap easily 
lieiievo that so solerrm st feeding (uchihit. 
cd by assemUed nmltittides, and aided, 
by such a luagnilicent display, reuderedi 
the ceremony excceiUngly iropoeitm. 
it la, howoTOr, to be lamented that 
rejuWniative of a Christian monarch 
and a' Christian people should have 
ever lent the influence of his presence 


to so idolatrous an institution. The 
religious prejudices of a nation must 
always be respected; but the author!- 
ties should beware that they do not ap¬ 
pear to share them; and no official, no 
soldier should be allowed to attend at 
ceremonies such as we have described, 
save so far as may be needful for the 
maintenance of order. The Dalada 
was held to be of sufficient importance 
to be the subject of a despatch from 
Lord Torrington to Lora Grey, in 
1848; and Mr. Sin* ascribes the suppres¬ 
sion of the rebellion in Ceylon in that 
year, in a good measure, to our havong 
the custody of the relic. We confess 
wc cannot but think that he overrates 
its value in this respect, and we have a 
stron" hope that extending civilisation, 
the wider diffusion of education, and the 
reflected light of I’rotestantism, have 
already done much to dispel its illusive 
powers. This, too, seems to be coun¬ 
tenanced by a fact mentioned by Mr. 
Sirr, that on the restoration of order, 
in 1848, several of the chiefs and of 
the priests proposed sending the Dalada 
to England, to be placed in tho kt^p- 
ing of our (iuecn; but this, as he very 
properly odds, could not be acceded to 
by a Christian government. 

We may appear to have dwelt too 
long upon this topic; bat a ruling su¬ 
perstition is never unimfiortant, and 
there are always occurrences in the his¬ 
tory of a nation which, without an ac¬ 
quaintance with its legends, can hardly 
be comprehended. We find in Mr. 
Grote’s able history of Greece an illus¬ 
tration of this remark, at once so ap¬ 
posite and so just, that we are tempts 
to transcribe it:— 

“ T veuturc, however, to forewarn the read¬ 
er tliat there will occur numerous circum¬ 
stances Jn the after political life of the Greeks 
which Ite will not com{«reliend, unless he bo 
iiiitiatoil into the course of their legendaiy 
aasocialions. lie will not undentand the 
frantic terror of the Athenian public during 
the rdoponnedan war, ou the occasion 
the mutilation of the statues called Hermn^ 
unless he enters into the way in which they 
connected their stability and security vrith 
the domiciliation of the go^ in the s<m; nor 
will he adequately appr^ate the habit of the 
Spartan king on military expeditions, when 
he ofleted his daily public sacrifloes on be¬ 
half of hb aimy aim hb country—'alwaya 
to perform tiiis morning service immediately 
before sunriae, in order that he miglit be be¬ 
forehand in obtaining the favonr of the goda,' 
—4f be be ncAflmiQiar with the Homeric con- 
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ception of Znu, go<ng to net at ntghf, and 
awaking to rise at oariy dava fwm U.o sidf 
of the white>arnie<l 

Having glanced enough at the hiii> 
tory of tbia ialwdi nw, vro tniaf, our 
secure itosaeaaiotij wc have to add a 
word or two ujxjn another subject con- 
ncet-eil with it, and to which'W. ijirr 
devotes a ^xai deal of his attouihMi— 
that is, enusration. To thtise who have 
sosne capitid, smd who are disposed to 
invest it in theruitivatiouof einiiaiuon 
and coffee, Ccylm oflew a fair field for 
enterprise; they are, however, but tljo 
select few. To wjnuj of that very 
very large minority who are longing to 
secK, in a foreign clime, tbo sheiter, and 
food, and fire whicli unliappily, they 
cannot find at home, fleylon oilers at 
this moment advnntu<|es whiclt it is 
cpiite iin]K}rtant should be made known 
in this eotintrv, niui it is to Mr. Sirr 
that we are indebled for having direct¬ 
ed our attention to them. 

Tn the highlands of (fleylon, fl,300 
teet aliove the level ofthow'a, there 
i** all extensive plain called Newera 
Ellia, where the tciiiperalurc of the 
winter months resctiibles the bracing 
atmosjdicre of a line October in Kug- 
latid, and summer combines the genial 
warmth of August with the refreshing 
showers of spring. From Novembm* to 
April, the. tnermonmter is rarely uliove 
(Jo* Fahr.; frosts are not uiifremicnt, 
but snow' is unknown. For nearly the 
year round a fire is desirable. 

"The mil varies, as in (treat Britain, from 
die ricii bmwii to Uie black loam, ami ail 
1 -ingHsh p'^*duc(* fiuctxi'ds in a most luxuriant 
mumier, aitliougb hiUterto tlie farming haa 
been almost entirely hi the bands of tba ua- 
tiv'es, who, notwithstanding their ignorance 
of the sutgect, have amassed large sums from 
the cultivation ofpotatoca, carrots, turnips, 
and other vegetables; their farming imple¬ 
ments not extending bej’ond these sfinple en¬ 
deavours. Many gentlemen, fur tiieir amuse¬ 
ment, have planted English grass, clover, 
wlieat, oats, barl^, beans, peii^ and have 
fbuttd green crops of evmy doMription thrive 
and jieU fa the most extraonlinary man¬ 
ner."'—Vol. i., p, 128. 

ThU temper^ aotto was first Tinted 
by Dr. Davy, i» 1819, and he at once 
annoaticed its healthful attributes. It 


m 

was hewevn*, un(i!t«tt yean after* 
wa^s that even the goveriment avril- 
cd itself of its palpable advantages. In 
I8d9, Sir Edward Barnes, Bie then go- 
venior, made thevillilfeof NeweraEOta 
—now called by the natives the City of 
the Fbin—a convalescent military ria* 
tiou,and the experiment wasidtogethei* 
successful 

" Nothing about Kewera EHia Plain tells 
of the tropics; the bracing «lr enabling Euro- 
pjins to walk out at any hour of ttw day, the 
mental and ixnlily faculties u<on regain their 
lost vigour, tha frame is invigorated, the 
)>a]bd ap^Mitite recovers its tone, and speedily 
tliu ssliow cheek becomes nmodeit, and aa- 
suines liealth s rosegtohue; many a despond¬ 
ing invalid, whose large family and slendat 
means forbade rotum to his native land, h^ 
rutiwii to blesH the day Uto, euuttorlum of 
].rfUika-i]ira was discovemi. 

“ Ibo beantifs of vogeiation also wear a 
familiar as{)oct, as the eye is gladdened with 
floral gifts that appertain esiiecially to tlie 
temiierate aone, aii<-h na rhodudendrotw, tlie 
wldte, guelder, ilantask, and pink rose^treeii, 
violets, sweet-peas, accacia, poodi, ii{iple and 
pcur- trees, witli nearly every fVult and vego- 
tuiile that are pruitiii‘c<i and eonsuinod by us, 
con Im met with in the immediate Uttighlwur- 
hood."—Vol. i., pi\ 1‘20~1. 

The same gowl governor cnnuectcd 
this district with Kandy by the means 
of a wi.'lUmade road. Sir Edward 
Bamea was, indeed, the I'olossus of 
roods in Ccyloa $ for of the many fine 
thoroughfares now there, idinost every 
one was coinmcnced and finisbed in bis 
time. Since this district has become 
the sauitorium of the island, the town of 
Nowcm Elba has very much increased, 
and there is now a churdt there, besides 
the governor's bouse, wi th rcsidcncos be¬ 
longing to the bishop, to the coinman. 
der of the forces, the colonial secretary, 
the other government officials, and hos¬ 
pital ami baiToch^ in which lost there 
18 at all times a detaefaraont of troops. 
To this healthful wid civilised region 
emigrants are invited to come, free of 
expense, with the assurance of a com¬ 
fortable fiirm honso and oui^iffices, all 
fit ibr unroediate occnpfttion. A Mr. 
Baker, an enterprising gentleroan, who 
is desirous^ of forming a settlement 
there, has issued a cireolar, in which 
he puts fojrwaxil the agricultara] ad- 


* G9ed from a revi^ of " Grate's Gnes^" in the Jans No. of oar Ifsgoziae ftsr tbs 
pmnt year. i 
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vantages of this district) and offers what 
must be to many the tempting terms 
above mentioned. The classes to which 
hO' addresses himscilf seem to bo small 
farmers and fiirra<Bervants; and it 
does not appear that he has fixed a 
limit tothe namben he proposes tott^e 
out. Any of our readers who may in¬ 
terest themselves for those who are 
<lispo8cd to emi^te, aro referred for 
all further particulars to S. W. Ba¬ 
ker, Esq., No. 4, Wolselcy-terrace, 
Cheltenham, who h&s, we undei stond, 
already sent out some English farm- 
servants, with a large supply of agri¬ 
cultural implements. Mr. Sin* sub¬ 
mits this gentleman’s plan os being 
well worthy the consideration of those 
who may wish to emigrate. There can 
be no doubt that .a wmemo which oifors 
to emigrants a tree passage to a land 
of beauty and of health, a comfortable 
house, a farm where no tax-man over 
comes, a school for children, and the 
house of ({ml within their remsh, is, in¬ 
deed, worthy of the attention of very 
large numbers in this country. 

“ He," says Mr. Sirr, “ can bpar witness to 
the aiivantages otlured in this mountain dis¬ 
trict fur a £nn>pi'an settlemout; and the only 
matter of astonishment is, that so many 
years of British rule should have elapsed 
l)ofore the attemiit was mode. Newera Ellin 
is a district blessed rvith aiicculiarly salnbri- 
ons climate, and in every way adapted for the 
pi-oduction of those necessaries of life which 
at this moment arc iinporttsl into the colony 
at an enormous ex|K>nse, and capable uf rais¬ 
ing supplies considerably beyond the wants of 
tiie inhabitants, for whicli ready markets 
may be oiitaincd. * The natives,’ says Mr. 
Baker, 'now produce five successive crops of 
potatoes flrom the same land; thus, even from 
their ignorant farming, tlioy adduce a proof 
of the peculiar quality of the soil.' 

“StMk of idl kinds is remarkably cheap; 
and the draught-buifalo is an animal tvhich 
entirely suptwsedes the horse for all heavy 
work, not only on account of his great 
strength, but fnrni the fact of his requiring 
no otW food than pasture. Cows and buf- 
fakMM may bo purchased from 25s. to 40s. 
per head; eiiiecp, from Ss. to 7s.; pigs, from 
Os. to 7s.; fowh, from 7s. per dozen; ducks, 
fnan 128. ditto. Mr. Baker proceei.ls to 
show that, notwithstamling the very fow 
price of stock, fine meat is uiftnown in Cey¬ 
lon, the beasts bdngmuuttehed, andslav^h- 
tered w’ithout discretion. ^Utvongh, In many 
parts of the ishuHl, tl«e calf is permitted to 
take tire wbole supply frm the mother, yet 
not a cheMe has ever been maDufimtured in 
(kiyloii, and butter eetla for ia. dd. per pound. 
K<4w{fii«tamltog tlie abundance and che^- 


neaa of pigs, hams and haeon have never 
been cured; and yet all tlicse articles aro 
consuineil in large quantities, and imported 
from England at on enormous price, clteesej 
hams, and bacon being genecaliy sold at 2s. 
per pound. 

“ AH these articles may be prepared at 
Newera Eliia with the some facility, and at 
one fourth of the cost of these produced iu 
England, and would, therefore, sell at a large 
profit, both fur homo consumption, and for 
exportation. The island is ctiiefly supplied 
by Bombay with potatoes; but those of a 
superior quality now produced at Newora 
Eliia sell at 28s. per cwt. In three anonths 
from tlic planting of the seta, Uiey are fit to 
dig, and one set has frequently been known 
to ]iroducc fifty potatoes. Whc.<tt has been 
cxpcrinieutcd upon, ami the quantity pro¬ 
duced proved intinitciy superior to the seed 
imported; and yet Cej'lon is entirely depend¬ 
ant upon America for the supply of Hour. 
0.its and beans tlirive wi-li, but have been 
neglected, con.<’equcntly the liorscs of tlio 
island arc fed expensively upfut paddy and 
grain. Tlic principal ]M>rtiun of wheat i.s ini • 
ported from India; thus a most <‘Xtenstvu 
marUct is oixm to supply the home market, 
as well B3 that of the Mauritius.’'—Y. i. pp. 
12.'»-7. 

Eo apology is needful for dwelling 
ttpon the d«>tails of so important asiilt- 
ject; but we nmst take care that there 
I.S no niisapprohcnsiun about it. Mr. 
Sirr vouches that till that Mr. Baker 
stales about the climate, circuinstuii- 
cos, and position of the set tlemcml, is 

i )erfect.ly correct; and that there can 
little doubt that the fattening and 
improving of the breeds, both ofcattlo 
and poultry, would be reiminerative, 
as well as the growing of seed and 
green crop.s; but that settlers are nfit to 
expect luxuries, or to make large for¬ 
tunes, but to limit their views to mo- 
derate comforts and an honest liveli¬ 
hood: and that able-bodied and indus¬ 
trious Irish lalmurers, witli their wives 
and families, would do well. 

In the vrarmer regions of the isLand 
the natives are easily independent j 
any one who has a bread-fruit tree, a 
cocoa-nut tree, and a jack-tree, may 
have all his wants provided'for, mm 
nowhere do these trees grow more ra¬ 
pidly, or thrive better. It is said that 
numbers of thc^ Kandians have no 
houses, but live in trees, secure from 
snakes and wild beasts, wiUt, {terhaps, 
the leaf of the Talapat palm to pro¬ 
tect theni firom snow and rain. In the 
foreste of the eastern districts of the 
island there dwells a hoTfly raecr 
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named the Vcddalts, fujpjposed to be 
descendants of the aborigines. They 
are said to Ih’e in trees ^d caves» and 
to subsist u])ou wild fruits and gamoi 
and use rudel^-ioado bows and allows; 
they hold no intercourse with the other 
natives, and speak abingitage peculiar 
to tlu'iiisclvea.~ these are the fon^st 
Yuddaiis, There are, besiiles, the vil¬ 
lage Veddahs, who dwell in fl«;d places, 
and who, a degree moiv. liijeral iluin 
their brethren of the woods, hold coin- 
inivnication, at sUued periods, with the 
other natives who live near their bor¬ 
ders, bartering on these occasions ivory, 
doeskins, andlioncy, tbr bows, aiTows, 
salt, and some few other ptieles; but 
they do not interiuarry with them. In 
the time of the Kundian kings, the Ved* 
dabs paid tribute in elephants' tusks, 
wax, and Imney. They have their 
own hciuhnen, who apportion tlie 
jungles mid liuiiting-croiinds for the 
I'cspectivo iiiniilies. The forest Vial- 
dalis are a bold race: in the rebellion 
of 1617, the^‘ took part against us, 
and from their activity, and acquaint- 
ance with the country, harassed our 
troops a goml deal. 'They arc very 
dexterous in catching elephants, anil 
arc such cratty huntsmen, that it 
is said no wild animal flins from a fo- 
ivst Veddab. 'The hunter creeps softly 
towaril.s the animal, while it is sleeping 
or graaing, and cither shoots it, or 
picreos it to the heart. It is said, too, 
that the Yoddahs have remained a se¬ 
parate rticc for more than years, 
tliat Is'ing, as is supposed, idioat the 
jicriod when they were driven into the 
fuivsts by their invaders. It is, at all 
events, a' sure and singular fact, that 
they have, tbr many centuriei!, retain¬ 
ed 'their |>eculiar language, and kept 
their race unmixed. 

ITie forests and jungles of C^lon 
otier such first-class forms of field- 
sporta, that no work on this island can 
w regarded as perfect that does not 
refer to them. Mr. Sirr has, accord¬ 
ingly, some of those moving aeddents 
wmch have startled the readers of For¬ 
bes and Campbell,* and some new illus- 
trations of the habits and feculties of 
the animals which haunt the woods. 
Thefoliowiug is a well-authenticated 
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instiiBce oi' the memory, as well as of 
the docility of the elepe^t:—. 

‘‘ DaHng the native dynasty, it was the 
practice to tniin efcphante to put criiuJoais 
to death, by tnitnpUug upon them, the crea¬ 
tures being tauglit to prehuig tlie agony ttf 
the wretched audbrera, by crusbi^ the 
limbs, avoiding the vital parts. With the 
last tyrant-king of Kandy this was a fii- 
vourito mode of execution; and as <aie of 
the elephiuit-executions was at the fenner 
i-atdtal during our eojouro there, we were 
particularly anxiotis to test the croatnro's 
sagacity and memory, Ihc animal was 
mottled, and of enormous sUc, and was 
quietly standing, with his keeper seated upon 
his neck. The noble who accompanied us 
desired the man to dismoou^ oud stand on 
one side, 

“The chief then guve tiie word ofooni- 
nianil, onleriug tbn creature to ' slay Uw 
wretch !* The dopliant rais>xl Ids trunk, and 
twincil it as if around a human being; the 
creature then made motions as if he were de- 
pwiting the man on the earth belbro him, 
then slowly raised hla tore-foot, placing it 
alternately npim the qiots where Uie limbs 
of the siifTercr would have been. This he 
continued to do for some iniuntes; then, as 
if satisded the bones most be crashed, the 
elephant raised his trnnk h^i^h above his 
hood, and stood motionless. The chief tlieii 
ordered him ‘ to complete his work«id the 
creature immediately placed one ibot as if 
u{M>u tlie man’s atHiomen, and tiie other upon 
his head, aiipnrently using hfo entire strength 
to crush, and toininato the wretdt's miseiy. 

“ Wiica we Ixiar in luind the monarch 
WOK dethroneil in 181 o, and the animal lud 
never since (hat jierkMl bei'ii called upon to 
perform the barbarous t.-isk to whidi he had 
been trained, f«‘w, we boiicve, will be dis¬ 
posed to caril concernhig the extraordinary 
iutelligciice and memory evinced fay the crea¬ 
ture. ripoce will not permit us to bring 
forward other {natancea to demonstrate our 
oasertioo; but volumes might Im written to 
demonstrate tha elephant’s sagacity and me¬ 
mory, being second <mly to tl^ of man.’*— 
VoL i. pp. 135-7, 

The perils and escapes of the hunt¬ 
ers in Ceylon make what Colonel 
Campbell, we remember, calls *• tough 
stories'*.—storic's nearly as marvellous 
as those of Uulliver or Stnbad, yet 
coming in such a tom, so authenti¬ 
cated T>y colonels and mujon, that no 
prudent man would venture to disb^ 


• “ Eleven Tears in CeyloH." By Major Forbes, 78th Uf^lauders. 2 Voh. Bentley. 
London. 1840. 

**£xeurdons, Adveutnrea and fleki Sports in Ceykni.” By Lioutenaiit-Cejoucl James 
Campbbll. Boone, London. 1843. < , 
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Ueve tliein. Of tbis character is the caltiest taught the'native and his own 
narrative of Colotfel Hardy, given in government the true vako of tEe tree. 
Cotenel Oampbell’s book; afad also the tinder the Dutch, the Portuguese, 
adventure of a private soldier named and in the time of the Kandion raters, 
dones, in die same work. Mr. Siir cinnamon was a governlnentmimoTOly, 
has no talc to rival these, but he has and wm so eontinuedby the British an- 
some anecdotes of stirring interest, thorities until the year 1833, when tlte 
and amongst them the following. The monopoly was abolished, and the large 




gers; long, as we can well believe, the 
most celebrated hunter in Ceylon, and 
who, we ai'e told, had slain more than 
fbortoeii hundred elephants:— 

“Tiie major had shot at an c1epliant,but the 
ball had glanced oif, merely Inflicting a flenh 
wound. The creatun'., infuriated with pain, 
rwacd its trunk, uttering the terrifle trumpet- 
like Bt)iK>al which th:^ always make pn'pa- 
ratory to a charge, Tim elephant seiail 
Uogi'Ts witli the probosds, .and can-ied him 
a short distcunt, then dashed him on the 
ground into a dn'p hole, and trampled uimn 
him, ijrenkiiig liis right arm hi two places, 
and several of his ribs; and it was only the 
Hmull size of the hole into which ho had been 
thrown that saved his life, as thu elephant 
hod not sufficient room t.> use his full strengtli. 
Whan his brolher-spoctstnen came up to the 
major, tiiey found iiim lying senseless; and 
os soon as he recovered his speech, be siateil 
tliat bo was perfectly conscious when the 
elephant both seized and trampled upon him, 
Init that lie know attempting to escape or 
struggling was far worse than futile, tmd 
tliat ho was entirely passive upon principle, 
as he had often reflected upon such an event 
occurring, and had ntsolved to remain per¬ 
fectly statiouaiy'. Wo Injliwe no greater mas¬ 
tery of mind over matter, or resolution, was 
ever recorded titan this.”—Vol. i pp. 194-6. 

Major llogors had many such sin¬ 
gular escapes, and at last closed his 
career of himrds by a form of death 
which it is possible he had never 
thought of. While travelling in the 
interior. In the Juno of 1846, he was 
overtaken by a thunder-storm, and 
killed by lightning. 

In regard to the industrial resources 
of Ceylon, the most important for a 
length of time was the cultivation of 
cinnamon, which was introduoeil by 
the Dutch about^ thirty years before 
our connexion with the nlaud. Be- 
fbre that period, the waty pmrposc to 
which the tree wn^ was, to the 

making of candles tor the kings of 
Kandy, its berries yielding an unctii- 
ons fragrant substance, of which these 
articles were made exclusively fur the 
jialacc. Falk, a Dutch governor, alter 
[KfllSovering lung through many diflU 


the government were disposed of to pn< 
vate individuals, and farmed out to the 
highest Vidder. This was well; but the 
Bovernmont, careful to lose nothing by 
liberality, imposed the high duty of 
two shillings per pound on exported 
dnnainon. In 1842 the duty was re¬ 
duced one-half. This was Ibund to bo 
still too high, and accordingly, in 1848, 
the export duty on the article was fur¬ 
ther reduced to four pence per pound 
colonial chaise, with a duty or three 

J icnco a pound on importution into 
‘higloiid; and under this rcBulation 
the government expect that tmi culti¬ 
vation of cinn.amnn will prove as pro¬ 
fitable as it had been for many a year 
bclbrc. In this there is reason to ap¬ 
prehend they will be disapjiointud. It 
IS always dangerous to interfere with 
n thriving trmle. “Ijct well alone” 
ought, one might suppose, to be the 
maxim of the government, as it is the 
practice of every prudent man. But 
the state.smcn of Ceylon f bought pro- 
per to make exjieriments; and muter 
tht’ir tarappi’ing the cinnamon tr.a<le 
has fallen off more than one-half, and 
what is mon: alarming still, has lie- 
come, to a great extent, fixed in rival 
settlements. The Fast India Com¬ 
pany now cultivate this spice on the 
coast of Malabar, and can sell it 
cheaper than the Ceylon planter; and 
the Dutch in Java, taking prompt ad¬ 
vantage of the high export duty of two 
shillings a pound, imposed by the Cey¬ 
lon authorities, apjilied themselves again 
to the cultivation of tlie shnib, and can 
grow H cheaper, and it appears import 
It into England, at a duty less by one 
iwnny a iiound than our planters in 
Ocylon. 

Coffee is nnotiier of the staples of 
Ceylon, and has b^me an article of 
much speculation since the year 1820. 
It is generally supposed that the eujU 
tnre of the plant was introduced by 
the Dutch from Java, where they had 
carried it on with great success from 
about the date of 1723, when tlmy 
brought seedlings of tiie iilant tkoin 
Mocmi> and formed their nrst planta- 
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tiotts. Mr* Sirr, hbirever* raying ou 
th9 a&th<»it 3 r of some iateUigeot iia* 
tivesi conceives tbnt the piani is iitdi* 
mnoiu in Ceyion, and says that it Imw 
bceo kpown in a wild ‘state in the 
islami for ages past, and th.'a a dctcoc* 
tion of the l^rry has been used by the 
native^ from timeiDiincmorial. Clear¬ 
ing tho jnngle for (Ite tonnation of a 
eoilee estate is a singular pnk-eediog ; 

"'IKt' I'tvit >te]) in tlib ctearamv is buth 
euriuus and iu witness. The 

Uitiuus twing ffwiiwd on the mountain eiitos, 
the cwlios arti set to work ou the forosl trees 
on the ti.«K) of tlw hill, who.««‘ trunks they 
iu>tr-b lialf way through; thiw Wwuriiif' on 
tluir nay up (o the moiintaiussnimnit, upon 
attnliiing whleh the uppermost tr ««>8 are rom- 
jdelely folkitl, and then simultaneously fall¬ 
ing «m those beneath, carry them, with a 
(erriric crasii, in their dnwnwanl course. 
The falling mast, like tl)C aTalancho, fuvreas- 
iiig at eai’li sttp in bulk and weight, aci]uir(.>s 
I're.di impetus in its progress, ovcr|snreriiig 
all ohstiieleH; and thus, with (lie roar <>f 
tliimder, thousiiiids of noble for(>st trues am 
i.dd low in a few senouii.s. 'i'he prii.^-traled 
timber is usually iiiTd and reduced to ashes. 
Tilt* seediiiigs are generally planUni out in 
tho rtiiny M-nsnn, and require constant care 
and attention to prevent them from being 
ov 4 ‘igrowu with w<'eds and jungle grass.’’— 
V’oL i., pp. Id 8 -t). 

In tho year 1840, the onflJ'e exported 
ninountod to one htindrod and aeveuty- 
throti thrmsand Inmdrod and 

ninety-two ewt; wiiile in 1849 it luul 
increased to Ibrty inillions of poniid.s. 

Tho sugar-eane grows in every vil- 
luge; but It is only lately that the cid- 
tivation of it was at all attended to. 
Mr. Hudson, who has somo sugar 
estates near Peradenia, i.s making Ute 
sugar of Oylon a very important ar¬ 
ticle in her cominerci*, and his good me¬ 
thods have been adopted by other plant, 
crs. The colton-trcegrows in Ceylon to 
gigantic size, and is capable, it is said, 
of producing cotton of as tine a quali¬ 
ty as was ever growm. On this im¬ 
portant point, which has hitborto not 
been enough attended to, Mr. Sin' 
cites a report made to the East India 
Company by an American planter^ in 
their aerriee, and to the following 
effect t— 

I am of opiAion, ibmi what T saw of the 
oUroatc, temperature, ant) wH, tlrat Ceylon 
will produce cotton eq»«/ in and 

when the comparatively tmall amoml of 
ci^Uat nxioired is considered, I doubt no^ it 


may cveu produce the article ikan 

we MIN itt AmveieOf where a liirge sum must 
he laid cut fur Isbotir, Aadwln^ the expense 
s.if food ahd ctdthlng is much greats than the 
cost of-htifiartlAg laborer into Opylim, hido- 
pcndently of tfks risk dfk mortsslUy atnong 
tho labotirers, alter they luul hren purcliased.” 

A <'Dmnw»n«'euH'nt has been made, 
and some col ton from .\nu>riean sw-d 
grown in the ndghbimrhuud of Batti- 
calini, but not to any exleut, or enough 
for the consumption of the idund. 'Jliu 
aieka, or, belei-tmt tn-e {Arehtt rate- 
<.7iw), is also of some inquirtance. in tlin 
commeree of t'oyloii, and the I'ldtivti- 
tion of tobacco is e.xtetidlng. (,)iie of 
the grand vogef ablo pnahiets of Ceylon 
is tho ebony tn'c oin/Hmi). 

The colour of the trunk is nearly wiiitiv 
mill the branches, springity aliont thir. 
ty feet fixnn the rot»t, anti elml with 
dark—almost sable—folinge, give it an 
inijKistng, hut a nionniful aspect. The 
W(hh 1 is h.ard, heavy, and inneli vultK.ul 
for Brtielc.8 of furniture. There, is a 
variety called tho C’alanniuder-lree, u 
variegated ebony,which is inon* ]irized, 
and is even more nnijestie. This, how¬ 
ever, like the red s.amial and satinwooii 
trees of the (Joy Ion lbri.*8ts, is now be- 
coining ran*. 

The jiearl iislieries, once a great 
source of wealth in Oylon, are now 
unproductive. In 1798 they proilnced 
X 140,000, while in 1844 they only 
realised <£10.5. The banks, however, 
jure protected, and iiel-sanil inqtleinunts 
which might be made use of to their 
injury, ]>ruhihiled, so that in time the 
fishery may revive. 

There is anethur topic we would 
gladly enter on—that ia, an account of 
the attempts luaile from time to tiinefor 
the ditfii.sion of Christianity in Ceylon; 
but Sir Kmerson Tennunt’sforthconiing 
work may nlforil us a more upproju’iato 
ep{H>rtitnity of examining this ever-in* 
teresting subject. In the nwanttmo we 
must express our imprG.S8ion that Mr. 
Sirr dues not do justice to the efl'orts 
of the Dutch. “ (*ent. per cent." ho 
say.s, «was tiieir faith, gold their obu 
jeet, and nuunmoa their god." Conb. 
incrcial advanta^^os are and ever have 
been the main obyects of parent states; 
but while the Dutch have shown a very 
intelligent regani to these. It must lie 
arlmittod that they have not had the 
reputatiim of giyinjg themselves much 
eoncern for tlm n4iffloas aflvanoeinent 
of the countries with whtdi they were 
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or are connected, and tbeir position in 
JTspan ia to this liour their reproach. 
In Ckiylon, however, they ap^ar to 
’ have acted so as to desurvo our high 
praise. They made considerable wav 
towards the establishment of parish 
schools. They had the Scriptures of 
the New Testament, and a great part of 
Old, translated into the Tamul, which 
is read by tbe Cingalese, and several 
editions of which have b^ printed in 
Madras as W'cll as in Ceylon. 'J'hcy 
introduced their own mooe of public 
worship) and made a rule tliat no native 
should hold any office, however hum¬ 
ble, under their government, except 
he professed to belong to their churen. 
In this last particular they acted in 
accordance with the opinions of their 
day, and perhaps ought not to ho 
judged by the better views of our's. 
It is an undisputed fact, that there are 
considerable numbers of the Cingalese 
who now profess Christianity, whose 
fathers were brought within the pale of 


the chiiK'h by the Dutch, and who, 
with their families, are now accesriblo 
to religious instmetion. Tried hr the 
standard of duty, tills is not niucn for 
a Christian nation in such circum¬ 
stances to effect, but when wo consider 
our own short-comings in a more ad. 
vanced, and more enlightened age, it 
ought to be cnou^ to prevent us from 
speaking of our rrotestant predeces¬ 
sors in Ceylon with anjiihing like con¬ 
tempt. 

In closing hlr. Sirr’s unpretending 
volumes, wc have to thank him for tlic 
useful knowledge with which they arc 
replete. They do not offer the wild 
adventures and stirring accidents which 
amusodus so much in the narratives of 
Forbes and of Campbell—they are 
not such sporting calendars; but to 
any one who is desirous of becoming 
acquauited with the capabilities and 
condition of Ceylon, we can commend 
them a.s, undoubtedly, the best for 
their purpose. 
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254 IM-aarict Tienmjt the Soldier of Fortune. [S«^ 


Gcafiral MoiVM'r, an*l altlif>Hjrh a cari- 
caturo. a perfect likeness. And here 
comes a plan for * nianofinvrinj' a sfJJ*** 
dron by threes Ironi the hjft.’ This 
is better—it U a receipt fur an 
• Oinelettc h la Unssard j’ and here 
■wo have .a love-song, and a moustache- 
paste, 'witli Home hints about devotion, 
and disi-aswl fmjj in horses. Most 
versatile genius, certainly I" and .so ho 
went on, iKieHsionally laughing at niy 
rndc sketchi's and ruder remarks, till 
ho ciinio U) a page hooded " Kipiitation, 
ns practised !>y onicors of the Stall',” 
and followed by a .series of ciiricjitiircs 
of had riding, in all its ni(KHl.s and 
tense.?. The flii.sh of linger which 
instantly colonroil his face soon iit- 
trnctcil the notice, of tlnwe iibimt him, 
find one of the hyst4indiT.s quickly 
anatched the book from his fingers, 
and, the uii'lst of a group ail con- 
vulsed with laughter, proceeded to 
e.vpatiatc ti[>on iny illustvations. 'I'o 
bfl anre, they were nb^urd enough. 
Some were represented sketehing on 
horseback, under sbe,ltcr of an nin- 
hrvlla; others were “ taking the 
depth of a stream" by a “header” 
from their own aaddh's; gome again 
were “ e.\ptortiig ground for an attaek 
in line,’* by a nie,asnrement of the 
rider's own h'liglh over the lieail of 
his horw*. Then there wore ridiciiIoti.s 
situations, such as “ sifting down be. 
fon* a fortrc.s.s," “taking an angle of 
incidence,” and .si> on. Sorry je.sts all 
of them, Iml siifKcicnt to amuse thosL> 
with whose daily nasoci.ation? they 
chimed in, and to whom eertain traits 
of portraiture gave all the xest of a 
IHTSOnality, 

My .shame at the expo.sure, and niy 
terror for its conscfpiemt's, gradually 
yielded to a feeling of tiattcrcil vfinity 
at tho sttccess of my lucubrations; and 
I never remarked that the stalf-odhiT 
hod ridden away from the group, till 
1 saw him galloping back at the top 
of his speed. 

I.S voiir name Tiemay, my good 
follow ?■’ CTied ho, riding closfi up to iny 
siitc, and with an expression on his 
features I did not hnb' like. 

“ Yes sir," replv.sl 1. 

** llttsKir of tin* Ninth, I believe ?" 
repeated be, n-ading from a paper in 
his band. 

“ 'rhe ■same, sir." 

** Well, yonr talentd as a draughts- 
ma^ have procured you promotion, 
«jr Mend j I beve obtainea your dis¬ 


charge from your regiment, and yon 
are now tny onlerly,—orderly on the 
staif, do you mind; so mount, sir, and 
follow me.” 

I sainted him respectfully, and nre- 
pan>d to obey his onlers. Alreaay £ 
foresaw the (lownfull of all tlie hopes 
1 hail been cherishing, and anticipated 
the life of tyranny ami oppre.'sion that 
lay betbre mo. It was clear to me 
that my discharge had been obtained 
solely as a means of punisliiiignic, and 
that l.'Hptaiu l)i.sc:tu, as the oliicer was 
called, had destined me to a piea.sant 
e.xpiiition of my note-laiok. The .Wi. 
vage. exultation with which be wateb- 
oil mo, a.s 1 iiiadi' up niy kit and sad¬ 
dled mj' liom*—the cool in.aliee with 
■whieh he handed mu hack the accursed 
journal, the cause of all iny disasters™ 
gave me. a dark foreboding of what 
was to follow; and as 1 niounteil my 
saddh'j my woeful face and ini.serable 
look brought forth a pin-fect shout of 
laughter fi'om the bystamlers. 

Uapiain Diiuiaus duty was to visit 
the banks of ihe llhliie and the Kslar 
iMnnd, to take certuin measun'meuts 
of diM.ance«, nml obtain neeuraU; in- 
foniuirioii on various minute points re- 
Kjiectiiig the late engagement, lor, while 
a brief announcement of the victory 
would siillice for the bulletin, a <h‘- 
tailed riarr.iiivo of the. event in all il.s 
bearing.? must be drawn iiji for the 
iiiinislerof war, and for this tatter pur- 
]) 0 ,se various st.ill".oliicer? wtus* then ean 
ploved in dilli'rent part? of the field. 

we i.>iMUiil from the fortres-s, and 
took our wayoie.r llie plain,-we struck 
out into a .sharp gallop ; but a.swcdrew 
neai' the river, our passage boeamc so 
ob.sf niott'd by line? of baggage-wagons, 
tumbrils, aud aiiunuiiiiroii.earts, that 
we Were obliged to <K,snionnt and pro- 
eeed on foot; and now I wa? to sec 
for tile first time that dreadful picture, 
whieli, on the day after a laittle, forms 
the reverse oi the great medal of glory. 
Huge, lifters of wouiideil men on their 
way baek to .Strasbourg, we«' drawn by 
si.x or eight horses, their jolting motion 
incri'asing the agony of mifterings 
that found their vent 'in terrific erics 
and scream.?; oaths, yells, and blanihe- 
mies, the ravings of'madness, ana Uie 
wild shonts of infuriated sutfi^ring, fillotl 
the air on every side. As if to give 
tJie force of contrast to this uproar of 
misery, two regimenta of Fabian 
infantry marched past as prvMmers. 
^lest» mst-fidleu, on^ wreioiad-liODk- 
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ing, Uiey ncvfr luiM'd tUwr ejxs ih»m 
the groutiU, but- niaved, or halted* 
^heei<^* or atiKhl at esi-io, im Uiotigli by 
some itupulsu of meelianisiti; a cum 
coupled the wrists of the outer 
one with another, which struck mu less 
a» a iiutasure of swuritj t^'iunst escape, 
than as a mark of ludignit}'. 

Carta and chart Uea with wouuJcjI 
oflicers, in which uften-times the uul- 
foriu of tho enemy apnc-art^l side by 
side with our own, iullowed in long 
procession; ami thus were these two 
great curreuts—tla^ one hurrying fur- 
wanl, ni-deut, high-hearted, and en- 
thnsiustlo; the other returning luniiuod, 
shattered, and dying! 

It was an alFeeting stvno to see the 
hurried ^stures, and Lear the tl‘w 
wonis of adieu, ns they jaissed eaeh 
other. Old commdes wnn woiv never 
to meet again, parted with a little mo¬ 
tion of (he baud; sometimes a mere 
l(K)k WHS alt their leave-taking; save 
when, now and then, a halt would for 
a few Seconds bring the t\vo lines to¬ 
gether, ami then many a btvai/ed and 
ruj^ged clieck was pressed ujKiii the 
faces of llie dying, and many a tear 
fell tnjui eyes bUiodshot with the fury 
of the battle! Wending our way on 
foot slowly along, wcat last «'acUe«I the 
ri\er sidu, and having secured a .smalt 
skiff, made for (lie Kslar Island; our 
first business being to ascertain some 
details resjK'cUng the iiitrcnohmenls 
there, and the depth and strength of 
the stisiam betweam it and the let! bank. 
Di.«cau, who was a rlislinguisluul officer, 
rapully ]>u.s.sesscd himself of the princi¬ 
pal facts lie wauled, and then, having 
given me his iHirtfolio, he .seaUsl him- 
srdf under the .shclti’r of a broken 
wagon, and ojiening a napkin, bt'guii 
his breakfast otf a portion of a chicken 
and some bread,—viands which, [own, 
more than omu* made lay lip.s water 
as T watched him. 

You’ve eaten nothing to-dav. Tier- 
nay ?“ askcsl he, as he wip<'d his lips, 
with the air of a man that feels satiHfied. 

" Notbiug, inoncaiHtainu,'‘n'pUeil I. 

*• That’s ood,” said he, shaking his 
head ; a soldier cannot do his duty, 
if bis rations be negleete^ ^ I have al- 
w:ayf mauitoined the j[>rinclpie: Iiook 
to the men’s necosaanos-—take core of 
tlwar food and clothing, ts there any¬ 
thing on that bone thero ?** 

“ ifothing, mod capitaine.” 

"Tm^iorr}' for it; 1 meant it jS»r 
you; jput op that bread, and the re- 


maiiHlcr of tiiat iia.sk of wine. Boor- 
d.>aux is not to be luul eveiy divy. W4 
shall want it for sHWK«r, Tieniay*." 

i did aa L was hid, woitdoriug not a 
little why he said “we,” wing how lit¬ 
tle a sliaU’ I iH'cupicd in tliu oo-jwrt- 
ncry. 

••Always la* cart'fu! of the Mtarow 
oil 0 cum][augii, Ticrniiy--~no squander¬ 
ing, no waMc; llmfs one of itiy prin- 
ciplc.-^,’’ s-ald lie, gravdy, a.H he watched 
me while I tied up the bread juid wine 
in tiio napkin. “ You'll schiu m'c the 
oilviuitagt' of serving under an old sol¬ 
dier.” 

1 Confess the gii'at iH'iiefit luid not 
already struek me, but I held my j^ieace 
oud \v.aited; meanwhile ho couUuuihI--. 

“ I have studifil my profession from 
Illy boyhood, and one tiling I have ac¬ 
quired, that all exiicriciKO has con¬ 
firmed, the kiiowied^S that iiicii must 
neither be taxed la'yoiid tlieir ability 
nor their endurance; a Fnuich sohlior. 
after all, inhuman} eh, is’lnotso?” 

“ I ftvl it mo-st profuimdly, iiion ea- 
pituine,” n'}iHc<l f, with my hand on 
my t*ui|ity .<.toniacli. 

“Ju*!* so,” rejoined he; “every man 
of sense and di.scretion must confess it. 
Happily for you, (uo, 1 know H: ay, 
'J'ieriiay, 1 know it, and practise it. 
When a young fellow luis acquitted 
liiiuM-lf to my satisfaction during tho 
day—not that I mean to say that the 
]H*rformanoe has not its fair sliurc of 
activity and zeaL-wheu ovcniiig eomiia 
and stable duty finished, anus biuiiish- 
cd, and iu-contrc-iucnts clctuied, what 
do you think T say to him?—eh, 'fier- 
nay, just guess now V'* 

“ I’robidily, sir, you tell him ho Is 
free to spend an hour at tho canteen, 
or take hts sweetheart to the theatre.” 

“ ^^’’hat! more fatigue I more ox- 
liaustioii to an aln*ady tired amt worn 
out natiin* 1" 

“ I ask pardon, sir, I see I was 
wrong; but I had forgotten how tho¬ 
roughly tile iKior fellow was done up. 
I now MU.' tluit you bild him to go to 
bed.” 

“To bed I to twill Is it that he 
might writhe, in the nightmare, or «u& 
for agony from craoms ? To bed afW 
fatigue filte this! No, no, tleraay; 
tliat was nut tho school in which I was 
Viroiight up; we were teu^t to think 
of the men under our command; to tie- 
member that tlmy had wants, syrapo- 
thica, hopes;, fears, andemot^u uka 
our own. 1 tell him to seat himself at 
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tnWe, and with p^* infei and pa* 
pDr beibws him, to writo up tho lilauks. 

1 8e« vou don't '<}uiU‘ aiwiorstand^ ir.e, 
Ticrnav, w to the meaning of the 
' 2 >hriis<**, hill 1 11 li-t yoa intotlM* seciyt. 
You have lifon kind enough to give 
me II ]»H'p lit yonr note-bofik, nnd you 
ahaU in I'cturn have ii look at mine. 
Open that volinnu, sind ix-ll me Mrliat 
yon find In it." 

1 olK'yoil the ilireetion, and rviul • at 
the top of a fMigi! tlu- wuiiIh “ Skele¬ 
ton, ath Prariul," in large eluiraeters, 
followed by Ptiveral isolriU-d word;*, de- 
noting the strengtii of a brigade, llie 
imtnber of gun;* in a lialu-ry, the depth 
ufttfuwio, the Inighl of a piirajad, ami 
Mieh like. 'J’heMr were iisoally lol- 
lowed by a lloiirisli of the j)en, or 
aeuietiiiie!i l»y the wonl •• iioin.*’ whieh 
Kingiiiar nionosvllable .alwa};! oe* urrefl 
at the foot of the page>. 

** Well, have \(;u eaiiglit the key to 
the cinluir ?" said lie, aft<*r a pan.-e. 

“ Not quite, ;iir,’’ said I, jMimleniig ; 
“ I can pereeive that the ehief facts 
atand nrfiininently forwaixl. 'o a fair, 
round iiaml; I <*an also cness that the 
tloiirisiuat may Im spm' s left tor de¬ 
tail; but this wont “ iiom." pUKsdes ntu 
eiaiipletely.” 

“ (inile eoiwl, as to the fin^t part," 
said he, apppoiiiigly ; “ and as to the 
mysterious iiiono''yilahle. it is nothing 
more than an abbi'eviation for ‘ Honi- 
baste,' whieh is atwa\.s to be done to 
the taste of ouch particular command- 
ing ollieer." 

“I |K*i’ccnvc. sir," said I, qnicklv; 
“ like the wadding of a gun, which 
may increase the loudness, but iievi^r 
ulFoetthe strength of the shot." 

« P«visely, Tiernay; you have hit 
it ('.xactly. Now 1 ho}H< that, with a 
little praetire, you may la* able to ae- 
qnit. yoinwlf n's|H'elably in this walk; 
and now t.o lK‘gin our skeleton, 'i'urn 
over to a fresh page, and write a.s E 
dictate to you." 

So .sating, ho filled Ida pijm and 
lightcsl U-, and disposing his limbs in 
an attitiule of perfect- ease, lie bi'gant^-. 

, ** 8th Thennidor, luiduight—twelve 
battalions, and two batteries of field— 
boats and ra{ls~KslaT Island—slock- 
aihM—eight gnus—Snnbiau mfuntry—. 
aharp finng, and a doiuish—strong 
ettrrent—ftoimsh—deiiichmcnt of the 
a8th carried down ~‘Boni.' Let me 
see it iiow~,1hI 1 right—nodiing could 
1)0 lielt.T—nrowed. llie 10th, 43th, 
and 48th landing to'^>d>cr <—more 


filing—fiourtsb—first gan captured— 
Bom—bayonet charges—Bom. Bom. 
—throe guns taken—Bom. Bom. 
Bom.— Swabsin retreat—fiourish. Tlie 
britlgc eighty loiscs in length—, flank- 
ing fii'e—■heaty loss—fiouiisli.” 

You fjo a little too last, inon Capi- 
taino," «ml I, for a sudden bright 
thought just flashed across me. 

“ Very well," said he, shaking the 
ashes of his piiie out ii[»{)n the rock, 
“1)1 lake inv doze, and you may 
awaken me when you’ve filled in those 
details —it will he, a very fair exercise for 
you and with this he tlux'W his Imnd- 
keif iiir-f over his face, and without any 
other prejairation was soon fast asleep. 

I own that, if I had not been a si«!e- 
(ator of tin; action, it would have Iuh'U 
veiy ilitlicult, if not impossible, for 
me to draw up anything like a lUUTa- 
tiie of it, fisnn the meagre details of 
iho eapt iiu’s note-book. My jicrsoo- 
al obsiTvations, however, assisted by 
an easy hnuginution, suggested ipilte 
cnotigii to luiike at least a plausible 
sr,or>-, nnd 1 wrote away witliont iin- 
|h‘dhn{‘i)< and bait till 1 came to that 
part of the. netion in which the retreat 
over the bri<lg«‘ eomincuccd. There I 
sl^»p[s;d. Was I to remain satisfied 
with such a erudi> and nnu-sided oxplu- 
iintion as the note-book atlbrded, and 
merely '•ay that the retreating l‘urcc.s 
weiv liarassi'd by a .strong flank fire 
from oiir batteries ? Was I to omit 
the whole of the great ininiicnt, the 
oeenpation of tlu* “ Fels lurel," and 
tin* damaging tlisehurges of gnape and 
romul sliot whieh pUinged through 
tile eiDWikid ranks, and ultimately de¬ 
stroyed the bridge ? Could [—to use 
the phrase so jiopular—could I, in 
the “ interests of truth,” forget tlio 
brilliant achievement fif a gallant band 
of heroes who, led on by a young hussar 
of the yth, threw themselves into the 
“ KeU Iiwel,” routed the gan'isou, cap- 
tnreil the artillery, and direi'ting its 
fire ujKm the n*tiring enemy, contri¬ 
buted most es.so»tially to the victory. 
Ought 1, in a ^ivl, to suficr a name 
so associated with a glorious action to 
Milk into oblivion ? Should Maurice 
Tieniay be lost to fiime out of any ne¬ 
glect or false shame on my jiart? Forbhl 
it all truth and justice, cnod I, as 1 set 
myself down to relate the wlude adven¬ 
ture most rirnimstantially. Looking 
up from time to time at my officer, wlm 
slept soimdly, I sufFored myayf to di. 
late npoii a theme in which soniehoWf 
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X telt fl, :a)ore tban ordinary degree of 
interest. The more I dwelt upon the 
incident^ tiie more tnilliaitt awl striking 
did It seem. I jke the appetite, wUm'Ii 
till! proverb tells us comes bv eating, 
my oiitbusiasui grew under indulgence, 
so that, had a little m{»re tiim- Ih-cii 
grunted me, I verily believe I '■iiould 
have forgotten Munntii altogether, and 
coupled only Maurrcc Tiernay with the 
p.'issage of the Hhine, and the cupliin^ 
of the fortress ofKehJ. Fortunately 
Captiiiu Discau awoke, and cut short 
my histurio n»collectt(>ns, bv asking mo 
how much I hiul done, and telling me 
to read it aloud to him. 

T accordingly l«*gjin to rend my nnr- 
r.itivv .slowly and dolil.tu-atelv, thcn’bv 
giving myself tiiw to think what t 
should bt'st do when I caiw* to that 
]iart which became pinvly perwmul, 'I'o 
omit it iiUogether woithl have been 
dnngefous, as the siighti'st glance at 
the mass of writing wonhl have shown 
the d{‘Ception. Then* was, then, no¬ 
thing left, but to invent at tlie moment 
another version, in which Maurii'u 
'J’icrnay never oecumsl, and tlio inci¬ 
dent of the Fels Insel should (iguve as 
unobtrusively as possible. 1 was always 
a butter hnprovi.satoiX’ llian amamieu' 
sis; so that wlthonl a moment's loss of 
time 1 laskioncd a new and \cry dif¬ 
ferent nuriMtivu, and det.-iiling tiio 
battle tolerably aecurately, minus the 
shaiv my own hennsin had taken in it. 
The captain made a few, u very few 
eoiTcctions of my style, in which the 
“flourish" and “bom" iigumd, js-r- 
liajrs, too cons{)icuoii.sly; am I tiien told 
me fmukly, that once upon a rime he 
Inul bciiii fool enough to give himself 
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groat trouble in ftnming there kind of 
re^Morts, but that having aervwl lor a 
short |H>riixl in the “ buKain" of tlut 
minister of wav. ho liad ieaimed better 
—” In fact,’ sai!! Iw, “a distm’t re- 
port is never read! J^une huiidivils of 
tlu'in reach tlio ofliev of the minister 
every day, ami im! safely de{>ositiMi in 
the “archives’ of tlic dc(iavtmuut. 
They have ail, besides, such a family 
rcseniblunet!, that with a few ehangi'S 
in the name of the coiiimanding otHcer, 
any battle in the. Nelhci lands would 
<lo Cipmlly well for one fought bevoiul 
the Alps! riinct* ( lu'came ingiii|||ut(Hl 
with this fact, 'i'icrimy, 1 have lie- 
stowed less pains n|Hm th(> matter, and 
usually deputeil thv; task to some smart 
oitleriy of the statU ' 

.So, thought I, I have Imen writing 
Itisbny fia* nothing; and Mauriif Tiio’- 
nay, the real hero of the passage of 
this Hliine, will be tnmscisrded and im- 
romembered, jnst for wjuit of one ho¬ 
nest and impartial scribe to trausiaii. 
his name to i>o.stcrity. 'fhe rcIlM-rion 
was not a very etusouriiging one; nor did 
it si'rve to lighleu the toil in which I 
pas-ed many weary hours, otspyiug out 
my own {^'eiotis nianiiM'ript. Again 
and againniiring that night <]iil 1 wuu- 
der at my own diiru8eui‘sa.-.agnin and 
again did I eni'sc the jn-olix accuracy 
of a deseription that eosl such labour 
to reiterate. It was like a speciea of 
{MM-lleal Justice on me fur my own am- 
plifieaLtoiin; and when the dav bruki>, 
and I still sat at iny table writing on, 
at the third copy of this pivseious do- 
eiimeiit, 1 vowed a vow of brevity, 
siiould 1 ever survive to indite similar 

compositions, 
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It waa in something Ie.sa than a witek 
after, that I enteivil ujmjii my iww 
career as onlerly in tlu; stall’, when I 
began to believe myself the most mi. 
serable of all human beings. On the 
sadiUe at sunrise, I never dismoiiiitcd, 
except to cariy a measuring-eluiiit, 
“to stop distances," mark out on. 
trenchments, and then write away, for 
hours, long enormous reports, that 
were to be models of caliigraphy, neat¬ 
ness and-ek'gunce—and never to Ixj 
read. Kotfalug could be less like sol- 
dicriog than the lite 1 led; and wtpt; 


it not for the clunking sabre I wore, at 
my side, and the jingling spurs that 
ilci-oratcd my heels, I might have 
fancied mv self a not ar}’'s ctcrE It was 
part of iieiHirai Moreau’s plan to 
strengthen thiMlefcnces of Kebt tadbre 
he advanced fartlicr into Germany; 
aud to this end repairs were iK'gun 
upon a Une of earth-wot^, s^at 
two leagues to riie narthwanl of the 
fortress, at a small village mdhHl 
“Kkheim." In this miserable little 
hole, one of the dtv^arlest spots hns- 
ginable, wo were <iuartcred, with two 
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,«ompasutfa of «ape«ni" ami some of 
the vagoa-tnuui trendiin|;f 
carting earth, sinking irellB, atiu in 
ikot eitgaeml in »vei*y kind of iaboar 
save that Vhich m-med to be charac- 
teristie of a siildier. 

I itred to think that JSTancv and the 
riding-tichool were the most utenry and 
tiresome of nil deatinieH, but they were 
cnioynicnta and delight compared with 
thw. Now it very" often ha])pens in 
life, that when a man grows diri<^ontCllf•. 
ed and dissatifdied witli mere monotony, 
when he chafes at the sameness of a 
tiresmnoand unexeiting <>xist«>neo,_hc 
is rapdly approaclting to some critical 
a eventful point, where actual ||M>i’il 
and real dangei* assail him, and imin 
which he would willingly Ixiy his esenpo 
by falling back upon that wearisonu) 
and plodding life he had so often de* 
plored iHjfon*. This case was my own. 
Just as I hiut Convinced myself that I 
was exceedingly wnttched and miser, 
abhs I vfTis to know there .ire worse 
things in this world than -l life of men', 
uniform stupidity. I ti-as wailing emt- 
aidc my c»])taiii's tloor for orders one 
morning, when at (he tinkle of his little 
hand.hell I eutci'cd tlio room wlieiv he 
sat at bwakfast, with an o|)0n desputeh 
liefon* him. 

J'Tieniay," said he, in his usual 
quiet tone, hen- is an onler Inmi the 
adjutant-guuendftiNuiidyou haek under 
alt escort to head-([uartors. Aiv yon 
aware of any r<*ason for it, or is thm-o 
any charge against yon which warrants 
thw V" 

“ Not to my knowledge, luou eajii- 
tuiue,** Bui<l 1, trembling with fright, 
for I well kiunv with What s«-verit.y di..- 
ciplinc was exoriTsed in that army, ami 
how any,even tho slightest, iiifraclioas 
met llie heavii'st ]HMiiiltic.s. 

'• 1 have never known you to pillagi',” 
ContiniK'd he; “ have lu'ver seen you 
flrink, nor have you been disobedM-nl 
while undta* my command; yet this or¬ 
der could not be issued ou light gruuuds; 
thero must be some grave atn'iisation 
agiuost you, and in any case you mu.-.t 
go; thoi^eforc artaugo all ia*y papers, 
put Gvm^tlung in due order, and be 
ready to return with two orderly.*’ 

** Youll give me a good character, 
mon capitaiue," iwld I, trembling more 
than ever—you'll say wlmt you can 
for me. I'm sure.” 

** WiiUagly, if the general or chief 
were heiv,‘’replii>dhe; “but that’s not 
so* General Moreau is at StrasWirg, 


It is Oetmed fteguier is in ' eominand 
of the army; and unless specially an. 
plied to, 1 could not ventuit* upon the 
liberty of obtruding my opiuioa upon 
hiuu” 

‘‘Is he 80 severe, sir?” asked I, 
timidly. 

“ 'ine general is a good diseiplina- 
mn.” said he, cautiously, wrbilo he mo- 
t.ion<*d with his haiui towards the door, 
and ac(!(ipttng the hint, I retired. 

It was evening when I nv-entered 
Kehl, under an escOTt of two of uiy own 
regiment, uud w.*ts conducted to the 
“ Sidle do Polici\” At the d(^r stoofl 
my ohi corjioral, whose malicious grin 
JI.S I alighted re.vcah'd tho whole story 
of my arn‘8t; and I now know the 
charge that would be pndeiTcd against 
me—a iieavier there could not be made 
—was, “ disobeilieiicc iu the field." I 
slept very litth; th.'it night, and when I 
did close my eyes, it was to awake with 
a sudden start, and Indicve myself in 
jaiistmee <>1’the eoart-martial, or listen- 
lug to Jiiy sentenn*, as n*ad out hy the 
Pmsideiit. Towiirds day, however, 1 
sunk into a heavy, deep slumber, fi'oin 
which 1 was nronscal by tho leveilleo of 
the iMirnteks. 

1 had Imrely time to (Irt'ss when I 
•was summoned before the “ Tribunalo 
Militaiiv."—a sort of jH'rniancnt court- 
martial, wliosc sittings wci'o held in one 
of the ehuwhcs of the town. Not cvihj 
idl the tori-or of my own p«*carion.s 
]>osit.ion could ovmvome the <‘ilcet of 
old pivjudices iu my mind, as I saw 
iiiyswf led up the dim aisle of the 
chnr»-h towards the altar rails, withit) 
which, around a large tabic, were seated 
a luimbor of odioers, whose manner and 
iH'uriiig evinced but little ixtverenee for 
the sacred chaivicter of the sikjI. 

i>talioned in a group of |»oor wretches 
whose wan looks ami anxious glances 
tijld that they wen* pri.soners like my- 
Mif, 1 had time to secs what was going 
funvanl arouud me. The President, 
who alone wore' his lutt, read ftom a 
sort of list before him name of a 
pnsouer and that of the witnesses in the 
cause. Ill an instant they were all 
drawn up and sworn. A fewqucstionsibl- 
lowed, rapidly put, and almost as nqnd. 
ly replied to* The misoiier was called 
on then for his de^ee: if this occu- 
pied many lainutes, he was sure to be 
interrupt^ by an order to be iMief. 
Then ctame the command to “standi 
by;’* and after a few sei'onds consul* 
t^ioa together, in whicli many times a 
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burst of laug^r might be heaivJ, tiu' 
uourt upon the setitenw, k*- 

curded oi^ngntHl it, and thou 
ed with jthu next case. 

If nothing m tljc jn'oeedTm* im¬ 
posed ivvercnct' or rvspw t, <hoiv was 
that in the despatch whii-h suggested 
terror, for it wjis plain to sco Uiat the 
Court thought moit; of the cost of their 
own pixu-ious luinutea tliau of the xieiM 
of those on whots* fate they we«j lUs 
ciiliug. 1 was sntth-iently near to hear 
the charges «d’ those were arraign¬ 
ed, and, for the gii'ater imtulao', tlu-y 
wei-e all alike. rUiagu. iii one liirm or 
anoihcF, was the luiivei'sal utHuhiing; 
anil from tlic huriiiug of a peasant's 
cottage, to the (belt of his dog or his 
“ pomet," all came under this he.ul. 
At last came number 82-.“ Maurice 
Tiernay, huswir of the TSintli.” 1 
6tep\x-d fopwaixl to the ridls. 

“Maurice 'i'ierimy,”mad the Pn'si- 
dent, hiiiTiedly, “ aceiise<l In Louis 
Giutssiii, corjHrt’nhd’thc Mime regiment, 

* of wilfully dcMU'tiug his jiost wliile 
ou duty in the field, and in the face 
<»f direct (mid's to the contrary; in- 
ducing others to a simitar bmach of dis 
cipline.’ Make the charge, dausisiii.’’ 

'rhe corporal sti-ruicd forward, aud 
licgan— 

“We were statunnal in detachment 
on the bank of the Rhine, on the even- 
iug of the 23nl —— ■*' 

“ The Court, has too many duties to 
lose its timo for nothing," iuterrupUsl 
I. “It is all true. I did desert my 
post; 1 did di.*oU*y orilers; and, sec- 
mg a wi'ak point in the enemy’s line, 
attacked aud carried it with .suetsiss. 
The cluirge is, therefore, admitted by 
tuc, and it only remains for the Court 
to decide bow tar a soldier's aeal tor 
bis country tnny Ih; deserving of pu- 
uishnuiot. "Whatever tlus result, one 
thing is perfectly clear, Corporal Gaus- 
sin will never be indicted for a similar 
luisdemconoar.** 

A murmur of voices mtd suppressed 
laughter followed this impertinent and 
not oviur discreet sally of mine; and 
the Prosidont calling out, ** Proven by 
acknowledgment," told me to “ stand 
by.” I now fell back to my former 
place, to bo interrogatcil by my com¬ 
rades on the result of my examination, 
rmd hear their exclamations of sur- 
foise and terror at the I’atthneMi of my 
conduct. A little reflection over the 
circumatant^s would probably have 
brought me over to their opHUoa,,art(l 
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shown me that 1 liad jgratmtoUslv 
thrown away an uj^porturnty of self- 
df'iciu'uj but my tcm}i«t’ couM not brook 
(he indignity of listening to the tire¬ 
some accusatiou and Uh- stupid nude- 
volcucc of the corporal, whose hatred 
was excited by the intlucncc I wielded 
over my comrades. 

It was lung [last noon ere the pro. 
coedings terminated, for tlto list Wfla a 
fuU one, and at length the Court rose, 
appaii'iitU not sorry U> oxcliauge their 
tm-somc duUes fur the pleiisntit oflleca 
of the diiuter-table. No sciitcuces Imd 
iHicn proiiuuneed, but one very striking 
iueident seemeil to shadow forth a 
gloomy future. Thm*,, of whom I was 
one, were marchi.'d oil*, doubly ^ardwl, 
liefort'. the ivst, and confinod m se{Ht- 
rat*' cells of the “ SiiUe," where (^vory 
pix'cuiitioii Against esea|Hi too plainly 
showed the iuijiortaiicu Attiichcd to our 
sate kis'piug. 

At about eight o’clock, as I was sit¬ 
ting oil my 1m*(1 —if that im'lhiLsl plane 
of wood, worn by the form of many 
a former jirismier, could deserve tbo 
iiniiie—a fserjeant entered with the 

K 'isoii allowiuiee. of brtwl and water. 

e plaeeil it beside mo without spt'ak- 
iiig, and stuuil for a few second.s 
giixbig at me. 

“ What age art thou, lad?” said he, 
in a voice of couipassionato intorosf. 

“ SomotLIng over fifteen, J believe," 
replied 1. 

“ Hast lather and inotlmr?" 

“ Roth aiii dead!" 

“ Uncles or aunts living?" 

“ Neither." 

“ Hast any Iriends who could help 
thwi?" 

“ 'I’hat might dfc]H*nd on what the 
uccasluu for help shouhl prow, fur 1 
have one friend m the world.” 

“ Who is he '? ” 

• ‘ Colonel Mahon, of the C uraissiow. ” 
“ I never hoard of him—is he hore’?" 
“No; 1 left him at Nancy; but I 
couhl write to him.” 

“ It would be too late, much too late.” 
“ How do you mean—too lata?” 
asked I, trumbiingly. 

“ tiecause it is fixed for to-morrow 
evening,” replied be, in a low, hoiita- 
tittg voice. 

“What? the—tbe» " Xcould 

not say the word, but merely imitated 
the inoriou of presenting and firing. 
Ue uoiided gravely in acspuesoencc. 

“ What hour is it to take place.?” 
asked X. 
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** A(Utv pam-fe. TIm* wn- 

tc^«j mast bo simiwi by G<*!U‘val Ib-r. 
tbujT, ftml lie will not bo here belbiv 
that time." 

“It would be too late, thim, sor- 
jennt/’ sniil I, inusinjr, “ far too late. 
Still 1 shoiilfl like to write thejetor; 
1 would like to tlmiik him for his kind¬ 
ness ill the past, and show him, too, 
tliat I haie not iHum either unworthy 
or ungrateful. CotiMyoti let niu have 
piijmr and jK-n, wrjount ir" 

“ I «au venture so far, lad; but I 
cannot let thee iiave a light; it is 
against orders; and during the day 
thoii’lt bo too strictly watched.” 

“ No matter; let me have the paper 
and I'll try to scratch a few lines m ihe 
dark; and thoii’lt jiost it for me, ser- 
jount ? I ask thee us u hist favour to 
do this.” 

“ I proinise it,” said he, laying his 
luinil on my shoulder. Afti'r standing 
fur a fiiw iiiintUes thus in silciicc, Iw 
started sutldenly and left the cell. 

I now tricil to eiit inv : hut 

although resolved on lioliavnig w'illi a 
stout and unhiuehing eouragt; through- 
out the whole sad event, I could not 
swallow a iiioulhful. .'V sense of chok¬ 
ing stopjH'd mo at every at tempt, and 
even the water I eotild only get down 
by gulps. Tilt* cHurts 1 made to bear 
up seeiiuul to have eiuised tv si>eeies of 
hysterical exeilenieiit that net uaily rose 
to the height of intoxieation, for I 
talked away loudly to mysell*, laughed, 
mid Sling. T even jested and luoekeil 
myself on this sudden termination of 
a ejiiver that i used to autieipale as 
stored with future fume and rewards. 
At intervals, J have no doubt that iiiy 
mind wandered far beyond the control 
of reason, hut us eonstnnlly came back 
again to a fUll conseiousucss of iiiy 
melancholy position, niid the fate that 
awaited me. 'I'he noise of the key in 
the dour sileiuvd my ravings, and 1 
sat still and motionless as the st'rjuant 
entered with the jwn, iuk, and jmjujr, 
which he laid down upon the kni, and 
tlieii as silently withti^w. 

A lung interval of stupor, a state of 
dnwy half cunseiousn.Ms, now emne 
oyer me, from which 1 aroused myself 
noth great dlfhculty to wi-ite Uxe few 
lines 1 destined 1«V Cohmtl Mahon. 
I reniendiercven now, long as has been 
tlm space of years since that event, fiiH 
M it has been of stimug and strange 
inciitents, I remember nieefrctly tho 
thought which flashed across me as I 
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aat, pen in'hand, befori* the pa]K‘r. It 
wa.i the notion of a certain resemblance 
beiween our actions in this world with 
tluj characters X was about to inscribe 
upon that pajwr. Written in darkness 
and in douot, thought 1, how shall they 
appear when brought to the light! 
I’erhajM! those I have deemed the best 
iiinl fairest shall seem hut to be the 
weakest or the worst I What nwifl of 
kiiuhicss to forgive the enors, and of 
jiatlcneo to enihm! the ignorance 1 At 
last I liegan:—^los Colonel, —For¬ 
give, I pray yon, the errors of these 
liiu'.s, iHniiicir in the darkness of my 
and the night before niy death, 
'riiey nif written to thank you ere I 
go henee, and to Jell yon that the |)oor 
heart whose. b(‘:iting will soon l«i still 
Ihrobhed gratefully lownrdsyou lotlie 
la'-t! 1 have bucii senti'iiced to death 

for a lire.'ich of diseipline of whteii I 
was guilty. Had I failed in I he acliieve- 
nicnt of mr enterpri.se hy the bullet of 
.HI eiiciriy, they would have named me 
with iioiiour j but 1 have hud the iiii.s- 
fortniiu of .sueee^s, and to-moiTow am I 
to pay its peiuiltv, i have the satisfiU'- 
lifm, however, ofkiiowiiigtliat mysharc 
ill tluit gieiU day can neither he denied 
nor eviidetl; it i.s already on reconl, 
and the tilde may yet come when my 
memory will he vindu'iiled. f know 
not if tlie<e lines he legible, nor if I 
have en)ssed or recrossud them. If they 
are blotted they iiro not mvte,areha\e 
done, it, for I buve a firm neavt .'iml a 
good courage ; ami wbon the moment 

coi«e,s-”; hero my hand trembled 

so miieh, and my brain "row so dizzy, 
that 1 last the thread of my meaning, 
ami merely jotted dowui at random a 
few w'ords, vague, nneoniMictetl, anti 
nniiitelligihle, after which, and by an 
effort that cost .all my stret^th, 1 wrote 
“Mai’hU'b Tiersay, late Hussar of 
the Uih Kegiment." 

A heart y burst of tears followed the 
conclusion of this letter; all the ptmt- 
un emotion with whit'h my heart waa 
efiargt>d broke out at last, and 1 
bitterly. Intense passuma ore, happily, 
never of ItmgduraUon, and better atiU-, 
they are always the precursors of calm. 
Thus, tranquil, the dawn of morn 
Iwoko upon me, when the serjeant 
came to take my letter, and apprise 
me that the adjuUuii would apjiear in 
8 few moments to read my sentence, 
and inform me when: it was to be exe¬ 
cuted. 

‘Vrhon'lt bear up well, lad; I know 
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Ihou wilt,” said the t^r fellow, witli 
tenre in his eyes, “Thou hast no mo- 
tlior, andthou’lt not have to grieve lor 
her.” 

“ Don't l>e afraid, serjuant; I’ll not 
disOTaco the old Olh. 'J’j'U my com¬ 
rades I sjud so.” 

“ I will. 1 will toll them all! Is 
this thy jarkot, lad ; ‘ 

“ Y«'s; what tlo you want it for?” 

“ I luiif t take it away with mo. Thou 
art n'>t to woiir it inor;,* 1 " 

“Not wear si, nor die in it; .and 
why iMst ?” 

“ Th;it is the sentonco, lad; 1 can¬ 
not hol|) it. It’s V 017 hard, very' cruel; 
but so It is.” 

“ Then f am to die dishonoured, 
Serjeant ; is that llic sentence ?” 

ilc dropped liis he.-i<l, and I could 
see that he moved his sleeve aon)ss his 
cye% and then, taking up iny j.icket, 
lie ratnc towanl-s me. 

“ lieiueinbcr, he I, a stout hoort j no 
flinching. Adieu—God Ifless thee." 
Tie kissed me on citlier cheek, and 
went ont. 

lie had not be<‘U gone many niiniil.-s, 
Avhon the tramp of marching ouuide 
uppris<‘d mo of the coming of tlje 
adjutant, and the door of my cell lH>ing 
thix>vvn open, J was ordofted to walk 
Ibrlli into the coiirt of the ])risun. Two 


s<niailro».s of my mvn regiment, all 
wJui were not on diity, wore drawn np, 
dism >uuted, and witnuat arms; Iteaide 
them stood a eoinpnay of grenudiers 
and a half battalion of the line, the 
I'orps t«) whieli the. other two prisoncra 
belonged, and wlm now fame forward, 
in shirt-sleeves like myself, into the 
middle of the enmt. 

One of my fellow-suffeK'rs was a 
very old sohfier, whose lijiir and btfawi 
were white as snow: the other was a 
middle-aged man, of a dark and for¬ 
bidding osiM'i't, who scowled at mo 
angrily as 1 came up to his side, and 
seemed as if he scorned the eom[>a)dou. 
ship. I returned a glance, liaughty 
ami n.s full of defiuneo as his own, and 
never noticed him after. 

Tlu: drum beat a roll, ami the wonl 
was given for sileucc in the. ranks~-iin 
onhw so strictly olK’vt’d, that even the 
ela,sh of a weapon was unheard, and, 
stepping in front of tint line, thu Atidi- 
teur Miiitaire rca<l out the scutenees. 
As for me, 1 heard but the words 
“ IViiic afliictive et infaiminte;” ail 
the rest became eouftisioiti shame, tiiid 
terror (Ht-mingied ; nor did I know 
tiim the eereinonltd vv)U« over wlnm the 
troo]>s beg;tn to defile, and we were 
innrehed baek again to our prison 
quarters. 
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It is a very cotnmon subject of remark 
in newspapers, and as invari.HbIy re¬ 
peated wltli astonishment by the. read¬ 
ers,’ how well and soumUy such a 
criminal slept on the night befoi’o his 
execution. It reads like a wonderful 
evidence of composure, or some not leas 
surprising proof of ajputhy or indifler- 
cnee. Irt^uliy believe it faas as little rala- 
tion to one feeling as to the other, and 
is simply the uatural consequemM* of 
faculties over-straiued, and a brain 
surcharged with blood; sleep ^ being 
induoed by causes puredy physical in 
their nature. For aiy'scifi I can say 
that I was by no means indifferent to 
life, nor had I any contempt for the 
form of death that awaited me. As 
localities, wMeh have failed to inspire 
a strong attachment, become endowed 
with a certain degree of interest vriien 
we are about to part from them for 
tuffsfy I never held life so desirabjp as 


now that 1 was itotug to leave it; ami 
vet, with all this, f fell into a .deep $0 
heavy .'uid piufound, that 1 never awoke 
till lute, in the evening. Twice was I 
shaken by the shoulder' cre I eoiihl 
throw off the heavy wioglit of slumlxir; 
and even when 1 Imiki'd up, and suw 
the armed figures around nu;, 1 coulda 
have lain down onci! more and cora- 
pased myself to another sfwp. 

The first tiling which thurouglily 
aroused me, and at once brighteiMiU up 
niy slutnlaTing reuses, was iuissiug my 
jacket, for which 1 searchixi every 
comer of my cell, forgetting that it 
bail been taken away as the nature 
of my sentence was declared, “ infh- 
manto.” The next sliock was still 
gn'Mer, when two sapeors came for¬ 
ward to tie my wrists togetlmr befaiad 
my back $ 1 ueidier spoke nor resistei, 
but in silent subniisston complied with 
each order given me. 
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Att preliminarfe)* f^iiig fompleted, I 
wattled fom'iiMl, |m!ci!<J«<l li/ a jMoiieer, 
and gtwirdei} on tMlliiT aide by two 
Mipeurti of “ tlui gujmla muffled 
drum, ten pares in advanoe« keeping 
tip n !w iiionotoiimw rumble as wo 
went. 

Our way led along the roniparts, 
besi(le which ran a row of little gar¬ 
dens, in which the children of the offi¬ 
cers wews at play. They etjased their 
childish gambols ns we dn^w tutar, and 
<-amft closer up U* wateh us. J could 
murk the terror tint! pity in their little, 
fact!* as they garni at inej I ef)uld sec 
the traits of cuinpiissioii with whii‘li 
they poinh'd me out tneneli other, and 
my heart swelled witit grjititu«le litr 
evi«n fsf» slight n sympathy. It wjis 
with ditlieuily I eould restrain the 
emotion of that moment, hut with a 
great effort I ilid subdue it, and murehod 
on, to all seeming, unmoved. A little 
further on, iu we. turned the augh; of 
the W'ull, 1 looked Imek to enteh one 
last lo<tk at them. Would that I had 
neviw done so 1 T'lu'y had f|uitte*l the 
railings, and were now standing in a 
group, in the act of performing a mimic 
execution. One, without his jacket, 
was kneeling on the grass. Hut 1 could 
not bt‘ar the sight, and in scornful auger 
1 closed my eyes, and saw no more, 

A low whispering conversation was 
kept up by the sr)ldiers .aroimd me. 
They w«>n5 grmnlding .at the long dis- 
taiu'o they liad to mareh, as tlic “ af¬ 
fair” might just os well have t.skeu 
plan' on the glaeis as two miles away, 
flow tliffereiit wens wiy feelings—how 
dear Uj me was now' every minute, 
every second of ovisteuce; how my 
heart leaia*d at each turn of the way, 
os 1 still Mtw a space to tmverso and 
some little. inUu'vat longer to live. 

And inujbap after all, inutten^d one 
dark-lkced fellow, we shall have come 
all this wa^' for nothing. There, can 
be no " fusillmlc’* without the generars 
sigiiature, so I heai^ tht> .‘idiutant say; 
and who’s to promiiHi that he’ll be at 
his quarters ?” 

“Very true,” said another; “be may 
be absout, or at table.” 

“At table 1” cried two or three 
together; “ and what il’ he ^vero?” 

If ho be," rvjoimal the former 
speaker, “ w« nmy go Wck agun for 
oar pains! I ought to know him well; 
1 was his ordmv for eight months, 
wla^n I at'rml in the ‘ Legers,’ and can 
tell you, my lads, 1. wouldn't be the 
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who would bring him a report 
or a return to sign oiiee he luid opened 
out his napkin on his kneti; and it's not 
very lar m>ni his dinner hour now.” 

What a sudden thrill of hope .ran 
through me! Perhaps I should be 
spared for another day. 

“No, no, we’reall in time,” exclaimed 
the Serjeant; “I can see the general’s 
tent from this; and there he stands, 
with all his stolFaround him.” 

“ Yes; and there go the other es¬ 
corts—t hey will bo up before us if we 
don't make haste ; (piick-timo, lada. 
Come along, mon cher," said he, ad- 
drcHdng me — “ thou’rt not tired, I 
hop.*.” 

“Not tired!" replied I; *‘but re¬ 
member, Serjeant, what a long jour¬ 
ney I have before me.” 

“ Pardiet I don’t believe all that 
rbodomoutadc about another wwld,” 
said he gruffly; “ the Hepnblic sailed 
that ipiestiou.” 

1 made no reply, for such words, at 
such a moment, were the most terri¬ 
ble <>f tortures to mo. And now we 
moved on at a brisker pace, and cims- 
iiig a lit tie wocxlcii brhlge, entered a 
kind of esplanade of dosoly-shaven 
turf, at one corner of which stood the 
Ciipaeioits tent of the commander-in¬ 
ch lef, for such, in Moreau's absence, 
was (lenoral Hcrtliier. Numbers of 
.staff-officers were riding about on duty, 
and a large travelling-carriage, from 
which thoTior$e.s sct'oied recently de- 
toclied, stood before t)ie tent. 

We linltcd as we crossed the bridge, 
while the adjutant udvancetl to obtain 
the signature to the st^nteneu. My 
eves followed him till they swam with 
rising tears, and I eould not wipe them 
away, as niy hands were fettered. 
How rapidly did my thoughts travel 
during tuose few moments. The good 
old Pere Michel came back to me in 
memory, and I tried to thmk of the 
consolation his presence would have 
afforded me; but 1 could do no more 
than think of them. 

“ M’hich is the prisoner Tiemajr ?" 
cried a young aid-^esmp, cantering 
up to where 1 was standing. 

“Here^ sir,” ropli^ the aencysmt, 
pushing me forward. 

“ So,” rejoined the officer, angrily, 
“this fellow has been writing letun^ 
it would seem, reflecting upon the jus¬ 
tice of his sentence, and amugoing the 
conduct of bis iudgea. Your einstok- 
ry ^tes are lixe to cost you dearly. 
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mylwl} it bad been better for you 
if writing had W-n omitted in your 
education. Rcconduct tiio othemt) 
jeanty they are respited; this fellow 
alone is to undergo tiis .«enfeiieu." 

The other two j»risoners gave a slu*rt 
and siuiultuneous cry of joy as they foil 
back, and 1 stood awne in front of thu 
escort. 

“ Parbleu! be has forgotten the signa- 
tiiro,” .^Hid the adjutant, citsting hisoye 
ovf r the fjafjer; '* he was chattering 
and laughing ail Iho time, with the ptm 
in his hand, and I stipjKwe tancie<i 
that he ha<l signed it.” 

« Nathalie was then', perhaj)8,'’ said 
the atd-de-eamp, significantly. 

•* She was, and 1 never saw her ]ook> 
ing better. It*s wjmething like eight 
years sinceIsjiw her last; and I vow she 
seems not only handsomer, but, fivsher 
and more youthful, to-day, than then.” 

“Where is sho going—have vou 
hc:irfl ?” 

“ Who can toll? Her passport is 
like a firman—sho may travel where 
sho pleases. 'I'lie rmnonr of tho flay 
says Italy.” 

“ I thfxtght she looked provoked at 
Moreau's absence ; it seomefl like want 
of attention on his part, alack of cour¬ 
tesy she's not nsefl to.” 

“Very true; and her rereptiou of 
Bcrthier was anything but gracious, 
althnuirh be certainly displayed all his 
civilities in her Ijehalf.” 

“ Strange days we live ini” sighed 
the other, “ when a man's proinoti«ni 
hangs upon the favourablo word of 
a-.” 

“Hush 1—take care!—Im estutious!" 
whi.spered the. oth(ir. “ Let us not for¬ 
get this pofir fellow’s busin(>ss. IIow 
are you to settle it? Is the signature 
of any consequenee ? The whole sen¬ 
tence is all right and regular." 

“ I shouldn't like to omit the signa¬ 
ture,” said tho other, cautiously; “ it 
looks like carelessness, and might in¬ 
volve ns in trouble hereafter.” _ 

“ Thun we must wait some time, for 
I see they arc gone to dinner.” 

“ So I ptirccave,** repliefl the former, 
as he lighted bis ci^, and seated him¬ 
self on a bank. “ You may let the pri- 
soner sit down, scijeant, and leave his 
hands fnre; he looks wMried and ex¬ 
hausted.” 

1 was too weak to speak, but 1 looked 
my gratitude.; and sitting down upon 
t|ie grass, covered my and wept 
heartily. 


Althoi^ejfh quite eloso to whore tlie 
ofocers sat togetlier dhaltiug and jest, 
ing. f heard littlo or nothing of what 
they said. Already the thiugs of Kfo 
had' ceased to have any hohl ujam mo; 
anil T coulit have luvmi of the gremteat 
victory, or lisUnuHl to a story of the 
most latal defeat, without the slightest 
interest or emotion. An occasional 
won! or a iiomo wuukl strike upon my 
ear, but foive no impression mw atiy 
memory liehiml it. 

The military band was }M!rfonning 
various utiinhos amt opf'ra-airs before 
the lent wlu>re the general dined, and 
in the melody, sofieimd by tUstanee, I 
felt a kind of calm and slcopy re)M>se 
that lulleil uie into a s|K*eies of ecstasy. 

At last the iimstf* eeasud to play, and 
the ailjiilant, sfailing hurricflly u}>, 
calk'd on the serjeant t,(» move forwartl. 

By«If)vel" iU'ifftihe, “they seem pre¬ 
paring tiw a protueuade, and wo shall 
get into a sera[H'. if Uorthiur mws us 
hen*. Keep vour party yonder, sor- 
jenni, «mt of sight, till I obtain tho 
signature.” 

Anil«! saying, away hci went towanls 
tJx* t«*nt at .a sharp gallop. 

A few si'conds, au<l T watched him 
crossing the esplanade; ho dismounted 
ami flisaptM-arcd. A terrible choking 
sf'iisation was over me, and I scarce¬ 
ly was iHinseious tluit they weiyi again 
tying my hands. The niijntiuit eaino 
out again, and nuute a sign with his 
nwoisi. 

“ We arc to move on 1” said tho 
.Sf'rjeant, half in doubt. 

“ Not at all," broke in the aid-fhi. 
camp; “ he is making a sign for you 
to bring lip the prisonW! Thore he is 
ivpcuting the signal—leiul him for¬ 
ward." 

I knew very little of how—-less still 
of why—but we moved on in the di- 
n>etion of tlio font, ami in a fi{w mi¬ 
nutes stood liefore it. The sounds of 
revelry and laughter— 4 lic erash of 
voices, and tiio clink of glasses—togo- 
tiler with the hoarse brny of the brass 
band, which again struck up—all were 
eo-miugled in iny tiraiii, as, taking me 
hv the arm, 1 was led ftshword within 
the font, and found inysolf at the foot 
of a table covered with all the gorgeous- 
ness of riiver plate, and Blowing with 
Ijotuiuefo of dowers and f^ts. In tl»e 
one nasty gianfse 1 save, before my lids 
fell over my swiimntng eves, 1 reuldseo 
the s{deiidid atufonat or the guests as 
tlmy sat around the bo»d, and tilw 
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nifli^mficcnt costume of a laily in Uio 
place of houour next tbe IuukI. 

{^voral of tboBC who satat the lower 
end of the table drew baidc their seats 
as 1 came forward, ami seeincKl as if 
desirous to give the general a better 
view of me. 

Overwhelmed by the misery of ray 
fate, as 1 stood awaiting my deatli, [ 
felt as though a mere won!, a look, 
would have erushed me but one mo¬ 
ment buck; but now, as I stood there 
Ixiforethat group of ga/HjrR, whose eyes 
scanned me with looks of insolent dis¬ 
dain, or still more insulting curiosity, 
a sense of proud defiance seized me, to 
confront and dare them with glances 
haughty and scornful as their own. 
It seemed to me so bust; and unworthy 
a part to siuninon a poor wiotch bo- 
foro them, as if to whet their new ap- 

f elite for enjoyinent by the aspect of 
is misery, that an indigiuint anger 
took possession of nu>, and f drew my¬ 
self up to luy full hei'iht, ami stared at 
them calm and steadily. 

“ So, then !’* cried a tlc'o- soldior-likc 
voice from the far ci*d of the tiililc, 
which 1 at <)U«j W‘c( gnised .ns the go- 
nuraUiu-chiers—" so, l lien, gent lemen, 
we have now the honour oi‘ seeing 
amoni'st us the hero of (he Khinc! 
This IS the distinguished individual by 
wlunse prowess the pimsage of the river 
w'ns efleett'd, and the Swabian Infantry 
cut oil' in their ix'treat! Is it not 
true, sir .said hi*, addressing me with 
a savage scowl. 

“ 1 nave hrui my share in the achieve¬ 
ment!” said I, with a cool air of de¬ 
fiance. 

“ Farblcu 1 you are modest, sir. So 
had every drummer-boy tliat Iwat hU 
tattoo I liut yonr’s wiw the part of a 
great loader, if 1 err not?” 

I made no answoi', but stood firm 
and unmoved. 

How do you call the island which 
you hsvo iiumortalizcd by your va¬ 
lour?" 

"The Fob Instd, sir." 

"Gentlemen, lot us drink to the 
hero of the Fels Inscl,” said be, hold¬ 
ing up his glass for the ser\ uut to uU 
** A buinpor-M-a full, a flowing 
bumper 1 And let him also pledge a 
toMt, in wluch bis intt rt^ must be so 
brief. Give him a ^lass, Contard." 

" His hands are tied, raon general.” 
“ Then free them at once.'^ 

The Order was oW i oil in a second t 
and I, sommouing up’ all iny courage 


to seem as easy and indiflercnl as they 
were, lifited the gloss to my lips, and 
drained it off. 

“ Another glass, now, to the health 
of tills fair lady, through whose inter¬ 
cession we owe the pleasure of your 
company,” said the general. 

" VVilUngly,” said I; " and may one 
so beautiful seldom find hci'self in a 
society so unw'ortby of her!" 

A jRjrfect roar of laiighkit* succeerled 
tlie insolence of this speech ; amui 
which I was half jiusUed, half dragged, 
up to the end of the table, where the 
•gencitU sat. 

“ How so, Coqnin, do you dare to 
insult a French general, at the head of 
his own sttiirr* 

If I did, sir, it were quite as brave 
as mock a poor criminal on the way 
to his execution 1" 

"That L-. tin* boy!—[know him now I 
—the vciy’ same lad!’’ cried the lady, 
ns, stooping behind Bcrthicr’s chair, 
slift stretched out lier hand towards me. 
" CJoiiie here; arc you not Colonel 
Mahon's godson?” 

I looked her full in the face ; and 
whctlmr her own thought.s gave the 
impulse, or that something in my stare 
suggested it, .she blushed till her chock 
grew crimson. 

"l*oor Charles was so fond of him I” 
wliispercil she in IJm-thior's ear; and 
as she spoko, the expression of her face 
at once reealled where 1 had seen her, 
and I now perceived that she was tlit> 
same poi*son 1 had set-n at table with 
Colonel Mahon, and whom I believed 
to be his wife. 

A low whi.spering conversation now 
ensued between the general and lier, 
at the close of which, lie tiu’ncd to mo 
and said— 

" Madame Morlancourt has deigned 
to take all inten*sl in you—you are 
pardoned. Heiiiemlier, ’sir, to whom 
yon ow'u your life, and be gratefni to 
her for it.” 

I took the hand she extended towards 
me, and pressitd it to my lips. 

" Mndamo,” said I, " there is but 
ouc lavour niotx*. I would ask in this 
world, and with it 1 could think my¬ 
self happy.” 

"But can I grant it, mon eher,” 
■said she, smtliug. 

** If I am to judge from the influ¬ 
ence 1 have seen 3rou wield, madame, 
hero and cbewhiwe, this pt^tion will 
t'tisily bo accorded.” 

A slight flush eolomred the lady's 
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eheck, irhUe that of tW gimcra! bt>. 
can^ djred red with img^. Xaaxrthat 
I hod oomnutted some terrible blander^ 
but how, OP in what, I know nt»t. 

” Well, sir,” said Madaine Merlan 
conrt, addresdng mo with a «tately 
coldness of inauuCT, von- (}inon>ntlix)Ui 
her former U»nt', *' I#of us Iwiar what 
you lusk, for wo ait’ alreiuly taking up 
a vast deal of tiiuo that our hont would 
pretcr devoting to liis li ieu<ls~wfaat 
)s it you wish ?’* 

'* My diseharge from a servitv, ma- 
dame, when’ Xisil and outhuaiiLsut aiv 
rewaitled with iitfamy and di^•g^K•^•; 
luy fmxJomto l>e anything luit a Fi-enoh 
soldier.” 

“You arc ri’MiUetl, •»!>•, iliat 1 am 
not to he pwiml of my protege." sfii*l 
she Imuglitity; “ what wonls are these 
to 8j«*ak in jn'cwnoe of a general and 
lus officers V" 

“1 Hill iKtIil madame, as yon say, hut 
I am wronged." 

" liow so, sir—in ivli.it hav<' jon 
been iujuri-d?” l•rie«l tlic (lencral, hasti. 
ly, “ exeepl in the exeesflive eonrle- 
K-eiision wiiirli has stimulated your pre. 
MiiU|>tion. IJut wc arc really nvo in- 
dulge.iit in (his long parley. Mmlame, 
permit me to offi*.r you .some eollU- nfi- 
tler the tree-*. Ooutanlo, tell tlie liand 
to follow Ilf. Gcntlcimui, we e.\p<‘<>t 
the pleu.surc of your soeiety.” 

And HO saying,Bertiiier pii'seiited his 
arm to the hwiy, who “iwept jiroiully 
past without deigning to nutieo me. 


Ill A h>w nuAUtoe tho tent was deuml 
of all, excej^the servants ooetq^ iu 
removing Imre mains of Iho ueasesrt, 
aud I tell back unremarked and un. 
ubtiorTed, to take my wav homewanl 
to the-bAimcks, more iiuUtleront to lil'e 
than ever I liad bixm atVahl of deatli. 

As i am not likely to recur at any 
length to the soniewtiat fitmuus person 
to whom I owed my life, Imay as well 
state that her name lias ainco occupied 
iu> ineoiisidorabio sliare of .'ittontion in 
Franco, and her history, under the title 
of “ Mcmoircs d'nne Contoinporauje,” 
excited a tiegroc of inti-reat and anxiety 
ill quarters which one might luive tkiu 
cie.u ftu: alrovo tho reach of her rove- 
lation.s. At tho rime 1 aiicak of, 1 littio 
knew tho oharacter of uie age in which 
such inrtncnces were ail powerAil, nor 
how desiink's very diffi>rent from mine 
lump upon tlie favouritism of** La belle 
Natlialio." Had I known these things, 
ami still more, hatl I known the sad 
fato lo which .dm lirought my poor 
friend. Colonel Mahon, I might liavo 
senipU'd to aceept my life at such 
hands, or involved myself in a debt of 
gratitude to one for whom 1 was guh- 
Hcuiicntly to feel nothing hut hatred 
and aver.Bion. It was indeed a terrible 
]K;riod, amt in nothing more so thati 
tho fact, that acts of lienevoletiec and 
charity wore hloiitled up with roatan-.s 
of liilsehood, treachery, and hasenoas, 
which luiule one desjiair of huiuuiity, 
ami think the very worst of their species. 


CHAPTEa XV. 


Notuino dioplays more powerfully the 
force of cgotisni than the. siiuplo truth 
that, when any man sit^ himself down 
to write the events of bis life, the really 
momentous w-caiTcnces iu which he 
may have home » part occupy a con¬ 
spicuously «inall plare, when each jH-tty 
incident of a merely personal nature, 
is dilated and extended beyond all 
bounds. Iu one sense, the reader hc- 
neiits by this, sim-e there ere tew lin- 
iMirtiiietire* less foi^ivcable than tlio 
obtrusion of s(;mo inrignifioant name 
into IImi mm.itive of fwita that are 
meet tor History. 1 have made these 
remarks in a spirit of* i^logy to my 
reader i not iikmc lor the accui'acy of 
my late detail, but also, if 1 should 
seem in future to dwell but passingly 


on the truly important facts of Agreat 
canqiaign, in which my own part was 
so huinbh'. 

I was a soldier in that glorious army 
which Moreau led into the hiiort of 
Germany, .md whoso victorious career 
would only liave ceased when tliey en- 
ti’red the capital of the Kmpire, had it 
not been for tlic unhappy mistakes of 
Juurdan, who emumauded the auxiliary 
foreiwin the north. For nigh three 
months we advanctrel steatUly and mir- 
cfSBtlilly, sHpi-rior in every iuigoge- 
tnenii we only watted for the moment 
of junction with Jourdan's army, to 
declare tlie empire onr own; when at 
last came the terrible tidings that he 
bad been beaten, and dmt Latour was 
advancing vlni to turn our.le£i 
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flank, and out off’ our communications 
iriUt Friuuio. 

Two kumiretl wiileu ftom our own 
fVOiatusrSk->«epanUo«i from the Rhine 
that terrible Black Forest whose 
defiloB are mere gorges between vast 
niountnin*—wid» an army fifty tboo- 
sand strong on one flank, and the 
Arch-duke Charles commanding a 
force of nigh thirty thousand on the 
otheiN—«ucn were the dreadful com. 
btoaiions which now threatened us with 
a defeat not less signal than ilonrdan's 
own. Our strength, however, lay in 
a superb army of seventy thousand 
unbeaten men, led on by one whoso 
name alono waa vi<«tory. 

On the 24 th of Septemlwr, the order 
for retreat was given; the army hepu 
to retire by sbw numhoH, prepared to 
contest every inch of ground, and 
make every available spot a bat tie-field. 
The baggage and ammunition were sent 
on in front, and two days* march in ad> 
\moi> Behind, nfonuidabic rcrc-giiard 
was ready to repulse every atPu‘k of th« 
oncniy. ’ Bofoi’e, however, entering 
those close defiles by whlnh liis retreat 
lay, Moreau determinod to givu one 
terrible lesson to his enemy, liiko tho 
hunted tiger turning ii|ri)n his pursuers, 
he suddenly halter at Blherach, and 
ere laitour, who eomiuandcd the A us- 
trians, was awaro of his purnose, as-' 
sailed the Imperial forces with an at¬ 
tack on right, uuntre, ami left togc. 
thur. Four thousand prisoners and 
oiglitocn pieces uf oannuti were the tro¬ 
phies of the victor}'. 

Tho day after this d<*<*isive battle 
our inareb was resumed, and the ad- 
vancoil-guard entered 1 liat narrow and 
dismal 5 «fik* which goes by the namo, 
of tho ** Valiev of Ilell,” when our 
loft and ri^ht flanks, stationed at the 
entrance ot the pass, ctlt<ctimlly scoured 
tho ratreat against molestation. Tho 
vnltigeurs ot Bt. Oyr crowning the 
hmghls as wu went, swept away the 
light troops which were seuttoretl along 
tho rocky cmtnoaccs, and in loss than 
a fortnight our army debouched by 
Fribourg and Oppenbeim into the val¬ 
ley of the Uhiue, not a gun having 
liecn lost, Bot a caisson desisted, during 
that peri Iona movement, 

The Arehduke, liowevttr, having as- 
csertaiaed the direction of Moreau's 
retreat, advanced by a ]>arallel pass 
through Um Kinxigthal, aud attaeked 
Bt. Oyr at Naaea^'f, and deleiMeil 
him. Oor t%ht flank, severely-han¬ 


dled at Kmmcndiugenjthe whole ihi'ce 
was' oUiged to retreat on Huntngen, 
and once more we found ourseivea 
upon the banks of the Rhine, no longer 
an advancing amy, high in hope, and 
flushed with victory, but beaten, ha- 
rassi'd, and retreatmg I 

The last few days of that retreat pre¬ 
sented a*sceno of (Hsaster such aa I 
can never ferget. To avoid {he fu¬ 
rious charges of the Austrian cavalry, 
agatn.<<t wlimli our own could no longer 
make, resistance, we had fallen back 
upon a line of country cut up into 
rocky cliffs and precipices, and uovered 
by a dense pine forest. Here, neces¬ 
sarily bjiikcn up into small parties, we 
were assailed by tho light troops of 
the CDoiny, led on through the. various 
|m«sos by tho peasantry, whose ani¬ 
mosity niir own severity hud Cxdted. 
it was. tliercftirc, a continual hand-to- 
htind struggle, in which, opposed ns 
Wo wciHi to over numbers, well at'- 
quaiiiUHl w'ith eviipy mlvaiitugc of the 
ground, our lo.'w w'as tiTrific. It is 
said that nigh sevmi tliou.sand men fell 
.—an Inmieii.so rmnilH'r, when no general 
action had occurred. IVlihtover the 
actual lo».'», such were the cirenm- 
sluncos of our army, that ISIoi'CHU has- 
tencfl to propose an arinistico, on the 
lamditiou uf the Rhine bciug the boun¬ 
dary lictwceu tho two armies, while 
Kehl was still to bo«hcld by the 
Frt'iu'h. 

'llio proposal was rcj«eted by the 
Austrians, avIio at once comnicuci’d 
pivparations for u siege of the for- 
trc.ss with forty thousand inaips, un¬ 
der Lalour's_ coininand. 'I'lio earlier 
months of winttT now pas.'usl in the 
laUmrs of the siege, and i»u the morn¬ 
ing of New-Years Hay the first 
attack was mode j the st>eon<l line was 
carried a few days after, and, after a 
glorious di'fcnee by Ik'saix, the garri¬ 
son nipitulated, and evacnatud the for¬ 
tress on tho 9 th of the month. Thus, 
in the sjukh.) of bix short months, had 
wo advanced with a comjucriug antiy 
into the very heart of the Empire, and 
now wo wtrre back again within our 
own frontier j not otu* single trophy of 
all our vii'tories remaining, two-tiurds 
of our amy dead or wounded, more 
tJmn all, the prestige of our superiority 
fatally mjured, and that of tlie euomy's 
vbIou# and {Urowesn as signally elevat^ 

^ The short aimals of a auccessfol «oI. 
iUer are oibin comprised in the few 
woirds whitli state lijiw be was made 
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KoatenaBt at such a dtUe, womotti^ to 
hu) ooo^tijr heiv, <A>taiQod nis minority 
thare^ suco^cd to tho eomioaitd of 
bis i^mont at such a place, and so 
on. rToar ray oxjdotts uwy oven Ito 
mote briefly written as r<*"/ir«l» tids 
campiumt]—tor whether at Kcbl, »t 
Kniienuorf, on the Eta, or at Haaiii> 
gen, 1 e»di>cl as I begun —a sintplo 
soldier of tho r,ank«t. A fi*w slight 
wonnds. a lew still more insignifieant 
words of praise, were all that I luvught 
Itaclc with me; but if my trophies were 
iuuall, X bad miined oonsidorably bodi 
in liabits of discipline anil obedienco. 
I had leamwl to endure, ably and 
without eomplaining, tho iiie.vitabk^ 
haniships of a cai»t>aign, aiid, Ix'iti^r 
still, to sec ilial the irrepressible iui. 
pulses of tho sohlior, howeviT prompted 
by zeal or heroism, may oftener 
mar than promote the more mature 
]>lans of hiK general. »Seurct*lv liad 
my feet once more tmiehed hVcneh 
ground, than I 'was seized with the 
agtto, then raging iis an epidetnie 
among the troops, and smit forward 
with a large dutauhment of sick to the 
Military liospital of Strasbomg. 

Here I bethought me of my patron, 
Colonel Mahon, and determiued to 
write, to him. Kor this purpose T. ad- 
ilPLSsed a (piestion to the Adjutiuit- 
General's ollieo. to flscci'tuin the colo- 
ucl’s address. Tb*e reply was a brief 
and stuiuung one—be had been <)is> 
ini'i.'icd the sorviee. No pei-sonal ca¬ 
lamity could hare thrown me into 
det'per' afTIiction; nor had I even the 
siul consolation ofleormiig any of tho 
tureiimstances of this misl«)rtuno. His 
death, even though thereby I should 
have lost my only friend, would have 
been a lighter evil than this db^^mce; 
and coming as did tlic tidiup when I 
was alitm^ broken by sickness and 
defeat, more than ever disgusted me 
with a soldier’s life. It was then with 
a feeling of total itidif^cnce that 1 
heard a rumour which at another uto- 
meat would have filled me with enthu* 
siasm—the order for all invalids sufli- 
ciently w^ to be removed, to be 
^^fted into regitneats servittg ki Italy, 
flffhe fomo of Bonaparte, who command. 
^ ed that army, had now surpass^ that 
of all the other generals; hia victories 
paled the glory of their succosset, and 
It was already a mark of disUaction to 
have served under his oouuuand. 

Tlie walls of tbehospitM wmwaorawU 
cd over with tlie names of hia vietorics; 
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rmle ritetcheaofAlMue posses, temblo 
ravines, or snov-olad. peikSr met ^ 
eye evorywheiHi $ and tW OOO magical 
name, ^^napsrte," writ^ bonmuh, 
seemed the key to all their jneaning. 
With him war seamed to oasamo all 
tho cdianus cdT romnnee. Each action 
was Sitistrated by feats of vadour or 
heroism, and a haio of glory seemed to 
shine over all the achievements of hia 
gouitts. 

It was a clear, bright morning of 
March, wltou a light frost shai^tened 
tho air, and a tkir, blue sky ovorhead 
showed a cloudless elastic atmosphere, 
that the *‘Iiivalides,'’ as wo were all call* 
cd, weto drawn up in the great square 
of the liO!»pi(al for in.spection. Two su. 
porior oflioers of tho stafti attended by 
several surgeons and ai> adjutant, sat 
at n table iii firont of us, <m which lay 
the regimental IxMiks and couduvUrolls 
of the didbrent corps. Such of the 
sick as had ivcuived severe wounds, 
iiicapacitatiug them for further service, 
were presented witli some slight re- 
ward—a few fraiu!.H in money, a giuat- 
cuat, or a pair of shoes, anil obtained 
their freedom. Oth«TS, whose injuries 
were less impurtunt, rccdvwl their pro¬ 
motion, or sumo sliglit increase of pay, 
tliesc thvours being all measured by tho 
chanu'-ter the individiuil bore in his 
regiment, and tho opinion certified of 
him by bi.s commanding olliccr. When 
mv turn came and I stood forward, 1 
felt a kind of shame to think how little 
claim I could prefor either to honour 
or advancement. 

*' Mauri('o Tiernay, sli^tly wound¬ 
ed by a sabre at Nauendorf->ficsh. 
wound at Bibcrodw-cnterprisiiig and 
active, but piysumptuous and over- 
bearing with bis comrades," read out 
the adjutant, while bo added a few 
words 1 uould not hear, but at which 
the st^rtor laughed heartily. 

** What says toe doctor ?" asked be, 
after a pause. 

** This has Imen a bad case of ague, 
and I doubt if the young fellow will 
ever be fit for active aorvico—certaia4 
ly not at present." 

Is there a vacaa<w at Sanmur ?" 
asked the general. ^^Iseehehaabetn 
emjdoyed in the school at Nancy," 
Yes, sir i for the third class there 
is one." 

" Let hint hav« it, then. Tiernay, 
you are afijrainted as a^qurant of the 
tiiird dase at tiio College of Saumur. 

, Take care that the report ofyonreon. 

* ' T 
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dnetbemore credtUtble tben what is 
written hero. JTour opportunities will 
now ^ considemblOf ami if well om- 
ployml, may Iced to fbiahcr honour aitd 
(listinction i if im^looted or abu8e<i, 
your chances are forfeited for wet." 

1 bowed and retired, as little salis- 
Aed with tho admonition as elated with 
a prospect which converted me from 
a soldier into a scholar, and, in the first 
verge of manhood, threw me back onee 
moi-e into the condition of a mere bov. 

Eighteen months of my life—not tho 
least happy, perhaps, sinct! in the 
peaceful {Mirlion 1 can trace so little to 
IM) sorry for-~>gllded over beside the 
banks of the lieautiful Loire, the iiuer. 
vids in the hour of study Iteing spent 
either intlieriding-wdiuol. or the nver, 
where, in addition to swimming and 
diving, wo were instructed iuismtoon- 
iog and rafting, the inodes of trans¬ 
porting aniinumtioii and artillery, and 
the attacks of infantry by euvalry 
pioqoets. 

1 also learned to sjuiak and write 
English and Gcrmati with great unso 
and dueiK^, besides acijiiiring some 
skill in military drawing and engineer- 
ing. 


It is true that the imptisonmont 
chafed sorelv against us, as we read of 
the groat acliievomeiits of our ahniestn 
various parts of tho world; of the 
great battles of Cairo and the Pyra¬ 
mids, of Acre and Mount Thabor; and 
erf which a holiday and a leto were to 
be our only share. 

Tho terrible storms which shook 
Europe from end to end, only reached 
us in the bulletins of now victories; 
and we panUnl for the time when we, 
too, should be actors in the glorious 
exploits of Franw. 

It is alroady known to the reader 
that of tlifc country from which ray fii- 
iniiy came 1 myself knew nothing. 
The very little 1 had over learned of 
ii from my father was also a mere trn- 
ilitioii; still was 1 known among my 
comrades onlv as '<tbc rrishmaii,” and 
by that name was 1 recognised, even 
in tho riHrord of the school, where I 
was in«crib(>d thus—“ Maurice Tier- 
nay, dit ITrlanduis.” It was on this 
very simple and secmingly-unhnportant 
tact my whole fate in life was to turn; 
and in thiswise- But the explana¬ 

tion deserves a chapter of its own, 
and shall have it. 


LeiCIII IIUMI’,* 


Wb have be^ii so long reading Leigh 
Hunt's works, and reading of La-igh 
Httot himself, that we arc sur]iri8Cd at 
ifai never having oeeurred to us to ask, 
who in tlio world is he ?—what age is 
ho ?~whero was ho bia-nyv-WHS he at 
school, and at what school ?—is he a 
University man, and if so, of which 
University ?~.or is he, like half the old 
playwrights, of both ?—is bean honor¬ 
ary member of tbe bar,- like omvhalf 
the great literateurs?~>i0 he a diasent- 
iag clergyman ? for ho now and then 
pteachiw, and he has anuotuiecd sOine 
discoveries in theology hereafter to be 
Mvealed. Who and what is he? Is 
hwold ? Soorcelji ■, for tliere is some¬ 
what of jtnremlity, to twy the least of 
iV fat all his verses. But then, on the 
oihhr hand, he has been the some 


juvenile jnsrson for full forty years, or 
more. The reailer who would know 
those things, had better, with us, look 
through these volumes. 'I'iiey are 
very pleasant reading, not too’hoavy 
fur tbe hand—as enjoyable a book m 
ever was put into the pocket of a 
chai.«t*; and no matter whore your 
summer raiuhles are, it will not be 
easy to And a pioasantm’ (tompanion. 

J.ctgh Hunt is of West Indian de¬ 
scent. Tho fathers of his house were 
parsons at Barbadoes as long as any¬ 
thing is known about them. Tradi¬ 


tion carries them up to tbe davs of 
Cromwell, when they were said 
have lioen Cavalinn), 

“ wait tobg twoed, Mddh, (iridn, vluek, fall* I" 

But this is doobtfid. It woiuld i^ipear 


\ 


* Atttobki^apby of Leigh limit; with Uentiniscaaots of Friends aud Coatem- 
pofSsiBi." la 8 vris. ^Londoo; Smith, fiUm, and Co., CombiH. IMO. 
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that -one or otlwr marri^. an Jrii^ 
’O’Briens ami tba« our hero i» tie. 
st cmIetU ho mvs, from Iriali kiu^ 
•The O'Brien was his jn^ndniothor; 
her husband was rector of Saisst, 
Michael's, in Bridgetown, Barhudoes. 
llunt's iathcr was sent for his educa. 
tion to rhiitidclphid. He married 
early; he went to the bar in New- 
York. In (ho revolutionary tnovp. 
nicnt ho remained a devoted loyalist; 
nart-owly esca{K.d being tarre'd ami 
fivtthered ; made bis way to England; 
got ordained by l^owth, Bislsop ctf 
London; twk to pitutchitig rbarity 
K'rmons; became tutor in the family 
ofthc Duke of Ohandos, Hunt thinks 
!se was near getting a i>isiiopri('. 
However this was, ho c^rntrived to l)e 
for ever in slebt and (UflU'iiIties. If« 
bi'icamo a detnoerat in politics, and in 
religion caeit day was less ami less 
orthodox. He died at hist, his opi¬ 
nions being, in religion, those of the 
I'nivcrsalists, whatever that term may 
ui. 

Unut’s mother was “a brunette, 
'iin‘ eyes, a tall, lady-likc j»crsf»ii, 

' li.tir blacker than is s^n> of KngUsh 
,nuvth.” West, the painter was a 
!-i-i,ition ami early friend of the faniily, 
and likuiicsscs are said to bo tmeed 
bvtwceii tiiti Indians in his pictures, 
.Old the rhivk-feutiired young Barba. 
visagi'S of Hunt's brothers. 
;iiii s r<‘(‘ollei*tions of his niotlier 
'.■r to :i liitf'i’ perioil of her life, and 
i' .1 iicr beauty of jwrson had bo- 
.!'• ditn. She dieii ut fd'ly-thn’O, 

( iiad become old before thu natural 
(• Her greatest pleasure during 
di cay was to lie on u sofa, looking 

.. setting sun. iShc list'd to liken 

.. ti> the tloor of heaven, and fancy 
he;- children there waiting for lier. 
SSu- was buried, as she always wished 
l<.' Ih>, in the ehurcliynrd of Hauip. 
**ICAd.’ 

Hunt was, tluriog his parents' lives, 
fortunate enough to get into Christ’s 
Hospital, 'ilie school has always had 
a good inan;^ men to Ix^ proud of; and 
such of Christ’s llospital boys os write 
hooks, lose few opportunities of lioast. 
^ing of their distin^miriied schoolmates, 
lu Hunt's day me boys wei* half 
starved. There wtu a tradition in tlie 
school that roast mutton had been the 
school snf^r in the days of old ; dUKt 
the blue drugget ffova, which the 
h(^s in Hunt’s time wore, was sub. 
stituted lor a sumptuous one of blae^ 


velvet, with silver bottom. But,, 
alo-sl in the days of bias vdvet and 
roast mutton, smaU.tdothss were not 
in cxutoQco. This is a world of com¬ 
promise, and blue velvet and roast 
mutton were exdiangml—to the great 
rcjipret of Hunt and hU brother urw 
chins—by sonm predecesfotv, who did 
not like cold knees and frozen feet, ^ 
small-clothos of russio-dnek and wor¬ 
sted yellow stockings 

“ 'I1i* untler grsnimaiMnaster, in my time, 
was the Kev. Mr, !Pic)d. Be was a geodl. 
ItNikliig man, vm’ gentlemanly, ami alwiqrs 
dreaaeil at the neatest. I bel^’e he onee 
wrote a play. He had the roptiUiUon of 
bt'hig adniimi hy the ladlea A man of u 
inoro handsome incompettaioe for bin situa- 
tiim perhaps ilid not exist, lie canto late of 
a murulng; nent away soon in the after- 
noon; oml tisni to walk up ami down, lan¬ 
guidly hearing his rune, as if It was a lily, 
and liearitig our eternal Domtnvii;* anti Jit 
in prttftnii’i witli on air nt iiicfliible endur- 
ance. Often he did not tiear at ail. It waa 
A joke with IIS, wlten any of onr frinnda came 
to the door, and wo askeii bis jienniMiott to 
go to them, to sdilreiM iiitn with some pre¬ 
posterous ((ueation wide of the mark; to 
wlibjli he umkI to assuiit. Wo wotiM say, 
for iiisUiiiee, ‘ .\re you not a great fool, sir?* 
or ‘ Isn’t your daughter a pretty girl’/* to 
wiiii'ii lit- would reply, * Ves, cliild,’ When 
lie condescended to tiit us willi ttio cane, he 
mode a fAoe as if ho w,as taking iihysir. Miss 
Mtihi, an agreiwhtc lookiiig girl, was one of 
tie- goddestHW of the sditKd; as far aimvc us 
as if she ha<i lived on Olympus. Anotlier 
was Miss Patrick, daughter of the hunp> 
manufacturer in Newgate street, I do not 
reniemlier her face so well, nut seeing it DO 
often; but siie abounded In admirers. I 
write llic names of these laillesat fill! length, 
ts-iuinse tlinre is noUiing that iriiould bi^w 
their tsdng pioaaeii at having oaiised ns so 
many agreeable visions. We awd (o identify 
them with the pictnro of Venus its Tooke’t 
Pantlieon. 

" 'Hie other master, the upper one, Boyer 
—famous for the menbon of him by Cob- 
ridge and Lamb—.was a short stout man, 
incUniug to punebiness, with loige fane and 
hands, an aquiline nose, long upper lip, and 
a sharp picuth. lils «ye was dote mtd crtMl. 
The stieeucles which he wore thrtw a bnlth 
over it. Being a dergyman, he dressed th 
bLuk, witli powdered wig. Hls doihes werb 
ent short; nis hands hung out of the sleeves, 
with tight wrist-bands, as If maf^ for execu¬ 
tion ; and as ho genaraify Wot* tpny wmitod 
stodiii^ very tight, with a KUm IMuetrado 
leg, bis whole appearance prssmted some¬ 
thing formidably suednet, hmd, And media- 
oical. Ip filet, his weak ai^ and undoubt¬ 
edly hh luriaixi deathtfden,'fs^ 
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«&t(' he Accor^ngty eetriedi'^iii a eiile-pocket 
UMtale «n purpoee, • carpenter’i nile. 

“ Tlw xMtite of Boyer cooeisted |n Ws be- 
fn|y n good verbal scholar, and consiilentioHsly 
up to the letter of time and attention. 

1 hav-e wen him nod at the close of tiio long 
summer sdiool-hours, ■wearied out; and I 
should havn pitied him, if he had taught us 
to do anything but ft-er. Though a clcrgj'- 
mau, very orthotlox, and of rigid morals, he 
indulged himself in an oath, which was 
* (JodVmy-Ufis!’ When you were out in your 
lesson, he tume»l upon y<in a round staring 
eye like a tish; and he had a trick of piucti- 
ing you under the cliiu, and by the lobes of the 
ears, till he would make the blood come, lie 
has many times lifted a la»y off tlio gronml 
in tins way. He was indeed a. proper tyrant, 
fuissionato and capricious; would take vio> 
leut likes and dislikt's to the sana; boys; 
fondle some without any aj>[iareut reakoii, 
Uiongh he had a liMiiing to the servile, and, 
perhaps, to the wiis of ricli iteople; and lie 
would persecute otliers in a munucr truly 
friglitful. I Itave seen tiiin beat a sickly* 

looking, melancholy boy (C-u) alamt tlic 

head and cars, till the (wor tidlow, hut, dry- 
eyed, and confused, swmcil lost in Isjwiltier- 
ment. C —— —n, not long after ho took orders, 
died out of his sensf's. I do not attribute 
that catostropht; to the master; and of coursu 
he could not wi<h to do him any lasting mi" 
chief. Ho had no imagination of any sort. 
But there is no saying how far ids treatment 
nt'the hoy might liaro contributed to prevent 
a cure. Tyrannical se1iooliDaster.-i nowadays 
are to be found, pcrhafai, exi-hisively in such 
inferior acliools as those described with suclt 
masterly and iiuliguanl editiratioii by my 
friend Cliarles Dickens; but tliey formerly 
seemed to have abounded in all; and mas¬ 
ters, as well as boys, have cM^aped the cliance 
of many bitter reflections, since a wdscr and 
more generous intercourse has come up be¬ 
tween titem. 

“ What a hit of a golden age was it, when 
the Rev. hir. Stccrctis, one of the under 
grannnur«maatcrs, took his place, oti some 
oocosion, for a short time! Steerens was 
aliort and fat, with a handsome, cordial face. 
\’ou loved him os ymt looketl at him; and 
seemed as If you should love him tiio mnn>, 
the fatter he became, t stamniensl when 1 
was at that time of llfo; which was an in* 
flrmily that tueil to get mo into tcirilde 
trouble with the master. Stcovtms nf«d to 
say, on tlie other band, ' llehj comes our 
li^ Uadc'hidred friend, who stammers so. 
Now, let us see what w« can do fur him.* 
Tlie coBsegaenoe was, jf diS sot hesitate half 
BO much as with the other. When 1 did, it 
was out of impacionce to pkaae tdin. 

“ Such of us uretfe not lihied the better by 
the master, as were in hivour with Ids wife. 
She wlkB a sprightly, good-kwklng woman, 
whh bladceycs; and was belwbl with trsns* 
the boysi' whenexcr slic appeared at 
the wdmolHHKW. Her httsband’s name, ut¬ 


tered in a mingled tone of good>nattasr and 
imperativeness, bronf^t him doirn ft«m hfa * 
seat with aihiUng lu^ Semetimes he did 
not return. On entering the school one day, 
he foond a boy eating cherries. * Where did 
yon get those cherries ?' exclahned he, tldnk- 
ing the boy iiMt nothing to say for himself. 

< Mrs. Boyer gave them me, sir.’ He turned 
away, scowling with disapointment. 

“ Speaking of fndt, reminds me of a pl«a« 
sant trait on the part of a Grecian (^tim 
name of Le Grice. He was the maddest of 
all the great boys in niy time; clever, full 
of adtircss, and not bamperal with inwlesty. 
Remote rumours, not lightly to be heard, fell 
on onr ears, respecting pranks of hid among 
the nurses’ daughters, lie hod a fhir ijaiul- 
some face, with delicate aquiline nose, aiat 
twinkling eyes. I remembw his astonishing 
me, when I was a ‘ new boy,’ with sending 
me for a bottle of water, which ho proceedoi 
to iK)ur down the back of G. a grave Deputy 
Grcdan. On the master asking him one 
day, why he, of all the boys, bad given i.p 
no exercise (it was a partieuW exercise tiial 
they wore bound to do iu the course of a 
long set of holiduys), he said he Itad had ‘ ii 
lethargy.* The extreme impudence of tliis 
pii/.islcd the master; and I believe nothing 
came of it But what 1 alluded to about the 
fruit was tliis. Le Urico w^as in the habit of 
eating apples in schooltimc, for which Ite h<id 
been often rebuked. One day, having {Mr* 
ticularly pleased the master, the latter, wlio 
was eating apples htinsclf, and w*lio would 
now and then with great ostentation present 
a boy with some Iialf.penny token of his 
inansuetude, cttllcd out to his favourite of tiic 
moment;—‘ Le Griec, here is an apple for 
you.’ Lo Grice, wIio felt his dignity hurt as 
a Grecian, but was mure pleas^ at having 
this opportimity of mortifying his reprover, 
rcplioii, with an exquisite tranquillity of .k- 
surance, ‘ Sir, I never eat apples.’ For this, 
among oUwr things, the bo}’s adored him. 
Poor fellow'! He ami FaveU (who, tlioogli 
very generous, was said to bea uttlo too sen¬ 
sible of an humble origin) ■wrote to the Duke 
of York, wlieu they were at Ctdiege, for oom- 
inissiont iu the array. The Duke good-na¬ 
turedly sent them. Le Grico died in tho 
West Indies. FaveR was killed in one of the 
butrirs in Spain, but nOl before Ito liod diatin- 
guishodliiraselfasan officer and a geutleman.” 

At school, Mr. Hunt does not seem 
to have learned much: still it was 
there he caught his fancies fin* mjrtho. 
Icgy, and was imbueii with some iast^ 
ftm the classics—a taste thi|t, exc(^)t 
when it is acquired in boyhood^ is 
seldom acquired at <dl. Boyer, 
thoimh a harsh, must have been , a 
kin^ instructor) and tins rcco^ec- 
. tiona preserved of him by Cdci^d^ 
■ jiutd others, all confirm Itunl’s. ^i- 
•mate Of his choructer 
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^ I aw grateAil to Cbrt<t<B«({4taI for its 
having bmi me ti «)d doham, fen,,its 
making me aMiuahited with the languages of 
}|eaier and Ovid, and for iU having aeeured 
tA.]nc^ on the whole, a welt'trained and chwr- 
ftd boyhood. It pivescd no suiwrstWii.n iipon 
me. It «Ud not hinder my growing mind 
from makht.::; what excantioiu it pleased into 
the wide and healUiy regkma of general Kte- 
raturc. 1 might buy as much Ollina and 
Gray as I pieaaod, and get novels to my 
hcart'a content from the cirruiating lihrarlea. 
Tiieru was nothdiig prohibited but what wonUl 
have been prohllMted by all good fulhers; and 
everything was encouraged whidi woukl havo 
been enconiaged by the Steeles, and Addi- 
aona, and Popes; by the Warburtotus, and 
Atterburys, and iloadleys. Boyer was a 
aevere, nay, a cruel masti-r; but age and n- 
ilection have made me sensible that 1 ought 
always to add my testimony to bis being n 
laboriouB, and a conscienUous one. Wlusn 
his severity went beyond the mark, I beUeve 
he was always soriy for it: sometimeii I am 
sure be was. lIi; once (though the aneodoto 
at lint sight may look like a burlesque on 
the n'murk) knocked out one of my teetii 
with the back of a Homer, in n tU of impa¬ 
tience at my stammering. The tootii was a 
loose one, and 1 told him as much; but Uie 
blood riisbod out as I s|)oke; lie turned {wle, 
and, on niy pro[Hwiug to go out and wash the 
moutli, he said, ' fhi, child,' hi a tone of Tuiee 
aniouHting to the paternal. Now ' go, child,' 
fl'om Boyer, was worth a dozen tender sficceh- 
os from any one else; and it was felt that I 
had got an advantage over him, acknow- 
Iwlgeil by lumself.” 

Before Hunt left; school, lie hml 
formed seliool friendships which be 
delights to record. Then, like cvca%' 
one else, he was in lovo for n whih>, 
and all this is ver}' plea.santly told. 
When he returned home, he came to 
a house of more comfort thtin he hod 
left, for a ricli W'ast Indian relative 
came to spend her money among her 
jieople, aiul she wa.s liomicUed with 
Hunt's father and mother. It was a 
happy time, with blade soryants, and 
all the incidents proper to the esta¬ 
blishment of a daughter of the stiu; but 
she died, and Unngs relapsed into 
much their former state. 

Hunt, while at school, bad formed 
the habit of buying bo^, and sub- 
Bcribing to circulatmg-libraries. The 
** British Poets," wiw verj' well-eate- 
cuted engravings, were pulidishcd in 
Mxpenny numl^, and Hunt was a 
ha|^y bibliomamar. When he got 
awBV from school, he htnnted the 
booK»8talls, and wrote reraes. His 
ihtber, we hare sald^ was a preadm 


of diatity temoiia Be&re he had 
paimed into actual tHsseitl, be erected 
one oi- more thshknutble chapelsy and 
ho cot his auditors to sahsoribe for 
a Tdnroe of his son’s j^ms. The 
poems, ns all |toems wntteo in boy¬ 
hood must be. were ehielt/ imitatfre, 
and the models which were Uhely to 
be adopted for imitation thaoj^ were of 
a more formal cast than thow whikh 
now oxcrciso the ingenuity of a clever 
schoollwjy. The verses, it would ap¬ 
pear, were good of their kind; but the 
kind itAeIf-.-tbu was not Hunt's fault— 
was good for little 

"My book was a heap ofbnitatlons, sit 
but absolutoly wurthk^s But absurd as it 
va^ it did me a serions misebief; for it 
maiiu me auppuso tliat I lisd attabied an «hl, 
iiLstoad of not lun ing even raacbed a eom- 
meiiL'ctiU'Ut; and thus caused me to waste In 
imitatum a good many years which I ought 
to have devoteil to tho study of the podical 
art, and of natuns. Coleridge has pniiMHi 
Boyer for touching us to biiigh at' muaes,' 
and ‘ Castaiian streamsbut he ought ra¬ 
ttier to itavo lamented that he did uut tench 
us how to love them wisely, as he might have 
done had lio really known anything about 
poetry, w loved B|>eiiser and the old poets, 
as he thought ho admired the nou'. Ev'on 
Cnieridgo's juvenile poems were none the Iwt- 
ler for B<«ycr's training. As to inlue, tliey 
were, for the most part, aa mere trmdi as 
anti-i'aiitaliaii lioaii vouhl have desired. I 
wrote 'odes' Ixwanso Collins and Gray had 
written tbciii, ‘ piiatorals* because Bnpe bad 
written them, ‘ blank x^erse* tH>< auiie Alkmi- 
siiie and Thunisou had writleu blank vx'rse, 
and a ' Palace of Pleastwe' becouse Biwowr 
had writb'U a ‘ Bower id Bliss.' lint in all 
those authors I saw little but their wonia, and 
imiratoi ex'cn those badly. 1 had notiody to 
bid mu to go to the nature which had nrigt- 
uated the books. Coioridgi''8 lauded teacdier 
put into my hands, at one timej the life of 
Pot>e by Bufi’bead (the wont Im could liave 
chosen), and at another (for tlie express 
purpose of cultivating my love of poetry) 
the Irme and other poems of Dr. Jranunn I 
Pope's smooth but unartietlcal x'crslflcatioa 
spell-bmind me finr a long time. Of JtAn- 
sor's poems I retained notiiing but the 
gram beginning ‘ Hermit hoar—’ 

“ ‘ Ilcnatt hoM, la solcna wtl, 

Wstrlng otrt Ufa's sveulag grtyv 
(trike Uiy tMnwM, sw, and tall 
WbaSisUiii, sod «bldi tti« mtf- 

• Thus T speks, and ipaskleg,st|^, 

OsKHs Hgwmssd UwstMdlnf tsar, 

WiwRibs Iwisqr lepthid, 

C^Mie, my M,s«d driak sans Imtt.* 

Tb!* WM tho Int eplgnm of ^ kihd whidt 
I had seen t and ft had a ceatiom^ 
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upon imt to «i) oxtent whfeh Its apthor 
IwnUy have dealied. The grave Dr. Jobn- 
aon and the rogue Ambrose do Lameln, in 
oa aUu^ stood aide by side in tny imagina- 
tfam as ffpp i nknr a of venerable appearances.” 

Tha young poet visited Oxford, was 
admired by professors of poetry who 
had given up practice, and was in¬ 
duced to go boating. He was near 
being drownwl; but id the death-agony, 
when hU whole past life rnshod before 
him, crowded into one dreadful mo¬ 
ment-—when all he had done, and all 
he had suffered, and all he had ever 
heard or ever thought, canici at on<‘e 
bto his mind—he roniunibcrcd the 
consolatory proverb, and took courage. 
It was an awAtl moment 

” My bodily sensations were not so patn- 
ihl as I should have fancied they would have 
been. My mental reflections were vi'ry diffe¬ 
rent, though one of them, by a singttlar meet¬ 
ing of extremes, was of a comic nature. I 
thonght that I sitould never see tiio sky again, 
that I had parted with .ill my friends, and 
that 1 was about to iMntradiet the proverb 
which said that a man who was lairn to bo 
hang would never be drowned; for the sail- 
line, in which I felt entangled, mx-med des¬ 
tined to perforin both the oflii-es. On a 
sudden 1 found on oar in my hand, and the 
next minute I was climbing, with ossistonre, 
into a wherry, in which there sat two Oxon¬ 
ians, one of tliem helping me, and loudly and 
laughingly differiug with the other, who did 
not at all like tlie rocking of the boat, and 
who assiireil me, to the mauift-st contradic¬ 
tion of anch senses as I bad left, that there 
was uo roopi- This gentleman is now no 
more; and I shall not mention his name, 
becauao I might do injustice to Uie memory 
of a brave man struck with a panic. The 
name of his companion, if I mistake,not, was 
Rassell. I hope he was related to an illns- 
trlous person of the same name, to whom I 
have latefo been indebted for what may have 
' been another proiongation of my life. 

" On returning to town, which 1 did on 
* the top of an Oxford conch, I was relallMg 
this story to the singular in'tson who then 
drove it (Bobart. who had been a cQilcgian\ 
when a num wno was sitting behind sur¬ 
prised us with the excess of his hnt^tor. On 
asking him the reason, h° touched his hat, 
and said, ‘ Sir, l*m bis footigan.' Such ore 
ths doUeaoias of the livery, ww the gforiflea- 
tWfts of their mastem with which thev enter- 
tabi tbekitclMD. 

“TMir Bohart was a v«y ottifoas person. 
I have aMICed him in the AuHootor, in the 
article di * Coaches.’ He was a descendant 
ef a fondly, who had been keep- 

tee of Uie fbftin Qardtm at Oxited, aed 
one of whom palmed a rat upon the 


world for i dvagem, by stretching out Its 
sklii'info wings. TtHimant Bbbart (for'suifo 
was the name of oor chariotem*) had been at 
College himself, probably as a sizar; bnt 
having become proprietor of a stagc-coadi, 
he tfaou^t fit to be his own coachman; and 
received yonr money and touched his hat 
like the rest of the fraternity. He had a 
round red face, with eyes that stared, and 
sliuwed the white; and having become, by 
long practice, an excellent capper of verses, 
ho was accustomed to have boots at that 
pastime with the collegians whom he drove. 

It was curious to hear him whistle and grunt, 
and urge on his horses w^i the other cus¬ 
tomary euphonies of his tribe, and then see 
him flask his eyo round upon the capping 
gentleinau who sat behind him, and quote 
his never-failing line out of Vir^I and Ho¬ 
race. In the evening (for he only drove his 
coach half way to London) he divided his 
solace after lus labours between his book and 
his brandy-and-water; but I am afoaid with 
a little too much of the brandy, for his end 
was not happy. There was much eccentri¬ 
city in tlie family, without anything much 
to show for it. The Dobart who invented 
the dnagon, chncklod over the secret for a 
long time with a snti.sfaction that innst have 
cost liim many falsehoods; and the first Bo- 
bart tliat is known, used to tag his beard 
with silver on holidays.” 

He also visited Cambridge 

“ If female society hod not Ixsen wanting, 

I should have longed to reside at an univer¬ 
sity 5 for I have never seen trees, books, and 
a garden to walk in, but I saw my natural 
Iiome, provuied there was no ‘ monkery' in 
it. 1 have always thonght it a brave and 
a great saying of Maliumet,—'there is no 
monkeiy in Islam.* 

•• > Fnim vrnaum'i syei this (toctrin* I derive i 

Tliey uc tlie book,, the aits, theseademoa, 

Which show, contein, sad nourish all the world.* 

" Were 1 to visit the universities now, I 
shonkt oxplore evciy corner, and reverently 
fancy myself in the presence of every groat 
and good man that has adorned them; bat 
the most important people to young men 
are one another; and I waa content with 
glandiig at the haunts, of Addison tmd War- 
Um in Oxford, and at those of Gray, Spenser, 
and Milton, in Cambridge. Oxford, I fonnd, 
had greatly the advantage of Cambridge in 
point of eountey. Yon could understand welt, 
enough how poets conld wand^ about Iffley 
and Woodstock; hut when I visited Cam¬ 
bridge, the nakedness of the land was too 
plainly visible under a sheet of snow, thronadi 
which gutters of ditchto ran, Uke ink, by the 
side of leoflem sallows, which rmemldo 
{dneushteas stock; on posts. The town, how* 
ever rna^e amends; and Comhilt^ ^ tib 
itdvanta^ of Oxiflwd in a remarkable dtgr^ 
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as fur «• Nyants anUiant nonwa. ^nglsmi's 
1^0 gmsatSMt |>hi{oiiot>h^ Baoiin sikI Haw* 
ton, and (««i^ing to Tjrrwhttt) tbne nut 
«f its ftMir grent poets, were bred Ureri*, be¬ 
sides double tbe number of minor c«|ebfitH. 
Oxford even did jwt always Icbow ‘ tbe good* 
the gods providtsi.' It refu^lta^^'d 
alienated Oibbon; and lutd 'notiung but an¬ 
gry sullennes* and ban) r xpulsion to answer 
to the itN|u}ri<'S wlil'.’h its verj' ordiuanoes 
encourageii in the sincere and loving spirit of 
Slid ley. 

“ ITei tbey are divine places, both ;—^full 
of grace and beauty, and sciiolanhip; of re¬ 
verend antiqui^V uid ever young nature and 
hope. Their fanlt*^ If of wurldiiuesa in some, 
ore tbojtu of time and of consckucc in more, 
and if the more itcrtintmioos on those ac¬ 
counts, will merge into a like ranset^'ativo 
(innnws, wlicn still nobler dercioptnoHts are 
in their kec[>iiig. So at least 1 Iioia' : and so 
may tl><! P'otes liave uniulned ; koepiiig tiudr 
gowns among tbent as a symiiol that leani- 
ing is indeed somt tliing wiiieh ever iearua; 
and instriu-ting them to teach love, and cha¬ 
rity, and iiiiiidiy, with tlie same aceomptishwl 
authority, as that with wbicii tiiey have 
taught assent." 


rfiiiii, with ail his synipatltius with 
«*vcvyhody ami eviTythitig, .swtns to 
have no love tor the, Amerieans. 
'Hiey, it seems, rt-print his Inmks wllh- 
oiit i»ayiiig tor copyright. Well, vre 
tiu the same witik thoini, anti it is 
highly probable that all parties arc 
lMmcfitte,<l by it. “ 1 lovfk Kmersou, 
Bryant, and LuwuU, and some othei-s, 
and all I'hiladclitbia women, tur the 
sake of my mother.” lie dislikikS 
Franklin for bis ** scoundrel niaxuus.’’ 
Fmerson, Bryant, and tlie rest of them, 
art! niarveilnnsly over{n'aised, a.<) will 
always be the emse when men deal in 
the Bontiincntal. They itre lovol for 
no better reason than the rhUoiielphia 
women, who are admired because the 
autlior happens to have berm fond of 
his mother. As to Franklin’s '^sttoun- 


drel maxims,*' they are the maxims of 
a shrewd man, commiuiieatmg with 
others, and using their dialect. F>atdt> 
lin’s maxims, lini SwiA’s avarice, were 
consistent with unbounded benevo- 


lence; and the strange stories told of 
both, ttough j^bably haring some 
hoAB of troth, do nothing whatever to 
lessen oor estimate of th^ sterling 
good qnaUties, We agree with a great 
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Franklin« w« think, howeror, that 
he whcdly mistakes the charnisterof (he 
ia«n» and that Franklin would have 
egre^with much of iriiat he says, aa 


far as it into any meaning, for bt* 
tirade against mon«}' ana monev- 
getting really means very little.^ Ue 
burgets that inone^ is nothing in it¬ 
self and that, as tt r^reaenti power 
of every kind, it is disregarded by no 
wise man. 

Hunt's book wiw suecosaful. It 
Served to iiitroduee him everywhere} 
and he teils of some persons of whom 
we arc glad to bear. Maurice, tlM 
author of *' Indian Antiquities," was 
one:— 

" I tnentSon him mom particularly, as 
I do Aiber*, because he bad a character of 
lu* own, and makes a (lortniit. I had seen 
an engraving of him, representing a slender, 
(ISm-cyod, enatncl-faced iK'rson, very tightly 
drrs<t«it and particular, with no uapr^oii 
Itut that of pmprii'ty. What was my sur¬ 
prise, when I beheld a abort, ctiubby, good- 
iuiinuarctl oomfianion, with boyish (i»Uirei^ 
and a bix dress and innnner, heartily glad 
to si<« you, and tender over his wlnei Ifo 
W(u a sort of clerical ilorace. Uc m%bt, 
by some fn.«k of patronage, have been made 
a bisliop; anil he tlMHigbt Iw deserved it fbr 
having proved the identity of the Hindoo 
with the (Christian IVintty, which was the 
otijcct of his Itook ! But he b<^an to deopond 
ON that point, when I knew liim; and he 
drank as raucli wine (hr sorrow, as he would, 
had lie lieen made a bishop, ibr joy. He 
was a man of a social and overflowing na* 
tni«; more fit, in truth, to set an example of 
charity than (kith; and wouki have ma^ an 
exretlcnt Bnininofthe liama>Deeva wor- 
sldp." 

Maurice was fond of his wine end 
roast fowl, and seems to have enjoyed 
himself, in a sort of bachelor state» at 
the Museum, where ho was employ«l 
in compiling c:atalogaes, and drenmmg 
of bUhoprios; now and then hammer¬ 
ing out a- IcMulen ode to Camdeq 
bright or Ganesa sublime; or teUbg 
an odd story, for this dreamer 4 m 
dreams was fond of story-telling. 
Alas 1 for the stories. Hunt reraeia- 
bers there were such things, wishes he 
could tell them, but cannot. One 
has survlvetl: A gentleman expeot^ 
the restoration of noalth and strosgth 
from smelling fresh earto, and ea^ 
morning ho ang a bota at FrimroinA 
bill, prostrated aimself as if in wor¬ 
ship, and put his bead in it. While 
he was one day in this attitude, amne 
thieves held down his head «ad puhied 
bis noflketl 

Wa have Hunt next figuring as a 
volunteer, when invasion woe tnraaht 
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Bonaparte, He soon after 
Is a irc^Uir pwy-gow*; then n tlwa. 
irkaV criUc on a smatt scale; then an 
tuubitious essayist; then a ro;jfular 
ftispenser of hiUt iho fame that the 
notabilities of Uio stage were dying to 
acfidire, praising, because be liked the 
and abusung now and^ then, 
chiefly for the purpose of testing lua 
power} all the time, however, eating 
aiid drinking too much, till at last bo 
sinks, jaded, and jaundiced, and ex- 
hsnsted. liicn came reflection; then 
a friendly surgeon; then he borrows 
or hires a horse. Health returns; 
then again ho writes verses, and litwla 
a fitting subject for his verse; and 
then» 

•• Vtolon* of glory, tpirs my ochtng tlgUt 

“I thoroughly enjoyed my books, my 
walks, my comiwnlons, my verses; nnd I 
had never c<a8wl to be ivady to fall iu love 
with the first teiuler-hcartttl danisol that 
sitottld encourage me. Now if was a fair 
charmer, and now a brunette; now a girl 
who sang, or a girl who danced; now one 
that was morry, or was niclnnchuly, or scem- 
t>d to care for nothing, or fur evny'tliing, or 
was a good friend, or good sister, or good 
ilaughter. With this iast, who completed 
her conquest by reading versos better than T 
liavo ever yet licard, 1 ulUmately becainu 
Wedded for lifij; and she reads verses Letter 
than ever to thia day, especially some that 
shall be nameless.” 

And so ends the first volume of this 
romance of life. 

The second volume opens with the 
establishment of the Ezeauiner-^a 
political and literary journal, which, 
m the hands of Ulr. Fonblampie, and 
still more remarkably in those of Mr. 
Foster, exhibits a range of talent and 
oven of genius, seldom or never 
brought for a number of y^rs to such 
a ta^. This journal was projected, 
and the tone given to it, oy l.eigh 
Hunt and his brother; and the bauds 
into wldcb it has since come, and by 
whitdi H has been so ably wieldcrf, 
have scarcely maniflisted greater power 
than distinguished this \>^r m its 
earty days. ^ Hunt and ms brother 
commenced it in nortuership in 1808 . 
Bcfinrc that yep ifuui had exercised 
himsdf 'ia notices of dramatic per* 
fbnnanees and of cbanmtlc autiiors; 
and ho had the great adrantaee of 
being an mitire entimsiast aboutnotb. 
His wtiiinM on thaio ahbjeots always 
a aort animal do1i|[ht 
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Hiii^Une with inlelleetaal peper, fie 
adnnred othei’s, tot he Btonired him¬ 
self too for admiring. It was not 

" Caterfiilto, with hi* hair on end 
At hb own wonden, wondering tor hb breed i” 

For, somehow, the self-delight seemed 
a matter of course; and v^ethcr the 
cssavs were v^ltten to aid the means of 
livelihood or not, they flowed, or scemetl 
to flow, from tlie more genial part of 
his nature, with a total disregard of 
pounds, shillings, and pence. Still there 
was something of wondenmentathisown 
accomplishments, andatull he was to ac- 
complish—something of a pleased con¬ 
sciousness, which the reader felt at the 
same timeamusingand provoking, when 
he found that the writer, whose paper he 
was perusing, never shajiod a sentence 
witlumt being disposed to pix‘ss it ou 
his rciulcr's atlcution—Am I not the 
worthy succcs."Sor of the Goldsmiths, 
ami the SUhiIcs, and the Addisons? 
And the best of his readers were very 
inueli (li.sposcd to agree with him, yet 
had rather they w'ere not assisted in 
coming to this conclusion by the au¬ 
thor’s own notes of admiration :— 

“The new office of editor conspired with 
my success ns a critic to turn my liead, 1 
wrote, though anonymously, in the first per¬ 
son, as it^ iu addition to my theatrical pre¬ 
tensions, I bail suililonly become an oracle 
in politics ; the words philosophy, poi'try, 
criticism, statesmanship, nay, even ethirs 
and tiieolog}', ell took a final tone in my 
lips; and when f consider the virtue as woU 
as knowledge which 1 demanded fmm everj*- 
body whom 1 had occasion to speak of, and 
of how mindli charity my own juvenile errors 
ought to have contidered themselves in need 
(however tliey might have been warranted 
by conventional allowance), I will not say I 
ms a hypocrite in the odious sense of tlie 
word, fur it was all done out of a sjfirit of 
fopiwry nnd ‘ fine writing,' and I never 
affected any formal virtues in private; but 
when I coiuidcr all the nonsense and ex¬ 
travagance of those assumptions—all the 
harm they mn.4 have dene me in discerning 
eyes, and alt the reaamiable wnontit of re¬ 
sentment which it was pseparing fiw me 
with adversaries—I blush to think What a 
simpleton t w'os, and how much of the con¬ 
sequences I deserved. It is out of no'osten¬ 
tation of candour' that I make thb confes- 
aioR. It is extremebr paiaful to me. 

“ Sttfibring gradnidty worked me out of a 
good deal' of this kind of egt^bm. 1 hope 
that evM toe presmt most invelnntar^ 
egotiatlcel hixdc otforde evideaco that I am 
pretty well tkl of it t and I mnat add, ha 
beha^ that, te enjjiy atom impeot, iw^ 
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tittti tim‘«e. Hftiv t MbM<* 

wIm Uun flof boktMt malt. . { AvetT«t«d my 
dahw to pobiic attostiOBr I gnacly omdid 
the manner of addreiK»n{f it; ami 1 wait not 
too abundant in cither; bnt I set out perhafis 
with as good an oditodal amount o)' 
cation as most writers no okk'r, I was fairly 
groandvd in English history; 1 tied carefully 
rend Dc ljulme and Ula'-kstone; 1 liml no 
mercenary views w'.ialaoever, tlum^h I was 
a proprietor of the journal; and -ill the lc\ lty 
of my autnnd spiiits, and th-i foppery of the 
graver fart of my pretensions, had not de¬ 
stroyed in me that spirit of martyrdom which 
had Iwen tncnlcatcd in me from the cradle. 

I dcnM myself {sdltical as well as theatrical 
acquaintances; I was the reverse of a sfieca- 
lator upon patrouogo or crafdoyment; and I 
was prepared, with my excellent brother, to 
suffer munfuliv, should the time for sudering 
afrtve.” 

Tim Examiner could not, in any fair 
Bousc of tho word, bt; rcg.inlod at first 
fts a party Tlio writers won* 

honest men, not wflUnformed, very 
confident, v»*n’eh‘vor, ^<‘^y wiity, and 
doing Imsini'ss in a style (‘xvet'dingly 
liktdy to vex the pci-sons whom they— 
more tV>r fun th.an anything el^«^— 
in file weekly h.sbit of showing up fin* 
ridieule. The [Kijg'r “ diselaimud all 
knowk'dgo of stalLotics, ami the re-'t of 
its politics wore rather a stmtinient and 
u matter of training, ilia n fuuixh'd on 
any particular political ndliHStion.” 

Hunt was snrjtrised that the gent le¬ 
nten he laughed at did not join in tho 
Laugh, tho fun "was so jovial} that he 
slionld 1)0 eharginl with Ilonaparttsm, 
astonished him, Sf'oing (hat he did 
nothing but pi’cltT llonaparte to all 
kings going. As to ropublie;u)i.sm, of 
which h(‘ was also aoeused, why he 
really disliked the Americans, all but 
his mother, and three or fimr landUngs 
who swam in tlio shallow waters. " As 
to rcpublies, the Unitod States, not- 
withstaniling our fetnily ndationships, 
wens no fiivonrites wiui ns, owing to 
tlM-ir love of money, «wl their want of 
the imaginative and omameutal; and 
the excesses of the French lUwoluHon 
we held in abhorrence.” As to church 
and state, Htmf s supposed antipathy 
to such abstractiona^ was altc^ther a 
fiction of his enemies. He did not 
himself define, cither with any great 
<h.stii)ctneas: hut he could itiu^liutf^ 
finitions of each which wonhl render 
them quite unoWeetiwiaWo. /*We 
hearUIy ^roeated the nuU i^ni" of 
reUpouis ttorenunent^ as exetmjiiod by 
the Ohttrw of BngIftnA In oppe^^n 


totheldgotedpanof Dinieht- . . . 
A ehnrra append to me, them as it 
still dikw, an msrini'tive wnadi in the 
human family. I never to this day 
imss one. even of a kind (ho most un- 
refonn^l, witliont a wish lo go hrto it, 
ami join my fcllow-t'rcatnres m th(dr 
affecting cvidomH* of the - noeessity of 
Antuldiaonaltie wiiliDoity and fnfiitUy, 
with this world and the next.*’ Alf'S 
well,” stiys Ix'igh limit, “ and will 
iH'tow." Still that wc. slionhl, withoht 
la«ing wry high churchnu'n, and with¬ 
out caring miirh what is said in the 
ncw.spapcrs on the snbjcrt of the state, 
f« rather dissati^fiwl with this iimonnt 
of beiievoUmt {xitrouage, nil! not sur- 
pri.se our reaifers; ami bfr. limit must 
be eoiiteut with oiir tluuktngno retulcr 
of fortv years ago did him much wrong 
in making a ch^Hrge, if the liuirge was 
maile, from whkii he has so fitobly vin¬ 
dicated himsidf. The eflurt to ‘stami 
right with every one is not an easy 
one. Hunt is an amiable man, whom 
the aceid<*nt of iuiviug to write wnYV 
day drivi^s into extivmcs, without his 
^s-n-eiving it himself. 

Ihmt, whi'u he onmmemstd the JJr- 
amitwrf was a chu-k in the IVar-oflu'c. 
Jtboeaiiio imjiosaiblu for him to hold 
this place when his was violeinly 
opposetl to the (lovurnincnt. lie teihi 
us that Chaa<*cr and that laitnh were 

S cocriunent clerks, and others ofthe- 
iritish poets, 'fho dignity of a poet 
then was not irrecorteilablo with a life 
of toijsomc indiKsfry, and lip would not 
on tbi.s account have reslgneil. Nay, 
we believo It was his verses got Kim 
the appointment; for when Lord SlA 
moutli—then Mr. Addington—gave it 
to him, he told him, in the v<<rses of 
Po[)C, his Ik, pc that it might be said of 
him,that— 

“ N'ot In tiinej't mtuo' lie weedrreA Imta, 

Out *lii<>i)c<l ta inwollMi) hU (ong." 

A pleasant chiiptcr follows tlic ac¬ 
count of setting u]i Uic Examiner, in 
which we havo gixai-humouml gossip 
about the frienils with whom ho now be¬ 
came acquiuntod. Dubois wm one of 
them. Ill) edited the Monthly Minor—• 
was fond of port, and died not bog ago a 
pidice magistrate, or something ofMat 
sort- For an author, and ono of no 
great i^mte, this was a epidumasia 
not to be expeebd. It w'aa at Sj'den- 
ham Hunt titotl. to meet him; and 
there, too, he met CmhpbeU, of whom 
his recollections are kindly, tWodore 
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Hook onil C«npl»ell be jiwt together* 
and Hook indulged hi# iK»wer of iin- 
j)roviaatb)ii« sittinjr at the piano, and 
exteinporitiiig loiwic and words^ in an 
adtuirahlc vein of parody, taking as 
his subject some story of village scan. 
il»d* in which a rustic omonr of the 
poet's was recordwl. Tn his cxteia> 
poie opera Hook intro<luced sailors 
and their claptraps, clowns, &c—nay, 
every one of the company present, 
with all tlujir real or supposed pecii- 
liaiitieii. Tilt* pfict, and the lady «»f his 
love, wen: the hero and heroine:— 

“ Ho parodied mnsic ju wi-ll fis wonls, 
friving us tlie most received cudoiu'es and 
flourishes, and calling mitid (not without 
some tiasiird to ids fUial diilius) the coinmon- 
placea of tlm pastoral song's and ducts of tlic 
laat half fciitiiry; so tliat if Mr. Tiigiiiun, 
the Uamon of Vnuxiialt, Jiud brt'ii i>rcsci)t, 
be would have doubted whether to take '.1. as 
an ail’ront or a compliment. (lamplvll c«jr- 
tainly took tin: themo of the parody as a 
compliment; for having drank a little more 
wine than uaual that evcnini^, and liappciiing 
to wi'ar a wig on acwui't »f Itaviiig lo.Ht his 
liair by a fever, lie suddenly took off tha 
wig, and daslitsi it at the licad of the per¬ 
former, oxclaiiniiig, ‘ You dog! I’ll throw 
my luiirt'Ia at you.’" 


Hunt also intd Mathews tit Syden¬ 
ham. The Amphitryon was Mr. Hill, 
proprietor of the Monthly Mirror, in 
which we belic.ve the Aikins uud liar- 
baulds moved about like gold uiul silver 
lisheN in a narrow and lirilluiut circle, 
which somehow seemed to be always 
the same. These old Monthly Mirrorg 
contained a good deal of lively writ¬ 
ing, which must by this lime have be¬ 
come very hartl reading. This con- 
earns us but little who shall or will,—as 
the sclioo)uia.stcrs .say when they would 
eocnpa a t'onfusion oi' idiom, ami avoid 
betraying their JlilK'rnitm or Bcutdsh 
habit of speech,—ever rend one line of 
it. Hill, as wc have said, was the 
proprietor; Du Bois the etlitor. 

At these parties Hunt met Mti- 
thews, and las oexiount of him is wtdl 
worth extracting. It is good—^nd 
this is tho higm'St compUmeint Hunt 
has ever been pmd, it he estimates it 
RS ho ought—it is as jrood, or nearly as 
good, as ft chapttv of Lover or of Dic- 
irans i and of U'ver wo ihink, in some 
rofpects, more highly than wo do of 
Dmkeos- Father Tom Lbftns, in hia 
glory, whott plotting the winning of a 
raoQ-pom, it hot an imagination truer 


to nature—to ComuragUt nature we 
mean—-than i.,eigh Hunt’s rccolleetion 
of Aiathews—alone in his glory 

“ Mathews, the i^edian, I had the plea¬ 
sure of se«ng at Mr. HiQ'a several times, 
mid of witnessing hia imitations, which, 
admirable as they were on tho stage, were 
still more so in private. His wffe occa¬ 
sionally came with him, with her hand¬ 
some eyes, and charitably made tea for us. 
Many years afterwards I had the pleasure 
of seeing them at their own table; and I 
thought that while 'fime, with anusaal 
courtesy, had spared the sweet countenance 
of the lady, he hml given more force and 
interot to that of tho husband in the veiy 
plou;;liing of it up. Strong lines had been 
cut, and tlie face stood tiiem wolL 1 hod 
seldom lieen more surprised than on comii^g 
close to Mathews on that occasion, and scciug 
the bust which he possessed in iiis galleiy of 
his friend Liston. Some of these comic 
actors like comic writers, are as unfarcical as 
can lie imagined in tiieir interior. The taste 
for liumour comes to them by the force of 
contrast. The Inst time I tiad seen Mathews, 
his face ap{>eared to mo insignificant to what 
it was then. On the former occasion, he 
looked like an irritable in-door pet: on tho 
latter, he seennnl to have been grappling 
with the world, and to have got vigour by 
it. His facu had looked out upon the Atlan¬ 
tic, and said to the old waves, ‘ Buffet on; 
1 luivo seen trouble lu w'ell as you.’ Tlus 
]>aralytic affection, or whatever it was, that 
twisted his nioutli when young, hiul formerly 
appeared to be master of his face, and given 
It u character of indecision and alanii. It 
now seemed a minor thing; a twist iu a 
piece of old oak. And what a bust was 
Liston’s! The mouth and chin, with the 
throat under it, hong like an old bug; but 
tho up;ier part of the head was as fine as 
possible. There was n specnlatiun, a look¬ 
out, and even an elevation of character in it, 
as unlike the Liston pn tho stage, as Lear 
is to King Pippin. One might imaj^ns 
f.Hl>erius to have had such a face. . . . 

“ The reasons why Mathews’s imitations 
were still better in private than in pnbHc 
were, that he was more at his ease personally, 
more secure of hia audience (‘fit though 
few'), and able to interest them with traits 
of private oliaracter, which could not have 
been introduced on the stage. He gave, for 
instance, to persons who he thought could 
take it rightl^, a picture of the manners and 
conversation vf Sir Walter Scott, highly 
creditable to that celebrated person, and (»1- 
cidatod to ackl regard to adinini^n. Hto 
eommonest imitations were not superfictal. 
Something of the mind and character of the 
individual was always imtinuated, e^en with 
a dramatic dresting, and phmw muM 
plquante. At Sydenham he used to give na 
a dhdogue among actmo, eadi of whom 
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finind hult wUh rnottHM fin' iinnw tk^feot w 
6xemi nf hto wh.—K« nWe M)jiicting t» 
Btiffba*!, Mtindfia to grimace, and en oa. 
Uia n^RseeDtation of liiciedon extnu>p> 
dinaiy: Ilia nose seomod actually to lievotno 
aquUine. It m a pUy I tamcot put upon 
paper, aa rcpiweated by Mi, Mathews, the 
aingular gaUilinga «f that «)u t»u, the kx luid 
sailor'like twist of mind, with ■which ecery- 
tldng tiuog upon him; uiul his profane 
pieties in rtuothig the Hihle ; f.-; which, and 
swearing, he seemed to luiVw an equal w-vc- 
rC'QO'. He ap^tcared m> be f:haritakk to 
everybody but Ikahani, He vpnukl U' d*'- 
acribad aa sayfug to bis t^-ieud llulinan, for 
instauce, * My dear George, don’t U' ahusive, 
George;—don't uisuIt,-_doii't bo indecent, 
by G—dl Vou shall take the beam nut of 
your own eye,—what the devil is it? yon 
know, in the Bible ; .Wrnetbiiig' (the « very 
broad) ‘about a beam, my tlear George! and 
—and—and a nioU*;—^you’ll find it in *>»y 
part of tltt! Bible; yes, (Jeorgi*. my dear kiy, 
tho Bible, hv (1—d;’ (and tinn with real 
fervour ami n-vtri'iiee) ‘ the Holy Sfriptiire, 
G—fl d -me!’ He .sworn ua drcndfuliy .ss 
a devout knight'crrant. Krahitm, whose 
lruinfK.'t blew down his woiNlen walls, he 
roiild not endure, lie is represented os say¬ 
ing one itay, with a strange mtxluri- of 
iniagiuaUmi and iimtlcr-ut-fact, that * he. 
only wiahtMl his IrelovvU master, Mr. .laekson, 
(^uuld come, down hrutn Jteaven, and take the 
Kxeter stage to London, to hear tlial d—d 

Jew!’. 

A.S Hook unulc extempore verses on us, 
BO Mathews one day gave .an extem}>ore imi¬ 
tation of IIS all round, with the e.xreiition of 
a young theatrical critic (t<«de/iee<, luyhclf), 
in whoso apiasaranec aud manner be pro¬ 
nounced that tboro was no liiuuile fur mi¬ 
micry. This, in alt probability, was in¬ 
tended as a {xditeuess towards a comparative 
stranger, but it might have Iroen polity; and 
tlie kughter was not missed by it. At all 
events, the critic -was liotk go'Ml humoured 
enough, and at that time seif-saltsAcd 
enough, to have borne the inimimy; and no 

harm would have come of it. 

“ One morning, after stopping all night at 
this pleasant house, 1 was getting up to 
breakfast, when 1 heard the noise of a little 
hoy having his face washed. Our host was 
a meiiy tmcltolor, and to the rostness of a 
priest might, fur ought 1 knew, liave added 
the paternity; but I iiad uev^ beard of it, 
and stUl less expected to find a child in iik 
house. More ubvioos and obatroperoos 
proofii, however, of ttio oxist^ce of a boy 
with a dirty face, could not have been met 
whb. You bca^ the child crying and ob¬ 
jecting ; then the woman remoustrating; 
tliea the cries of the child snoMted and swal¬ 
lowed up in the bard towel; and at iotenrsJs 
opt came bis voice bubbling and depkrifig, 
a^ was a^ swallowed up, At breaklast, 
the cbOd being i^tied, 1 ventared to speak 
alrout it, and was laughing and sympatbising 


tn iwribct good fsltb, when Mathews came in, 
ami I that tlie little nndlln was ha." 

Fuseli was also «n ucriaattttanco oi' 
Hniit's, formed at tiie some [K'riod. 

Fuseli was a smaU man, with energetic 
featuriis, and a white head of hair. Our 
host's daughter, then a liUlcgirl, ntwd to call 
him tire whlto-lwatlod lion. He cooihed his 
hair up from the forchund ; and as bis whis¬ 
kers were large, hn« face wa.s sot in a kind of 
hnirv' frame, which, In addition to tiro ilerca- 
ness of his look, really gave him an aspect 
of that sort. Otherwise, his foalum were 
rather sharp thiin roinnt. Jlo would hsvn 
looked muci) like an old military officer, If 
Ills face, Iwsiites its leat euerg}', Itod not 
affirctod more. There vfoa tho same deftrot 
in it as in his pictun-s. Conscious of not 
having ail tlie. strength he wislied, ha eu- 
di-avoureii to make out for it hy violeucs and 
pretoll^ion. He iMirksl this s<« far, as to 
look tienvr ibati usual when ho sat for 
his picturi-. His friend and engraver, Mr. 
Houghton, dn!w an leiiiiirabio likeness of 
him in tliis state of diaiiifiod exiravagsneo. 
He is .littiiig iinck in ids eiiuir, leaning on 
hi.s hand, biit looking ready to pounce witlial. 
His motion of repose was lifcu that of Pistol: 

“ ‘ Mow, rittul. Is; thjr iieail In Purtw* tso 

Agr<s>abty to this orer-wreugbt nmnuar, bo 
was rci-koneil, 1 imlieve, not quite so Ijoki as 
he niiglit havu btHiii. Ho {laiutod horrible 
pictures, os children tell iioniblo stories; and 
WAS friglitoiKal lit his own lay-figures. Fet 
he Would lianiiy liavu talked as he <lid alioiit 
bis terrors, liacl lie lie<‘n as timid ns sotno 
snppoHoi iiiin. \ViUt Itie affected, imptvs- 
feioii is tlie main thing, let it be produced how 
it mqy. A sluduat of the Academy lobl me, 
that Mr. Fuseli coming in one night, when 
a solitary cmulio had been pat on tho floor 
iu a comer of tho room, to proiluca some 
L'llect or other, be said it looked 'like A 
damned soul.' This was by way of being 
Hantosque, as Michael Angelo was.” 

Hunt Wito more at homo among the 
litcroi’y peoplu Uiau tho militicians. 
He lived among the one; of tlie otltors 
ho know nothing, anil did not tlunk 
much or oAcn. JSven now he nrritoa 
of them without their ever having liMU 
much the subject of rellection with him. 
A man who set up tiu; business of ikh. 
htics, bis only stock in trade, in the 
way of information, being some small 
acquaintance with such matten as hp 
comd learn from an amatour’s reading 
of Blackstone aud He IxiUue, and who 
pndes falinaolfon comitm well f iirnislfed 
to hui task, is not Ukefy to bo able to 
tell us much or to see much even of 
what 5« passing before his eyes. 
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Wlien tlie Examiner ww set up, Pht 
ani) Vox had both bi*en some two 
ov throo years dead. Pitt had du^l 

disappointment; and if a luiliit oi 
driukiuK <lid not luiiiy him to hia 
grave, it ^’ct existed, aud (lid not help 
to keep i«in alive. Fox died 

“ Of elder but more genial habits of a like 
sort, and of demands bcj'ond bis strength by 
a swlden accession to crflico Tlio king—a 
cotisclentious but narrow-minded man, obsti¬ 
nate to a degree of dlsr»iHe (wbich had lately 
lost him America), aud not always dealing 
Ingenuously, even witli his advisers—liad 
lately got rid of Mr. Vox’-s succo-wirs, ou ac¬ 
count of their urging tiie CaiboUe claims. 
He luul summoned to office in tiicir stead 
Li>rds Casllcreiigh, Livurinxil, and otliers, 
who had lx on the clerks of Mr. Pitt; and 
llonaparto wa.s at the height of liis ponor as 
French Emperor, setting his brothers on 
thrones, and (x>mpelliug our Itu.«stan mid 
German allies to side with him uiid'-r the 
most mortifying circuiustunci's of tergirersa- 
Uon." 

Hunt attaches inon> moment to his 
paporx oji politics in tho.se days than 
they could tiavc Imun entitled to. Jt 
may not he unroasunablo in him to 
show, in such a Avork ns liis own 
Jjife, tbnt he 1ms tdways biH-n consis- 
mnt, or that his inconsistcncicH have 
grown out of no want of gent^rosity 
in his nntnru; but to justify the opt- 
nions of men and things wliich he has 
been ntterlng in some slmpu or otlwT 
since lie begun to spc'uk or to writ(‘, is 
litle better than to enact his infancy 
again. The Examiner gave ofl’ence to 
people in poAver, and it was indicted 
more than onct' for libel. The first 
(K'easiouwas when the Iduke of York 
was commander-in-chief, or as Hunt 
calls him, a couscientiou.s War-oflico 
clerk. An Irish gentleman. Major 
Hogan, had been for u long time in 
the service, aud scien some forty cu])- 
tains promoted over liis bead. In s^iito 
of ro}mtcd applications and pronimes, 
and though lie but asked to purchase 
bis prorootiou aecowbug to the regnla- 
tions of the service. He at last suc¬ 
ceeded ia conuiolting an interview wiA 
the Duke of York, aud told him that 
be applu'd for ins promotimi ac- 
cimfing to the mdablijbcn nidations; 
that other moans of cibridning it wmo 
Roggestod, and Umt H was oSbred 
him for i£tlt)0, about half the price 
for it In the regular <>QurBe. Hogan 
was sni|>rised at the Duke's allovring 
him to vetirai after this communtca- 
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flon, wiihoat asking luitt any qnex- 
tion.e. He determined to state tlie 
case publicly, and advertised a pamph- 
h‘t ou the subject. A letter was sent 
him,- with an enclosure of .£ 4 U 0 , en¬ 
treating him to suppress the ^xamphlet, 
and prumisinwhis promotion. Hogan 
not only pnbnshcri his pamphlet, but 
stated this additional feet. The Exa- 
miner commented indignantly on these 
dUclosui’es, and a prosecution was com- 
meiiccd. liy grt'al good fortune, how¬ 
ever, the matter became the subject of 
parliamentary investigation, and the 
.'icmu's I'cveafod by the examination of 
Mr.-«. Clarke coinjAclled the Duke’s re¬ 
tirement from the War-office, and ter- 
minated all pnicccdings for libel in this 
cn.s<j. 

The second occasion of danger w-as 
Avhen the Duke of Portland retired 
from the premicj’sli'ip. There Ai’as an 
article in the Examiner^ and a very 
aniusuig one, entitled *‘(.Jliango of Mi- 
nixti^',” which Leigh. Hunt has re- 
priiiteil. We really think the paper 
wholly inoffensive; at least eveiy noAVS- 
]Kip(‘r we have taken up for the lost 
ten years has searcely an innocent seii- 
touce, if this can be fairly -thought 
guilty. It ended Avith the sentence 
charged a.s lilK‘llous:—“ Of all mo- 
narclis, indeed, since tlu‘ Kovolution, 
the sueeessoi* of (Jeorgo the Third will 
hiiA'c the finest opportunity of becom- 
ing nobly popular." Taken apart from 
the cuate.\.t, this might be reganled as 
oUensive, but suiAily not as criminal; 
read with tlie context, it was absolutely 
inoffimsive. 

This paragraph, with another from 
the same article, had been copied into 
the Mormng C/tronieU, and the prose- 
(‘ution against PeiTv, the proprietor of 
the Chronicie, came on first. He was 
.acijuittud ami the prosecution against 
the i^.m;nutc;'Aras aliandoned. A paper 
against Miiita^' Flowing, by John 
Scott, Avas cojtied fi'oin a country pa¬ 
per into the Exainmer, Pi'osecutions 
were iusotuted against both papers. The 
Examiner wws aequittoil, and the eofun- 
try miper conAuctm. L#ord Bruaghnm 
conducted the defence in bx^ eases. 

While Iluht edited the Examiner, 
and was writing eveiy week with great 
vigour on the tonnes of the day, he 
wished for a Ixitter vehicitu of soeh 
patxms as, from their leiigth or 
otTOrwisc, might be less su^d to 
A newspaper, and he prtyectod the 
B^ketor, a (juarteriy magaxme, in 
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wliidh he found h»^ l^iuub 

aod oUiw writers writing tiieir best 
pnpcrs. It liv«^ but to c'ouipicte a 
iburtilt iwniber. In it ww pubU^od 
Lcigk Hunt's F(*ast of thi; Poet;*, a 
ptiitiMint cMravugaitxay in whii'h IMw- 
DUS Apollo t«kK‘S a 3 t»rt td* duvil’s walk 
over earth to st*o liow 5 t» poets go on, 
«n<l they are aske^l tu dinner or t<> tea, 
ai'<'onUng to Hunt’s of their 

gunius. The ptH*n» has undergcHie m) 
Miany changes rinre it first ap^ttiared, 
that we searee now recognise it s hut 
wo always thought it an eh'gant trllle, 
not ea]Kihlo surety of exciting oiio>luilt' 
tlic wrath which' its uutlior thinks it 
inwoked. An itniuition to Holland 
llonso is uaniUoned hy Mr. Hunt as 
connnnuicHtcd to him by Blnncn Whitis 
in ackuowlcdgiucnt of Lord llulland's 
gratification at s«>ine iurtiole in the Re- 
^fiector. He did not go, feeling that 
hill indeft'Mtdeitoc might in some «legr«v 
bo coiii{ii«jmuM‘d, Of Ulaueo White 
he thus sjH'aks 

“Of Mr- Blanco Wliite, thus brwight tomy 
recoUcctiitn, a gtstil deal is known in certnia 
pciUUcal uiid ralij^inns (jtlarters ; but it may 
be new to many renders, dint he was nu 
Anglo-S|Mniard. wlio was ihn'C'd to «|uit the 
Peninsula fur his liberal opinions, and wh<> 
died in his adupk^J country not long ago, 
aher many years’ ciideavonr tocome tu some 
positive faith within the Christian pale. At 
the time 1 knew him he had not long arrivoil 
from Spain, and was csigaged, or itifout to lie 
(•ng*g<si, ns tutor to the present Lord Hol¬ 
land. 'Thnugli English by name and origin, 
he was more «if the Spaniard iu app<>arance, 
being very nnltkc Uie imrtrait prefixed to his 
iJ/n at*(i Corretpmdenee, At least, ho 
must have greatly altered from what be was 
when I knew him, if that ixHtrait ever 
resetnldcd him. Ho had a long pale face, 
with pnmiinent droc^ng nose, anxious and 
toinewhat staring eyes, and a mouth turning 
down at the corners. I believe there was 
not an honcstcr man in the world, or one of 
an aciiter inlolkct, short of the misctiief that 
had been done it by a melancholy tempera¬ 
ment and a superstitious trdniog. It is 
distressing, in the wnik alhidod to, to see 
what a torment the intelWd may be rendered 
to itsetf by ito own sliarpuess, in iU stforts 
to make its way to eonefasioms {K|uaUy un~ 
uecessaiy to dhKover and imposieble to be 
a^ved at. .. 

"But, petbape, ri»i« was something natu¬ 
rally self-tonuenting in the state of Mr, 
M’hite's blood.' I'he first time I met him at 
a friend’s house, he was sofEbring under the 
e nlumnlss of bu coantiymen; and though of 
eadrenuty gentle inatmers in ottiinary, he 
alamst Wattled me by suddenry tufning 


round, and stQrinf, in one of fopae inoarrect 
ibrsign sentuaees which Ibreo be re¬ 
lieved while they startle, *If tlu^ proceed 

nvofii, i will go mad.' . .. 

“Mr. tVhitei, on his arrirtd in England, 
was so anxious a studenf of (h« langnagp, 
th.it ho noted down in a pocket-book every 
]<liraao which struck him os lemarkable. 
Observing tlie words ♦ Cannon Brewery’ on 
premises tlirn standing in KuighU-hridgo, 
and taking t)u> figure of a ranuou which was 
over them, as the sign of the commodity 
dealt in, he put down as a nicety of speech, 

* The Engli^ fireta cannon,* 

" Another time, seeing maid'ServauU 
walking with riiiklren In » nurxety-gurden, 
he rejoiml in the progetty-laving character 
of the {xNiple among whom he had come, and 
wrote down, ‘Puhlie gardens provided finr 
imrites, in which they tako the children to 
walk.’ 

"This gentleiuan, wdiu had been eaHed 
’ Blanco' in Bftain—which was a translation 
of his family name ‘ l^'iiito,' and who after- 
wanls wroU* an excellent English book of 
entertaining letters on tlic Peninsula, un¬ 
der the (ineco-Hpaiiisli apiieUatiou of Dun 
LencanUo Doblailo (Wliito l)uubled)~.was 
author of a sonnet wbk-h (k)lerldge pro- 
iiuitnced to las the best in the English lan¬ 
guage. I know not whst Mr. WonlawortU 
Haiti on tills Judgment. Perhaps he wtoto 
fifty somiots ou tiiv spot to disprove it. And 
ill truth it was a iioid sentence, aud prubaldy 
spoken ont of a kindly, thoiigli nut coiiscluit'), 
spirit of exaggerstimi. Tlia sunuel, never- 
theicsi, is truly beautiful. 

“As 1 do not liko to have nucIi things 
refeiTcil to witiioul iieing stiown tltetii, in 
case 1 hiive not seiai tliein Ix'fore, { shall do 
as I would be done by, and lay it boforo the 
reader 

“ Myttcrinns niatit 1 whan «nr Srrt pan hI Knew 
'I'hts, from Kfort illviac, sud heant th; uaau), 
Dill h« not trembls for this lovutr fVaine,— 

Tilt* glor.nni vAHopy of light anil blue 7 
Yrt, ’neslh a curtain ofttanducent drw, 

IJatited In the ny* of the grnt (rttlng flans 
IJerperoii, with ^ hoat <.f hcaveu, came. 

And,lot matbm wMcneil in Man*a view. 

Who enuid have thought aiMh darkucae lav roti* 
rested 

Vltliin thy heamr, O mn I cr who eoitkl tlnd, 
Whilit fly, and leaf, end ineect stood revealed, 
'fbat to stick cottulissi ortw thou nad'st os blind 1 
Why do v« then shun dosth with asaions sirMie t 
If light eatt thus deoeive, whciefeee ust itfik P 

III some sbort time oitor tlieve vas 
(I sacc^tsfnl jiroeotMitioQ Hgaioat Leiielt 
Hnni and itiM brother tSji' a libel on tho 
Priuco of Wulos. Tho arrick; w«fi oe- 
(‘jusioiKid by a St. Patricli’fi dinner and 
a epccck of Sheridan'*,. in which the 
Prince is saul to faavo adhemt to his 
priact|>los-~a fact not venr easy to make 
out to the natiMlu^oa ca the {larty wito 
hod lookctl foftvard to his advent to 
jiuwcr for tiie aecotn|il!sbtneut of plare 
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for tlMiiiutulvca. Tho. Hunts, with all 
their lova of kings a* compared with re- 

B iWics, had bw'h busy abusing half the 
ngs of Kurope, and the tieorgia of 
Pitiglainl more ihim all the rost_; and 
on this occasion there apf^ared in the 
Examiner a ven' bitter article against 
the Regent. Wo have road it over as 
reprinted in these volumes, and we can 
honestly say it <mght to have btien al- 
lowwl to die out of itself. It could n«)t 
have produced any effect on any one. 
It is the only pajKsr of Mr. Hunt’s—if 
it he Mr, I’luiit’s—^tlmt is absolutely 
dull. The aentonw seems to us to 
have lH*en wnel in the e.xtreine. We 
suppose that there must have la‘<-n 
some of those stab' roasr»ns fur piissing 
a severe sentence, which weigh loti 
much with jiidg*"!: tl)r inst.iiicc, that 
fllcre W(*iv other lilicls which h.ad cs- 
CH(»ed punishment; that the piiblie 
mind was in an tnHimiinuble state; or 
that the convicted man was pnrseing a 
gainful trade, whieh ought to be (Its- 
couragi'd. 'I’he seiiUmce ahs a lino 
of and two yi'.u's' imprison¬ 

ment in sejKivato jails, 'When it 
was immoiiiua'd, “my brother and 
inysoifinstinctivel) jiressod each other’s 
anu. It was a Jieavy blow; hut th<‘ 
pri'Ssnre thiil acknowledgi'd it eneou- 
ragcfl the resulntion to licar it; and f 
do ni>t Ixilieve that either of us intor- 
ehangeil a woiil !ift«*rwanls on the sub- 
jeef." 

1 flint was sent to I {orsmnonger L,nio. 
After a while his prison became a plea¬ 
sant phuie. Ills wife and eliililren were 
perinitttMl to be coustanliy with Itiin. 

” Tlio doctor tlien pronusod tliot 1 slioiild 
be removed into Iho prison iiiAnnary; and 
this |)ro[Kisal has grantinl. litfinimry bad, 
1 confess, au awkirard sound, even to my 
ears. 1 fancied a room shared with oilier 
sick persons, not the best fitted for compa- 
nioim j but tho good-natured doctor (his 
name was Dixon) undeceived me. The 
infirmai^' was divided info four wards, with 
as man}’ small rooms aituched to ttioni. 
The two upper wards were occupied, but the 
two on the floor had never been used: and 
one of these, not very providently (for I ttad 
not yet learneti to tiiiok of money) I turned 
into a noble room. 1 paper'.- i tho walls with 
a trellis of roses; I Imd the e^^iing colored 
whhetonds and skyt the barred windows I 
setroened with VMietian hthids; and when 
my bisikeases were sot up with their boats, 
and dowwrs and a pisnoFftrU made tlwlr ap¬ 
pearance, pffi'liaps tliore was not a handsomer 
room on that s^ the water. 1 took a plea¬ 
sure, when a stranger knoidied at the door, 


to see him come iu.and stare aboat lutti. 
The surprise on iasuing from tba Boroqgh, 
and passing throngh the avenues of a jail, 
was dramatic. Charles Lamb declared there 
was no other sneh room, except in a fairy tale, 

“ But I possessed another surprise, whieh 
was a garden. There was a little yard out¬ 
side the room, railed off fhim another belong¬ 
ing to the neighbouring ward. This yard I 
sliut in with green palings, adorned it with 
a trellis, bordered it with a thick bed of earth 
from a nursery, and even contrived to have 
a grass plot. The cartli I filled with flowers 
and young trees. 

“ But my triumph was in issuing forth of 
a morning. A wicket out (ff the garden led 
into the large one belonging to tho prison. 
The latter was only for vegetables; but it 
eoiifainnl a cherry-tree, whfcli I saw twice 
in blossom. I pareelled out the ground in 
iiiy iinaginatiou into favourite districts. I 
inaile a point of dressing myself as if for a 
long walk : and then, putting on my gloves, 
and taking my book under iny arm, stepi>ed 
forth, requesting iny wife not to waif dinner 
if [ wa.s too late. My eMcst little lioy, to 
wliDin Laiulinddre.sscd some elmriniiig verses 
on the (Kvasion, was my eoiistant eoiiipaiiion, 
anil we nseii to play all sorts of jiivenilo 
games together. It was, probably, in dream¬ 
ing of one of those games (but tiie words 
had a more touehinf* etVect on my ear) tlwt 
he exclaimed on« niglit in his sleep, ‘ No: 
I'm not lost; I'm found.’ Neither be nor T 
were very strong at that time; but 1 have 
livcil to see liim a man of forty; and wliere- 
ever he Ls found, a generous lumd and a great 
imderetamling will lie found together. 

“ 1 entered prison tiio 3rd of Februaiy, 
JB13, and removed to my new apartmerito 
the Kith Ilf Miireh, happy to get out <if tho 
noise of tlie chains. When 1 sat amidst my 
books, and .satv the imaginary sky ovcrheail, 
and my paper roses aliont mo, I drank in 
the quiet at my ears, us if they were tliirsty. 
'I'he little room was my bed-room. I after¬ 
wards made the two rooms change charac¬ 
ters, when my wife lay in. 

“ Idy eldest girl (now, alas! no more) 
was born in prisemu Site was beautiful, and 
for the greatest part of an existence of thirty 
years she was happy. She was christeneil 
Mary aftiv my mother, and Florimel after 
one of S|itnscr’s lieroines. Bnt Mary we 
eallcd her. Never shall 1 forget my sensa¬ 
tions w lieu she came into the world; for I 
was obliged to play the physician myself, 
the liour having token us by surtirise. But 
her mother found many unexpected com¬ 
forts; and during the whole time of her 
eonflneinont, whi^ happened to be in very 
tine weather, the garden door was set open, 
and site looked upon trees and flowers. A 
thousand reeulleations rise within me at every 
fresh period of my impriaonment, such as ] 
(ainnnt trust myself witlidwelliitg npon." 

It must have been a pleasant time; 
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lie-wrote vented vitliont tiiur^'}' and 
read verses wit^ut end. There was 
not a ]>oet in the Fani:u»^ Itaiiauo 
whom he did not study, and whom ho 
did not, we prosuiue, fsnA himself t*> 
l»o. The first yt*!ir was up hill v,-iirk,: 
wlien the wmei* was hiru*''!, and lu- 
was fairly iu tlw second, he began to 
score off tlie days, like boys Im'kiiig 
for the varatinjj. He hud viditrs too } 
UaaUr.t would come., and riUnun, whom 
we know nothing about but that Hunt 
siiys his wit and aniuiiil ^pirifn still 
keep him nli\e. There was ihlitehidl 
aud Bartios, and u magistrate named 
AIsagtT, and Cowtleti ('larke, ami iho 
T-ainbii, brother aud sister, and Sir 
John Swiuliurno ; and ''it was impri. 
sonment,'' myn Hunt, “ tliat, brought 
ineartpiaiiiteil with my iViendof Irieads, 
.Shelley.” Ilenthaui <'ame to hiui, nml 
Moon> and Ky'ron were amoug his vu 
siters. Altogether, Heldoin could a eap- 
tive king boa-'t sueli u level*. At la*-! 
his imprisonment wii'i at :in emi. nml 
he. weivt to liv(‘ iu the KdgeAvnnj lioad. 
I’liu Eximiui'f i-till w<*nt <ju, smiljbing 
tli<‘ Keg(>nt oeeasioually. 'riiey bad 
now “a hu]Kd\)l and respectful word 
Ibr every n-iguing prince but liimtsdr; 
ami 1 must say that, with the (‘xot'p- 
tioH of the Emperor Alexamler, uol 
one of them dwrved it.” Byron con¬ 
tinued hU visits, and used to bring 
Hunt itnoks for the story of Kiinint, 
a poem which he had eommemvd in 
prison, and which is very beautiful. 
Wordswoi'lh visited him to wtiirn him 
thuuks fur some kindly mention of him 
in the Exftmiuer. lie. met him again 
thirty' years .after, (itid Hunt liked tho 
great pwit better on tliis seeumi oeea- 
siojj^. Hunt tells us of VVordswortli's 
oves 

“ I never bubekt eyes that ioekeil an iu- 
spiml in' suiiematura]. They were like fires 
half burning, lialf smouMering, with a sort 
of acrid tixtim* of regard, and eeated in the 
further end of two caverns. One niiglit iino- 
gine Eaekiel or isaiah to have had such 
eyes." 

In spite of Hunt's dealing wisely with 
the circuuistaiiCeH in which he was 
placed, and cxUimting such good ^ lie 
could out of evil, two years^imunsou- 
ment were not widiont their on 
mind and body. For months be never 
walked the streets withemt tho appre- 
hcn^n of being seir^Kl with a fit. or of 
sudden death. In company thiii fear 
pasted away, but a halat of abstraction 


h.'ul come over him. :utd wliilo ptin}do 
thooghl he was at-teuding to whatever 
topic of voiivertetion was going for- 
wiird. lie was busy with auinc Mi'-sdT 
metephysieid mystery or oilier. In (ho 
■Miring of ItJld he wont to live at 
Haiupsteud, (Ui old haunt of his^ and 
there he finisheil his «t<»rv of Rtiaini, 
and wrote a masqiie called The Do- 
scent of Eilarty,’ ’ who luid oonm to earth 
at the sumimuiHof (ho uUied sovereigus. 
“ It wiLs,” says Html, <* a compliment 
to the Allies, which they deserved w«H 
enough, iimsinuch ns it was a tkiluiv i 
tdherwiwi tiny did not deserve it at all, 
for it was foimded ou a Iwlief in pre- 
mises which they never kept.” We have 
uiot'c than onri* i‘xpres.osf our opinion 
Ilf IIiiiitV poeiry. lu iheso volumes 
he reviews it himself, less favourablv 
tl);iu m(l^t of his critics; but with it 
wo are not now ooneoriied, IVe miwt. 
as we Is-St can get over tho ''round 
whioh bo has trav ‘i^ud iu his biogra. 
phy, and enutiot top jsi ofUMi U9 wo 
could wish. 

About tlii*’ timi he beeiime. iiitimAtc 
with .Shelley and Keats. Shelley ho 
had first .si'eii in the early days of tho 
Jisiiminfr. before it hud Ix-como I’cle. 
brnted as the sulijeet of (ioreniiuent 
jiroseeutions. T'his was Imfoixj .Shelley'a 
first miirriag**. After this 1 m^ wrote 
to Hunt while iu prison, ami pub¬ 
lished ill tiio Krammirr a Flutonic mio 
on Inielleeltud Beauty, or some such 
abstraction. We have HntiU'lhiiig, 
wliicli is iKif .Vo iiineh a uurrativo ot' 
.Shelley'.s early life w an incuipafioii of 
all wii.i have wrilt«*ii about it, aud in 
whli'li iliere is the pei']K-tuat assump¬ 
tion ol'oiir knowing a uuinlit'.r of tact's 
of whieh we know AhMiliilely nothing. 
Wi* Iwiked wirJi Mrong curiosity to this 
part <if Utint’s book. It to)l,s nothing 
whatever. Of Keats let our roadem 
take the fiillowitig notieo:— 

‘‘ Keats, when he rliisl, bad justconiplctwl 
bis four-ond-twetiiieth year, H« wa« under 
tho iiihldlv liei^tit: lUid his luwvr hmUi wm 
snaail in comparisuR with Uie npper, hut 
nest aud well turinsl. Ills »bntud«r« were 
very tiroad fur his s{-/,i;; he bad a fhee in 
whieh energy and aenwbility were remark¬ 
ably mixed up: an eager puwar, ahaeked 
amt inad« patient by UI health. Kvary fea¬ 
ture was at once stroogb' mid daik»(«lf 
alive. If there woe any faulty ej^wreshm, 
it was in the numtb, whk'h was not without 
something of a character of pogriadty. Tbs 
face was rather long tlum otlierwiae; Uia 
iqipet lip imijected a liuk over the anuler; 
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the dUn w«i bold, Uw chocks sunkco; the 
tjtt mdlonr and ^wiiig: largfo, dark, and 
MBinive. At the redtal of a noble action, 
era heautiftil thought, tb<y would suATtue 
wHh teoro, and bis month trembled. In this 
Uiere was ill bealtlt at well «s imogin^lan, 
ftr be did not like I liese betrayals of emotion; 
and he hail great peniona] as well as moral 
courage. Ho once chastised a biitcfier, wito 
hod iMcn insolent, by a regular stand-up 
dglit. His hair, of a brown ^our, was duo, 
and bung in natural ringlets. The head was 
a puzzle for the phrenulogists, being remark¬ 
ably small in the skull; a singularity which 
he hail in common with Byron and Shelley, 
whose hats 1 could not get on. Keats was 
senidble of the disjiroportion, above noticed, 
lostwcen his up|)cr and lowor extremitirs; 
and be would lof,k at his liaml, which was 
faded, and awolten in the vesu'i, and say it 
was the band of a man of fifty. lie uas a 
seven months’ child. Ills mother, who was 
a lively woman, passionately fond of ninui>e- 
meiit, is supposed to Inivc hastened her death 
by too great an iinittcntion to hours and 
seasons. Perliaps she hastened that of iicr 
son. His fattier died of a fall from ids itorse 
in the year 1804,” 

Of haiub tve have aa afK*ctio«al<J 
I’C'conl 

“ As his frame, so was his geniiss. It was 
ns fit for thouglit as couM be, and r<|ua])y 
MS unlit fur action; and thi.s rendcrcii liiin 
inolancholy, u|>prehensivi>, Ituiiioruus, and 
wiliiug to make llm best of crur^ tiling as It 
was, both from tenderness of heart and ab¬ 
horrence of Hlterotioii. His understanding 
was too great to nilmit an absurdity; his 
ft'aine was not strong enougli to deliver it 
from a fear. Ills sensibility to strong con¬ 
trasts was the foundation of Ids iiumour, 
wlu'di was thot of a wit at once incbuieholy 
and willing to be pleiiscii. Ho would 
bconl a superstition, and shudder at tha old 
phantasui while lie did it. One could have 
Imagined him orocking a jest in the teeth of 
a ghost, and then melting into thin air him¬ 
self, out of a avintmtliy ^rith the awftd. His 
humour and his knowledge both, were tboso 
of Hamlet, of Sfoli&re, of Carlin, who slHiok 
a city with laughter, and, in order to divert 
his moloHciioly, was roeommended to go amt 
hear bhns^lf. Yet Ito extracted a real plea¬ 
sure out of his jedees, because goud-licarted- 
ness retidna thst privilege when it ihlls in 
everything vdse. 1 dumld say condr- 
scomtod to be 0 puusttsr, it (‘omtaibeiuiion had 
been a won! befitting wisdom like tde. 
Being told tlut somebody had taaipomied 
him, lie sahl, ‘Vorj wefi, njL Isnnb-pun 
hhn.’ His pans were admirable, and often 
oouUined as deep things os the wisdom of 

some who hove greoter names. 

Willing to one Mdety goon it did, bceaujc 
Iw despaired jif aocing It oiherwise, but not at 


ail agreeing in his interior with tltooonmioa 
notions of <^me mdpiadsbateBt, he ' 
Jinmded’ a long tirade one evening, by 
taking tlio pipe out of his month, and asking 
tlic speaker, ^ Wliether he meant tp say that 
a thief was not a good man ?” 

Lamb’s pructtual jukes wci'C not bad. 
He succeeded in jiursitading George 
iJyer that Lord Cfastlereagn was the 
niithor of “WaverJeywrote in one of 
the inagaxtiK’8 imamnary lives of Lis- 
ton and Munden, vdiich were ^lieved 
to be all in good faitli. Knowing how 
oden men go wrong, who are guided 
by what they call facts alone, never 
nunembering that facts may be “ niis- 
coiiccivcd, or figments taken lor theut,” 
he astound(‘d somebody who valued 
himself on being a matter-of-fact man; 
“Kow,” said he, “I vahio myselfqu 
bcifig a matter-of-lie man.’* “ Truth," 
he said, “was precious, and not to bo 
wn-sted on cveryliody." Of Coleridge 
Hunt tells its something which is well 
worth rt‘adiug, as one j»oet’.s speeu- 
lation about another; but as ho 
seems to liavu met him but once, 
and for a momont, there is no object 
in oiir ipioliiig from this part of lii.s 
book. 

limit was industrious, and The huiu 
mtor, which contuiiis many of his best 
papers, wa.s publislied about this time. 
Still to inaku out the means of life 
for a largo family is never a very osuiy 
thing. Hi.s book-S sold, but dul niit. 
sell enough for his |)ur[>oses. The fix- 
umiiier was in suck a state tlmt Hunt 
sjienks of “its declining fortimes." By¬ 
ron and Shelley invited him to Italy to 
conduct a lihcral journal; and he pack¬ 
ed up his books, and, in a &ver of c.v. 
pcctation, prepared for hisvoyage. He 
was to have sailed in September; tlw 
voyage was, however, dmayod by one 
cnii.so or other till the middle oif Xo- 
vember. Bad weather came, and they 
had to put into Kamsgatc, whci% they 
remained three weeks. On Tuesday, 
the 11 th of December, their voyage 
recommenced. Nevw was such a win¬ 
ter. It was what is called by Dr. 
Lnshin^on’s proctors aud doctors fine 
Admindty wcatlicr. 

“ readora may rememlicr that winter. 

It was the one In which Hount Hecla burst 
out into fiamr, and Dnngencss ligbtbouw 
was struck with liglitning. The mole at 
Genoa was dilapidated. Beat 3’«r there 
were U-twvoii foiirteeu atul ftfieen tliou'ian'l 
s.itl less viK»i XJoyd's books; wlikb, valued 
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itt m »\tmga ut £1,^00, aio^ a Iwm of t «'0 
miWoitt of momy }~4iw of all tiw 
loMKo, eoiuideriog tiw Hwlii^ of torttvon. 
Fifteen fannilml laU (coffiera) veto wredtod 
m ttie sio^ ooostof JaUnkL” 

On the 22 ikI, after being bUtwn 
aVxnit in high style for eleven days;, 
oar inyoses at last lands-oWhore ? at 
Duimonth. Wo have an account of 
his voyage vrell wot‘th reading. aS the 
waves and winds becoioe, in his dc> 
stTiptioni. sea serpents and magicians, 
and the desrrIpUon almost rivals some 
oi’flie scenes in the AncientManner," 
Their landing brings luies of Virjril to 
onr author's mind, and witli Viigil up< 
rises Dryden, and ilten come discus¬ 
sions on epic poetry, and translators 
of epic poeti^'. Dartmouth has its 
tical associations, Chaucer's''Schipp- 
man” was bora there, and over a 
shiqi is the name of Wallcott, remind¬ 
ing Icarnerl men of Peter Pindar. 
The IMdeaux also live there, a name 
in bookw'llcrs’ catalogues. To a si'e-sick 
author, it is something to mk! painted 
on shoiv-wiiuiows, or on door-plates, 
the old faniillar names. Dartmoutii 
was not a place to remain at, and on 
they went to PIvmouth, intending to 
set off agniu in tfic beginning of spring 
in a vessel bomid tor Genoa. Thu 
Hunts were a largo family, and largo 
[' families find H hard to pack either^ at 
' land or sea. 'Fhe mate (fid not like 
such a load of live htgga(m as he saw 
atiout to embark, and lie told onr 
uutiior's wife a hundred stories oalcu- 
lan>d to irighten her. Ill luck always 
attended Uio captain, and any vi^ssel ho 
inauaged. This , terrified the lady. 
For Hunt he iuul another tale—the 
captain was a Oalvmist. Altogether, 
between fright, and fears of heaven 
and earth, ami anti-religious refiug- 
nanoc, and imperative considerations 
arising from the state of health of 
some of Hunt's household, Uiey wiuted 
till summer. 

They remained in the neighbour¬ 
hood of hJount-Edgeciuobo May, 
and formed pleasant acquaintances, 
ctuedy with schoolmasters. That 
uolmasters should bo in better re* 
lute now than then, we are told by 
dr. Hunt, who vouches for both facts, 
a good sign of the times—Before 
the accessmn of a lettered and liberal 
nuiustcr to the gtiveroment of Uie 
country, they were ill regarded under 
the supercilious ignorance and (to say 
rob. XkXV1.-~KO* COXIII. 
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the truth) well-fouudud alarm of soino 
of his pi^eeessors." W'o tidte it for 
grantea that Inord John, is the let¬ 
tered and liberal, nwnistcr, I* But thw 
jiart of Mr. llufit'a book » n»a^ up 
to swA an extent of matter printed 
before, that wo cannot be quite sure 
who is meant, nor is it muA matter. 

May came, and our Londonora at 
hist swled in ri^t good earnest. Ke- 
ver since llist of Prince Modoc hiw 
voyage been described with more mi- 
niitoness; and we must ^ say tfu> do- 
scriptioH is often veiy vivid, and sncli 
os, to readem less burned than our- 
s(‘lvcs, is calculatad to give great idea- 
.siire; but wo are impatient to get to 
the end of our task, iw we foci we 
are oxemling all reasonable bounds of 
spiuv in our aiM'ount of thc.se volumes. 
Well Plato'sAtlftntis gives its scntonco 
to our voyager; and Angelica and 
Medoro; nml the son by day and the 
moon by night; and Baylo, and Don 
Quixotic, and Coleridgis and dm An- 
dent Mariner, and the ceJour of the sws 
within tlu) shadow of the ship, “ with 
thu gloss of tlic .oiinsliiuu taken offi and 
the cobur exactly that of the 1>ottlcs 
sold ill the shops with gold stoppers." 
“ In the sinuluws eaiiscd by the memo 
transparent incdiuin of the sails an ex- 
(|nuito radiance was thrown up, like 
hglit struck out of a great precuMis 
stone. Those colours, contrasted witlt 
the yellow of tiie horizon at sunset, 
fbruiisl one of those s|iectacha of beauty 
which it Is difficult to believe not in¬ 
tended to dclij'lit many more iqiecta- 
tors than can witness them with human 
eyes," Then coinus the coast of Pro¬ 
vence, tlui land of the troulHuloiirs { 
and tiieii, ahull the tunda flag of Gc- 
luuv and Sardinia hoisted on a Imt. 
This brings the holy Allies to mind; 
but tboy fiule away, or ore insensibly 
changiHl into the Al{>s, which, flno 
mountains as they are, yet retain, when 
first scon by our Hxamitier, Tatkt, /«- 
dimtoTi SpectatoTf or whatever other 
name lie deliglits in, film sulky 
bok"—iirobably the expression bor- 
. ved from Urn countenance of the 
human sorerrigusHunt lindb^ tliink- 
ingortofidug of—**upabft tuthc-tdEy, 
cold, bfty, «id distantthen sunsot 
with briluant clouds; then a dinner In 
harbour at Genoa; then a thunder¬ 
storm i and at last la'gliora, and By- 
ttwi's couDtey nafldena’ at Monte Nero, 
in the iminCdiate nei^bourhooeb 
In a day or two mter his arrival at 
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Lttgjbtom, H«at wMt to see Tiord By¬ 
ron. 'Byron he fo^ad cttsttbiiJis op tib 
iteop of Fofuo “in o ItKwe JJanldn 
jacket anil odiite irorrmn, his neck. 
tfloUi open, (Uid ltishair in thin ringlets 
abrat his throat; altogether presenting 
a very diflerent aspect from the com- 
pa«5t, energetic, and curiy.headod 
son wlunu I luid known in England.”* 
On seeing Bj'ron, Hunt hartUy know 
him, ho hatl grown so iht, and Byron 
scarce know Hunt, be hail^own so thin. 

The day of Hunt's first visit was 
Bercoly hut; the road was through 
dusty suburbs: at last he reaciiud tlie 
hotVcst-looking hinwe he ever saw;— 
“ Not content mlh having a 3*e(l wash 
over it, the rt'd was the most unrea¬ 
sonable of all ivds, a salmon colour; 


arms and bursting into teara His 
Cap was hidf over his eyesbt^ face 
gaunt, u^y, and unsbaved; Ins ap¬ 
pearance altogether inorc sqiiali<l anti 
iuisera>ble tlian an Enj^ishman wuuid 
have conceived it possible to find in 
such an i^tablishment. This blessed 
figure reclined, weeping and waifing, . 
and asking pardon for lus ufience; and '' 
to crown all, lie asked liord Byron to 
kiss him." Byron pardomtd but dis¬ 
missed him. He tltcn called on l^iel- 
ley, who gave him money out of abso¬ 
lute anfrpathy; he was such an ill- 
lookirig'rascai that there was no chance 
for him with any one else. 

VVe iiavc Hunt soon after settled in 
the same house with Lortl Byron in 
Pisa. Divided tenancies of the kind 


think of tills, fltinug over the couutrj' 
in a hot Italian simJ" *• 

Fiercer passions wm* raging within 
than were symlHtlisivl in the fiery as- 
poet of the house. 'I’hero had been a 
broil among the servants, in which the 
brother of Mnduine <j uiccioii had been 
Stabhi'd. Byron was trying to appease 
the storm, but tlio lady ami her brother 
were furious; and the inllictor of the 
wound was keeping watch outside, with 
the avowed intentioii of asstmlting tlte 
finit p(»raoii who went out of the houst*. 
“I lookt*d out of the window',” says 
Hunt, “ and met his rye glaring up. 
ward like a tiger. He bad a red eap 
on, like a sans-culotte, and a most si- 
nister us|)uet, dreary and meagre—tliat 
of a proper caitiff." 

The polire were sent for. Hunt's 
picture of the whoh* scene is very good; 
“the lady, llushetl and dishevelled, 
exehiiniing against the 'seiderato,' the 
young coimt wounded and threatening, 
and the assassin wnitittg for us witli 
his knifeByron calm, and endua- 
vouriiw to nuict and eomiMm* all; and 
Hunt mmself so busy in observing the 
wihi scene of ItaUan life, which re- 
mbded him of the mysteries of IJdol- 
pho» that' ho hail not time to tluuk of 
the tlung as that which was aecom- 
panied with actual and instant doti- 
Alt endod as those who hare 
Sved in any uonntvy iueh as Italy or 
Ireland; wmfire the lafotediate impmscs 
of passion iwem, jiM but soem, 
to determine ceiimn% viSl not be sur. 

to hear. "Che scoondtvd fliu:^ 
Ittjktetlf on a beach, f* extnufing hm 


iuw not uncotiimoii in Italy, and do 
not involve the necessity of any ac- 
(|uamttnK‘eship bt'twetsn I he resijeetive 
families. There were sufficient reasoius 
to preclude any particular intiuiaey 
between the ladies of the two establisli- 
inciits; and the fact that they,were un- 
aeiiuaintcd with wich other’s languages 
furnished a convenient exi’nse. ShelTey 
saw Byi-on and Hunt' iit the time tin*)- 
fixed at Pisa, and letl. them to ])as.s the. 
renuunderoftlie season at Lerici. Hunt 
never saw him nguin in life. The find¬ 
ing of Shelley's wdy and the burning 
of it have l«.'en often told—never witt 
more cfl'ect than by Hunt, who loveil,/ 
aluiost ailoreil, Shelley, and who felt 
in losing liiiu that he lost oiure than 
the world could ever again give him. 

At Pisa tlie maimer of life of H)tou 
was as follows:—He sat up throngh 
the night ihinking. gin-and-water, and 
writing “Don Juan.” Ho rese late 
in tlie morning. After breakfast he 
lounged into the court-yard before the 
gmilen. llnut's study looked into this 
coilrt-yanl, and Byron genf-rally c.*ime 
up to him with a ch^Uieinge to wtiver- 
sation; and they fenngtid up and down 
till Madame Guiccioli joined them. 
•In the evening they rode or drove out 
generally into tim country. 

It .was a pleasant kind of life enough, 
while if lusted, but never did two hu¬ 
man beings low understaiKl each ot|^'. 
The Eifeof Unnt by Byron would hf*^ 
been an exce«din|^ly amuriag hoa^t 
cotdd wo imagine Ik gravely written. 

It would have one (a&kt merit, if 
no otht»'.‘«4t would nave estimated 


* Haat’s “ Byrea oaii his Ceatsmporaibs.’ 
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lughj^, 1k‘(ift r^rt fcf life <wrltn»itba 
it; it would ha^'« U!e*ktumk!il;^i, tuw 
we tUink the wibUc have Wu too «fcw 
iu a«kiMmk><lging, the ml jtmwu*; ex* * 
pms^ itself «'vurywhen* Iu tlui lOoiy * 
of Bimini. But with 
loves and friemyims there WonW «ot 
have been the sitgotegt a\'tnpfltjh,Vf ns 
of them then- wouhl not have m‘i’a 
any unilerstanding: whatt-vw; the stnall 
inannerisots. in sjdtu of wbirii Lamb 
is what ho is. wmdd to Bynm be 
subjects, if not of miicule, yetofsixirti. 
To Hunt the jK>lvi>«s the 

old familiar face, ItW the lover in Ho¬ 
race, attracbHl, as it would Hnum, by 
what in other tn'es was a blemish. The 
cockneyiaiti, as* It was called, of many 
of the writers for whom limit clatiiuHl 
crowns of hnin*l, or of parslty, would 
luivc b<;eu to Byron ntter alionliba* 
tion, whi<b it would have requiivtl ntoro 
unapctnaiiou tlutn lie ]ioa'K<Ms<>«l to have 
}HinIonud, far loss enjoyotl. Of the 
elder poets we suspiwt that he and 
Hunt wfinlil Lasfr fornictl very diflereiit 
estimnlo, and tlmt the jimwagi's iu 
•SpeusHir, for iustaiUH?, whj<‘h Hunt is 
fund ofiptotirig, would have Ixtt'ii H»lt by 
him iusupnoi't^tbly tedious, ••veil wiUi- 
<>ut II laudatory mmment. We our- 
selihis Husp(‘<’t that thoiv* is soinetJiirig 
of affcuitatiori in ihc* rnptnre with which 
IitKiks iiiegtiile hr ordiiuary men arc 
now and the.ii ])rnised, and evon when 
tin? book Is a gootl bfwk it is hard to 
lx? usktsl b'» swallow it whole, particu¬ 
larly while one is yawning; and wo f(*ar 
that Hunt was efTery now and then 
nrcacliing to deaf eara wlu-n ho told of 
Spenser, and Daniel, and Dmyton, 
ami Chapman, and juistoral Browne, 
and Sir niiltp .Sidney, and thh hjgsiu. 
aud when this was felt but a 
ptefaci? lending to UnMmtk^ Hemands 
of prmse for Keata and -otl^ modem 
divinities, who were tieing with mi 
heads, unsliom like Apollo’Sfaboto the 
bomon.' To any tl»e truth, owr aywpa- 
iliicis are rather 'vnth Byron* mni we 
drcndlhlly fear anything that Is ^ro* 
Somo. 

' Hunt, lH>wever,jbadj)l«wantpr talk, 
and this Bjton enJ<?yo<£ ' thihk % 

E K)bahk? that aomfe of the uhpel^tenoa 
yyoa exhilnffid tdben Host preadtad 
about his fevotirita boedn, Was iotpa- 


Tbft only book both en|oyei! was 
BosWell'aJ'ohnaott. Hnal,(jawed 
Hndir's imitations of S^aaoBf wliidb 


did Boi enjoy as mndli as he 
they am vary t^uslQg^ but 
•tht' spcdmeauL iu fbht Ifeok am not 
among the bait paasa^. Byron was 
iKist be had a Bttlc winh in lus 
head; Im was then natural, frank, 
hitutadf. It is plain that ho nm feetttKl 
sod tjeksed br something in Hunt's 
manner; that ho wished fi>t more i^h* 
]»athy than it was possible Ibr Hoht 
to give; and {Muhaps Himt feated 
to express all th^adiohm^on whieh his 

f ret^ genius roust have excited; while 
lyron tU<l not sutHdently comdder 
the foeniigs of dcKeacy that may have 
kept Hunt silent. Hunt now fects that 
he might and ought to have gone fur* 
thcr to (xmmliiite, and getieronsly<-> 
must generonsty*—seeks to taka Uio 
blame of suck'<»dTangcRtatH ai was 
growing uplndwocn them on libnMU:-*** 

i Hhaulil have hmkeu the toe between os, 
liw] U-en iiifncratcd on iwJnU at Utvrsiy 
J|mbn) t and admired, ami ^own diat 
I ImRrad, as I ought to have done, |U ad*: 
tnii^toj|P>nhu. It was not only al|||ro^ig|j[t<‘ 
in 1^; it was a want <jf iVieiuiabi{i.^|||md-v 
; shl|t odjd>t to imvo wade rh? dlacovm^’bat 
loss cunilat feelings had kept ine Wild to. 
Next nioming tbo luippy moment had g<nov 
and iHdblttg reniaioed but to daspnir and 
joke, 

" la hb wine he w'ould volwdoer mi lini* 
tation of aotnebody, generally ef hnshdiei. 
lie was not a good inimie In the detail, bid 
be cuuid give a lively bruod dietoh; and 
over bis cups his iiaitatiomi wcn?g<iodimton!(i, 
wliJoh wa» not always Uit case at other tlmv?'. 
His lucksion waa vocal. I made pretouaioMa 
to die oratorical part; and batween iis we 
iwastiKl that wn made Up the entire pho* 
tiomenon.'’ ’ 

Byron left Italy for Crecoc, ami 
Hunt saw him no more. Hunt loiterad 
in Italy for awhHi®' The LUetvl dietl, 
then ho wrote in iS^Arsthtcr, 

of whom* life or deatiSwknow notiiing. 
He tnuisbted Redi'a Bacchus In Tns* 
cany, and tnany of bis burlesque rhyn({» 
are very amosnig. His aecodnt of 
is wdl worth resding, os, in ipHe of 
tfadr atitbmu, is orory Book about Bki^. 

He is at hist at houio again in Eng* 
land, and w^tas, among otb^ ihiiigs, 
a rotnauoe had a la^ meatittfe 
of success, and adwmtawhidk waaenii* 
ncntly sd^Stftd., Sottihay had ceased 
to wnte ^ dedaiiidnai verses wld^ aiw 
expected frofei the Lauroate, and Hunt, 
who admii^ aud loved the (^eeti, eg* 
j^iesaed his fedbiga of devotum to her 
piiwson ht sottie very igmccdbl verses. 
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iMify iHlive J}ai?eiitrff ; 

it wooW barv been iin|)OJ«iblu 
ftfr her to read wiAolit great gratifica- 
to'em. S1 h 5 appears to have appreciatetl 
the Jtpirk in which his loyalty was ex¬ 
pressed, and wo find that she more than 
once attended the tlicatre when the 
Z«^«nd of Flarenee was performed. 
Tlui lauKMite versos written by .ilnirt' 
during the ilhiess of Southey, and be¬ 
fore the ap}K)lntment of Wordsworth, 
tm? TOiUy very Ijeautiful, and we ean- 
uut do better than close our paper'with 
tlie wish so'beautifnlTy expressed, and 
which eud>odti»s tho feelings of a whole 
people 

“ May every Ixsly love her j • • * 
And on h«w mins be never laurel seen, 

But only those fiiir, (icsaoerul lo<'ks si«n*iii', 
Beneath wlioae waving grace fir^t luiugle now 
The ripe Guelpli clict^) ami good straight 
Cubui^ brow, 


tAI>r AUCK DAVRMT1 

DaveB^rv Uall, near tho little village 
of the same name in OumlH‘rlanft, is 
tho almost regid rosidenixj of (lie Olif- 
fonls j yet it docs not bear their name, 
nor, till widiin the lost quarter of a 
century, had it come into their posses¬ 
sion. The tra^eal event whieli con¬ 
signed it to the luuids of a distant 
branch oH the Daventry family is now 
almost forgotten by its occnqmuts, but 
still fingers in the memory of some of 
humbler rank, wbu, in days gone b}', 
were tenants under Sir ,Sphn Daven- 
ixy, the last of a long lino of baronets 
of tliat name. Few men have entered 
llfo under happier anspimis; one of the 
oldest Iraronets m tfaekiumloiu, in one 
sense, but just td age, in the other, iios- 
sossed of an nninemubered rent-rufl of 
^20,600 per aunnm, he probably 
have selected his bride fiom tm* foiri'it 
of the English aristociftcy; but when 
he was twenty-Uu^ he marrh'd ti^ 
boanrifnl and poor daughter of an om- 
c(pr reading in 1^ viq^y. It was a 
love-hiatch on hm s^,->oite. partly ^ 
love,.portly of ambj^bn, on hers; teidr 
union was not very long, neither was it 
very happy, and when Lady Dayentn' 
diea, leaving an infknt daus^r to his 
eate, at the expiration of nis year of 
moundtw he chose as his second wife 
die wewby and lugh bora wkbw of 


or, the Jiiuht qf Crime* 

IMoasurc aud Keoson. Blay riis every day < 
See some new good winning Hs genite way 
By means of mild tod nnfi^ldd^ men! 
And when the sword bath bowed beneath 
the ]>Gn, 

Blay her own line a patriarch scene unfohi, 
As far surpassing what these days befaoki 
Even in the 'thunderous gods, iron and 
steam, 

As they tlte sceptic's doubt or wild man’s 
dream! 

And to this end—oh! to this' Christian end, 
And the sure coming of its next great 
friend, 

Blay her own soul, this instant, while I sing 
Be smiling, as beneath some angd's wing. 
O'er tlie dear life in fiih-.-tbe small, sweet, 
new 

UnsolQsh self—-tho filial self of two— 

Bliss of her future eyes, her pillowed ga/c, 
On wiiom a mother's heart tliinks clow, and 
prays." 


XHK HIQUT OF CRIME. 

the county member. This was a mar^ 
rie^e de convenance, and might have 
purliapa proved a fortunate one, us it 
s(‘curcd to Sir John a wife siiiti'd to 
uphold his dignity and the style of his 
establishment, at tho same time ouii- 
ferring on the fittle Clara the caw.* of a 
mother, and the society of a jilaynaato 
in the person of Charles Manlyn, Lady 
Davtmtry’s son by her first inarriage. 
But the marriage of couvenicnoc imd 
not end more fehritously filian the mai*- 
rioge of love—at the cml of idx montim 
Slh John found himself a second time a 
widower. His position was now a some¬ 
what unusual one—4it twen^-seven he 
luul lust two wives, and was left 6ie 
sole gnanUan of two cluldren, neither 
past tlie age of infancy; CSara Daven. 
try Tjrte Imt two years old, Charles 
Hardyn three years her semior. Of 
these circumstances 1^ made 
what he conceived the best, provided 
attendants and governesses for the 
childreu, coiu^^ them to the seclu- 
«on of the SfaS, whOe he replied to 
London, procured a sdpmb establish- 
ment, was ftnned for toe still of his 
cooks ami the goodness of his wines, 
and for the Iblfowiog eighteen years 
wasan^ihtft^ of themubs, and com^ 
hy tho elite ..of ^ndom society: tutd 
tlys, iKThapA, bciijg a |ierfcetly blame- 
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h'ftd cani^, 8ml inAWting m Uttle of 
ally !^t of (roublii or aniKiyam^f' ai> 
it niuat nccik exdb^'inir wir- 
j»ris^ if wc Ao not fimi ii prodncinj; 
correnpondinff fmitH. yi'arn 

iiiakit somo ow'iy when*. J lur¬ 

ing thewi. Clara llavoiit^' Hml lujcirtno 
a wi>i8aitj ami Charles Mar^'u, having 

K iwswl through Eton and Caiubrid^, 
ml for the h»t two years ciuulatotl his 
step&tlier’s s^le of tonulon lift*. Mr. 
Mardyn bad kdl hut fortune at' the ihs- 
posal of his widow^ whom he had 
tooltshly 1 ov4h 1> aud Lmly Daventry, at 
hiu' death, divided the lifanlyn estates 
Ix'twecn her husband and son—an un¬ 
fair distributioiu and one Charles was 
not (Ks{)o!<bd to {mnlon. He was tiuit 
eonibinatbu au oflen seen-l-tbc union 
of talent to depravity; of siieh taknit 
as the union athnits—^talent which is 
never Arst-rate, though to the many it 
appears so; it is only anserupuloua, 
and (>oim‘(]u(>iitly has at its comniand 
engines which virtue liates not use, 
Si'lfish and profligate, he was tlmt 
mixture of stmiig^mssions and indoini- 
table will, with a certain stnmgth of 
intellect, a winning inanner, and nobk* 
appearama^ Clara possessed iwine of 
thesi; external gifts. Low and insignt- 
Acnnt.look.tng, Tier small, pale features, 
narrow fbreheml, ami ciumitig grey 
eyes, harmonheil with a disiKwitum sin¬ 
gularly weak, paltry, and mauffiuvering. 
Eighteen yean had altereil Sir John 
Daventry’s appearance less tliau bis 
mind ; he had grown more corpulent, 
ami his features wwc a look of smisiwl 
indulgence, mingled with the air of 
anthotity of one wbotai wilt, even in 
trides, bos never been' dii^uted. But 
in the indoloiit voluptuaiy of forty-Avo 
little remained of the good-hunmured 
careleas mau of twenly-seveit. BtdAsh. 
neaa is an ill weed, that grows i^mce; 
Sir John Barentiy', hamWnc,*^£iftefl 
with fair dittingue and thoroughly 
repandtt ui society, was a sii^arlv 
lieardQss and selAw wmsualist. Such 
dianges eightctui years had wrou^, 
when Clara was sut|irisefi by a vunt 
ftum her Ailher. It waa mere than 
two v’oars sstoe he had hetm at the 
Ilall/ mid the news he brou^t was 
little welcome to her. Be was about 
to rnari^ b third ttme^his destined 
bride was I^uly AUce Moi^nier, the 
of a ftooif tliotigli "noble honiCe 
and of whoMR beauty, tboO|^ now past 
the Amt Moom of yootii, .report had 
reachetl oven OUira't eara,^ Wrfmt 


Manh'n, too, she hnd heard of l4idy 
Alico^ and hml Ametod that ho was ona 
of Iter many suitors. Her eongratuk. 
tlotos on the event wore ro|i% uttered^, 
tu truth. Clam had lopg aeons. 
tiHiied to regard herself as the hsires^, 
at^ eventn^ly the inhtnwH, of that 

E inci'ly t«$tafi* where she hml nassml 
iT ehddhomi; it was the one nni^;jU 
native dnvim in a odd, worldly mind. 
She did not desira riches to gratify her 
vanity, or to Indulgn in pleostiros. 
Clara Davputry'a tein}H>ruiuent wan 
too {tasstouless to covet it for them* 

C araw; but she had accustonuMl 
clf to look 01 ) these pomessions as 
' her rigiit, and to picture th« day when, 
tliroii}^ their far extent, its Umaiita 
siumidouru^r rule. Bcshles, Mardyn 
hml awoke, if not a fetdiug of alTct'tiob, 
ill Clara Darentry's breast, at least a 
widi to jHisross him-..-a wtdi in which 
all tlte srmsuous {lart of biar nature (aiul 
m tliat cold character there wm a j^iod 
d<ad that was senanous) jotn^ She 
had ]>erc<>j)tiou to know Imr own want 
of al tractions, and to see that herouly 
hope of winning this gay and litilliant 
imu) of fusliion was, the vahw her 
wealth might ht; of in rapairing a A^r. 
time his prefsent ntodo of iivmg wm 
likely to scatter«>u hope which, ^uuhl 
her father marry, andlmvc amalc linir, 
would fall to tlie ground, bi duo timu 
the papers aimouncixl the marriago of 
Sir John Daventry to tito l.aidy Alfoo 
Mortimer. They wore to smmd ihdr 
huneyiuiHiii at Iraventry. iho cv<m> 
ing licfoiv the marnago, Cha^ 
Mardyn arrived at the nail; it was 
some lime siuee he had lastlicen there ; 
it was a singular day to selovt for leav. 
ing Loudon, and Clara notieodastran^ 
alteration in his apjicarauee, a 
gence of dretss, aud perturbation of 
manner unlike bk oruinaiy telf.poik 
session, Utat ramie Iter think that, 
perhap-s, he had really loved her dcs. 
lined ttepmother. Still, if so, ft was 
strange his coming to the Hail. TIm 
following evening brought S^lr John anitl 
Iiady Auoo Baventiy to the^r l»idM 
lioinc. The Hall lunl been newly daeo« 
rated tor the occasion, and, in the go. 
neral confutdoo ami interest, Clarafounil 
herndf degraded Aron) the conaideration 
tiie bad Imfore received. Kowthe^l 
was to. ji^nvo a new, mistoess, cme 
with titlf, raid the stuop .(tf 
raidiion. TJgsao am oAenees nttle 
itunds can hitoify be tbou^t to over. 
^lotAt; as Chra Bafo^ry stood in 
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tlie haU to wclcoine Itytir Ktojw 

. moU^ to h<ir h(nu«, aad wf» 

Itin^MSitfward to tJi« Hrst 

ti>« Lwfy AU<;(! in W rich tm* 
vclUog oddumo. Stood before her, the 
coQirASt was fltming<-~the tmaUraetive, 
tigljr bcujifo the briOiaat I^ondon 

bwoty-~the bitter feelings of etivy and 
rcHentment that then {tossed through 
Clam's mind east tlneir shatU; on her 
oiW tldstiuy. Dttriug the {>rogn»«s of 
diiutor, ^ Cuim notieed the vatmme 
snigukrity of Mardyn's manner; uo. 
tid'd also the sudden Hush of crimson 
that «ked Lady Alice’s ehi'ck on first 
iK'hohfing him, which was followed by 
»n inentssed and muinuod noIe»c$8. 
Thert; was at tlieir nutetiog, liovt’ever, 
no ombamusment on his part-^nothing 
but the well-bred ww<} of the inau of 
the world was observable in his dmgro- 
tulationsj but during dinner ('harhts 
Maniyn’s eves were fixetl on J<ady 
Alice with tne rjtaet stoaltlnness of one 
ctdndy seeking to {teneU’.ite through a 
mj-sloiy; and, (k-Hpiu* her ellbrts to 
appear un(utioeme<l, it was evident 
^ felt <Ustres8dl by his serntiny. 
The dinner was soon desjpatcheci; 
laidy Alice cotnplainiMl of fitugUc, and 
Cim (Hmdncteu her to tin* lioodoir 
desi^al for he»- privutc a^Nirtmimt. 
As she was returning slio jnct Maniyn. 

*'la Lady Alico in the bomioir?” he 
aakod. 

“ Vos," she replied, “you do not 
want her ?’* 

Witltont answering, he ]>assed on, 
and, opening too door, Oharka Mardyn 
stood Dofore tlw Lady Alice Cnventry, 
his stoptkther'a wife. 

She w»» sitting on a low stool ai\d 
in a deep revorio, her cheek resting on 
one of her fairy-likc hands. Sho was 
mdoed a beauUfnhvomau. No longer 
vw ywmg—too VMM about thirty, Cut 
stUf very kwly, nnd smuething ^uvet 
infon^e in toe artdi innocence of vx, 
presrion that ligitted a eemutonand' 
Wt in toe,most dt^ieeto mouldi^u' 
looJM, in eveiy foattire, iho^tolU of 
and totomn} so d^ento, so 
.nrogdet wito toow^^^n's mtnresk mul 
,tom soft pink fieto and pontofw' cond 
hjMj Midi in hotr vary easooos^ toe iunl 
ijui town aiMlitios tost to k 

f|ipdiad dmd of fashfon<^ wayward, 
vtoknt In tomjim, (T^efoos, sad vok. 
tik $be j^n k»r reverie; 

toe bad net exjiceted tp sec Mardyn,, 
and beisiiiye<l mueh etnoUon ut hk kk* 
linjd eptlt^eej fop, as though m »o 


agony of shame, she buriist her in 
Imr hoods and toroed away her lieorl, 
yet Imr attitude was very tWinine and 
attracrive. with the ^ssyriiy^ets of 
rn h brown hair foiling mi n!, shower 
over the fair M>ft anas, a»d tlfo wlioie 
so graceful in its defomibkssu^ and 
the foriiearanee It seemed to 9 ^ Vet, 
whatever Mnrdyn’s purpose mi^t be, 
it did not stHun to turn him from it; 
tiie stcniiiess on his edtintunanec in- 
croased as lie diew a chmr, and, sitting 
flown dose Itesidc her, waitoil in sU 
Icncu, giu'.ing at ,h]s (sompanion till site 
should luuiover' her tk'c. At length 
tlic liands were dro|^i, and, with an 
effort at cahunes.s, Lady Alice, looked 
np, but again averted Imr gaze as too 
mot his. 

“ When ive last met. Lady Alice, It 
was nudor different cuvunistaneea," he 
said, twuMjmilicaUy, «Slic bowe*! hep 
head, but mado no answer. 

1 fi^r,” he cuiitinueil, iu the sauu' 
ttme, “ my ciingratiibiliuns may not 
bay<’, aecined warm enough on the 
happy diange in vour prospects } they 
wen* unlbij^iod, f icssure you." Lady 
, Alice coloureil. 

“"The.se taunts arc uncalled for, 
Mardyn," she replied, faintly. 

“No; that would be unfair, IndetMl,'* 
In* ountinued, in the same bitter tone, 
“to Jaiily Alice Daventrv, wlio h8.s 
always flisnlaywl sudii^i'onsfdcrutiou for 
all my fodings." \ 

“ jon iM'ver seemed to care," toe 
rejoined, aiul the. woman's pique b«- 
truyed it<a.*lf iu the tuiie-~.*' You never 
tried to prevent it.” 

“ Prevent what?" 

She hesitated, and did not iviply. 

“ Pool!" k* eadunued, violently, 
“did yon think that if one word of 
mine eonkl have stoptied your mar. 
riage, that word would nave boon said ? 
LUioil, Liuly A Hit!1 loved you once, 
and toe proof tlmt I did k, the bate I 
now Ix-ar j-ou. If I htt<l not loved 
VHHi, 1 tounid tnjw feet only eontempt. 
For a time 1 believxid that yon had folr 
the love j-ott professed.-.Youeluwte 
■ diuerently ; but though that ^ ovep, 
«Iq not tlunk that aU k. 1 bavo aiworn 
to mtoe you leel some of, tost foibery 
yon caused me. Istdy 
•ny, do you doubt tout thii^imtoialt 
be kept r ^ 

' llis violence hod terrified -hep<.-toe 
WM deadly pale, and seemed r^y to 

hut a buret of team 

<lo not ilifeMm toit^* rim «udi 
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“ I tliil fove j'oii—I maw It t«* yo^ 
and vmi doabtad 

“iladl BO WHifion ?’* ht' aitk'od. - 
** THone. that you did not mw-w ii'nur- 
solf I your \intmimiod jValoBi^V ytutr 
detertninalkiu to butnUk nif, im»vo 
me. to the step I took," 

Thu exprt^tn of bis couiitouaBee 
)^>incwhAt cbanj^li hu had tuertod bU 
fact; w tiiat she could not n*nd ite 
uM'anliig', aiul ovt'r tt pH,-^‘ii uu ^ifru of 
relenting} bat a look more wJwUy tri* 
umphaat tJiun it had ^ct tnini. When 
he tumotl to Latly Alice it wr;i obangtHl 
to oue of intldiieas ami sort'ow. 

“ You will dnve mo mud, Alice," he. 
iittoretl, in u low dwp voice. *' May 
beavcQ forgive me if X luive miataken 
you; you tohl me you loved mo.'' 

“ I told you the truth," ;Jie n^joined, 
•[uickly, 

“ Hut i»>w soon that love changdl," 
he said, in » lialf-douhtiiig tone, aa if 
willing to be cuininCiMl. 

'* it uvver chnngi-d I" «h« wplieil, 
vehememU. “ Vou doubted—you 
ireiv jeidoMs, and letl mo. 1 nev^ 
co.'lK»;(l to love you.” 

“ You do not love me now ?" ho 
askt'd. 

She wai silent; hut alow «ob sound¬ 
ed through the ivann, and Clnirli'S Mar¬ 
ilyn was Hgiiiii at her feet; ami, whil<; 
th«‘ marri.ii'e-vf>ws IumI snirce dhsl from 
l»«r lips, Lady Alhi* Daventry waa t;x. 
clianjjjing Ibi^veness with, and listening 
to protosUtions of love from tiu* son of 
the man to whom, a fisw houn ladort;, 
she had sworn a u'ih''s fidelity. 

It ia a seeuo wliich noitdfl' aopm ex. 
planation, lK<st heard, howevoi^ .jSrtun 
Maniyn’s lips. A stop was he&rd 
along the passage, ami Manlyit, pass¬ 
ing tlmragh a dile.d(x>r» rcpaireii to 
Ctara's ^mrtment. He found her c*tv, 
gaged 9 n a book. Laying it down, she 
liestowE^l on him a look of inquiry as 
he entiued. 

1 Want to K])eak to ytm^ Chu«," 
be said. 

Fixing her cold_ grey eyes on hia 
face, she awaited his nimtitiatuf> 

Has not this sudden stitp of SSr 
John** surprised you?" 

*<It baa," she said, quiedy. 

« Your prospdbtw are not so sure as 
they wm ?” 

No, they are changed," she toid, 
in the some quiet tone and un|NUHdve 
ommtenano;. 

And you feel no great love to your 
stepmother?" 


‘*1 have only soon Lady Alice oook” 
she K'^icd, dugeuix^ on i^ur oeat. 

.. ** Well, you wUi .«»- ofttawr 
now/’.he idwerirtaL ** t hiip» i4» will 
nuiku the' Hall to 

** Toy hatosomc moUye in tWw cow. 
vematum?" said Otara, ealndy i **,X^ 
may trtwt mn, Ido not lore l^y 
lumciently hi lictray you," ' ¥ . 

And now her voice liad a tone of 
bUtoriwwH surtmssing Manlyu's t ItSt y 
hxikcd stowlily at her} she met aw' 
rcturnctl his goao, and that iiitor* 
dmugc of looks seemed to satisty both. . 
Mardnt .it once bej^n-~. 

<* Ncitlicr of us have much cause to 
like Sir ,ft»hn’8 now bride j she may 
strip you of usidenihd inimiitanco, and 
I Ilivc still mon' reason to detest lusr. 
Shortly after tny arrival in J^ondon, I 
m,;l ).i:idy Aliev M^irtimor. 1 had 
iicurd much of her Kiauty—it socmed 
to me to surpass all I had hoard. 1 
loved her; sho secuv'd all ph^ul sim- 
]>licity andinuoccncct butt dumovered 
she had conic to the ago of calculation, 
iind that though many followed and 
pral.-Hid her wit and beaut}'', t was aU 
most the only one who was serious in 
widiiug tu intirry Lord Murtimer's pour 
imd somewhat pu««e^ daogbter. Bho 
loved me, I beltevQ, us well as slio oquld 
love any one. 'That was not the lovu X 
gave, or asked in tetorti. In brief, 1 
liaw throtigb her slieer heartlclonuss, the 
first luonumt I wm her waver betupen 
tho wealth of an old sensualist and my 
love. 1 left her, hut with an oath oC 
veiigeuuee j in tho pursuit of fiiat re., 
ven^ it will be your interest to assist, 
tViuyou aid me ?" 

“ How can I?" sliQ askeil. 

U is not dllEeult," he repUeiL 
Ii.'uiy Alice and I have met to-m^t I. 
siu' prefers me stilt Let Imr galiatit * 
brulegruom only know this, am ore 
have not much to fear." 

Clara Havcotry pamml, and, wi^ 
douched hands and knit bmw,^ rumL 
nated on his yt^rdor'-fainitiar with t£M» 
labyrinthine p<^ of dm plotter, 
was not long riicut. . 

think I SCO you nwaft," 
she «»id. *• And I stifgioife you haye 
proritjbd means to aeoatoliwh yohx 
scheme ?" 

« They are providpd for ua. When 
mould we find materials more made to 
our banrls 7~a few iwunuariotui, a lpn.. 
verssdon ovorl^d, a note oohvi^ 
c:ffiHpoiton(Ay~.>tlMee am trifiee* mA 
triufes «re tW feyers of human aetloA.** 
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There wen no mow seid tJ»eo < 
saw partly through the insincerity and 
ftdspmjod’of tht! other, yet ear'll knew 
they agreed in a common obj^t. 
These were strange sceiiw to await a 
bride, on the first eve in her new home. 

Two or three xnonfhs have passed 
shiTO these conventations. Hir John 
Dawntty’a nuumer has changed to his 
bride: ho Is no longer the u>rcr, but 
the Hevero, exacting busbaniL It may 
bo '^iat lie is aanoyerl at all his long. 

bachelor habits being bn>- 
upon, and that, in time, he will 
-- heoome used to the ebangt*, and settle 
down contentedly in iiis new csipaeity; 
blit yet something more' than this setsiis 
to be at tho bottom of his disconU'iit. 
8ince a confidcnUnl coni'C-mition, iield 
oyer their wine lictween him and C'liar- 

Mnrdyn, his inanuc'r Is'cn nn. 
usuallv CAjitiousi' Mardni Iwd. utVer 
sidirortting some^time, taken umbrage 
at a marked inauU, and set off for lam. 
rlon. On Lady Alice, in csneeial, her 
husband s|>ent his fits of iil> humour. 
With Clara ho was more than ever 
-"frio.nrlly { her position was now the 
f jmst enriablu in that house. Hut she 
Iptrovo to alleviate her stepmother's dis. 

■ e^mlbrts by ovet^ attention a daughter 
<<onld Im supposed to show, and those 
proofs of amiable feeling seemed to 
toiU'h -Sir John, and ns tho alienation 
butw^ him and his wife increased, to 
cement an att^tchmcnl Ixitwecn Clara 
and her father. 

T,ady Alice had lately impiirted to 
her hnslmnd a secret that might be 
mipposed calcuUtcd to fill hbn' with 
.ioyous cxpiH'tBtions, and rais(' hui>es of 
^ im heir to his vast possessions; but tho 
communication bail tH>«u received in 
sullen silence, and si'ctmxl almost to 
increase his savage steriiness.~.trent> 
mont which stung X^idy AHi'O to tho 
quick; and when sbt' retired to her 
room, and wept long and bitterly over 
this unkind recopUon of news anc had 
hoped^ would Imve restored his fond, 
ueas, in thoso tears mingled a ^nsliug 
of hate and loathing to Uk' author of 
her g|^. Long and dreary did- Om 
next ilmr montlis appear to the beantL 
M Lady of 3>aventi^. wlm, accustomed 
to the flattery amt adulation of Ae 
Lond^ World, vould tll^mdtwe the 
tedniion and harsh treatment of the 
Hall. 

At the end of that time, Charles 
htOrdyn o^iin mado his appearance; 
the welcomehicreci'ivt^dfriiin Sir Jbhn 


was hardly courteous. ClorH's man. 
ner, too, seemed constrained; but his 
yresenuc appeartid to remove a wei^t 
from Lady Alice's mintd, and restore 
her a portion of Iier Ibrmer spirits. 
From tm! moment of Mordyn’s arrival. 
Sir Joim Daventiy's manner eluingetl 
to his wife: he abandoned the use of 
sarcastic language, and avoided oU oe* 
easbn of dispute with her, butassumexl 
un icy eabnnoss of demeanour, the 
more dangerous, becanse riie more 
clear-righted. He now eOnflded his 
doubts to Clara; be had hoard from 
Mardyn that his wife had, lieibro her 
marriage, profoased an uttachmeut to 
him. In this, though jestingly alluded 
to, thtwe was much to work on a 
jealous and exacting husliuncL The 
contrast in ngc, in manner, and ap- 
pcamiice, was to<» marked, not to allow 
of the suspicion that his superiority in 
wealth and jmsition had turntMl the 
.scale in his lavour—a .suspicion which, 
cherished, had grown to be the ilc.mon 
that allowedhiui no peace of mind, and 
imilt up u fabric fruu^t withwreteh. 
(H.l)u!ss on this slight fuimdiition. All 
this ficriod Lady Alicti's demeanour to 
Mardyn wa.s but too well calculated to 
d»H*pi*n these suspicions. Now, too, 
bad i'ome the time to strike a deiisive 
blow. In tills Clara wn.« thought a 
fitting instrument. 

** Xou are indwd unjust,” she saul, 
with a skilful ossuiupl ion of earnest ness; 
“Liuly Alice ctBiSKicrs she should be 
a mother to Charles—they lueet odeii; 
it is that she may advise him. She 
thinks he is extravagant—that he 
spends too much time m l.K>ndon, jind 
wishes to make the oountr}' more 
agrw'able to him.** 

" Tes, Clorv, T know she does; she 
would lie ghid to keep the fellow al¬ 
ways near hh'.” 

“ You mistake, sir, I assure you; I 
have la'cn with them when they wore 
together j tlw-ir language has, been 
af^tionatc, bnt as fhr as the relation- 
ship authorises.” 

« Our ojnnicms on that head difl'or. 
Clary; riie deceived me. and by 
she shall sufler for it. told 

me she had kiwwn him; the ftdlo'w in- 
suited me by infonoingme when it was 
too .late. Ho did not wish to interfere 
>«Jt was over now~4ie told me with a 
sneer.” 

“He was wounded by her treat¬ 
ment j so wounded, that, except as 
your wilb, owl to show you reii|i^, I 



knovirheiroaUl npver luivc spdcen to hor. 
fiat If your doubts cannot be lindted, 
they may be satisfactdniv 
«llow>-U!U toe ?" 

** trfuiy Alice Charier «t evciy 
mmdng in the library; then; an» cur- 
taint^ recesses tbertv iu any of viiicH 
you may conceal yourself^ and bear 
what passes.*’ 

** Good-good} but if you hint or 
breaUio to them —” 

** I merely point it oub** the intar- 
rupt^f as a proof of my, perifcct l»e- 
lief in' Charles's printfi{»t(; and Lady- 
Alit^’s atfection for you. If a word 

r is.^s that militaUfS against that belief 
will ivnounco it." 

A snei r dist<irtc<! Sir John's features. 
When not btiiidcd by passion* he saw 
clcariy through character anti motives. 
Ife had bv this tUsceriicd Clara's dis¬ 
like to Wdy Alice* and now felt con« 
vincetl she suggested the scheme os 
she gutissetl he would have his hu^- 
ri<Mi» confirmed, lit} saw thus lar, 
bill lie did nut see through a far darker 
plot—lit did not see that, in the deep 
game tiiey played ugaitist him, Charles 
lu'd Chira were comedcrates. 

That wa< a pleasant room; without, 
through bnyctl windows, lay a wide and 
f< rtitu prosjieet of sunny landscape; 
^!*!uii* it was handsou^eiy and luxu- 
» l'uriii»hed. There were liooks in 
' i';j:t-ous bindings; a range of marble 
swept its length; stands of 
'’.i-iV'jitf, vaiies of agate and uialiastcr, 

• • scattered on every side ; and 
: > . breakfast Mordyii and I.rfidy 
. bi-e made it their sitting-room. The 
r.ioenitig after the scheme suggested by 
t 'I'lru, they were sitting in earnest con- 
v{.ryc. Lady Alice, kmkmg pale and 
ci.rc-worii, was weeding convulsivfdy. 

<‘Ydu tell me you must go," she 
'0(1; and were it a lew mouths later, 
1 would forsake all and aecompeny you. 
Uut tor the soke of my uubocti intant, 
you must leave mo. At another time 
return, and you may clmm me." 

**l>ear Alice,’' Im whispered softly, 
*'dear, ^ar Alice, why did you not 
know me sooner? Why did you not 
love me more, and ^ou would sowhmdi 
been my own, my wife?" 

**I was mad, she relied, sadly; 
« but I hare the n^ty of my 
sin aipnost you. The fait year has 
been one of utter miscay to nm, ^ ff 
tbo^e is a bang on earth 1 UMdhe, H is 
^he man Tmust «»B my htnbaad; my 


hatred to him is alone lAft^r to my 
love tor you. W'hen I think what 1 
Sacrificed for him,” she eoatinued, 
passioitately, ** the Miss of being your 
wi^, resigned to unite myamr to a 
vapid sensualist, a ;‘An who was a 
qicndthrift of his passions in youth, 
and yet asks to be loved, as » the 
woman most lost to hexself could fimt 
love tbr him," 

It was what he wished. Lady Alice 
had spoken with all the oxtravagmioe 
Of woman’s exaggeration; her cuin(M. 
nl'ott smiled; site understood its mean¬ 
ing. 

“Yondesp'M' mo," she said, **tliat 
I could marry Uic man of wliouil speak 
thus." 

“No," he replied; “but tHThaps 
you imtec Sir .loiui harsidy. iVo must 
own ne has some cam<c for jealousy." 

Despite his guiirdud accent, ooina- 
ihmg suiotti on Laciv Alice's ear in 
tJiat lost sentence. .Sue turned deadly 
pale—was she deceived? But in a 
luoineiit the sense of her utter liolpless. 
um rushed uimn her, if im went 
false, nulbing but dustruction lay be¬ 
fore her—she deS|>er8tely closud her 
eyes on her danger. 

“You are too generous," she re¬ 
plied. ** If I had known what I sa. 
crifici'd — ” 

Poor, wretched woman, what ibar 
was tu her heart iw she strove to utter 
wunls of confidcnuci. lie saw her »{>. 
nrcheiisions, and drawing her towards 
lutn, whis^icrcd loving wonls, and 
showerttd bunting kisses on her brow. 
Mho leant her how on his breast, and 
her long hair fell over his arm as slic 
lay like a chtM in his embrace. 

A few minutes Utm* tltc library waa 
empty, when the curtains that shrouded 
a remm near where thu lovers had oat 
were drawn back, and iSir John ]>avcn- 
try emcrgetl from his concealment. His 
countenance betrayed little of what 
passed witidn; cvei^^ other feeling waa 
swalbwcd up in a thirst for royenge— 
a tlurst that would have risked life it- 
self to accomplish its object—hta 
suspicions had gone bcyim the truth, 
black, dreadfti} as waa that truth to a 
hutbaud’a cam, and he fattded that hii 
unborn infant owed ita or!|^n to Charles 
Mardyn; when, &ar that in&nt's sedm, 
where no other, ccnsideratloii could 
have restraint her, Imdy Alice had 
endured her woman's wrong, and white 
confeauBff her love for Mardyn, re> 
fhsed to listen to his soi(citatmfU>, or 
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W tly with l»iin ; the rf'ti'rciK'f hIic 
hud ibucli:; lu .'•mi whii'b he had 
overhftaj'd, ajuaarcd tn him Imt « l.ase 
design ib palm llie oili'jjriJi" ot her 
love to Altmiyn as the heir to the 
wealth and name of Daventrv. 

It wanted now hut a month of Lady 
Alice's confinement, and ev«-n ^lardyti 
amt t’lara were perplexed and indeci¬ 
sive iia to the elleet their strut.igeiii Imd 
upon Sir .John. No word or sign e». 
capedhim t«) In-tray what pas*ed within 
—Jie set-iucd stricken with sudden ,-ige,« 
80 stern and hart! had his eoinitc-iiimee 
iKicuiiie, so fixed his icy <-:ilinnes«. 
They know not the volcanoes that 
hunied beneath their niuiiHtnrbed .-nr- 
faoo. A .sudden (ear fell upon them; 
they were but wicked—IIn-y were not 
great in wi<'k(«liK-.-s. Much of whut 
tliyy had done iippi-ared to tlu-n» cbiin.sy 
uinl illwoutrKed ; vet tln if very fi-ars 
lest they mipht, be, iw-eii through orged 
on unollier attempt, contrived to give 
eotifirniiilion to Sir John’s Mispicions, 
should his mind waver. So great at 
this lime wa,- M.-irdyn'- .ire.nl i/f detee- 
tion, that he Middcity left the llidt. 
lie knew Sir John - vengeiinu-, if once 
r.oisod, would be di’.s|;praU*, mid fi-ared 
.•lotne atteinpi'i on ius Ijtii, Ju truth 
his position was a perilous one, ami 
this lull of fierce element.- stemed to 
forerun stnne terrible j-xplo-ion—where 
the storm might 8 |[>end its im-y was as 
v<*t. bid in darkness. Happy was it 
for the Lady Alice Duvenlry that she 
knew ntme of the^o thingi', or her’s 
would have been a po-it.ioii of tiiipa- 
ralleled wjvtchetlne—, a- over tia- plot¬ 
ters, the. deecived, and the foredoomed 
ones, glided on the rapid moments that 
brouglit litem nearir ami nuLrur, till 
they stood ttn the tbrc-hold of crime 
and death. 

And m*w, through the dark ehanncN 
of fraiul ami jeulousv, we have eome to 
the eve of that strangv .‘tnd wild page 
in onr -lory, whieh hmg attached n 
trngie interest h» the halls *>f Daveutry, 
and swi-pt tdl hot the nuyie of that au> 
eiont rare hdti obsevn-ity. 

t>n the fifteenth of Jiceen ot-r, f.»-iy 
Alice Davxmtiy was confr.ed oft* -o«. 
AH ihc usntd dcinon.st■ :tttoti.s of joy 
wert* furhidi^-n by }^ir o)k thepUm 
of }<udy Alikv's pn < -irious sitnatum. 
Her lie’ilth, wcukt-iicd be lt»c events of 
the past > car, Imd ii<-«rlv pr<>\ vtil unt-i|ual 
to tilts trial of lu-r ma*-!-ied lifi*, and the 
fifth tpuruing alter her ithtess was tlie 
t'.rst <«n which ih, pliy-ii'i^iti licld nut 


confident ln)[K-s of lu-v having strength 
to carry h<-r through. Up to that time 
the .•jurvival of the infant had been d 
matter of donlit; but on that morning, 
os though the one slender thread hud 
bound both to existence, fear was Isud 
aside, and e.almness reigned through the 
mansion <*f Daventry. On tliat morn¬ 
ing, too, arrived a letter directed to 
“The Lmly Alice Daventry.*’ A dark 
shade iiitUsl over Mir Jtibn’s face as 
Jh- j-ead the direction j then plaeing it 
among his other Icttci-s n-served for 
pi-ivate jx-rdlal. he |left the room. 

'I'hc day wim- on, each hour giving 
inercasinsr -irength to the Lady Alice 
and her Imy-hcir. During its progress, 
it wa- noticcil, iwen by the servant-s, 
ih'it thi-ir ina-tcr seemed uniistuilly dis- 
romposi-d, and that hi- couuti-naiice 
won* an cxpnwion of ghmstly palem -s. 
As he sal alone, aftev liinncr, li*- drank 
gla-s after gla-s of wine, Inil they 
brought no fiu.-h to his t-iu-f-k—wrought 
no ehang<* in his appearance ; some 
mighuer sjiirit -eemed to bid defumei* 
lo the Ilf drink. At a laU* hour 

he, retired In hi.-, room. 'J'he jihjsician 
liad previi,m.sly paul his last vasit to the 
ehaiuher of his patient; she, was in a 
ealm sleep, and the hist doubt as toiler 
('onditioii faded from his mind, ns, in a 
eonfident tone, he reiterated his assur- 
auee to the nurse-tender “that she 
might lie down and take .--ouje re.st-—. 
llial nothing moiv was to lx* feiiivd." 

'Du; gloom v)f a Deis-mhtT’s nighkhnd 
closed, dark and ilrcarj', ariumd the 
llali, while, through the vlarkiiess, the 
wind vhtiv'e the heavy ruin iigninst tlie 
ta.s<‘mentsi but, imdi-turlK'd by the 
rain and winds, the Ijinly Alice and 
her infant lay in it tranquil feloep; 
doubt and danger had passed from 
them; the gnive had M'cnievi to yawn 
towards the mother and dlild, biit the 
|■lv*!lr colour on the transparont ehci'k, 
the soft and rc^uliir breathing caught 
through the sttlinee.s of the chamber, 
when tin* wind hmi died iii the distance, 
gav<> iissurance to thn nurse tlmt aU 
danger wiw past; au«i, wearied with 
the watchtug of tlm bust four iiighta, 
she rctiml to a closet ofmning from 
Iwuly Alice's apartment, and was sooft 
buried iu the heavy slumber of exhaus¬ 
tion. 

Th.nt profimnd .deep wra# rudely 
Imikcii tWugh by wild, loud me», 
reaching over the rage of the elements, 
whidi hail now risen to a stonn. 
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teJrififnJ Winmm Mtijrpt n-fl tn .!>- 
rof»m, tu wituvi^ then* a 
x^tuliicut not lo liv Hi'cuunU'ti <i)r A 
iu;^Iit«Iftnip itx titui U^tu }!‘5<*imli 
tltoi apartiiu'ut. ou a sct>u>' »>!“!'.im'r uh<J 
inysttyy. All wan '-Uent •* «ow—utui Uit: 
Lilly Alict* I )‘i vt oil tiio lloi>r, half 
'•brnwliMl )» fhu hravv c»u'i-iiii.s *>t'tlM* 

Ih>( 1, i‘(;L^{)in(; lu-riurtu ’^ lu liiT arm.-, 

liy (iim- tin- .'‘si'mlant', muM**! 
i'mni dkvp. bail llu- au u'liJicut, 

Htul in takinp: tin- ritiM ironi 

il» nuTtlu-rV Mil)'rinhriuStt; it bait iit- 
U^roil no rry, and ihvy bro«tj.dit 

h. t«» thi' ligbf# lb** Wliwi* ti'll on JImIuit'i 
swolli'jj aiiid liiMi-.'*?!—il wiis ili-ml in itn 
lK'lph‘M>nt:s.«-• dfait ti\ viol**»uv, for on 
itsi throat wriv tiu- mark.', of 'tiinii' 
amt Mmldcii ; Init Inov, 1»\ 

'vvhoui, -wai- a hon'id niV'ti-ry. 'I'lno 
litiil tlh* niotbar on lUf hod. and a** 
thr-y linl ', 1 , a Icitor Toll IVom In-r ;irii''ji 
—u \m! i Ji) ol‘iii‘|i|iiiiii 'ni'i't-t’di-d, I'n! 
lowed hi u heavy "woon, I'cuni which 
the jjlo'ieLm link'd in awakinjf her— 
lieliii'e tile ni'ilH Ii.id j»a"ied, Lady 
Alii'e D.iv’eiin'y lu>l been Mumnotied 
to hi'T 'riie sok' I’hie to tin* events 

• •t'tintt niwht wii» the li’tter which had 
htlk'ii troll 1 liiidy AKi'C ; ii llie |ih\-i- 
ei.'iTi Jiad jacked uj> and read, bid po- 
sili\ely retn-ed f*» reve;il il> eunlents, 
iiiiire ill.Ill to hint that the\ betrayed 
jiuiit tliiit rendeved In'! wili' and ehild‘.s 
veinin.'il more a hleaKini; then a mis* 
tlirtuiie to Sir John iJavi ntrx. Vn 
siinieliow niiniitn'ii wa re heard that tin; 
k tU'i'was in L'hark"! Mardvii'h hand ; 
that it had talh*n in Sir Johns way, 
and ivveak'd to him a ^niiU attaen- 
jnoiit Injtween Mawlyi and fiia will*; 
hut how it eaine into her hands, or how 
jnvaluclive ol tnw'h a ('iita-drophe as the 
destrnetion of her inlUnt, her thjiwy, 
atid death, reumim-d ntiknown; btit 
oiw- Itirther deam of light was over 
tJirown on IJmt. dark trage«ly. Th« 
nursiiAender, who had fir*t come to 
liifr ixus|n>sa’s ajisistanco, dcelareil that, 
«a she enu-ml tin* room, she had hoanl 
sti.*ps in quick retreat along tlws gidleiy’ 
tettaing from I>«»dy Alii’ti's room, aiwl ft 
fen antmiaed that, in the itavd of night, 
her husband hiul nliiteeil that lettm* in 
litir hnnd, and torn bof ho km*w her 
guilt. This wfl# but I'onji'ctiirft—ft wihl 
ami improbablf one, peibapi?. 

Charles Mardyn came not again to 
tlhi Hall. IVliat he and Clara Oaveo- 
try thought of what had pasised, was 
known only to Uictnyelves. A year 
went on, «nd Clara ami her failmr 


iixi'tl ;t y.‘»r of ti’rror to ibe 

f ronT, for tVoinllml li'mhle night her 
fnUier had Iftritmie snliji'rt to biu'sts 
of rtivuge pirsnion (hat lilleii heV with 
.ilaiin till* lM*r own safety • these, IbL 
lowed by tooff fils of inotHiv sih’nee, 
ts’Tulcnsi hiT Hie, for a year, liu,iu«.si'd 
UH<1 xvivlehed ; but then 'willing into 
eciiiiiniii'd iuhttnily, rrluftii^d her tVom 
hi.s violems'.. Sir John Pa^ntry was 
remt.ii'd to an'VsUiiui, mid rhirn was 
iiiistiv.s.s of jhefiliiH. ^s^iiotln-r vear 
ji.isSi'd, aiiu 'lie lH*eaiij|p^ llie wife of 
Charle.s Maydyn. It wa* now' the 
lijirveM of their la1.otUM, and reajit-d as 
Mich hm'Vf'ts imi.'if Iw, The jik-'sistm’!* 
;ui<i mnii.'S'iJiVids of a London life had 
grown di'ra-tefa! to Alardyn —-they 
],idled on fill. jieiiM'fi, and ho Miiight 
I'liniigx' ill a re-idviiie «f the Hall; Imt 
hej'e great.')’ di'isaitint fiwidO'd him. 
'I’he t’orei of »;.H|S"K pee nlkiW'i'd them 
not happine" in a jihiee jH'ojih'd with 
Mieh n-isoeialkills; tbi-y were ehildteks, 
they fixed in soliittry Mate, niixisited 
by llidse lit' tlieir own rank, who wi'fi- 
licterred from making overtmos of in- 
liinax’V by the ^t^Irie.s tlnit xx'ere whis- 
leri'il :dfixiiig diseredit to hi*, iinme ; 
li.s prkk' ami violent, (eiujier were ill 
iiiteii 111 brook ihisnegh'i’t ; in di.sgm.1, 
tl:<*y left Davetttry, and xxeiit hi Mar- 
(ly'ii Park, an old seal leti him by his 
mol her, on the coast of Poi‘»<*t#lun'. 
If wii'i wildly Hilttaled, and had Ik'ou 
long inilidmbired ; ioid in thi.4 lutiely 
redilenee the enji ofClara'h xmL’leheif. 
lie's nxs filleil lu overflowing, in Mar- 
dxn there w:is now’ no tritie left of thu 
man wlm laid oiiis* enptivnted 1 m>p fJui* 
<-y; pr<*iniif itrely old, soiireil in ttaiijK'f, 
Im* Inid iM'eoine nnital and oviTlHuu’ingj 
for Clara he iiad ejiM o!)* every .si*»i- 
bhniee fif decein*y, and iijdiirer»*no<* was 
noxv iiMurped by Inito and violems*; 
their ehildicss emidition wfw utnde a 
eonstani sowreo of bitter n’pnweli from 
her husbiiiid. Tim*' brought no »!l»;« 
viittion to this state of vm^teheiluess, 
but rather i(ienia.s<sl their evil pastaotis 
anil mntiilli abhoircnec, Tlicy had 
lung iiiid bitUTly diainited one dnv, 
fldei- dinner, nml eftcii tentindm) tfm 
other of their fiius with it Tehetueuee 
of reproach that, from the lip of any 
other, mast have ovearwheJmef! the guil¬ 
ty pidr with slionw and terror. Prtveri 
from the room Ijj’ SInrdvn's atunaiily 
viokiiicu and wstrse itjiithcUi, Clam 
Feneluid tin* dritwing-rooni, and sjMi'nt 
some Itouivi struggling W'ith the stings 
of eon«<4enee ;trons<*d bx' Maniyn’s 
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taunts. Tlw*v liswl Ue.ir(l lb:it inoming 
of Sir John l')avviitry s dtaxth, Jintl the 
itsuiovftl «<f tlw only iM’ing who lived to 
Hufllsr fi»r their sin Iwl but to 

luld a deeix*r gloom to their miflt'rablo 

exisU'iu’e_the tinie- was past when 

anything could bid them hoiw. H«r 
pant career Jwss^^d through the guilty 
wonmu’s wind, and filled her with dread, 
and a feaiful looking oiU for judgment. 
She liad not noticed hqw time had fletl, 
till she saw it was long past Mardyn's 
hour for retiring, aii<l that he had not 
come up stairs y«d. Another hour 
passed, and then a vajjiio fear wized 
u{M>n her mind—she folt I'rightencil .at 
licing alone, and dosi’iaidnd to the par¬ 
lour, She had hismght no light witli 
iitfl*, and when sho r»>aclK‘d tiie door 
she jKvusvd ; all in the honse stH'incd 
so still, she tn'iiibled, and fiirniug the 
lock, ententd the room. Tin* caudles 
had burnt out, and the faint ml ghiru 
of the fire, aloiio shorn: througli tbo 
darkness; by the dim light she saw 


that hlardyn was sitttlnfo his arms 
folded on the table, and his luwl re- 
elincd as if in skcji. She touched him, 
he stirred not, and her liantl, slipping 
from his shoulder, fell upon the table 

t d was Wet; she saw' that a decanter 
d hknin overturned, ^ <uid fencied 
ardyh' had been drinking, and fallen 
asleep; ^ic hastened from the room 
for a candlei As slie smzed a light 
burning in the passage, rfve saw that 
the hand shc^ad extended was crim¬ 
soned with mood. Almost delirious 
■wiUi tcrr«>r, she regaineil the room. 
The light fiom her hand fell on the^ 
table—it was covered with a pool of 
blood, that was faUing slowly to the 
floor. AVith a wild effort she raiisnl 
licr husband—his hearl fell on her arm 
—the throat was severed froui ear to 
ear—^the countenance act, and distortod 
in death. 

In that inoiucnt the curse of an of¬ 
fended Gml worked its final vengeance 
on guilt—Clara Mardyn was a lunatic. 


POPULAR chamsoks op prance. 

nv JMMUAV rasKR )ii.isa$BV. 

Cnrrl|tlia«n, Augntt IStK, ISfift. 

Mv DP.AB Anthont, —As you well know, I am not much given to what are callod 
“hsnl nightsbut, I protest, I Imve. never put in or put over sueh hard nights 
ns those that have ushered in this present month. Haw nights did I call them ? 
1 should, under favour, havccaileu them soft nights. AV'as Uiere ever such heat? 
1 verily believe that tho sun goes mmbling about all night over these parts incog., 
as Haronu al Uasebid uml to go through Bagdad. Sleep, to any reasonable 
extent, seems quite out of the question; and I doubt that all the powers of 
animal msgtietism couki carry one clean thrungli a comfortable, steadj', conti¬ 
nuous nap, from twelve at night to six in tlie morning. Last night, for nistance, 
f made up my mind to a now night's rest, if posritne. I am sure I was jt^tly 
entitled to i'x{H:ct it, for I took the beat means to ensure it. After my evening's 
muililo by Uw river side, I iat watching the fading twilight deepening down into 
the gloom of night. By degrees the varied aha, to me, delightful sounds ,of 
animation wore hushed—those sounds that remimlbnc, as ho sits alone, that with- 
out and beyond him is a worid of men, and women, and children—ay. and of beasts, 
and birds, and other soulless creatures, as we are wont to call them, that are 
hotmd to us by sympaihics more or less strong—that minister to our aSbctlons, 
onr comforls. our pleasures, our discipline, and our wants—that like ourselves 
ore links, some stronjjer and more poliihcd, some weaker and moro rudely 
formed—yul still links ui that wystcrioas and most wonderful chain of smritual 
and physical organisation, which^ issuing from the clouds and darkness that are 
around Gwl's tUrunc, dcsectub through every gradation, till it is again l(»t to 
our view in the rudest form s>f organised matter. These sounds, I say, ceased, 
one by one; the pleas.-mt laughter of young njen and inaklens disporting on the 


greemward, vritb tlie cMseosiQnal oaibi^ak of moro iKtUterotn aHrih, os «otti« 
yoitog lovw, clumng hb sw^Wrt through auuio* of the ringi had at tong^ 
succeeded in capturing the flyir^ giri, end cjcacted fttnu her bloshine ebeok* 
and laughing {ip;} the Tansom tor her tltdiverauce. The louring ol‘ hine amt 
the Ideal of sheep oauic on tlio ear at longer tutorvahi; the crows had ail txriumed 
home with abundance of ciauiiHir. and ftrarce a croak was now heani from the 
boughs where they hod Ihwu laUdy Kvriagtug thenwelrvs tt> and fro, in a debaki 
as garrulous and diacordfuit »»(a>iiid bo got up either in the House of Cmamons 
cw ponarcM; the little tpiurowH Itad all goiu'i to Wd, aitd I cimhl hettr, now and 
again, the iiutter of win^ in the woodbine that w:ts trained alnwe »ny window, 
aimotinciug that cfume. uueitsr sK^eper was tnmiiig on the other side, or disputing 
with its mate for a fair share of the Ud-clothcs. The last belated hiveward-imund 
bee had Just returned, and discontiiiuod his drone as be enteretl thv gate of bis 
city; hut the Imt was still iluttcring blindly and heavily aboat, lutd the owl hml 
just commeuced his whooping in an old ivy-cind chimneV], which had btdonged to 
an age long since gone by^ This last, ancl the slow 4h»b of distant water, as it 
fell over the wheel of a tuck>niiH, whoso dull, miilllnd Ivat came at regular 
int<.>rvals, not nnplcasingly, on the oar. were soon the only Miuuds that were to 
be heard ; and I now sat listening to them in oue of those reyeries, in whuii the 
mind may be said to have let down its braces, and strft<'hed itself at full length. 
To com))oso my senses, and kJ reduce my nerves to a statt* favourable to 
somnolency, I addressed myself to that most southing and, let utc add, intcU 
Icetual occupation-oimbibing th»j fragrance of arouuiti'se«l cavtmdish through an 
ancient and time-stained meerthmim and ftirtlter, in order to Cool liowh my 
system, 1 .applied k) my lips, at rare inttu'vals and in moderato ({nantity, a com. 
{>osiug ilrtiughr, which iny worthy me^lind attendant, Ur. MelancUion, the eelo- 
bratr-il hoina*opathist, pnuicritM-d for me. with sinjjular success.* 

x\tid so, dear /Viithony, 1 smoked aitd siptHHl till tlie clock stru4‘k ele.ven, when 
I retired to court that slec}» which f had been so industi-iou.oly earning. But 
“ Natur(>’s Mitt nnr'4f' withlieid lier gentle uunistnitions iVoiu me, iiaslie md from 
King illiiry. I tu.-ised and turned, and made excurKioii.s to every part of my 
aiiiTilo bed lor a cool spot, and turneil mv hciid to every point of the eompass; 
but in vain. 

“Mont gloriousuiglii, 

Til ou wcri not sent for slundn'r," 

sang lyjivl Byron amongst the Jnra Alps; and trulyjf the want of sleep be thv 
teat of the gloiy of the night, wo may ail “ make glorious nightK of it** now, dear 
Anthony. For my jiart, 1 think Kent's remark to King f^ear is mure suitablo 
to such weather 

'lliiiigfl that iiive night 
liovenot swii nights as tiicac.’’ 

Weil, in the midst of thoughts of Uiis kind, 1 fell aalecp^I know not when 
or how, nor luui I say how long I continued so—when a shrill, pietoing cry rang 
through i»r ears, and broke my dreaniletw slnndx'r. It was a cry tliat it wuuhl 
lx: im}>ussiblo to describe to friosc who have never heard it, but which the man 
wlfolu-Honco heard will not readily frrgct; aery which well might “murder 
sleep,*’ and make sleepy maids and drowsy hinds start from Uieir bods in 


* A4 I luire fiulunately letaineil tlie radpe fur tblscX'iuUeutmeilieiiK!, 1 auw atthj(^.aeepy 
of it rerhatim fur the beiiHlt of all ncsimu persons:— 

**J. f. SuxosBV, Est|, 

‘‘ 1), Akoho}. ex Apeth- Riuabwi L. §tij. 

Ai|uw distil. , 

Syrupl Citti guU. vij. 

“ Misoti, ntolliter enm cochleare. Q. taC nioewnd. tub node. 

“ Signettnr * 'Ww Cempesii^ Draught.* 


“ p. Mai.aai.'rnoa.'* 
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utt, anil rnshwl to th« wmlow looking into the farm-yaril, 
wh'u;ii I bail unro?tun.iU>l.y l«a wiilo upon. Again tho im‘reinj» cry thrillo,! 
thro«i-h iw'. ami in the gn>.v of the coming dawn I b^eld beneath my window 
a foj-in aith out-Btrclchetl nwk, the upper jiart of which, juatbencato the head, 
wa? all red as if eovcivd with blood; and then, sir, another shnek, louder than 
before—*' Covh H-fhmlle rfon—o—o—o—/ / /*' Ay, there ho was, my boauti- 
#hl eoek, that I bought at the last Spring Show of the Dublin Society—up, and 
dressed, b.«ju-a and spurred, I may say; and wliaf 8 more, the youn^polyzam- 
ist had all his wives up, and .stimng, and would not let a hen of them all Ho 
.alHid for a comfortablo half hour's nap after he hml turned out himself. Well, 
Anthony, 1 laughed heartily, though, yon may be sure, 1 bestowed on him as 
mail) good wishes as Myeilfus the cobbler, did upon his offending fowl. I re¬ 
turned t(» lied, but si> Uu>r<»ughly aroused, that sltsep was not again to bo 
thought of; 80 1 began musing, for want of something Imttcr to do, and my 
thoughts turneil, nalurally enough, u]»on iny distUTVs^. Now you will ask, with 
Jacques in the piny— 


“ (tC what kinil slioidd this cock come of?” 

I will tell you, Ajithoiiy. He w.ts a foreign bird, aeo<‘k of a (^}rsican breed, 
that was font iuiiaily si rut ting abi'iit, fla}>pin<r his wings, ami fighting with all 
the old CHijiblidu'd'fowU tif llm \ ar l. .Al («>t he Was f|uift enough, but in a 
very slmrl tiiue he attacked a old Orleans eoek, jdiicked every featlu*r out 
ed'liis tail, ami left him and eu old hen, and soiue eliiekens of the same breed, 
as l.ai'K as (hi! bsick of my liaud; iiml yet for all liis strutting, I have si.»t‘n him 
Mam-limes, in wet :i!id sO rmy wi-atlier, with his plumes draggling, aud his ercst 
as fallen as tite mmtk- ' fowl of them iill. 

'1 uinkiug (if (■■»ek-, made me s->melu>w think of l-'n-iielimfin, and It struck me 
that though, ui>'i>i thi- wlioh-, a I'rem-huuui is typifu-il iiupnily enough by flu: 
cock—for your Kreiiehuiau i-, a vaiii-glorioiis. loud spi'.-iking, lu-.-i'i-elevating, 
••ti’iiiting .animal ; t;ilkiug lujignilonneut eoimnon-pluics, and expressing by a 
world ol'lropes. iigun.-s, and llurid jieriphra'-c' whal •F(din Bull would stah; in a 
grulf. curt inonoM lUilih-, and eontimialiy intc-i mi-ddling with and disturbing the 
pi-ju-i- (if the world, and iisM-rling the lilii-rtien nf other nations wlam he has got 
HO more than the name of it .it home (I must admit, however, that he is "ftwa; 
to the haek.bone, aud will figlit while lie has a h-g to stand ()iO--.'(‘t 1 think, in 
one nispi-et, a lark or a jay would he a fitter v(*presenlative. A Frenehimin is 
ess(>nliaily a singing-bird ; under all eirenm-tanees, and in nil places he is reiuly 
to h(qi about and .sing his (-hassiin. He did so in the monastery, as well as on 
the batthi fu-Kl—under the monk’s cowl aud the uulilaire's ehiu'o—at the peace¬ 
ful lintage. and on the seallbid; for ir is a wi-lbknown I'aet, though an author of 
some uiitlan-iiy denies it, tlnu hymns. rornaiiecA. aud light amatory songs, somu 
full of sentiment, wii, l^^eliHevs, and dclieaej—otliers blood thirsiy, furious, 
and groh-Miiie—wno-e eoinpu.sed dm-in j the reign of terror. tJne of "tJiemsehT>s 
has v(*ry felieitously express'd this niitnmal taste :—“ I,es Franvais out toujours 
chaiite, ils ehanlenmt toujonrs.” It is, how(W er. in (his lighter style of eomposilion 
that the Fmu’h may be said to exeel. The gonins of their language, though 
not as imisienl as the llalian, is snflhientl^ •.uiied for the t-A«rw.«on, f>ut the rAf7t,i 
or song of a higher ebss b rarely found in a high degree of exeellcntxj, though 
^,ainartin<', in inodeni days, hai produced some fine vcrsc.s; and tht* eplc”is 
quite out fif their l•auge. Indeed there i-. nothing in tlu’ language- worthy of the 
namo—no p(a'm that will be:ir a e<!mpacison with' the epics of Dante, Tasso, or 
Milt on. But tim Fn-neh t hanstn) must not. ho lightly esteomeA. IIkj author 
from whom I have just ‘Uoted, has thus woU t^^senbed it;— 

“ EHr cut rexpresuie.;.(«; tons tes wnliment#, «lle prenil mill© fenws, tdlo est gale, S8tiri(iue, 
iMuliw, gracitfu i*, t'r«t^n»Sasti!; cJle {■s-.htt I'amonr, elfe fromle les ahns, eflo s’^ti-ve pax lea 
aixsoiUa de la gloirc, 'Ha atti-adrlt k-a femmes, ell« fail tn-mhler!(» pufesAnts, cHe exalte lea 
wwn-s, ei cwl en chmit-'iiit f|Wis km solilats fmntiais ofit ttiarehe aux-«mmbats, cemme e'est 
en i'iiantaut ((iie 1(* p*-UiiU' tidtericH.x adinn-it wv piniKs ct sVneourage k et# traraiix.” 

It is n<»t 9J<('ct laiited when the French first took to the chanson ; for my own 
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jMWt, 1 8iwpwt tljey lH.'gwi to chirp in that styJv a«i soon «s they vkip{>e(l the 
sjUell. Tlif N’urtn:!iti« ami PTOVC»(,vii» did not slug iit the vulgar tonguv, btit in 
the rittnance Luiguiige of the {jtHjlwwinurf:. tn thw twtlOh cencum uowever, we 

i\m^A .''t...;.. . -_ - _ . ..1. . . . ...._ . k • I 



were .5ome crriiat UiUDea. oa I'iiibauUt ('eunt of Cbaiufittgne, aOerwards 
Kiiitf ofNavanv), the i'n'JHt of Anjou, King «if Sicily, and tUn ftUber of St, 
Louis. Fisjm tlyit ti»>i.- the number conslanUy increased, till iHo whole •‘ountrv 
wa,". H'KKied «ith chansixts abont every tiunii a«nS ioory {an'M^u, poUticjU, (jati- 
ricai, amatiO'y, bw'cluuialS.-ui, murti.d, und pastoril. I met imt long rimtt 
with u c'l. iiius puwtj of t!ntistics oiiflun suiijwt, wlin-h uluma wbai an uiveteritto 
d>;u».«ouuier i» Jubnuy f nipamL 'I'liere wen* in 1‘aris ami it» enviroiia, in the 
jvjir lf4f>, no kjj* than four hundred ami eighty " .SiKiictcs ChttUtuntes.” The 
rule oftUtwy itucictics wax that e-aeh menibei* ithould «*>«op(Ko at the Ictwt a 
chaiif^o); every mouth. Kow a-svimiinj; that each aoi hxy eou^isted of twenty 
inenio«r.s a wry low averiejte iinhvd, weshdllmve nine tliou-and/«x hniulrod 
oi'thost* sofjj-"risers, priwhieiug one hnndicd and lifu'tm tlunrsuni two Uumlml 
Hew series \early I If to this we ad<I the niiiuber of iiinateur-, wlm brin;' for. 
ward thiiir (-onlri!>utions upon all ijitere-liug d») nestle oeeasUm.'*—death, births, 
marriugos, and Mitbrih—perhaps it would not he «!ty!iigt'«u luueh to estimate 
the yearly crop of songs in th<* I'aris <li Uriel to three hundred thoiisundn Well, 
then, then* !>• all ftM' rest of Frauee who are prodnivi's on a laigu <efl!e. For 
mvseif, { wtuilil tear to make iui esti.n i(e ; Imt I l« i\e seen it stilled as high .is a 
imlliiM) '(uigs in thi' \ear for the omiiv kin 'dom, J’iirls iiielmieil *1! Am I not 
right then, ih>ar Anthony, in aPirming thit <• nU ivowing uiws tint a fidul Idea 
id’tlu! eveila'liiig warbling wliinh ^.,,>.1 on in Helle hr.inee. Thimk (c,^d, 
we know how to indulge in those pleasures in neHleration, 

liaving huid mi nmefi on tlie soii^ sinking of onr tiidlie neighbour^, 1 will 
now oiler jon a sjn-einica or (wo ot a eoiuji.iratiecly roeeiit period. 'J'iiey h.ave 
been M'h'eted as ihe\ euinc to hatiii, but will each atlind a fair sample of their 
kimi in geucr.'tl. 

'i'liero was tto song in its day more popular in Fi'iuiee tiiaii that wdiieh is still 
Well know'll by the name ot' “ Midbrook.'' Tile air is >at<i In (liiuiciiuliriand to bo 
as old as till’ time of the fnisadcs. hut the words wen; pntbablj written nl'ler the 
year I7<'!b though they did not heeiime known (ill afu-r tiio o'esifh of llic fi.mous 
J)ijiv(, ol .Malbrough. It hiipp'-ai il tlmi tin imr-c of tlie toiin;; Uanphin, aflii• 

wind.'! i.ouis the XV_and u ginul niir'-e 1 Ium* no doubt wa» M.'iilaiue I’oiir.iie, if 

there be any faith to be placed in --n-ed to rock the young seiou of r-o-, 

ally to slceji in his cnulie with u s<,)»g, whli-li ot' i'f»'iiso was very eousnliUurv to 
the 1 ‘firs of tile innint.es of \’er>Jiille.., reeiu'C tluii it ii.ssailesl wiili a Muneo'ljjit 
dastiirlly ridienle the memory of .1 hero ih. It in h's v.ffive, who, whili* living, 

made Louis freinble on his throne, mid -•ite in vain for peace, lint it w:i', 

ImWi'Ver, some I'oiuforl for Frcneluneii to li'f,e ji .soiig (,> sing jil.ie.i one, wlm 
hiu! dctuatial Villurs and llonllh-rs, and roisted their tirmies at Ideiiheim, ibi- 
luiiies, anil illalpl.npK-t. Aceordingly. Nnr-e l'oi!riiii‘'s s^Jtig soon rcariied I'iiris, 
and then spread all over France ; ami for four or (ivu yeiii’,s itftcr. you could in jir 
nothiiig (suppo.<qiig you were then tilive, wiiieli I tadievo wus not the eiise, 
Anthony) than the refrain of “ il/mw/jni, nihfuitott, mtrontuiuf song wiih 
{pv.it bravery. So satisfactory, in truth, was this {msUiunioua vicl.ory over the 
{;reftb general, that thi' Fronen ladic-s h.ul tile song printid on fans and lirc- 
scrccns, witli iUuMratifni.s of the duke's burial, t!m duchess on her tower, and 

the page in mourning. Alaihruok, as you know, is tiie corruption of tin: 

duke's tiUo, 

^ For fame 

Souniht tha henoe RyllabW ixtUi ways; 

France coulii nut even coM()U"r your great tumn, 

But pnuioti it down t<> thii, facetious phrase. 

Beating or beaten she will laugh the aonie." 


And now I will give yott the song in its intiigriiy, anil yon can judgo of it 
for yottrself. 
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MAU1800K. 

1 . 

Halbrmk »'en T»'t en guerre, 
Uimnton, mlwntott, wlrwitalne j 
Melhrook •'en va-t-cn guerre, 

Ne nail quami raviendra. 

Ke sail quaiid reviendru. 

No sail quonil reviendra; 

Malbroek s'en va-t-cn guerre, 
Ne suit qnand revieudro. 

II. 

li reviendra a’it Puqiies, 
Mirontim, niirontun, lnA^rtltmne; 

reviendra z'a i’&fuoa 
Ou k la Triniti^ 

Ou k la Trinity. 

&u. 


III. 

liB Triiiite 8» {MRse, 
Miruiiton, niimnum, niirontaliie; 
Tai Triiiitd fte passp, 

Malbruok nn revient pax, 
Malbrook ne rerient jms. 

&c., f-c. 


Tllli IlKATIt AMO kURlAt. UM TtiU tM- 
VINClBtK MALBROVU11. 

I. 

Mallrrougli’a ^ne to tlio war, S!r->. 

Mironton, tntnmtoo, mirontaine— 
Nobody ktiowa, by gar, Sir, 

When he’ll be back again. 

When he’ll be back agaiu, 

When fiell be back again, . 

Nobody know.R by gm, Sir, 

When he'll be back agaiiu 

II. 

lie’ll come back again at ISaater— 
Alirunton, inironton, iuirontaine~— 
He’ll come back again at Easter, 

Or at Trinity, I ween. 

Or at Trinity, I ween. 

Or at Trinity, 1 wocii, 
lie’ll come back again at Eastiar, 

Or at Trinity, 1 ween. 

III. 

But Trinity lias paase<l b 3 '— 

Aiironton, niiruntuii, mirontaine— 
lint Trinitj' has passed In*, 

And he's not come bock again, 

He’s not come back again, 

He’s not come back again, 
lint Trinit}’ is passed by, 

And he’s not come back again. 


Mittlanu' k -.a tmir moide, 
Atircinlon, luiroiiton, mirotiUinu; 
Madaiuo k sa tour monte, 

Si bant (|n'elle |K>iit inoiitor, 

Hi li-iul qti'idlo (lout muiitcr. 

kc. 


My lady she inouiiliHi her tower— 
Aliroiiton, inironton, mirontaine— 
Aly lady xiie inonnted her tower, 

As iiigli as sill’ could attain, 

As high a.4 slio could attain, 

As iiigii ns she could attain, 

Bfy lady sUo mountwl her tower, 

As high as she could attain. 


Klle api rfuit eon page, 
Mirunlun, niirontoii, inirontuine; 
£li« aporfuit son page, 

Tout lie noir habiiii^, 

Tout de noir habiile. 

&c., &c. 


Beau tmge, ah! nion beau tiage, 
Miroiitoii, inironton, mirontaine; 
Jk'an page, »fa! inon beau page, 
Quelle lionvelle apportex ? 

Quelle nouvelle apportez f 
A C i, Ac. 


VII, 

Aux nouvellV qi'>’ j apportc, 
Mironton, inimnimi .niront^nc; 
Aux noavdl'e «iuc j'appcrte, 
Vt>* beaux yiox voat pleurer. 
Vi»s beaux yeux vont ptenrer. 

Ac., (ks. 


She sjiied his page a-riding— 
Mironton, inironton, mirontninc- 
SliA spied ids page a-riding 
In black along the plain, 

In black along the plain. 

In black along tlie plain, 

Slie spictl his page a-iiditig 
In black along the plaiii. 

VI. 

“ My pretty page, what tidings ?— 
Mironton, mironton, mirontainc- 
My pretty page, your tidings? 

To hear them I am fMn, 

To hear them I am Mo, 

To hear them I am fain, 

My {irrtty page, your ladings? 

To hear them I am fain." 

VH. 

“ The news 1 bring, my lady— 
ABranton, mironton, mirontaiue- 
Tiic news I brin^ my lady, 

Will make yemr eyes to mhi^ 
Witt make your eyes to min, 
litlli make your eyes to cato, 
The news I bring, my tody, 

WiQ make your eyes tu niiq. 



('hittufitg uj /'V' 


miK] 

vm. 

QaitU'X voa ba(Ht« roster 
Uinmtoii, mirouton, mironto^; 
Quiltex vox tuibiu roMs 
Et VOS satiiiH brov'itvs, 

Kt VOS Mtins brociK". 


i.v. 

itr tCMalUroob f". i inort. 
Aiinotloti, ininuititu, noiotttaiiio; 
Miinsi«'iir d'Mttb lOok et-t niort, 
Est tnoTt et cnl^rrtf! 

K»t luoi't et cuierrc ' 

Jk.1.. &(• 


.ITai vu |)orU'r in li-rro. 
Mintiifon, mtnmtoii, uiironuiue ^ 
J'l'ai vu |)i*ruir eu tcrru, 

Enr ijuatii! K’o^-ivni, 

I'or ijiMlri' s'oflicicrs. 

&V., &c. 


L’lm porUit as cuirassi-, 
MironPii*, iniranluit, niiruutatuo; 
f.'uii twrtait su cuira^oe, 
J.’autru sou 
L’liutrc sun bnucUer. 

kih, &c. 


L'mi portait sou j'ratttl Kal>fo, 
Mirvmtim, miroiiU/ii, miroiitoinn; 
]/un iii>rtuit soil t{rand sabre, 
L'autiv. no portidt lieii, 
l^'uiitrc ne portait r-en. 

iec., kc. 


Xttt. 

A t'enluur do sa tomln', 
Idironbin, inironton, iDimataiuej 
A Veutoiir do an 
Kuiuariiu Ton plaubt, 
liunmrins ion pUntx. 

&e., &c. 


XIV. 

Hnr la plus baote bronciie, 
Mirouton, mteonton, nlrootalno; 
Sur U plus bant* branch*, 

Le f«aa%noi cbants, 

Lo ross^sl chaata. 

tee., kc. 


VIII. 

*• l*ut wd j’our ru»^- i;.irwenl8.i— 
Mirotiton, mSrtmtoii, iwirwutalne— 
Tut f iF yiiur nwy ^farfiienu. 

And eke yuur lUtin troin. 

And eke your iHiiiii trsin, 

Aud vke y»ar oaiiti train, 
i*ot uH j'our rosy jfurtwutM, 

And vke your oaiiu tiniiu 


“ My lord of Maribn>u;tb's deaii, ma’am. 

htirunion, unrunton, niirontaIn«~v^ 
Mv ](>nl of Marlbrouj^i'o dead, nia’ani. 
And til the ^r.ivo t<* tain, 

And iu the o U bnii. 

And in the f^ntve la lain, 

My Innt of M.'irUinm^'b's dead, m.i'.ini, 
And in the gr.iM- is luin. 

“ 1 him lotlio iirnvo bom«'— 
Bfirunton, mimiitoti, tuironlaiuc-.- 
I saw him to the {;ravo homo 
tly four of his (y'l'itik'iuen, 
ity four of his j'cntiniiiet), 

Jty four of his f^iit hinu'ii, 

1 saw liini t«> the pr.ivu b'>nu' 
liy four of his Ki'»tl<'niuii. 

“ Onu f^eiitleinaii Imre his cuirass— 
Mirouton. luinmton, minuitaiiie— 
thie bore liU riurass, another 
His hut kler did relain. 

His Imekler did retain, 

His hiU'klcr did retain, 

One l«,r« Ids i-iiirdsi), nnotiuT 
His bulkier did ntuin. 


■‘The liiinl hi% litf; swurd c4rriisl-~ 
Mirouton, udroutoii, tnironUiuc— 
The tliiid Ini .monl carried, 

The fourth lKirc~.notldno, t wren, 
I'lie fourth bore—nothing, I wicu, 
Tiic fourth Inire—nothinj^, I wlcii. 
The. third his big sword •’arried, 

The fourtti bore—nothing, 1 w I'C i, 

xttt. 

" Aruuiiii his tomb they planfis}— 
Miiniiton, niircmtoii, iniroiitaiiie— 
The roiioinarii-)i they plantcii 
Around life towb to train, 

Around ids tomb to train, 

* Around b» tomb to train, 

The rosemaries they piatiiisl, 

Arouud his tomli to train. 

XIV. 

“ U|»B the ti^nint bmnciios— 
Mirooton, mirontw, mitontafne.— 
Upon the topmost braiioNts 
We brard a idgfaUngale’s strain, 
W« licanl a ni^tlngale** strain, 
We h^'Ani a nigbtiii^shi'a etraiu. 
Upon Uie brom’lK-* 

M'c lieanl a ni^htln,'talc's .train. 

\ 
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XV. 

On vit vokr wn nine, 
Mirottton. mlrontnin mironuiuc; 
On vit voter eon Ante, 

A« t raven* d« iauriere, 

Au frat er» des laorivnt. 

be., &o. 


XVf. 

Chacon mit ventre b terre, 
Mironton, inirontoii, mirontaine; 
Chaeun mit ventre h tern 
Kt unit se releva, 

Et pui« sp reWva. 

&c., be. 


x\ It. 

P<M>i clmiiter lea victoirea. 
Mirontiin, miroiiloii, uiinnitaiiie 
Pour ehaiit<T lea vietoires, 
Quo Malbmu^h mn|jorta. 
Quo MaUimttgh rcinpurta. 

. be., be. 


,XVIII. 

La c(^r^monie faite, 
Mironton, mironton, mirontaine; 
IjR c^rjimonie faite, 

Chaeun sVu fut coucitcr, 
Chaeun s'en fut coucher. 

be., be. 


.VI.V. 

lasa uiia avee leura foinmes, 
Miruntnii, mironton, mirontaine; 
i^a HIM avee tour!* feiuiuea, 

K1 l<tH autnv* toua scuto, 

R1 lea autres toua aeuU. 

be., be. 


Ge u Mt pas qu'il en manque, 
Mironton, mironton, mirontaine; 
Ce n’eat paa qall «n manque. 
Car j'en oonnuis bcanooup, 

Car jVn eonnaia lieaueaup. 

be., be. 


«xi. 

Dea bKintiea et 4«a Inwiea, 
llitontoo, mtoenton, mtonnUiiie t 
Dm biondea «t dw branee. 

Et d« ebataign’a audi, 

Et tiat ehataign’a anaat. 

be., be. 


“ VV'o saw Itis soul liy uiiwarda*^ 
Mironton, mironton, inirontainb— 
Fly up through the lanrel Inranehea, 
The licavene to attain, 

The hoiivens to attain, 

'Die heavens to attain, 

We saw his soul Sjr upwards, 

The heavens to attain. 

XVI. 

“ Each man down on the earth fell— 
Mironton, mironton, mirontaine— 
Each m.'m down on the earth fell, 

And then—^got up again, 

And then-~got np again, 

And then>-got up again, 

Eei'Ii man down on the earth fell. 

And then-got up again. 

XVII. 

'• To .sing the mighty trinniphs— 
Mironton, mironton, mirontaine— 
To sing the mighty' triuntpha 
That Mnlhrough did attain. 

That Matbroogh did attain. 

That htalbrough did attmn; 

To sing the mighty triumphs 
That Matbrougli did attain. 

XVIII. 

“ The ceremony ended— 

Mironton, mironton, mirontaine—. 
The ceremony endeii, 

Koch man his tied did gain, 

Each man his bed did gain, 

>lach man his bed dUl gain, 

The ceremony ended, 

Each man tils lx>d did gain. 

xtx. 

“ Some with their wives to bed went- 
Mironton, mironton, mirontaine— 
Some with their wires to bed went, 
.Some, did alone remain. 

Some did alone remain, 

.Some iliil alono remain, 

Some with tlieir wives to bed went. 
Some did alone remain. 

XX. 

“ But not for lack of ladies— 
Mironton, mironton, mirontaine— 
Hilt Hot for lack of ladies, 
in faith 1 will mMntain, 

In faith I will maintain, 

In faith I will maintain. 

But not for lack of ladies, 

In faith 1 will maintain. 

XXI. 

‘*'Of white once or of darkoneb*- 
Mironton, mironton, mirontaiiit— 
Of white ones or of ds^ ones, 

Or yet of brown bgain. 

Or yet of brown i^n, 

Or yet of tatrnn again. 

Of white onea or of <tetk ones. 

Or yet of bnosm again. 
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S.XW. 

JVctt dfs {«» 

ilirimlon, mfroiitiMi, mtnmiMitve 
J'n'en (tu {lu dai aaUge, 

C«r cti voilk 

Csr m voilik 


XXII. 

•* {*»> wi»»' js,» nu»nJ I’ll itH j I'ft— 
'Vlifiwtoii, iniiunt'Oiit uxirimtativ*' 
.Su now no inoro Hi t«U vtio, 

Fur no nwrc dotli xvouio. 

For no tnon: <)oth n<i»aiii, 
hur no morottOTli mu.<irt, 

So now no more i'll tvll > ou, 

For tH> moils sMIi jrniain.’’ 


After all, fliL-re !« hoiusohwi;? irrs'iisUM) wria-ctnnu' in thcise sletailsi, niul aii 
Kn;rH.-hiKaii can a||urti (u Inuof) at tin; litth< doinv-stit* tUTaugements with which 
th»; valiant sohlier* arc litiwrilool solam*? tlu'm'olvw, alUsr TM^rturiAing the 
last ritc.s of W'nulUtP', ami siui'ino thf praiM-ji of '^taUiriKik. This song has an 
athlitional iniorcst, f»x»m the t'.u t ihut. Jt was a jiivat favouvito with Nai'totoon; 
ami it is uahl that, when nmsniliii:; his horss- to go to liutth-, he w:us i« the hahit 
of biirnmmg “ a ow nt-t eu guerre." Unt ho sang it its no spirit of 

Ru*an tlisparags'Uiont. 'rhi'ssml ui'iho ors-ai oaptaiu know t««) well how t«i honour 
and apinvs-iats' a kindrml spirit. 'I’aniing, a sluirt tin«> hcfoit* hi.s death, with 
the C‘nnit do las CUs.is, the e •ji\or*ati'iii h.ippeiis'd tsi turn on AMurllioruugli, of 
whom he sjKski' in terms of eulogy and n- im'oI ; atnl then, remeiiiln.’riiig liia 
favourite ehatison, he smihal, luid saivi “ ^'oi:a pointant ta* spu* «*'«st ‘jno h; rhli- 
eulet >l siiaina'ise tout jn.*t{u' u la vietsiire ii{H>n which )u< lutiinned ihu first 
conpiel for the last time in hi.s life. 

The amatory songs of th« Frinich are heyoiul all nunihor, and their eharaetcr 
and luerit.s take an ptpiaUy wnle rimge. Some of them me- sjHiititi!, ^oent, 
and graeefiil; while oth-rs, and they ssnoprist'a vs-ry large average, are inc- 
dioen- enough, and often too li<‘<‘ntioii.s for oiir hetts'i* tastes, hut what ean yon 
e\peet when one y«;nr brings forth a hundred ihoiemid songs, Hern is a littlt; 
ballad, which is in great eaumation amongst the I’arisiaas : thungh 1 oannot aay 
it i* f.oilcUie-, still it is tlioniughly French. 1’he air is a -weyt one, aittl said to 
have been eutn{Kkscd by l.uIU; and it has gained additiomal celebrily in eotise* 
{jn 'iicc of the eharming variations written to it by Boyeldieii. 


.\L' CL.V 1 K DX rjV I.l'NK. 


I. 

Au clah di! la hiite, 
M»n atui Ficrmt, 
Frute-niui ta piume 
Pour drrire un mot. 

Ma chaiulslle est morte, 
Je ii’ai plus tie f«m. 
Ouvrc-nioi ta porte 
Pour I'antour de Dieu. 


HY Ttia UOilT OF TIIS MOO.V. 

** IJy till* light of the 
Piernit, gonsip iniuc, 

Pwy lend me your pen 
To write just iwe line; 

My eamJI'-'s gone out, 

3Iy fire I’ve no nmre, 

For the drar Imo of God 
Then o|Hm your door.” 


Au clair d« la iune, 
Plvmit Tdismdit: 

Jc n‘ai pas de plume, 
Ja Mils dant inon lit. 
V« chea la volsiros 
Je onus «iuVU« y ««t. 
Car dans »a cuiaiiir, 
On bat le briquet. 


IJ. 

Ky the light of the mo<m, 
<J».sj,ip l*irrrot mid, 

” I’ve md (jfot a jjcb, 

And i‘ni gone to my be J; 
Go ask of my nrlghVmr, 
She's in, if Tm right, 
There’s a noise in hiY kitchen 
Like striking a light." 


III. 

An dair d« la Itme, 
LVimable Lubtn 
Frapfie chea ia brunas 
£tt' r^pood aoudaint 
Qai frapp' U« la sorted 
Udit k ton toarr 
fhivres Totni porta, 
Poor le dira tFamour. 


By the fight of tlie mom 
I saw Lupin retreat, 

Tni he knoeked at tfaa door 
Of the Hitla bnaiattrt 
" Wlio*s iin<Kkifig to iota ?" 

She crie«l, '* Do give o*«f 
“ For U» dear* Gwi of Lt>w,” 

He sighed, “Ot>en your door" 
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IV. 

Au tiinir tic U luno, 

On n'y voitqn'uo [wu. 

On (iiiGrctia la plume, 

Oh uherclie tiu (c'U. 

I'ai fhercliant <!' la »t»rlc, 
,fi' nNiiU c' f|U*oi) tronva : 
MjU j' sai» qus ia [lorlu 
Kiir ciix. s(! fm'ina. 


liy the light of the moon, 

It waa fiot veiy bright, 

They ecarclicd for the pen 

And they groped for the light; 
But ROinehow, white grojdng, 

"I'is true I deelnre. 

The door of the chamber 
Was closed on the pair. 


Now, Anthony, I will give ymi a si»iig with a moral in it, as I think I 
you protest that there is very little of that sort of thing in «Au clair de la Ittito.” 
This has, in my opinion, grace, >![»ri;>hlliiKSSs, and iwiht in it, and smocks ot tho 
stylo of our owti itiirivnlh‘il lyribt. Alas! who shall'touch his lyre when tho 
hand of tho inustor is oohl in tlo' grave ! 


VOVA<.K l>K 1,’AMOl It KT Jil' ll.Ml*,. 

I. 

A voyagf*r piiis.tiit >.» vh-, 
t^rtaiii viWIIaril ircniiij h: T'liiji, 
Pr^8 d’ltti rti'in e ari-i*'« ct s'c'v ri •; 

Ayes pltW de me* vieiix au*. 

Kh quid! stir uei lairds on m’oubiitt, 
Mui qiil tiompte tous instanbi; 
lies isms amis, je vous supplie, 

VcaivK, venex |Hissur L i'emps. (W».) 


I)« I’autro cote, sur la plagif, 

Plus d'liiie tillc regnrdait, 

VouUnt akliT k mui piissagc, 

Sur un bateau qu’Aniuur j'uiiiait. 

Blais tine d'tdies, bieii plii.i s.)-'i% 

Lear r^pdtait tsis mots prudi'iiti,: 

Bk<n sottveat un a fait imuiVjLgi*, 

Pm ohetvhant a iMsscr le Tumps. (Ak>.) 


rslVE .\SO TIME. 

f. 

(lid Time oiv^ day, while on his way, 

111 joiirmyiiig through the world for eier, 

Was st^>p|iLsl beside a barrier wide—> 

A deep and swiftly rolling river. 

And while he stood beside the hood, 

He cried “ Alas! will none come nigh tur; 

UiH>n this spot I’m quite foigot, 

While precious moments lost fly by me. 
Duaryomig ftiends! will ouiie, ali:,! 
Give a lumd to make Time pass." 

u. 

Thus while he cried across the tide, 

.Some faiririris longed, his accents hearing. 

To aid him o'er the stream to shore. 

In a light skitf tiiat Love was 8tt'<'riii;>. 

But niic yoiwg maid now shook her head, 
Tho sagest she of the cullcetkin ; 

Anil while her hand restrained the b.tiid, 

Her wise bps uttered tliis rcflivliou— 
“P'ull often have young iiinid<i, alia! 
Been wtcck«I in helping 'Kme to pass." 


L’Amonr gaiment puusK au rivage, 

11 aborde tout prhs <lu Temps; 

11 Itti pwqmse le voyage, 

I.’einliikrqae et s'atiandonne aux veuta. 
Agitant ses romo Idg^res, 

II dit et rmlit dans srs chants: 

Vons viiye* Wen, jtnincs bergfcreo, 
tjue rAinonr fait passer le Temps, (fiis.) 


Mais toutk con;- rAmonr se lassc} 
Oe ftit Ik totii.-iira non d^ut. 


Le Temps rrit ia ramek sa pkee, 

Ktlttldii; Qnrfl cMersttut! 

Paavre euAmt, qudk eat te flattOecse? 

Tu dore, c( Js ctwnte 4 mon tour, 

Ctt beau retrain do la vi«Uln»s«: 

Ak I le Tbo^ iWt posaor PAnumr. (Ws.) 


1/ivc seiacil his oar, and for the shore, 

Across tlio stream he’s gaily straining. 
And soon his boat is seen to float 
Close to whcreOklTime stands complaining. 
And bravely now Love turns the prow 
To puss Old 'Hme across the river; 

He spreads his uil to catch the gale, 

> And to his arms the thin oars tpiiver. 

And as be deavos the sunny waves, 

Ilis light skiff o'er tiie waters dancing; 
With joyous song he speeds alimg, 

And thus lie chaunts, while still advancing, 
“Mark you well, each tad and loss, 
liovo alwB can make Time pass.’’ 


To shrink front toil u aye his ihUiog; 
time takes Ids plaoe and polls apace, 

And cries “!wchi]d,>^mrUr^aud ailing. 
Lie down and sb^ the <mtk ITl sweep, 

And in my torn III sing a measure, 

Both true am sago—the song of age— 
Though youth na’er hears stum strains 
with fdessnre. 

‘ U». wise and Icam, eadi lad and 
imr will suivly make L've jm-!’ '* 





l-hffiiWoiu 0/ FrUwe. IlOi. 

So imich CcH* low wngSf An<I now in corn’ln^Iun yon *hall li»vc «i>niutlii)!)jr 
that >s an over-tnw* picturo of th« UtV of many a yonn» Pnriawn—gay, p<H>r, and 
iX'i‘k{n3s-.takiug the vrorU as it comt-s j to>dar )Mf ping hi* ««/««»and sing¬ 
ing his TOog amongst the ‘ ‘ Krtlans de Cavean,*'' or at tm* “'Sociote lupin.*” or 
** (^^‘s Ouoaia ^morrow shooting an aivhbishnp from behind the bitrrieadi»s, 
or dancing in midnight orgi«% la the Liixeinbotirg or the Lnarre. Tlte wrst'a 
arc gocai, and such as Beranger might own to without a bladt, though thev are 
not his. 


Lt MKKAOK 1»K OAlIf^H. 

Jr loge su quatri^MW litsi^e, 

C'tiA th quo finit I’escuher; 

Jr suis ina fimwia da Bidnage, 

Mull domaitique et man portion 
lKt .1 erdauuien, qnaml U roiturbv 
Au logis i«n«c i tour da bnu, 

C'cAt tuujours, en ouvrant nia [>orto, 

Mut qui dis quo jc a'y sub iws. 

Do tous mes meitliles rinvautairo 
Tiendnitt nn carrd do papier: 

Poiirtaut jo rc^is d’ordUiaire 
Dos visites dans mon grenicr. 

Jc mets los jp'ns furt h lenr aba; 

A 1.1 portc im bnvard maiidit. 

Tons nit;i amis snr unc cluiisc, 
lit ma nimtrrs^e sur inon lit. 

Vers ina domettre quanit tit marches, 
Jcuno bcaute. va duiteomciit; 

<!rui«-rii>'i, q'litri'-vingt-dix-huit marches 
X'i sc nioiiti iit pas lestcment. 

)<orsqtic foil arrive h mon ffite, 

Oil se sent 1111 certain itmui; 

.taimiis s.ins ipic !^>n crur pntpitr, 

I'ltc fcnimc uViitro chez mot. 

Gourmands, vuus voiilez, j’iinagine, 
l>d inoi, pour fairs ivrt.iiii cas, 

Avoir liiUt do ma cui»iii«. 

.Suebez quo jo fais tnds ro|)a.s: 

Lc dbjeun**r mViit ires facile, 

Du tous cut4.s jc ie rcfoi $ 

Je no ditto januLs qitVu vll)e, 

Kt tw miiiio jfiin.iU ch«z mot. 

Je snSs rlclie. et j*ni lamr eainpafpie 
Tous Ics eiiv'irons do Pari*; 

J'at rniUe chiUeaux en ; 

.I'ai pour fermiers tww mes amis. 

J'ai. pour faire le pclit-mailro, 

Sur la place an caHn»lct t 
J’ai tnon janliii sur nia feuetre^ 

Kt mes rentes dans mon gilet. 

Jo voia plus d*un mflliOfiftsire 
Sor moi s'i.;a,v(T aujounl'hui: 

D.in3 ma riclu'-iio imagittain>, 

Jo suw auiw richu quo lut 
Je ns v'g i|ii'«u jh'itr la joBWiM, 
fail TAUte ses deidere oomptMts: 

Kt ptds, h la dll do rann&i* 

Kims srrivwis eq ndftns tetnpt) 


nAi'iiKiAiit'a PAUK. 

Up “ Dmr-pair sUln back,'' il my room— 
Hio parlour that's »«.xi to llto «ke— 

My own valet, and porter, ami gruwn, 

And boiUKhee|ior also am I. 

When my crMlitir/a conw liy the score, 

All cioiuonrliiK and making a din, 

Myself fur tnysolf oj«*e the door, 

To niuiouiico that I am not within. 

My furniture's scant~-l believe 
You couMwriteon your hand thoirhoiaHst} 
Yet visits each day 1 recoivo 
In my garret its wei! as the liest 
I put folks at thiir case without care, 

To the door every blablicr I lead ; 

Ait my frienda I scat ou luy one chair, 

.\tid niy sweet-beart I place on iny bed. 

.Swci-t girl, when you mount to niy don, 
Take it e.isy and slow I entreat; 

Believe me four score and elgiitecii 
RtefiS are not to lie Mampered u]i fleet. 

Fur when you've arrived at my lair, 

You’ll find yourself flurried and Mown, 
And no woman aomebow enters there 
Whose heart rioes not tliutcr, 1 own. 

N'nw ye gounnands, you're longing to know 
AU aiviut my cuisine I eptno, 

Fur y« class every man, high or low. 

By the inatiiUT in which be can dine. 
ih' it known, I take UtrM meats a day, 
r»e iny breakfast whorever I roam; 

I dine aiw ays in town—'tis my way— 

And I never titko mtp{)er at huma. 

I am ricii; I’ve a nobh demesne— 

Tim outlets of l^ris all round; 

I've a thuusaml eliatcaus—they’re In Spain, 
And my friends farm my houses and ground. 
WTicnevor I'd fain cut a dasli, 

I have always my cab—uii tliestand; 

My ganicit dimes close to my sssb, 

*.Vnil my rent’s in my ibb—safe at hand. 


I see. many a ndllkimdre mnite 
At my poverty, proud at hhi pslf; 

In my wniltb, hmt faiicM the whilst 
1 thliilc Pm as rirti as Idmiwif. 

For Mi, 1 ne'er liaflt past tiii>day, 
/fcf^Msweahhbnii^ditiyoineveryvIImai 
But we And, when tlw yeai‘'s passed away. 
That we btflh teaeii Its «|tf the*ainathMh 
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Uo gnuul lionune it dU dans aou Uvre, 
Qtt« tout eat biett, fl m'en aouvient. 
TranquUlemmt )ai8SOD8>notta vivre, 
£t pre(ion.t Ic temps commc ii vieut. 
Si, pour rccrdw ctt ba» monde,^ _ 

Dk'u nous C'HisiilUil aujourd’bui. 
Ooiirenons-en tous k la romie, 

Nous tie furions pas micux que lui. 


All la good, as some wisd writer My*, 

Ami oft to nuf mind it comes home— 

Let us tranquilly Uve all our days, 

And just take time and things as thqrcQnw. 
In rC'inaking this world here below, 

To consult os should God condescend, 
We*d be forcetl to agree, I well know, 

We could make it uo better in tli' end. 


Now, dear Anthony, thcni'is philosophy as well as fun in this ballad, and it is 
a French man’s viow uf life thoroughly; he will go singing through the world 
as long as he has a sous in hm jiocket; and while he has a song and his eau svfiri 
yon cannot utterly break his spirit. As one of their own writers has said—• 


“ Qatuid on ebante, si Von n'est pa-> heureux on croit I’etre, ct e'eat heancoup.” 

Let us, too, do them justicit. If they can all sing, a great many of them can 
do more. Jn all the .‘iris and scitniocs that civilize life and advance humanity, 
they hold phartes as high as any other. Tlnty arc polite, hospitable, and good- 
natured—agreoalile coinpiinious, and by no means bad friumls. And 1 would 
now part with them in all amity, with the sincere hope that thi^ day is not far 
distant when they shall enjoy the blessings of a stable constitution, a rational 
liberty, and a rraternizatiriu that will aim at something more fraternal tlian 
cutting each other's throats. 

Ever yoiir’s, dear Anthony, 

JoNa.TUAN Frekb Sjuisosry. 

To Asthoojr Fo])l«-, awi. 


SUCOKD SCIUNTtFtC BAM,UON A8C£MT OF MM. BARHAT. AJTD BIXXO. 


IIaviko given in our hast number a 
brief notice of the scientific aerial 
voyage made by MM. Ihirral and 
Bixio from the garden of the Oljser- 
vatory of Faris, and commented on 
the ctrcuinstances which rendered it 
abortive, and well nigh brought u se¬ 
rious disastoi’ on those enterprising 
savatis, some account of another at¬ 
tempt, with a like object, since made 
by the same individuals, will not bo 
unaecoptablc to our readers. 

In our last number w»‘ .showed the 
extreme imprudence committed in 
venturing to traverce tho upper re¬ 
gions of Uie air witbout that experience 
in the nuuuigemeot of an agent of 
transport so pcculiai;, which would 
have given some guarantoo for their 
safety. 

^ The balloon selected for that occa- 
riou, if tb*> word selected can be 
properly used, was a worn-out, thread¬ 
bare vehicle, Having scarcely strength 
enough to hold itself together; the 
Mnscqueoce of whiuh was, that when 
it rose into the more rarifted strata, it 
burst' in two places, letting the voy¬ 


agers fall to the earth with n frightful 
rapidity. Nothing could have saved 
them but the most admirable self-pu.s- 
scssiun and courage. 

Two mistakes committed on that 
occasion were forcibly pointed out by 
all who heard and read the narrative 
of their expedition—first, that of ven¬ 
turing in u frail and inefficient vehicle; 
and secondly, that of refusing to be 
accompameil by a practised aeronaut. 

It _will sc-arccly b«* credited, after 
the dwnstcr which they had so narrowly 
escaped, that they shbnld again repeat 
both those errors. 

On the present occasion they actu¬ 
ally selected the very same worn-out, 
threadbare, frail vehicle, and chose 
the same individual to superiutend its 
preparation and inflation. The result, 
as will be seen, was pretty nearly what 
might have been expected; and, al¬ 
though the present voyage was not 
quite so abortive as the last, the ad- 
vcnluruns voyagers failed to realise 
their pre^amme, luid eocDuntercd the 
same in^leat 

It is understood tiiat overtures were 
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made to one ur nioiv ut* the persona 
who liave recentfy been engnsred in 
making battoon aimtta in Paru as u 
spectacle. It so happened that there 
was an unusual choice of those ptsr- 
soas, as within the last lew wsiks 
throe or four balloons per week asreiut- 
ed from different plai'es in aud near 
the French inctropoli?. The aeronaut!* 
who were applied to, however, dcclimtl 
the pru{)Qsiri»n, unless they wore al¬ 
lowed to accompany the savans in 
person. Those e<'»uditioiw Iwing re- 
fused, MM. Bar rat and Btxio were 
thrown back upon M. Dupuis-lK'l- 
court, who Aap])lied the balloon and 
supiwintended »t on the former occa¬ 
sion. It was agreed that this balloon 
should la; patched aud rffitU'd, and 
that, to jjivc it gnjater buoyancy, in¬ 
stead of inflating it with the cuiniiion 
carburet ted hydrogen fabricatisl by 
the ans companies, pure hydrogen gas 
shoiml l>c made on the spot for it. 

All the necessary preparations being 
made, it wits resolved uiat the ascent 
-liould take plm'e on the morning of 
Friday, the SiiJth ult.; but the weather 
proving unfavourable, the asecnl was 
postiiuiicd to the next. day. The bal¬ 
loon had been taken t*i the Observa- 
tory, however, and the imcessary ap. 

[ taratus fop the production of pure 
lydrogen gas established in the gar¬ 
den. 

On the morning of .Saturday, the 
27th, the sun rose in unclouded splen¬ 
dour, and everything portended favour¬ 
ably for the day. Orders were imme¬ 
diately given fur the inflation, which 
was accordingly commenced at ti a.m., 
but was not t'ompleted until I p.m. 

In the tneanwnile, boweyei', the fir- 
inanient became uveri^ast with a dense 
pluviose clond, and rain foil in bir- 
rents. Everything indicated a tern- 
pestnons afternoon. UmUsr these cir- 
cuinstanees, grave doubts were raised 
as to whether the ascent should take 
place; but to this the intrepid and 
adventurous tavan-s responded, that so 
far from seeing in the atmos;^«He 
condition causes for the postponement 
of the intended measure, they dis<^ 
vered more rea.sons than ever for ibi 
proseention. What was the object of 
the project ? Was it not to [lenetmio 
into the r^ion of the clouds, and to 
ot^in a close view of the stapemlons 
imparatos in which the tenmest and 
the tornado, the thundm*, the %htniogi 
and the rain, are elaborated; to dta. 
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cover ihe puueil with whidk the rain- 
bow is patniCKl, and the torch with 
which thv luetour is lighliadi and if 
there were groontb for hoping that 
circumstonces might arise which would 
not only fdace t&!tn in the midst of 
the th(«itre of this vast machinery, but 
that they might have the good ftirtune 
to witness it actually at work, to catch, 
mi tn speak, nature in the 
tleKcia, wiV) not this to be regarded M 
a still stronger incentive to the exe¬ 
cution of tlicir design mthcT than a 
rt‘ason for its postponement ? 

'L'hese considerations nrevailed, and 
in spite of the state of the heavens die 
ascent was resolved on. 

To tlic inferior orifice of the balloon 
■wa.' attached a cvlindrical sleeve of 
silk, about thirty feet in length, which 
Wiis left open to let the gas freely 
ciKmpc during the luicent, so as to pre¬ 
vent, as was sup{)osi'd, the bai^n 
from Iwing ruptured by any failure of 
the valve. 

The car was suspended at about 
thirteen feet below the end of thU 
slcev**, and consequently about forty- 
throe feet below the balloon. 

The iaitruincnts were suspended 
round an intn ring, which was attached 
to the usual wooden hoop to which 
the car is utnichod. The form of 
this iron ring was such that the instru¬ 
ments were placed in the most conve¬ 
nient ;>osition for the observers. 

These instruments were as follows: 

First—Two siphon barometers, gra¬ 
duated on the tulies, in which the 
sufierior meniscus was unly to lie ob* 
.'Hirved, the position of the inforior 
nianHCus being given by a table con¬ 
structed from direct observations made 
in the Laboratory. To each of tlieae 
barometers a centigrade thermometer 
was attached. 

‘ .Secondly—^l*hree thermometers, to 
which arbitrary scales were attach^, 
the signification of the numbers of which 
were known only to M. Regnault, 
who coflsteuctml them. These warn 
fixed to a metallic plate atadistanoeef 
about two inches asunder, The tube of 
the first was, as usual, left ^ean; thal 
of the second was blackened with 
smoko; and that of the third wae 
covered with a cylinder of polished 
idlver. which also covered a portion of 
the tube. The bulbs ofatl these weiw 
cylinders, whose diameters were smalt 
otHn^ed with their length. Irame*^ 
diately below the reservoirs on At. 
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ra('t;tUi<> waatt ‘'ilver plutc,highly 

polished. 

These thenttoiueters were so dis* 
posed ujiut) Olio side of the car as to 
remain eoiiiluHally under the action of 
solar rndiittion. 

'J'liinlly—vertieal thermometer, 
furnished also with nn arbitrary scale, 
the c\ lindrical reservoir of which was 
eneloVed by siiverid concent rical cylin- 
ilers of jiohshcd tin, luving spaces be- 
tweeii them, and open at their bases 
10 allow tlic frtHj circulation of tbeair. 
'Hkis instrument was intended to show, 
at loiuit approximately, the tempera¬ 
ture ill the shade. 

Fourthly—A psyehrometor, formed 
by two therinonm(er.s, with an arbi¬ 
trary scale. 

FifUily—A condensing hygrometer 
of AI, llegnaiilt. 

Sixthly—'I'ubos of eaustic potash, 
and pumice-stone, impregnated with 
Miljihuric aei<i, for measuring the rpian- 
tity of carbonic aeid in tlio air. The 
iinantity of air to lie trimsmiiled 
tlivough these w.i, determined by' a 
pump of known eapaeity. 

Seventhly—Two flasks of known ca- 
piu'ity, fiirhished with stop-coeks, in 
steel, and intended to collect the air 
in the hidicr regions. These flasks 
were fixed in tin boxes, and had been 
completely exhausted Iniforc the as¬ 
cent. 

Eighthly—A twlf-rcglstcring ther¬ 
mometer, to show the minimum tein- 
piTiiture, cpnstructcd by M. Walfer- 
den. The.se thcnnuineters, graduaU*d 
by At. Walfcnien liimself, were cn- 
close<l in tin cases, pierced with holes, 
so as to lie inaccessible to, though 
visible l»v, the obsiTvers. 

Jitinilily—.In iipparalns prepared by 
M. Hcgnanlt, intouded to indicate the 
maximum elevation to which the bal¬ 
loon should arrive, „ 

This apparatus was also included in 
a tin case pierc<«d with holes, and in- 
uceessiblo to the observers. 

Tenthly—Jk poiariscopc prepared by 
M. Arago. 

The instruments bad all been con¬ 
structed by M. Fastrfi, under the dU 
ration of M. lU'gnanll, and the di¬ 
vision of the svaw upon them was 
made in the i^iborajbwy of the College 
of France, the denificatiou of the 
nmnbers only known to M. 

Eegiuttlt. This ptecauUou was adopt- 
ud in order that the suppiaiition i^any 
preoeoupaikm of ibe oW>rver.s whion 
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might ailect the rosuUs of tlte ubsi'r. 
vations, might be set aside. 

The prinduuil points to whicli the 
attention of 1hco1%ervers was intended 
to bo directed were the following. 

I. The law according to which the 
atmospheric temperature diminishes as 
the height increases. 

Tl. The influence of solar radiation 
in the diflerent regions of the atmos¬ 
phere, deduced from observations made 
upon thermometers whose surfaces 
were endued with very diflerent ab¬ 
sorbing powers. 

III. Tlie dutenniuation of the hy'- 
gnmietic state of the air in diflerent 
atmospheric strata, and the comparison 
of the indication of the psychrometer 
with file dew-point at very low tempe*- 
ratures. 

IV. The analysis of the atmospheric 
air at diflerent heights. 

V. The determination of the quan¬ 
tity of carlKiiiic acid suspended in the 
higher regions of the atmosphere. 

VI. The examination of the polari¬ 
sation of light upon the clouds. 

VII. The observation of any optical 
phenomena w'liich should present them¬ 
selves in tlic clouds. 

It is well-known, that when, through 
the opportunities afloidcd by' min¬ 
ing ojicrations, the tenqieraturo of 
the lower strata of the glolie is observ¬ 
ed, it is found to augment according 
to a certain law, and that the result of 
this observation led to the conclusion 
that, at such rate of increase of tem¬ 
perature, the nucleus or centre of the 
globe must be inferred to be in a state 
of fusion, llow much interest, there¬ 
fore, would attach to the analogous 
inquiry as to the padtial decline of 
tomperatnre in ristiig in the atmos¬ 
phere ! Not only should wo discover 
tiielaw of the decrease of temperature, 
which begins with the centre of the 
lobe and is conlinaeil to the surface, 
ut we might ultimately obtain data 
by wliich the limit of the temperature 
might be ascertained, which would ho 
arrived at could we rise to the superior 
surface of the atmosphere; and we 
should thus possess thatdesidcratam in 
science which has been the object of 
HO mm^ qieculation—the temperatiure 
of the medlttia in wbtdi the celeatial 
bodies move. 

U may therefore be conceived how 
much intmreat these eonriderations gave 
to the prmpoeed obaervations on the 
deoreasB (f\etnperatwte in atoendixig. 
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At Uiivo iniautt'ii after four oVlaek 
in tho afternoon ttf Satordajr, tke 2Tth 
ult.| the two obswvera having taken 
their nlaocM in the twr in the gunk-n of 
theC>bservatory, the cords ^?en»di^<^»-M. 
gaged anti the stscont rirtnun iicfl. A 
strong wind Moviing fnttn (Sh* wt‘st» 
the iKdltuni wsja ^•an-^e^^ oWiqnely, ami 
the ear caught in a uvo, Ity w-UlcK the 
nioveountt was ^tnppeil for a niomcnt. 
f)rte tifthc barotnciers and the tUer- 
luonn ter with the biackeited bnib, 
were here broken, 

'i'ikis incident, however, was quickly 
termiuAted by thodiscitnrge of ballast. 


a6: 

ttpott witich lite balUton dWngageti 
itself and rose. 

Hn* asutmi was at first slow, and 
directed towanis tho east, but. u|)on 
thrawing out balhut it liecatitc more 
rapid. * 

fti the foitowinsr (able Is given the 
series of observations of the bawm^tcr 
and tiuTtnoiiif-tcr, and the heights col. 
iected front tiieui. as taketi during the 
.sseent and dcH'ent, from the time the 
latllooii quitted the ground of the Ot>- 
servntory bv the moment of its returu 
to the oitrtb 
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S»>on after tho l*al!<»on itwe from the 
groutul, the idiaervers found iheni. 
selves surrounded by a thin mist, which 
did not, however, prevent them from 
seeing the earth. At tlie inotncmt of 
ufth obsitrvAtioti, they observed 
detached clouds floating lieneath them, 
but not thick enough to pK'Vvmt them 
from seeing the city of Pari.'*. 

At the moment of the sixth observg. 
tbn, they were completely cnvoldped 
in the cioml, and c<;ascd to MiO the 
earth. The cloud iicra had the a|>. 
poarance of a common dense tbg upon 
tba earth. 

Hid ascent became evidently sknr 


at the moment of the eighth Olwcrva- 
tkuii and at the tvnfli observation 
cenaed idtogcthcr, tlie bnlionn rising 
and tailing alternately la*tv.-i;en tJte 
heights of 1,800 and l.ffOO feet. 

At the coromcneo.ment of the asewfit, 
the balloon was imricrfCRtly filled, a 
largo spnCc being allowed for fhe 
jwnsiott the ^ would be<NMi»arny- tftt* 
dergo in rising to a great elevatbn. 
The sinorc provltied for tlte escape of 
the gns, already deserilied, Tcmaiiied 
quite flat, by the itaition of the atmos¬ 
pheric presmme npcm it, so thaty rU 
tltough »o vabre was fdaced in it, the 
ga«waseoi&|dcicly«biH intothelwUote). 
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At tUe moment of tlie Uuitb ob. 
•terv-ation, however, when t)io Iwlfoon 
bocftnio iitittiunary, the gas had not 
only expanded so os completely to fill 
the balloon, but bad al^ distended 
the sleeve, and was seen Issuing from 
the inferior orifice like a stream of 
w^tish smoke, and its odour was dis. 
tinctly TKireeptible. But it quickly 
appeared that tliis was nut the only 
oniico fri)m which the gas est'^ped. 
This unfortunate balloon encounteml 
another accident simitar to that whiuh 
happened on the former ascent; and 
the voyagers observ(*<i, not without 
some anxiety, that a ivnt, about four 
ffict in lengtly hurl taken plai'c in the 
lower part, fwan whiuh the gas was cs- 
eupiiig. 

It might wi'll 1>e sujtposed that, iu 
the face of siieh an iiieident, M\f. 
Barral and Bixio would have de¬ 
scended. 'riiis, however, was not the 
<*use. On the (xmtrary, finding that 
their voyage must tmcessarily be 
abridged, utid resolving to profit os 
far as possible by ii, they, hnniediately 
on the discovery of the incident just 
nicntioutMl, threw out a (Quantity of 
ladlast, and the balloon, thus lightened, 
recovered its buoyancy, and spite of 
the escape of gas, again ascended. 

At this time they setoned to be ap¬ 
proaching near the superior limit of 
the cloud through which they hail 
Iwen passing, for the. disk of tlte sun 
bitcanie imperfectly visible. 

At twenty-five minutes past foiu', 
the moment of the eleventh observa¬ 
tion, being twenty-two minutes after 
the time they started, they nttmned 
another station, where the barometer 
again oscillated, showing that the as¬ 
cending motion (a>nscd. They were 
between the heights of 19,400 and 
20.700 feet. 

litiring the last five minute.* the cold 
was e..Kti’eino, and they found riiem- 
selves involved in a cloud of ieieles, 
consisting of spicula having the form 
of hexagonal prisma, witli reetangu- 
lar ends. These nei'dies accumulated 
in immense qaantitic^ iu the folds of 
their clothing, and covered the paper 
of their memorandam-liooks. It was 
romarked that their accumulation 
only took idacu when the balloon as- 
(vifided. When it was stmionary, the 
deposition of icicles was incon'sider. 
able i and when, for a uiomont, in its 
oscillation, it had tlescenderl, there was 
no dflporitioR, 
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From these oinmmstanc^ the ob¬ 
servers inferred that the icicles com¬ 
posing the doad round them were in 
a state of equilibrium. If they ba4 
been Mling, they would have been de¬ 
posited when the balloon was station, 
ary, and even when it descended, pro¬ 
vided the fall of the icicles were more 
rfq>id than that of the balloon. 

it was observed that these spicula, 
in falling on their «neinoraadum.W>h8, 
produced a sort of crepitation. At 
this moment observations were made 
on the thermometers provided for 
showing the efiects of radiation, or 
rather, iqioii the only two oftliese fhor- 
moinctcrs which remained, that which 
had the blackened reservoir having 
been biokcn. The thermometer hav- 
ing the clean glass reservoir then show, 
cd the teiuporaturc at 23” &'; and that 
which was covered with a silvered 
cnveloiM) showGil the temperature at 
15" 8'. 

More ballast was then cast ont, and 
a further .ascent effected, when arc. 
markable and most interesting pheno¬ 
menon presented itself. Tliey were 
evidently approaching the upjier strata 
(»f the inas.s of clouds through which 
they had ascended, for the sun, hitherto 
invisible, now appeared like a disk of 
dead silver, such a.s it is sometimes scon 
through H thin cloud iu winter. On 
turning their view downwards, they 
were somewhat stanled by tlic appear¬ 
ance of another mu, of nearly <H|ual 
brilliancy, which whs placed in the 
same vertical plane vdth the real sun ; 
but just as much below a horizontal 
plane passing throng the car, as the 
real sun was above it. In short, this 
jjtkantom sun apjicareii exactly as an 
image of the sun wouhl have done, 
rertccted from a vast mirror spread an- 
der the car of the balloon. 

This phenomenon, combined with 
what has been just liefore described aa 
to the prUmatw tbrm of Bie icy spicuh^ 
furnished at once an explanation of 
the hypotheses advanced by Marriotte, 
Babbet, Brabius, and owers, to ex. 
plain parhelia, paraselene, and otlmr 

S d appearances presented by the 
s. It was evide^ that the nhan- 
tom sun which presented itself oehnr 
them was nothing but the refiection 
of the real son on the upper ends of the 
prisamtic spicula. 

These prisma assumed a polar ar- 
rangement, their lengths or axosb^^ 
all Tenbal, and, consequent]^, tbear 
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upper eude borkontei. ^ese ends 
be^ intensely poiiabed^ formed by 
Uieir combbanon a vast mirror, from 
trbich the image of the nut was re¬ 
flected. 

'i1ie explanation ffperhcdia snpplied 
by the sapposition of swoh )\'y prisms 
in a cloud, was fonndi**? wjwn the prin. 
ciple that uic rellcritioii takes pW*c, 
not from their eadit, but from their 
ndss. It was assumed that tho rays 
iVoui il«e sun iuoident upon the »«{(.>» 
of stich prisms, were rouected to the 
eye of the obia-mir, and pnslurfMl an 
image of the stin in a iioMtion deter, 
ininctl by the relative' positunt of the 
sun, the clund, and the observer. The 
'‘diflen'iM'o, thcretbre, between the phe- 
nonumon prewnted to the observers in 
the balloon, and that, exhibited to the 
tjbservers on the earth, arow* from the 
fact, that the retleetion t<a>k place in 
one en«e from the Jatrixontal ends of 
the crystals, and in the other from 
tlioir vertical sides. In the oiio ease, 
th*' .sun and its image were in direetioijs 
forming e({iial niigles ahovn and Udow 
a horizontal plane pas-sing thnnigh the 
observer; in the other, the sun and 
its iin.age were both in the he.avens, 
but one before and the other behiud 
the observer. 

This sjaK'tacli* continued to be oh- 
served for more* than ten ininute.H, and 
was again observed m the sanu' pasi- 
tion in their de.scent. 

It was now thirty.two minutes past 
four, the thermometer showing nine 
and n-balf degrees below the freezing 
point, '.niey wuni rapid! v approaching 
the sii|x:rior limit of tbe cloud, an 
opening being apparent through wiiich 
they perexuved the nsnirc of the hea¬ 
vens. 

Polariscopic observations were made, 
which ^avc results similar to those ob- 
taimal in the la.n ascent, showing that 
the light tran.omilted, as well as that 
refleetft*! by the clouds, wasconiplntely 
unpoiarised; while on the contrary, 
the light {ifoeeeding from the clear 
blue firmament was strongly pohtrised. 

Ballast wa-i again thrown out, and A 
further ascent Sifected. At forty-five 
minutes past ftuir, the moment of tlw 
twelfth obw-rvation, they rmicbe*! the 
het^tof 21,360 Aa^t, the. Ihcnaomeler 
showing the temperature at thirty-oae 
degrees - below Zero, and therefimt 
aixty-thrce degreea below the fieeilng 
point. 

Here they attained aiu^r statios, 


m 

the dcsoeot ot the iMrometer being 
agititi snspandeil. 

Btsrc^nling the danger tshUrh muat 
Inevitabfy ensue from the e.«ea|» of 
gas by the m^dutv of the hailooti, 
they made another effort to attain an 
inefeased elevatimi, throwing out all 
the balla-*t ex««ept one or two sand¬ 
bags. which were reserved as n«‘ce#sary 
to brt^ak their Itdi'mn reaching the 
t'arih. In fine, at the moment of tho 
thirteenth oUst‘rvation, ladng ten mi- 
imtes iMjforo five o'cUtek, they had rhum 
to 23,606 feet, tho greatest elevation 
tliev were «lestii»ed to attain. 

'fhe thermometers at this moment 
ceastal to give indieatinas, the mercury 
ialling ill nearly all of them into the 
bulbs, 'rikcv had not been gradiuited 
for the pur{)osc of showing a tompo- 
raltire jh* Iovp, and it was inferred foat 
at till*! moment the temper-Hturo could 
not have been more (Imn one degree 
above the friHiziiig-point of mercury. 

The It^ids iiml feet- of the voyagers 
were benumbed by this inteiiso cold, 
btit no other incouvenioiicv ensued; 
respiration was perfectl}' fmi, and there 
were mdiher piunr in the ears nor 
biuisling gt the nose. There was, there¬ 
fore, no physioin^atl iiuUeatirm of 
liiiviitg upproaehed that limit at which 
the vital functions might not c-oiitinue 
iinintcrrujilod. 

'I'liis e.xiM!riment, therefore, supplies 
no data from which wc cau infer what 
the obstivcles may be which will limit 
the futiiiv range’ of olwrvcii! in the 
atmasphem. What will impose a limit 
on their ascent? Will it bo the int^n- 
mty of tho cold or tho absenw of we 
pressure of tho air which will arrest 
the function.'ii ? Will it bo the balloon 
whidi will cease to have buoyant^ or 
the observer who will bo incapable of 
acixnnpariying it? Of these r|U(«itiona 
wo have at present no certain solution. 

On arriving at this boifd>t only eight 
pounds of bailast remained, which it 
was judged prudent to preserve for the 
purpose of breaking their fall on ap¬ 
proaching the grtiund. They hoped, 
however, to bo able to remain some 
time at this great elevation to extend 
their observatuini; botldtbough they 
ciosod tho sleeve to check the escape 
of the gas, the msh from the nqpiture 
already mentkmed tma so coosiderabie 
that the balloon began almost imme¬ 
diately to descend. 

The devation which was attained 
was Tiwy nearly the same asthatwhieh 
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1i:ul bee'll Juriiwrl^' nlUinwl 
liiiSHa*;, ill lii.< celeliratc*! sciuntiiu: ivs- 
<*cnt, smd with that oxoeplioii wus the 
highest to wliieh a hiiiajin observer 
has ever reached. 

One of‘ the circumstances most re¬ 
markable attending the present ascent 
was, that the cold was manifested not 
ci’udijally but suddenly, amlthat, with¬ 
in th(^ last two tl^usnncl feet of the as¬ 
cent, the law by which the fall of tem|ie- 
rature was regulated, was suddenly <lis- 
turlicd at the moment that the observ¬ 
ers were jdunged into the atmosphere 
of icicles which the cloud transported 
with it. 

Thus we find in the preceding tabic 
that at the moment of the eleventh ol>- 
servation, when their height was nearly 
21,000 feet, the temperature was !•■<% 
being niiiclei-ii ilegreesbelow the freca- 
ing point, while at the height of 
21,366 feet the temperature lull to 31” 
below Zero, and a fiirllter fall to 36“ 
below Zem took jilacc in the next 
1600 feet. It is cei lain that this rigor¬ 
ous cold is not an essential condition 
of the heidit to which the observers 
had ascended, since when Ciay-Lnssac 
rose to the sanie height, the thermo¬ 
meter fell to only I.V'. Sj’great a 
difierunee as hli“ hetween tiio two 
oliscrviitioiis shows the great eflcct 
jiroduccd by the icy cloud which in 
the jircsent case covered tlio firma- 
mont. 

AVo have stated that the balloon en¬ 
tered this clonii at the elevation of 
0,300 feet, and that it had not quite 
reached its upper surface at the height 
ol*^3,000 feet. It follows, therefore, 
that tlic thickness of that cloud must 
have been more than 10,300 feet, or 
tipwaixls of three miles. 

It was within two minntes of five 
o’clock when the balloon, having floated 
fur some minutes at its greatest eleva¬ 
tion, began rapidly to fall. The rent 
in the lower part, idready mentioned, 
had augmented, and ga-s cscapi'fl in 
great quantities. 

Having passed through tlio cloud 
with great rapidity, the de«iccnt be¬ 
coming dangerr-'ih, all the disposable 
articles ofan^ 'vmghl, except the in- 
st'nimonts c.t observation themselves, 
and tlie la^t bugs of ballast were thrown 
out the blankols, the fnr-boota, the 
pTpviHtoiiN wiiie,- &c., were all flnng 
wrbonrd to moderate the descent; 
Tlio darq'er of their sitnation did not, 
however, prevent the saraae frt>m com* 


pletiBg thiMr observations, ami dispo.-. 
mg of the instruments so as to protect 
them from fracture when the Mlloon 
should strike tlie earth. 

When they emerged from the lower 
surface of the cloud, and saw the earth 
obscurely beneath them through the 
mist which prevailed, thov threw out 
an anchor, suspended fromli very long 
curd, so that it must touch the jipround 
when the balloon would be still at a 
considerable elevation. They became 
sensible of the moment that this took 
place by the check given to the de¬ 
scent, the cfleot being the same as if 
as mucli ballast had hmi thrown over 
as is equal to the weight of the an¬ 
chor. When their descent was again 
manifested, they threw out the last 
bags of sand. Meanwhile the wind 
carried the Imlioon parallel to the 
ground at a considerable speed. The 
anchor sweeping along the ground, 
at length canglit in the roof of a cot¬ 
tage, Vonning part of n hamlet, and 
brought, the balloon to rest. It hap¬ 
pened, however, unfortunately, that a 
Iiibourer employed in mending tlie roads 
being near, and imagining that the 
aeronauts did not desire to descend, de¬ 
liberately cut the cable to which the 
anchor was attached, and sent the 
balloon again upwards to a lieight of 
two or three hundred feet. It soon, 
however, doscendod, and the coni 
from which the anchor hail been cut 
swept the ground. Some peasants 
who were employed at the place soiaed 
the cord and brought the aerostat to 
rest. Finally the disembarkment was 
cflectcd without further accident eitfier 
to the aeronauts or the instrummits. 

Wc. have stated that among the in- 
stnimcnls taken up in the car were two 
flasks for the collcctiou of air at diife- 
rent .altitudes. When at the greatest 
elevation they attempted to fill these 
flask.s, but, in cudeavonring to open the 
stop-cock of one of them, it was broken 
from the numbness of their fingers. 
The other, however, was successfully 
filled. This was also destined to be 
lost by a provoking and vulgar aeci- 
deni aner the descent. 

The olisorvers descended near the 
hamlet of Peux, in the arrtmdissenient 
of Colommiers, in tbedopartmentof the 
Sotim and Marne, .and not far from the 
Paris and Strasbourg fiailway. A 
country cart was provided to transport 
them, with thc» instruments, to the 
neaivst railway station. In doing this 
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the horse &lly uni] the only n-waininj' 
Bask of air, m well as one of the 
burometers, was broken by the shork. 

The interval wliieli ela].)sei) betwtten 
the moment of tlieir depart are tro(u 
the Observatory and tho Hitauent at 
which they disembarked, was an hoiu' 
and tvreuty.sev«ii nnniues, in witieh 
time they pat^'d over a curve whtwso 
base HKfOsureil un the ground was forty- 
two tnik.'!, its hi^luvit beln^ tweu. 
ty-tbrev thoitfiaiid flvt. A progrurniuu 
of the observations and v^xpe-riiueiits, to 


lioina k at sttccos^voelevntions, atn) in 
certainforesemioonUu^neies, hail been 

5 «vpare<l for them byMJtl, Arago and 
iegnantt, but the ai'cidental rnpturo 
of the buniHm nnulortHl it Unpissible 
to ivulUe this, ajwl the ent«rpri».e was, 
t<i a cortaiu extent, agidn abort!vu; 
neverLheU.>!>s, tauno of thn facts and 
phenoinuna winch wore ubsurved, and 
which we have explained in the {n'oaiHit 
arliek', will Ite reganlcd with profonnd 
iiibui-est by al! physical iuijuirers. 


iHcnnnnnnu usTATna coobt. 


Wb Inivo occationally, in the i>ag «8 of 
this magazine, noticed various mea¬ 
sures iutrodiicod or [wssed by the le¬ 
gislature, wbicti, in their design or 
results, were likidy to lie proiluctive of 
great pcditical auil social cliniigos, 
Some of tJicse uicusures have h<‘en'th« 
great dividing watchwonls of the »*- 
vend parties contending for the govern- 
101‘nt of the empire; others, uud not 
the least iiu]>oi'tiUi(, those which silently 
upcnite on the iiujiroveuiint- of our 
fellow .inaii, in his domestic' aiul eiiic 
relations. Aiiil wc liave tlni-* i-udeu- 
vourud at once to iniiueuce opinion, 
and to present to our rraiders “ u brief 
abstract and cbrontelo of the Uincs,'* 
la pui'.suance of this plan, we shall 
now procoeii to staU* in detail tlic 
estubltshnieut, tlic object, and policy, 
and working of the Jncmnbtireil E.s- 
tates (Tourt, and tlm slutru which it 
may prolwdily assert in llui future piti- 
gress of Ireliuid. 

In the early i»erto(ls oJ‘ our history 
the na'-rcaiitilo elasfsis exenrisctl very 
little intlucncc on tlic spirit of legisla¬ 
tion—tliu warlike barons, tiic large 
luniled projmetors, eucwwBocl a!) poww, 
and, With a imtarai and exeiusablu 
jealousy, cjidcavoareil to_ pmjictnato 
their power, by pt’ipclaariug in tlieir 
bunilies the projierty from which their 

B iwer was abnost wholly derivi'ii. 

once ^rung the law of entail, and 
that which Kicnrcil the &eeh<di] &«>m 
being sohl for payment of debta; and 
hence, too, the fnajacucy and com- 
ptesity of family settioinottm and in- 
tcicate wills, giviuig but a Ubiitod donii- 
ntw over e^tale? to }»t'i*«<oie', afl th»‘ 


legal plira>ie termed them, in ruse, and 
clogging tlioH' uidioiii with letters and 
charjo's greatly re^lrii-tiug the utility 
of their antcrost in lliu deseeiuhnl in- 
bvrUance.. In the progress uf Uinu it 
w jw slowly discenieil how unjust was 
the rtiievaiion of these jealous preeim- 
tioni Ilf the landed luistoeracy. Cre- 
diUir.'i were freijuently defrauded, The 
deulh of even on hom'st debtor tdlowed 
an entailed c.state to de.scend to the 
n*!.\t proprietor or heir in toil, fmal 
from bis sinecBlors’, pcrhap.s his pa- 
nail.'*' debts, and he again re[H.’ati*d 
the system of doubly syiendiug his 
estate, ."iipianderiug Vlio ineoiite of 
wliick he could not lie deprived, and 
the sums priHumHl from the trusting 
cuniiUetiro of his eri'ditors. it was a 
very slight step to prevent the rocur- 
i-encc of this lujustiee, Uiat by legal 
fiction.'), ami not by tho legislature, 
evtoWs tail were allowed to iiu bam'd 
or deti'ated by sfiiiie intricate legal 
iiiachiiiery, and that a judgmeiit-cro- 
dilor was, by the generosity of those 
early law-makers, permittMl to 
inti) ixisscssion of tin: rents ami pronta 
of ltalt‘ (ho debtor's hiuded pro|M>rty; 
ami that in Ireland, by a stretch of 
judicial authority, abHoUito eatatca 
uf a deci'asod debtor were liable to bo 
sold to sntbfy ilm dettiaadsof creditors 
by judgment. The reasonable ihanands 
or ainij^ conlract-cmiUors, who were 
froqncntlr the most nornorons and dc- 
serifiiig cuua of cruditom, to bo paid by 
sale of their deceased debum' cstatea, 

- wore long di»^arded ; and it was not 
until (be y»,»ar IRId that f«v».sii»f»le ijr 
iVcvlndd estates were made ttabm, by 
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till ai t of the Icsfinlature, ilir tlic pH^- 
liuiut of the viiupiu coiiti'aft tk’bts ot ii 
decewed debtor. While such was the 
state of the law as rcfsards jiid moots 
afibctinp' fee-simple and freehold pro- 
pcrty> the spirit which was impressed 
mion all jasraons by the early te^psla. 
tion, extended to the owners of what 
are technically tcnned chattel inte¬ 
rests in land; in onlinary language, 
to the owners of terms for years, e. ff., 
fifty, or one hundred, or one thousand 
years, even if rented from a fwr-simpU* 

S rictor, These terms were also 
a the subject of strh't settlements 
and of curious wills, and tiius the 
pnu'tical state of the land, as regarded 
terms for years, was assimilated by the 
owner very closely to that of freeholds, 
neither biniig an cil«>ctiiai or easily 
sold security for jiayinent of debts. 
Some iiUunipt to redrti.s.s the injus¬ 
tice pnalueed to creditors by this state 
of the laH', was long since made in 
favour of the c^e♦^itol^ of one class of 
the eommuuity—truders. The bank¬ 
rupt code hashing bait a place amongst 
our statutes, but the n‘dres,s was only 
partial and incompleto, and servi>d but 
as a ('ontrast to the iujustii-e which, in 
otlier eases, was allowisl to pii'toil to 
its fullest extent, and by wiiich the 
property ofdeiitors was securcil fi'om 
their creditors, or made available at a 
ruiuous sacrifice of time and ux^xiuso 
to both parties. 

The only mode of proceeding known 
in Irelaiul to realise debts by sale of 
the londiHl property of the debtor was 
bv a bill ill either of the Courts of 
l^quity, the Court of Chanceiy, or 
Equity ait^ of the Kxejuqitur. A j udg- 
ment-cmlitor might, indeed, by a writ 
of execution called an elegU, Issuing 
out of the court of eommon law in 
which he luul obtaiued his judgiucut, 

K it into {HMsessiun of a lomety of the 
tided pnqierty of his debtor, aud re¬ 
ceive the rents until.tlie dobtwaa satis, 
tied; and a niortgagee might, by eject¬ 
ment, enter into potuession of the ipid 
comwisetl in his security ; but thc»9 
tne<fie!( won; subject u> mauy^sadran- 
tajgM, and were generally {ii^uctlm 
of^UKMt expimsiie htigntiwi Iwtween 
the credit eud debtor* to compel ac- 
comvta of the sums due m ftkA of tbi 
judfcmtat tar giorcgage, wmI of tiM 
repmpts of re^ts and profits |o- 
eoivad by the .creditor out of the debt¬ 
or’s estik^, II was a tardy remacb in 
elther'ei^ end no control could be 


exercised over the debtor iu the ina- 
tmgenieut of his bimpovarj’ e,}*tate, of 
which ho harl the profits, bat without 
the duties or powers resulting from re- 
gidar ownership of the soiL It was 
deemed advisabm to substitute for this 
species of legal remedy, by which the 
judgmeut-creditor could only get pos¬ 
session of half of the freehold lands of 
his debtor, and was subject to no con¬ 
trol or moral responsibility in the exer¬ 
cise of his legal rights, a remedy in 
equity somewhat resembling the exe¬ 
cution at law, iu its being only a tern- 
porary divesting the owner of the pro- 
hls of the land, and appointing rt- 
ceivirtu, subject to the control of the 
Court, in phu-e of the bailin' or agent 
of the party, who was subject to no 
control whatever. Accordingly, in tho 
year 1^5, the legiriatun: wliicfa, com- 
|H)sed us the great majority of it then 
was, of UndcKl proprietors, ■would have 
been startled at the novel proposition 
of making landitfadily saleable tor pay¬ 
ment of debts, did not hesitate to give 
judgmeut-civslitors a remedy by rewiv- 
er oierall the debtor’s estati's until tho 
debt was disi’lmrged. This was analo¬ 
gous to the ohi remedy by ehgit, and 
wiis thought to be a eonsulerablc boon 
botii to debtor and creditor; to the 
one, by ronderiiig less i'ro([uerit tlie 
wasteful reineily ui’ ehgit, aud to the 
other, by allowing him, through the 
medium, indissl, of the intricate ma¬ 
chinery of a CJourt of Equity, to enter 
into the receipt of the rents of all his 
debtor's lauds, insUiod of iKiing restrict¬ 
ed to half. ISTuthiiig, however, could 
have been more diiiastrous than the 
efleets of this leglsiatiou. The evils 
formerly prevailing, of there being 
teni|>oraiy owners, unable aud incapa¬ 
ble, from their limited right in the 
land, to be judicious, improving, or 
even humane landlords, and wholly 
uninterested in the tenants' welfare, 
were increased one lumdredtbld. The 
la|[ise of fifteen years had extended re- 
oiijvera overall Uie coautics in Xtdand, 
and it it! not an exiq^>ration to state, 
that if the system lute nut been elieck- 
ed, in a very sliurt tune oue-htdf of the 
landed property to tlte kln^m would 
be subject to the baleful dominion of 
the Court of Equity and tlMor officers’ 
receivers. BiUs for the ttle of the 
debtor's estates wm« ratlmr less fire- 
qnmtt. By the op#atikm of an Actw 
generally <^ed ’’r^ottli Act,” Ukuii 
the name of the Lord Chief Baron, 
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wboii iu.< WHS Attorue^'-Gvitcrs), 
in the year 1840, a bill be filed 
in the debtor's lifetime to raise, bv ode 
of his estate, a judgment-debt due to 
his creilitnr; but the iMtiuifit to eredi- 
toi’s uf tills {iro^isioti a'iit iu>t aj^jiear 
very great, when we detail the machi¬ 
nery and progress of an ordinary suit 
forsaW of the debtors estate. 

The first step to be taken by a mort¬ 
gagee or judgment creditor to sell the es¬ 
tate, snbjeet to the ciainu, was filing the 
bill. This was a long statuuient pre¬ 
pared and signed by counsel, setting 
forth, in the inost minute and prolix 
language, the claims of tlio plaintit!', 
whether a creditor by mortgage, judg¬ 
ment, family settlement, or otlierwise ; 
and witli the haiiie. minute accuracy 
tracing the- title of the parties who 
conferred tiioiH* rights cm the plaintiff, 
and of ait other {wrsons having ineam- 
brances aire<*<ing the estate to be sold. 
Kvery judgment or mortgage credi¬ 
tor bod to be carefully sou^t out, and 
made A party to the snit, either by a 
formal notice as prescribed by the 
rules of the (Jourt, framed in 164<*1, or 
by the more expensive and dilatory 
methcMl of serving him with a sitbjnma 
to appear and answer the statements 
in the bitU If it appeared on the in¬ 
vestigation of the titJe of those itieuru- 
brancers who were necessary parties 
as defeudants, that since the creation 
of the incumbrance their rights bad 
been Uie subjtnd; of settIctjiciitH, orhiu) 

I iasscd by wdb, nr bad devolved by 
aw on others, they too had to be anettr- 
tainmi; and to make, us it was culled, 
the suit **per/eett' minor suits were 
frequently instituted in the Preroga¬ 
tive Court to obtain SMlminktratioo or 
probates, for no posribie real good or 
advantage to the fiti^nts, the credi¬ 
tors, or owners of the estate. The 
cause of all this merely preliminary 
expense was the doctrine Uiat Courts 
of Kquity acted against the persons of 
suit^ and not imainst the pro- 
perty to be sold; that the Courts could 
not give any title; and that the only 
mode of transferring the legal estate 
in the land waahy eompelling all those 
who were made parties to suit, and 
brouf^l befme the jurisdiotiou of the 
Court, to join in the eonv^mice to a 
purchaser, wbklt then dmved its va¬ 
lidity, not from the a^judicatioa of 
the Court* but from the acts of the 
parties. The Chart gave no tUb to 
the land s<dd; caveai tmphr was the 
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ma.xiiH on wbidi it acted ; and hence 
the necessity uf the cunmlextt^ of the 
suit and niuitiplieity of the 

rule being, that every per.'son who by 
piHsibility had an interest in the Ro¬ 
tate, or ifie promeds of tiiesalc, abonld 
be made a ^rty to tiie suit-* But the 
institution of such a suit did not pru- 
vent others; many sudi suits might 
bo instituted by the several creditors 
on an estate, and fortunate indeml was 
the inheriior or nominal owner whose 
estate wa^i the subject of only on« snit 
in Equity, and not the prey to IwpttUed 
in pieces by rival suits in the same or 
rival Courts of C'bamxiry and Erjuity 
Exchequer. To cnbaliee the burden 
on the already opptvsm.>d proprietors, 
the Iqrislature thought that imjiovc. 
rished estates and needy cretlitom were 
suitublf. objects for bearing taxation, 
and the several pr(u^>ed{ngs in the 
I^piityCourU were suhjeettoheavy and 
reiH'ated stamp duties awl fees of office, 
Every defendant to the snit was at 
liberty, and many were forced, to put 
in “answers" to the plaititilf's bill. 
This HUitwcr vras a long, minute state- 
meet, prepansl by ixiunsi'l, ami veri- 
ficMl on tite oath of the answering ilcfeu- 
dant, aihnitting or ilenying the format 
allegation in the bill, and if he had any 
rights submitting them to the judg¬ 
ment of the Court. When all the. an¬ 
swers were put in, then foUowed the 
necessary proofs on the part of the 
plaintiirs and defendants, another fic¬ 
tile source of grt*at tielay and ex|H‘f»»c; 
and if the suit, originally i>crfeet,did not 
experience some of tite many cross ne- 
ciuents and expensive fractures caused 
by deatks itisulvencies, bankruptcies, 
marriages, ossigiuncuts of the old par¬ 
ties, or Itirths of new iiecess.'try parties, 
the case was brought to “a nearing." 
The preliminary stamp .mtl fees may 
hero be stated, and they, it will be 
noticed, are exclosive of attorneys' 
charges and counsd's fees. On filing 
the bill a sum of 12s. fid. was {layable ; 
on each tubpotna, wbiah indud^ four 
defendants, and of these there might 
be many 8cure~*m' Mahmy v. Obsngtdl 
there were m^ty answering ditmm- 
danta-«-10s. 2£; on attested etmes of 
tdl pleMings in the Court or Masterls 
offiM(and the eouse eould not be heard 
without one eomphtte ««t of con^ 
taken out and pda for), dd. per office 
iheet of seventy-two words was parii. 
ble. This was so great a tax that «10 
to 420, and even more, was a sum not 
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unfv(Hjn<intly psiifl for an allr,'(«•«! 
of tUe pliunUfra bill, or a (Utfondttnt’s 
answer; ami the stamps on thoollmr do- 
cuniitita, as allWavit!»,&c., wore equally 
oj»pres-a\c. 

S«pp(^^o, however, all this cxj>enNo 
was iucurri'd, iluit every itefc.s,-:u 
ry party, whose presence iMjfore the 
Court was csseiitiul to make the suit 
<'oinplet(‘, was pjoperly represented, 
that the suit had not been suliject 
to or had survived the various cross 
areiilcnts Wftire alluded to, it was 
in duo time, after many months had 
elapsed from the connueneoiiicut, fic< 
freqncMilly after ‘oiue years' delav, 
brought to the first hearing. 1'Iic gix-at 
delay whieh usually, and indued ulin(>st 
necessarily, elajised from the institution 
of a suit to this hearing, may be bust 
judged of from one of the Oniers of 
Chancery, made in the year 1843, 
Uiid which had for its object the cheap* 
cuing and <‘xpedititig proceodings m 
the Court. By the eighty-first Onlcr, 
it is provided, “ (Imt if, after tlu* ex¬ 
piration of ten years after the filing of 
an twtgiiiiil bill, the cause shall nut 
have iMien h<>ard by the Court on tho 
plvtaliugs, till! same, and all supple- 
ineiital bills and bills of revision sludl, 
at the ex)>ii*ation of sueh ten years, be 
dismissed out of Court without costs, 
nnle.<iii, uihiii applicMioii to the Court by 
motion (Kifoisi such period, the Court 
shall think fit to allow the plaintitF fur¬ 
ther time to prosecute his cause." 'i’hls 
jierio<i of ten yeai's was then deemed a 
rciuKmablc time to allow tho phuntill'to 
inatuit) his cause to the first hearing; 
niid tho.se who have had any acquaint¬ 
ance witli tho praotiev of the Court will 
readily admit, that this period was not 
too hnstily or uuueee-saanly adofiUul. 
Siiuilor debiys producinl n correspond¬ 
ing rule in tlm Court of Exchequer. 
The cause being set down for a de- 
erec to account," or first hearing, 
briefs were given to counsel for the 
phuutiff and the several detendanta 
wlio ttmieared in the cause. Blainti^ 
geuerwy hud thrive cpunscd; defond- 
ants two; and tho imporUuico of the 
hearing, and tK. utUity of thifi expense, 
whieh mild not lie avoided, may l>e 
judged of from the fact, that an ordi* 
tuay mortgage or judgment creditor’s 
suit w.as nsiutUy hconl aa a **edw>rt 
cause,’* and oecupioil not more tlian 
five miaute.; in Uie htv'tring am) aoleniit 
miimlicaliou. *rh<‘ phiiut.ifi’’s junior 
i'>.iUi!>eS said. - I UJH.-U the billthe 


hcverui coim.scl lor the dcfeudauls .-uihl, 
“ I ofien tlie answer of A. B., one of tlm 
dotlnnlautsand tlion, tho plaintifTs 
senior counst'l geiKuxiUy stated his cli¬ 
ent’s ease, thus:—Tins, my lord, is a 
bill filcrl bv C. D , a judginont-cre- 
ditor of K. V., di*c<*a.sed, or cixjditor by 
niOTtgagi* Cif E. F., to raist* the amount 
of the iiicmiibranco vc.-ted in him, and 
allecting tlie liiu(1.s in the pleadings 
named, and prays the usual accounts; 
and the rigltts of the plaiutilf are not 
emitc.ited, and wo aluill thiwfore, witli 
your lordsliip's |>emussiori, take tim 
usiuil decree to account.’’ This, or 
some similarly short sunteiiue, being ut¬ 
tered, tho Lord ChaiUHjllor added a 
biief assent, and the decree was afio'*- 
wjirds drawn up formally, by whi'di 
one of the Masters of the Court was 
required to report what was duo for 
principal, interest, ami costs, on foot 
of tlu: plaiutilFs demands, and also to 
oseertam tiie (tiims due to all other 
parties having ineiimbrauces, such as 
jiidgiueut.s, mortgages, family ehnrge.«, 
alTeetiug the lands sought to be 
sold. W«! shall not more fully describ.- 
tlie piiieliee aud evils of this expensive 
absurdil}-, liy whieh years aud va.st ex- 
]Hm5e were consumed in obtaining a 
formal preliminary inquiry by a siih- 
ortliiuitc ollieer of the Court. They were 
forcibly dctnihilin the evidence oiTs-iac 
Butt, Esq., and of Sir Edw’ord Sngdcti, 
formerly Lord Chancellor of Irchuid, 
before the CuminitU»i on tiio Poor 
laws, which sat during tho Session iu 
the year 1849. 

After tho great delay, and heavy 
labour, ami vast expense of this for¬ 
mal adjudication, it might, ficrhaps, 
be cx|H:eto<l that but littloclw remain- 
nl to bo done, to entitle the jiaticnt 
inoiimbraDOcr to get his money, and to 
n'leiksc* the uiifortuuate proprietor from 
the toils and horrors of equity suits. 
Not so. The plaintlfr having obtain¬ 
ed a decree to account, thought that 
a vast feat hod been accomplished, 
aud generally recruited his exhaostcil 
strength and purse by a long sleep of 
months, aud then letsurdy proceeded 
to have the account of hu demand, 
and thoso of others afiectiug the es¬ 
tates, taken in the Masters office, 
wliere every part of the machinery 
was calculs^^ to cre^ delay, ao^ 
could not be set in motion without ex¬ 
pense. First, a e(^ of the decree was 
brought into the omce; the time aitow- 
t'J for till? step wa-* two iiioiitb-? from the 
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pronounciog of itw deems end IIh'D at 
the same measured pace ftdlowcd a autn* 
nioTifi to all parties to take the Master*^ 
directions, on whudi »inumonH( ofeourK*, 
wfj a stamp, aioDunt thirteen M\. 
lings, and a fuo of one shilUng vras 
payidile for each jiarty w*rved; these 
charge*'!, liUnl at Ion? intervals by 
each claimant, whij'li were in fa<'t half- 
length j>nrtr.»i(a »»f the bill and answers, 
set out witlx great prolixity tbo nature 
and amount uf the claimsand if these 
were disputed, a discharge denj iii^ or 
fioalifyinj^ eaclt statement was filed by 
titc plaintiir, or other party authoriscil 
by the Master; suniniotis and additional 
incfttiiiffs followed for each charge filed, 
and at mst, afbi'r a ne!s*«*arj* ddav of 
many months (it w as very sf'Idoni Sim f ce!l 
tliat the accounts were taken within 
three years), the W'port was «lniwn up, 
and, if no objeetion was made, settled 
anil a))provcd of by the Miistcr, This ro- 
jiort.ns wa*. cvi'ry plcarliitg in the < 'ourts 
of Kouity, was along document, slating 
I he date and sufwtan<*e of every inort- 
p»"c, charge, or judgment affecting the. 
lamis, which wa.s proved lioforetheMa''- 
t<*r, and finding the rclallie priorities; 
andannr-xiHllothercjjort wcn'goncrallv 
attached schedules, which were rcpidf- 
tion«, in a concise form, of all the pn>- 
vu'us rcjwirts, and wews u-«al1v tlic 
t onlv intelligible *>r useful part of it. 
'i’Jie report of the Masl<*r la'ing at 
length obtaincfl, the cause was a sc- 
i-oml time set down for hearing on re¬ 
port and merits, when a n'petition of 
the expimsive formalities of the first 
hearing took piai‘C, and then what 
was etdied a Jinai disirec, but which 
term “final” hv no means included 
a termination of the procectHnga, wa.s 
made, directing payment of the m'. 
veral incttinbraiiccH by the owner of 
the lands within six months, and in 
liefanlt that the lands ntiouid lio sohi 
for payment of the several reported 
dtarges. The time passeti without jmy- 
ment, and the prt'parations for sale 
were mmle in the same leisurely man- 
nor that characterisi'd all the previous 
proceedings. We Iwforc stated that 
the Courts of Equity did not atteinpt 
f to warrant the title to a purdiaier, 
and conferred no title by its decree. 
Uence, all persons daiming interests 
in the estate were imulc parties to the 
suit, and the final decree being pro- 
nouncefl, the title to the lands was n- 
gidly invi*.«iiigatcd by tbe plaintifTs so- 
livitor, previous! to obtaining a posting 
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for .-.ajp of the premJfr'ef. abstract 
of the title was drawn out tVom such in- 
fonoaUoR ax he could obtain, and sniv 
nutted to bis counsel, fits duty was 
to read the abstract and all the pro¬ 
ceedings in the cansc, and then state 
bis opinion wbother .a good title waa 
made out, and all pvo{»cr parties btifuri* 
the Court, to force a purchaser to ac¬ 
cept th(* title, or wnat the deJeefs 
wore, and how they could be roinedmd 
by cumlitioiis of swe, additional lulls, 
and decn*es, or otherwise. Supposing 
till* tillo good, ami the projier parties 
before ibe Court, the property adver¬ 
tised, and tlie day of salt* arrivwl, it 
tlid not at all follow that Uie lands 
were sold; on the most frivolous sug¬ 
gestion^ of any of the uartie-s, on the 
complaint t»f some muitor whose de¬ 
mand the fund never could pay, on a 
hint from the plaintiff that sume fifty 
IKiunds more might be obtaimsl at an- 
othertime, the sale was postponed, and 
tills might occur freq ueiilly. The per¬ 
son having the carriage of tbe. sale 
had almost nn abMilute control over it, 
and repeated adjournments were usually 
till* course Ih'fore the estate was finally 
sold. 

Uut when ai last tbe laud was sold 
the delays were not over; the pur- 
eliascr had to investigate (he title, aud 
to be sati-sfied that the facts were cor¬ 
rect; frivolnu.s objections were made 
and removed, substantial ones argucil 
before the Maxtor, tiud from Iuk aeci- 
sion there were appeals to tbe Master 
of the iUilIs and C'finncollor, and iiAcr 
another delay, always of montlis, oiVen 
of years, the tltk* was pcriiaps accepted 
by the purchaser; and then if the funds 
were more than the C'X|>enscs of the 
suit, tbe momiy wiui distributed, allcr 
another prolix document was pivpared, 
called the aUu4*ation n^purr, attonded 
with tiH' same formal preliniinnrica of 
orders and sutniuonscs. 

We h.avc, iicrhaps, Ix'cn ourstdvea 
guilty of the faults which vu a.scribcd 
to c'luity proccedings—of great delay 
and prolixity; but it is necessary to 
bring before our readers the very great 
evils attondiag proceedingH in tliew 
courts, that thr>y ni.ay judge how 
urgent was the necessity tor applying 
aoiiie prompt and ^(lectual remedy j 
-and if that remedy ia lUten^l vmh 
aomc incoti'nmience, bow greatly the 
advonti^i^ prepon'h*rate. In foct, 
th*' niwchu-fii arising flvwu the fiirnicr 
state of the Irw and the practice of 

Y 
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Court# of E«|uity caii scarcely bo ovor- 
rat««l. The general result tuay l>e 
briefly Htatodi that they imMlucwl to 
proprietors ihe most grievous oppiys- 
kon, tfi <it'(litors the most e\te.»ibivo 
injustice, and (o this kingdoiii the most 
alarmiiig social and political «!vil». The 
most cautious and prudent owncTf 
inheriting propcJly eytui slightly biir- 
Uicned, when on<Hj involved in tlie 
meshes of a Chancery suit, euuld never 
extricate himself; his proiicrty was 
squandered, his family and creilitors 
ruined by tlic wasteful delays and the 
exiamsivc litigation wliieh he could not 
avoid, and all control over his tenants 
and the manaiiement of his estate, as- 
NUmed by an irresponsible (Jourt and 
careless oflieial receivers. Such a 
pr»»jiriel,or eould not lii>[»e by even a 
prueceding in a Court of Equity insti¬ 
tuted iiy himself or a friendly ereditor, 
to .sell a |)oriion of his proiierly snlli- 
cient t«» defray tlie eh-u’gos on it, for 
the same expense and delay weiv in¬ 
curred,and the sameclogged maehiuery 
was to' bit worked, wbellier the suit 
was by the owner or creditor. All 
efforts tf> ivtrieve his atVaii’s, when ouco 
involved, were vain; and nhilu be be¬ 
held the gmdnal approach of eertain 
rain to liimself, hts family, and his es¬ 
tate, his ertiditors wrere equally unfor¬ 
tunate ; a fH-ritid of twenty years coidd 
not ensure the est.ate being sold, and 
the proprietor was opi»rcsscd and the 
creditor tlefraujUsl. \Vc need scarcely 
add, that to this system of exjM’nsive 
procedure there was but one more evil 
whi<;h could luihanec the oppn'ssiuii 
and injustieo—that was, the H[t[>uint- 
ment of receivers over the ju*oi»rii*tor.s' 
pwqs'rty. Each suit produced its 
receiver, and there were maiiv more 
under the joint operation of f’igoti's 
and the SlicritVs’ Arts. Xo wor.se sya- 
t«m can be devise*I for the iuteivsts 
of debtors, civditora, or indeed of the 
country gtuierally, lluin the appoint¬ 
ment of receivers j and wo art- happy 
to see that by an Act whh-h has just 
Yccoivod the i^yal assent, tlie uuisilnce 
of receivers! as to ail future judgiiieuts, 
has been abuHslmd. They ate persons 
who fulfil th,; hatvlic.st duties of agent*, 
without having q;|ty power to improve 
the estate of which tlie nominal msu 
uagemeut is confided to them. No 
ti^s can lie made, nor induigenco 
given by them to encourage good te> 
nnata | and they are powerless to eor- 
rhet or exclude bad tenants. Their 
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sole inl«‘rest is to coll(<ut as much 
muiicv as ])ossiblc from the tenants, 
and tins without the least reference to 
the advantage of the inheritor, while 
the estate is burthened with far givatci 
costs than are Incident to ordinary 
agencies or the general management ol 
estates; as no step can be taken by a 
rewuver virithout laying a previous state¬ 
ment of facts before the Master in 
Chancery, and obtaining his sanction 
for his proceedings, and the roixiiver’s so- 
lieitor can not discourage proceedings sii 
profitable to hiin.self, and without vdiicli 
ijis client’s salety niigiit be compro¬ 
mised. Tim management of an estate 
by receivers has, from these causes, 
been found mo.st demoralising in ita 
influences; there is no kindly inter- 
courMj or sympathy between landlord 
ami tenant; and the tenautry are ge¬ 
nerally the worst in the country, there 
being a total absence of all useful an- 
]ieriiiteudenco or ••ontrol over them. 
Tlie.se evils are confessed by persons 
most eom{Hilent to form a correct jtidg- 
inent on thcin^-the present Master of 
till', Hulls and Sir Eilward Siigilen, in 
their evidence before the Poor Law 
(.’ommittec in lH4b; but it is nn- 
iiwcs-sary to ccmfmn by authority 
facts unhappily too not(*riou.s to the 
landed proprietors in every county in 
Ireland. 

While the Iamb were rapidly de. 
toriorated under the maiiagenuMit ol 
the courts, tuid the tenants neglected 
and ilemoi'ulised, the aiipointment of 
a ivceiver was always a great induce- 
nmiit to the parties in the suit to delay 
proeeeilinga j the rents, such portions 
of them as wen? collected, were brought 
into Court, aud served as a spoil, from 
time to time, to pay'inb‘re.st and defray 
cost.* ; and cmlitors who would have 
urged their solicitors to incixtased ilili- 
genoe, nisteil silenced, if not satisfied, 
so long as some part of the tniei'est 
of their dcfuaud-s was paid, and ex. 
jweted with morn patience the long- 
deferred {icrtod for the liquidation of 
their ehiims. In no ease will it be 
fomid that an estate subject to re* 
cetvers was well managed or tho rents 
well paid; tiio tenants invariably fell 
into arrear; amt as instances, out of 
many, wo may mentioa Uie Morgonure 
estate of Mr. U’Arcy of CBfden, on 
wblcb, during the period it was sub¬ 
ject to reoeivers, eight years' arrears 
of rent were suffer^ to accumulate; 
and In n Pert^cai, where, ia a renUd 
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of jfitJOO ;>er auuufti, llic ajwiiw tliso in 
ii^49 ttinotnifct! to i.*HOc)0. 

Siti'h was the nnsatiafuetoiT state ot‘ 
the law in Ireinint when tin* (..'orii Ijsw 
B iil ofSir UolxTt passe*!. ’!’i«* 
predictions that thi* valin* ami 

the iimoiint of' it-nrs wotihl ije tlepro- 
calc<i hy its iurtm-nee weiv. nntbrtu- 
nately, imj 5<wm n's'listfd. Ftnir rears of 
iinfXiitnpiod fairilm'—wasleful esm-mli- 
tun-»t'rates..iildtfil fhelr iiil!'ii-n«'0 
—ami rents foil iwMi!* ono-tliiril, ami 
the (ii'.Mtf' of iviS’.i'vmdjj land ami tiio 
vnltn* of it toll also in an (sjiiial ratio. 
Those proprietors who hefore, liy rij;hl 
ceonomy ami pnnl loanajonient. had 
8Hf<:t‘i*iletl in Reopinit ilnw a the into- 
ft‘'t on the ini'nnilir.ani‘*>s. ami wen* 
free from the tritniniols of the Coort 
of (’hiiinu'rv, fniiini thiM 0 '!»‘]ves nn 
aWe .Htty lon;:''r to xtriijfi^lr with rir- 
cmnxt;ni<»(*s ; ih<>ir ^■l•ltt« went iinpiii*!, 
thi'v' l»‘ca!s.t' imaide to pay ihit intorosl 
with whit h i‘n*<litiirs wen- ln-lotv ron. 
lent, ami tlii-ir c.statfs weru stihjwl. 
('ll t,t» refoiver*', .'iml all fht* aftt*n<I- 
anf evils, ami they had n<jthin{; to 
look forward to htil the lonf^-ilcfrm'il 
faUt resor\nl Ity the <'oiirl--ii saU- of 
fin’ esfatt' whfii wavti-il ntidor the 
inana'jrt-nn’nl of reci'ivt'i’-', pci'tuly 'lo 
t(.nor.nc’d in \iiliu*, and w'ith 
int're.’isi'd linliiliiu’s. It was 
hlt- to adjii'l the i-laims ot'freiiitors to 
the. alteivtl I'irf'iinixtaniot tin* limex; 
ami whiK' the properly, t>i iin-ot tlieir 
dt’tn'tmls, wHsileprt-fi.itftl, ihfcreilitors' 
•■{aims wort’ iia'retLst'il liy an afontnit- 
Itilion of intere.st. It was intiversally 
ailinitted (hat voine sliarj) and flfci'ivo 
lt‘};isIation had itow !«<t‘<inm neeessiiry 
to e.ttrieatt* all ela-M’S, proftrietors and 
creditors, from the rniuons delays'd' 
(Jhaticcrv, ami to attain for lonjr jiast 
neglect, if that imirsal were pO'«ihle, 
l)v recent vigiiiiiicft tjver thos>‘ interests 
which h;«l iK’fore bi»«*n fulallr ticjxiect- 
etl. .\ccordinprly an Act to fneilitatc 
the Sale of 1 ncundicrod Ksfaie.* in Ire- 
land was pasSetl in the yctir 184S j hut 
this .statute, 1! & I’i Viet., c. 4fl, 
owing either to the original error iit 
the comseptiott of giving TOnnnary 
^flrisiUcUon to the ('onrt of t 'bancerv, 
or to the rules fmincd for its work¬ 
ing, was wholly inojierafive; and it is 
sufficient to state that umlor its pro- 
visions not a single estate was sold. 
Some attempts were iritleed mmle to 
avail of the power? conferred by it, 
but no sale hatl taken place, and it was 
generally considered Inal a» » measure 


to tiiv iliriiie sah>< of landed ostalits, it 
WA* an entire fnilnre. 

Tim utter iimflidency of this Act 
was caponed in the evidence to which 
wc have more than ouco alluded, given 
lint'orf Iho Poor-law I'onunittce of 
I84l>; and it btratm* an object of 
much iinpoetnntio to (toverijmeut to 
cnrn*et fitnner error.s luid retrievo 
hlunders by some more «ue.ceKsfui le- 
gi.iltitiiin. ’ Thu hint for n menimre 
more cMcnsivc in its nature, and po¬ 
tent ns n corrective of the social evils 
under which this country Jnlwured 
from the dilliculty of mdling inciini* 
bcml t-t«tc«, ami from the long op., 
pn N-iou of the CVrtirf of Ohatu’vry, 
w.ts .lilbi'dcdlu u .siHvch of a htatesman 
now no inon*. !^ir liidK’rt Pi*cl, a speech 
as specious and briHiam ns his l«*»t: ef¬ 
fort' were, ;tmi which must In* still 
fn-sh in the n'colli'ctioti of our mwlors, 
from l)rt\i»tg cvcitiiii into a nioinentary 
i-iithu.’.iasni Unlo good to Itvintid, with¬ 
out a view to pr«>f>t, the t'orporation 
of i^mtlon. T^«’ thcti Solicitor, now 
.Vttorni'v (icneval, •'sir J. Titnnilly, 
niilckly Hcfcd on this bints derived from 
iliu large view^ ot' the former jircinior, 
and the ..\ci )2 and l.'t Victoria, c. 77« 
wa-s liroiiglit into parliament, and aiW 
w’ceiving -oiiiu ii.soful addilioitc and 
!iniendm<<nts, olitaiiicd the royal aa- 
sent 2Hfh .Inly, \Mi). Wo H^u•l^‘ly 
ifcollcct any iirsfaine in which an Ait 
of so gjvat iinporlanco met wifli such 
gcncr:»l ajiproviil in both hoiiM’s; and 
the seoja' and object of if, apart from 
its details, wen* hailed with iMitistiio- 
lion by all clashes in (la* coiunmnity. 

We 'ltall now lay Ixdbrn onr readers 
the chief objei’ts of the Act, the inode 
in which it has hiliierto 1 ms;i\ worked, 
aii'l it.** probable effect.’* on onr social 
sr^teiii. T he Act now faniiiiarh Known 
n.s the IncuinlH’md Kstates Act, eni. 
iwm-cn’il her Majefitv to .■t)i]ioiiil, dur¬ 
ing her Mtiji‘<tyV pmasitre, ilirfc }M*r- 
sotis to Piil ihe'offtci!, and to Is- styled 
“T'he < kimmlosioitcrs for Sale of In- 
<;nmls*n*il Ksiates in Ireland." TTw 
duration of the appointment was not 
to exceed five ytiars from the ptuudng 
of the Act. The Oommissioiters wens 
to Iw a Court of Kminl, and were 
cnipowcrfsl to frame genend rntes for 
regulating the pry<*cedings under the 
Aid J wh«4», when approval of by the 
Privy Council, aftd enrolled in fhe 
Court of Chancery, 'wi*re to have the 
same cfftwl as if they had beefu em^ed 
mthbrity of 'fhey were 
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aUo directed to iVaitio and promulgate 
fontiri of application aud other direc¬ 
tions for the guidance of the suitors. 
Those and 8omeoth<*rpro«sioiis, prin¬ 
cipally incidentsd to the proper dis¬ 
charge of their duties, may bo briefly 
stated. The important i»ower.s con¬ 
fided to them were, that the CommU- 
sioners wore empowered iii a snmmary 
w.'ty, on the application, within three 
yeara from the pas^iug of the Act, of 
an owner or incumbrancer, as defined 
by the Act, on laml or leases, to sell 
the lands or leases for payment of the 
charges allecting ilium; »n<l that tliu 
effect of a conveyance executed by the 
Cnmiuissioners should lie to pass the 
fee-simple and inlicritnnce of tlic land, 
thei’cby cxprosswl to be conveyed, sub¬ 
ject in such tenancies, leas(‘s, ami 
nnder-lcascs, as shall he cxpiv^sed 
theiviin, discharged from all funner and 
other estates, rights, titles, charges, and 
nenmbrances whatsmivor, of all per¬ 
sons, iiiclwUng Her Majesty and Iu>r 
heirs, whomsoever. Similar stringent 
effects were given to theCominissionci-s’ 
eonvcvanco of a leasiihuld interest, and 
thus die Act confers on the purchaser, 
in the execution of his conveyance liy 
the Commissioners, a perfect imqiics- 
tionablo parlianiontar^' title. I'lie im- 
jHirtonca of this provision is immeuse; 
tlio saving to purchasers will, in each 
instance, bo very great; that to the 
estate will not be inconsiderable; but 
the ineniased confidence from incrousud 
security has, in every case, luUiud 
much to tlio pniseut value of profierty, 
while the uew owners will have a title 
marketable with perfect readiness and 
security to future purchasers. The 
Comnnstioners were to investigate the 
title, might sell by public auction or 
privato sale, and might dUtribute the 
purchase-money; or in Ifit cases pay 
the sum realised by the sale into the 
Cotirt of Equity, in any suit pending 
tiicrc. But there were_ other provi¬ 
sions of nearly e^ual importance to 
those enumerated. On the or«ler for 
Bide being made by the (''tanuustioners, 
they were directed, by certificate under 
their seal, to notify their order to the 
Courts of Equity m which any procecd- 
iiigs rewting to the lands to lie sold 
were then jiending; and thou aU pro- 
oeedingH for or in relation to a sale 
under the decree of said Court were 
to be stayed. The hnportanci* of this 
proviaiun, and the relief to iiicumla'nal 
proprietors and long-dchtyvd debtors, 
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may be jud;:cd of from this one fact, 
that by the 231 petitions first presented 
no less than 400 suits in Eqmty, pend¬ 
ing for sale of the lauds comprised 
ill the petitions, were stayed. Other 
powers, such as fif exchanging lands, 
apixirtloning i^nts, and partition, 
wore given 1o the Commissioners, and 
the cheapness and expedition of their 
proceedings in partition cases can he 
advantageously contrasted with the 
partition suit of Herbert v. Hedges, 
m the Court uf Exchc(][ucr. It was 
commenced in the year 1829 ; pro¬ 
secuted with diligem-o ; was termi¬ 
nated ill 1842; and the stamp-duty 
alone paid on two decrees was over 
ill00. The cntii'c effect uf this suit, 
would have lieen obtained from the 
(.hininiissioiiei's in a few weeks, and at. 
an expense not gn^atcr than that «f 
the stamps paid on the Exchmiucr de- 
crw'.s. 

Such is a very brief outline of tlie 
[towers vested in the Coinmissionci's; 
aiul when we add, that their deerves 
and orders wen* to bo absolute and 
conclusive, no appeal lying from their 
decision, save on their permission; 
that their general orders were to have 
the effect of Acts of Ihirliainent, and 
that the title given by tbom is conelu- 
sive against the world, it is at once mani¬ 
fest how large, and extensive, and orbi- | 
trary were toesu powers, and how givat 
was the trust confided to Government 
in the selection of men to fill the office 
uf Commissioners in this new tribunal. 
Baron Kicharils, one of the judges of the 
Court ofExcbeipier, Mountifort Long- 
field, Es([., Q.C., LL.1)., Professor of 
Law in our University, and C. J. 
Uargreave, Esq., who filled a similar 
situation in the University^ of London, 
were, nominated Commissioners, aud 
they immediately applied themselves 
to framing rules and forms for the re¬ 
gulation of the proceedings in their 
court. These rules received the sanc¬ 
tion of tile Privy Council on the I7tii 
October, 1849, and thence may be 
dated the constitution of the Court; 
and in a few days after the Commis¬ 
sioners sat pubUcly for the dispatch of, 
business, and have since continued ^ 
their labours without intermission. 

We shall now state some of the 
startling results exhibited by the work¬ 
ing of this tribunal. Tbe torrent of 
litigation long pent and dammed up in 
the C'ntrte of Equity found a free out¬ 
let ; iuhcriioraop{Hreiisedwithrcceivci 
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anil nearly riuneil by the expeucive 
liti"rttinn to winch their property w«<! 
subjected croditoi*)! before hopeless of 
ever rcalLsin^ their demaDtU, all sought 
relief in the exercise of the powri i 
vested in this untried trihuiml. ‘fbe 
miinlH'r ol'jHjtilions or applications for 
sale tnade to this Court from 17th t>c- 
tober, 1841*, to bt August, IKW, is 
1,085; and j*f this nninlvor, ibose by 
owners amounted to 177—very nearly 
onc-sixth of the whole. The routal of 
the estates thtis .sought to l>c sob! by 
the nontiiial propriotons, anxioiis to lie 
ivlicved of their burdens, was £ 105,OdU 
per nnnniii, and the ineinubrantH's af¬ 
fecting them amounti'il to £5,2(>(t,t)Ot)! 
TJie rentals of the estates included in 
the 1,085 applications amounted to 
£<155,470 I8s. 7d., and the debts to 
£1*2,1(H),.‘148. 

.Vow, cortaiuly thi.s shows a state 
of things wbirii called loudly for 
iv.medy. The (>s1inuited rental of 
the entire of Ireland ua.", in 1841, 
£5,(HH),(M)0. 'Fhc latc.st poor-law 
valnatiou nuikes the net value of all 
landed propt'rly rateable to the «*- 
lief of the poor, .£1;1.1 n7,421 .5s. 8i1. ; 
and whetlM>r we regartl the one onlen- 
lation or the other, we here hftv<* pre¬ 
sented to us, in the .seliedulcs of tlii'se 
petitions, facts showing how eonsi<ler- 
able. a [»orlion of the l»nde.d estates in 
this kingdom wits i>nly nonnnally the 
e.st.ate» of those l^ef(^re considered as 
the proprietor.s, and how vast and 
pressing were the evils of those conrta 
of equity by which persons were allow¬ 
ed to have the nominal proprietorship 
in the soil, and tiiose really interested 
were prevented from mvivering the 
tlcbts (mo to them. Even had the nish 
into this new court ceased on the 1st 
August, the number of ptitilion.s pre¬ 
viously presented, and the great ex- 
tent or interests adccted by the work¬ 
ing of the Court, would have justified 
and even demanded its institntion, and 
would hare shown the desire to avoid 
the Court of Chancery, even by r«. 
sorting ” to the ills wo know not of.” 
But Aero does not seem as yet any 
likelihood of a pause or check to the 
number ofjpetiHons which will be pre¬ 
sented before the expiration of the 
Arce years limited for that purpose; 
for though it might be naturally thought 
Aat the largest priperties and most 
embarrassed equates would at the first 
be brought jiefore the Court, nnee the 
1st of Ang. to the 12A, fhe^y we 
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now writing, forty-five additional jjeii- 
tion-s have been lodged, many of them 
for the sale of laigc estates—one in- 
(dtidtng a rental of;£^l4,80tl per annum, 
b} the owner, a titled individual. 

But the. rcallv iVightta! state of liti- 
gafion In which creditors have been 
long kept ill the Court of Chanwry, 
the dttbi'iiHlc.s, almiKtt reaching to iili- 
}H>s«ibili)y, of recovering just and w«H- 
aiMHirtaiius] deiiinnds, will 1 h» most for¬ 
cibly illuhtratisl by n>fi<rctu't> to a few 
caic.s now hrotigiil bcfbiv the Com- 
im.-.iioncr^, to reilivis, if {loisstbic, th« 
immgs of foniicr generations of Hti* 
giuits. In one matter, in which tile 
cstut<‘ is now brought before the Jn. 
0 Htiiben;d Estates' (.'ourt, calliMl tn re 
I/uutilttutt a series ofChnncer)* n,‘eciv- 
ers lia.s lK*cn over the pro|H’rty f(*r the 
la.st seventy rear.s, the original bill 
having Ih'cm nlcd by tlb‘ grt'at laird 
MaiixHcid in the year 1781, to raise 
the enioiMit of a clear, unruntestesi 
niorigagi*; and sinw: that tinn* every 
!>peeii‘s of hill nuimsi in Lord Itcdes- 
didc’s “Trcatiiic on Equity Pleadings,” 
and facetiouslv enumerated by Mr. 
Reogh in Ac* House of Commons, has 
been filed; and now, alter this litiga¬ 
tion, lit liow v)i«t an cxpimsc it is 
almost iieedlcs.s to hint, the estates, 
which should have Is'cn suld inoro liian 
half a Century since, an' broiiglit for 
.sale Isdbrc llic (hanniissioners. in 
other eaw'S the litigation, or rather 
vain clTort at deriving .some I^cncfit 
from the Courts of Kipiity, eoraineiicod 
more than forty years ago. J» re 
Lys(t]{kt, the first bill was fdeil tit 
1802, and after a sacrifice of Micces- 
sive estates for the more costs of the 
iroceeilings, any (>nc of which wmild 
tuve paid debt and costs if sold in 
tills court, the remnant is now brought 
into the, IiieuiulKinsl Estates' Court. 

We may inciduntaily itienUoii many 
others, in whtcli Ae coii'iicat generation 
of litbrntits have long passed away; 
and after forty years' uusuccussfui at¬ 
tempts to realise demands by sale, a 
new generation, heirs to Ae eiainui 
an>l suits, have brought Acir petL 
tions laifore the Commissioners. lie 
eWAc—first bill filed in 18 Id; mpl 
since Aat Acre liave been five difiS^- 
ent suits, which were all heard together 
in Ae case of jSMnett v. Bernard t and 
Ac only question* in the case arise 
from the long litigation. Be Sir J, 
Banrhe—JAiO first bill wm filed in 
1817; and since that there have been 
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fourtean biUn in ftll« and the Coiiim>iR> 
tioocrs have now the task of wiling 
the estates which those suits vainly 
sought to do. Re Mansfield—^nt 
bill was filed in 1801 ; anil this pro¬ 
perty now is one of those to bo sold by 
the Commissioners. Re Knox—the 
first bill was in 1811; and thousands 
of pounds were first scpiandered in the 
great ease of Scott v. Knox. But we 
will not weary our readers by enumerat¬ 
ing such instances of long and fruitless 
litigation. Wo must claim credit, how¬ 
ever, for not having selected them 
with any particular cure, and also that 
the_y will believe us that th<jy are not 
solitary instances of the long-[»rolract- 
ed and hopeless attempts made by civ- 
ditors to realise tlicir demands in the 
courtsofju«^it«, miscalled Civility. 'I'hc 
files of proceedings befons the Oom- 
missionevs will, on inspoetion, show 
many and freiiuent instances of simi¬ 
lar delays and ruinous prrtceudings; and 
from the oiscs brought, into the Incum¬ 
bered Estates (’ouvt it wradd ajipear 
that a creditor could not reasonably 
hope to rcaliso his demand by sale of his 
debtor’sestaieinChunccry, in alcssterm 
than twenty years. K ow, when it i.s re¬ 


membered that the costs of a suit, which 
arc always in proportion to the time 
it is pending, arc borne by the estate, 
the grievous oppression on creditors, 
the absolute confiscation of property of 
debtors necessarily caused by the pro¬ 
ceedings in Chancery, the mere saring 
of time and expense will appear a 
benefit to the suitors in this new court 
which can scarcely be too highly esti¬ 
mated. 

But we mu.'.t state the results of the 
working of this new Court in the first 
year of its operations. There have 
been sales of jiroperty under it, up to 
10th Aug.,rcalising£748,474 l±s. lOd. 
I'hese sales have compn-bcmlcd 09 
estates, ami 000 lots. The amount of 
money brought into court, prtidiufcd 
by these sale.4, to the same dale, is 
ovei* .£400,000, and of that a ntim of 
4.'240,000 luis already lH><-n distriliutcd. 
Tlie Commissioners have made 817 ab¬ 
solute orders fur saiog, and 1,220 
miscellaneous orders, including those 
in distribution of money. 

'Fin? following table gives ti concise 
view of t he several eountics in Ireland 
Sts at ]n’escnt affected Ity the Commis¬ 
sioners’ ssslcs:— 


OBOSS PROUUCie Of SAI.KH Of K3TATE.S IN THE INCrMBKnEU ESTATES COOtlT, | 
TO THE IOtH AL’OirST, 18.50, INCLCSIVH. I 


Conntte*, 
Cltlo, 
«n<i Town*. 


rrodai« of 


Bate*. 


-I 


Ciiuntlvf, 
Cltiea, 
and Townv, 


Produce of 
Siilcy. 


Count in, j 
Citiia, 
and 'run-no. 



l'rotlii<-c uf 
SuK'i. 


; s£ s. d. i X s. d. X s. d’ 

Antrim ... i ... Kilkenny 49,5!)G 2 0 Wsxterford , 48,21.', 0 0 

Armagh ... ' ... King’s ... , 4,**80 0 0 Westmeath 40,.‘326 0 0 

Carlow ... ; ... Leitrim ... j ... Wexfonl... 5,100 0 f) 

Cavan ... ■ fl,0-1.5 0 0 Limerivk ' 47,207 10 0 Wieklmv... 12,457 9 0 

Clare .... 18.2-iO 0 0 „ City of; 2,450 0 0 '- 

Cork ... «‘2,34.5 0 0 L. Derry... , 2,050 0 0 Total ...i£748,474 12 10 

„ City of i 5,620 0 0 Longford... ; 132,375 0 0 - 

Donegal ... j 11,680 0 0 Lonth ... ... schmaby. 

Down ... j 5,6.56 0 0 Mayo ... ' 11,250 0 0 Leinster ... ' 366,.510 16 4 

Dublin ... I 6,750 0 0 Mcittli ...110,980 4 6 Munster... 242,462 17 6 

„ City of } 15,160 0 0 iMonaghan : 740 0 0 Ulster ... 27,670 0 0 

Fermanagh } ... tjueen’s ... 1 57.112 19 10 Conuaught 111,841 0 0 

Galway ... • 9.1,591 0 0 Kuseommon | 6,660 0 0 Total of 

„ Town of' 450 0 0 Sligo ... ... salo-s to 

,Keny ... ! 49,746 o Tippi-rary ! 18,540 7 6 Aiig. 10, 

.Kddaro ... ' 3,19.“ 0 0 Tyrone ... ! ... ^'luxlve 748,474 12 10 


We shall new oiqilain to our readers 
the mouu in which the busincas is con¬ 
ducted in the Incumbered Estates 
Conrtt and the beneficial diiTcrcnces in 
ita proceediuga from those in Chan, 
eerv. 

A person who has an incumbrance 
afleeting an estate, for example a mort-^ 


2 c, or judgment, or portion of a fa- 
y, or other charge, on a fec-siinplc 
property, Icaaii for lives rencwaldc ft»r 
ever, b»liop.s' least*, or lease fur a term 
exet*ediug sixty-one years; or the 
owner of such a'property which is snb- 
ject to snch an meambmnee, and who 
wishes to .^U the estate to discharge 
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»hf un it, piv%ejji' a “iH'tiiioir’ 

to tUe ('oMiinisaionui's, vurifitu} by tbc 
aiHilavit of hiiim'if or his solicitor, I'bo 
ptititiun stntO:<, in thu ^lu^l•u■'4l and Min« 
plest iangiiauo, tliii (lat4' and pariii’a’ 
tifttiiO't to iho iiiortga-jff nr •■'...itrnaint; 
that the mortgagor hud Mu-h an estutn 
ill the lands sought to l>e s«thl, and 
which are dewrila-d by rcA-rcnci* tu a 
«i‘h*Hbilc Hnncxsii to the j>i.-*b,uu, ns 
t-nrtl)Ic'l liuti to cvocntc tb,' luui tgji,;e, 
or cliargi* the laiuU by jinlgmcnt or 
otherwise; that the pelium-r is uaiifr 
of the charge or lands, un the ens,. i^, 
andrtiUeswhuis in rec •‘ipl ot'the rent- of 
the premises, and whether as men' te¬ 
nant for life or iib-ulntu owner, -ubject 
fi) the eharges thereon. If any )>ro- 
eoedings have las-n taken in Chaneery 
or E«pjity E.veluaph'f, the jadithm 
briefly states tlie diuc», and sliortly the 
object and etfeel t»f them ; and il‘ do- 
er(-»-,s or v.-poif- have been made in 
thesi* suits, refers to eojiic- of tliow* 
deerci's, Ae., wilt with the jtetitinn to 
t'le (.'ouiHiissioiifi’s. 'I'Ih; |u>till«*n also 
states the sums rei)ialning due on an- 
I'otmt of tin* pel it (oiler’s elalni.s ; whe¬ 
ther any infimts or otlier person-, such 
as idiitts, luarried wouumi, or lunatics, 
are interested in the estate to 1 m‘ .-oM, 
a I’d that in aiuither schcdiilu Ini's been 
s«'t out the Severn! ineuinbnuh'cs af- 
fcctiiig the preniise-i, and in whom llm 
same are lestetl, lurording to the 
tioner’s intiirmation, and prm- a sale 
of the landi in the said sehedule, or of 
a competent part, for the discdnirgsi of 
the im;unibru!u-es aflla’ling the pre¬ 
mises. Atmev’d to tin; petition are 
two schedules, tin* blank form- ofwliich 
are printed and sold by all the law-sta¬ 
tioners, and which can readdy be filled 
up by any solicitor ; one setting out, 
in coliiinns, under appropriate insuls, 
the naiuoa of the lands; stating whe¬ 
ther held in tec or under lease; and 
tenants’ names, tenures, rent, and ar- 
rears, &c„ as far tut is known to the tic. 
titiuner. 'I'he other .-tatea, in -itnilar 
coUiinus, the dates of the several in- 
cunibranres, including petitioner’s, how 
created, by mortgage, judgment, or 
otlierwiae; for what amount, what 
rate of intercut, and what is due at tho 
foot of trach charge. In these schednies 
is presented, at one clear view, to the 
Commissioners, the state of Uie pro¬ 
perty, and tho amount of ineumbrances 
afTocting it. There is then an abstract 
of the petitioner's title, wiikh often U 
simiUrlr roiirisi», and stating in plain 
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laiiguayc. »ii-ipjHsl of technicui f.triuaJi- 
lion, the d,ste <,f{uitiii’MU'r's claim, how 
and hi >iiioiit it was crraSi'd, and how 
bi a<&-i^nnn‘ur, or as t’-\co.iuor, or othcr- 
wiw, U is vcstml ill the |K’titioner. 
All the-c docHUK'nts arc verifusi by a 
short aflidavit, iniid»* by the |Hnittuiier 
or his attorney, «>taiing that he baa 
road tile petition, iocluding tho sche¬ 
dules ami the abstract of title, and 
that ho Iwlicics the slid |H-tiuon and 
sohodub’s to Ih‘ true, and that ho be- 
licvos tho abstm<*t to be a correct and 
fair abstract of the pctiiiinicr’s litlo. 
iSimh is the. form of appltoaiiou to the 
(.'oiirt, and tho fH'titmn, which need 
nut bo pri’parcd by counsel, or even by 
:i solicitor ;.ih jinicticc, however, it is 
pivpaiHi-d by u solicitor, and often pe¬ 
rused by cuun-cl, with a much smalJer 
fee thiid is paid on preparing a bill in 
Etpiity), is really not much lunger 
than the account wlocli wo ha\o in 
these few lines giicii of ii; and cveu 
with the en.sily-drawn schedules and 
abstract, is a much shorter document, 
mon: ii-cful and iuielligible, tlian a 
short hill ill Eijuiiy. If (fau abstract 
is a full one, it saves expense at a sub- 
seipicnt stage of tho matter, and hence 
Hiinctiines a ion,' full abstract is pre- 
.-ented ; but it i.s not at first rei|uir- 
cd by the. Court, and a {lerfect jieti- 
tioii, vchedulus, and abstract may be 
prc.scnted for tim sale of extensive 
estates, which, printed nil together, 
would nut oi’cupy four uohimne of tbia 
magazine. 'J'heVuitinj number fur this 
month Would nut bufftco to contain one 
such bill as was filed in Muhoay v. 
iih'nf'ull, or ill liloutU v. I^ortarfiag- 
ton. 

The |>ctition Inutig presented, ami 
on whiGi), or un any prnueedings in tho 
court, no fees or litumps are payable, 
accompariiwl with copies of any decrees 
or r<:|K>rts in Clmncm'ur Exci(e(|uer, if 
proceedings wen> pending there, is sent 
in its order to one of the CoinniUMimi. 
ers, who thimeeforth faa^ the entire eon< 
trol or management of all malten con¬ 
nected with or arising nut of it, subject 
however to the right of any {mrty to 
refer any matter to the full Court by 
a simple motion. The Commissioner 
reads the petition, looks at the sdba- 
duk, i»eruses accurately the decrees 
and alwtract, and ifbe seea that the 
tiiioner isent itlei} to have the lands 
makes aconditioiial onlerthat tbeysbaU 
be sold, unk:»s caiue is shown to the 
contrary, within a perioil fixed in the 
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order, after service on the partie.^ 
named by the CoiuinUsioncra. Tltis 
period is twenty-ei?ht (lays, when no 
proceodin<!s have men pending iu a 
Court of Equity for a sale of the lands, 
and ten days when proceedings are 
pending, to which the persons served 
were made parties, and appeared by a 
solicitor. The Commissioner from read¬ 
ing the various documents scut to him 
readily tUscovers who are the parlies 
interested or entitled to oppose a sale, 
and directs service of the conditional 
order on them, always including the 
i)eraon in receipt of the rents of the 
lands to be sold. Tliis oi'dcr being 
served, at the expiration of the lime 
limited, if no extciusiun of time is ap¬ 
plied for by the p.arty on whont the 
order is served, and no cause i.s shown, 
the order for sale is made al).solute; 
and tluiB in about six weeks the cn- 
tire effect of the decree to account, 
and final dccreo)for a sale, is produced 
by the order of the Conimisstoucr.s, 
and made generally at an expense not 
exceeding the costs of a single brief at 
the first Hearing of an Equity suit. If 
any person insists that a sale should not 
talce plara he files a short affidavit, 
stating his objections, and then on a 
modou to the Court, and at a very tri. 
fling expense, the cause is discussed, 
and the iictitlon dismissed, or order 
for sale made absolute. 

Such is the outline of the prelimi¬ 
nary formalities attending the mere 
order lor sale.' It is evident, however, 
that this is the least important part, 
though so great a source of expense in 
Chancery, and that the subsequent pro¬ 
ceedings, arranging the mode in which 
the estate is to be sold, investigating the 
title, the sale, and the distribution of the 
purchase-money, are the substantial 
parts of the proceedings, and of these we 
shall shortly detail the mnnagement. 
Each Commissioner writes in his Ixiok 
the date and person who presimts the 
petition, and every future stop in the 
matter is also entered by him under the 
some head; and thus, as in a well-kept 
ledger, every transaction with the 
same is from time to time noted; 
the Coninunkmer has constantly be¬ 
fore him a record of the commence, 
iimnt and progress of each matter in 
his chamber. The person entrnsted 
with the carriage of the proceedings 
must, on the ordm* for sale being 
made absolute, proceed with due dil£ 
gence to ascertaiu the tenants on the es¬ 
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tate to be sold, who they are, how and 
at what rents they hold, and all otjier 
necessary information connected with 
the estate ; and for this purpose, frmn 
such information os he can collect, he 
draws up a rental, and serves a copy 
of the part relating to luni on each 
tenant, requiring him to object if liis 
tenure has been improperly stated. 
He must also advertise, in papershar¬ 
ing general circulation, for all parties 
having claims or charges on the estate 
to send in to the Commissioners a no¬ 
tice of their claims before a limited 
time, and must deduce a full abstract 
of title, from deeds or memorials in 
the registry, to the estate to be sold.' 
All tlieso steps are jirogressing si¬ 
multaneously, and hence the rapidity 
of proceeding.s in this Court, tlie use- 
le.ss and most expensive steps of formal 
hearings having been discarded, and 
the really u.seful proceedings being 
contemporaneous and not consecutive. 
The Commissioners proceed, indeed, 
in an inverse muthod to the Court of 
Chancery. There the course was, firat, 
a hearing and decree to account, then 
an order for sale; in the Incumbered 
Estates Court the order for sale pre¬ 
cedes the account—the investigation 
of title and accounts proceeds together. 
The abstract of title is most rigidly 
invcstigatcil by the same Commis- 
sioner, and compared w'itii the tillo- 
deeds, which every one having must 
bring into court; and searches in the 
registry-offices of deeds and judgments 
are directed, both to prevent any im- 
position on the Court, and to discover 
all parties having by possibility claims 
oil the lands to be sold, or on the 
proceeds of the sale when brought into 
Court. 'I’he title being approved of 
and searches completed, tenants’leases 
and other documents lodged, a posting 
for sale is permitted, the rental is 
prepared, surveys and valuations, if 
d^«med advisable, ordered; and if no 
eligible price is ofiered iu a private 
bidding, the estate is, after fall and 
repeated advertisements in Ireland, in 
England, and at times in Scotland, 
Boltl^ by the Commissioners by public 
auction i n open Court, the money l^g^ 
immediately by the purchaser, and a 
final schedule of incumbrances being 
prepared from the searches and claims, 
on further advertisements,thepurchase- 
money, after payment of costs of sale 
and otiier prwe^ngs, is distributed 
to the creditors. 
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'fhe lull Conn twitv a-’.vi*{ fe, 
Wudacxdttyii aiul Sutuniay.x, lor tao- 
tioiis, at twelvo; ami ginirmlly has 
sales also twice n-wock; ami the (.’o>« 
missioners on other ‘lays sit in i-ham- 
l>or at eleven, ».m.. torrunmn: iniMiic'-s. 

Such is an outlim* ol'(lii‘ cmirfc of 
j*i‘<H'«-tlinj's 1 k-1oiv this now trihinoti; 
ami wo inii'l at jnbnil tli-u it lia'> 
b<*en i«an»it •iiij'U fRecfii.d i'»r ih<* do- 
s]>.alrh of l)ti<i!io.<;s. 'J Jus tintonnt of 
fraUts ortoototl and th«‘ sums liistribtitcd 
would iiloue show that rntuh has lioon 
doiio by thorn, and that iho rapidity <*t‘ 
thi'ir jH'taa-odinjrs ootilrasi most liap- 
pilj wntli l!»o htrinor ••rh'voiis dohiya m 
('h;uK'«jry. Itidood it will bn but ne- 
01 ‘ssary to state' that in oiu*. ouxe>—Mr. 
P'Arcy’s—when* no |ireHMH.*«lin"s wore, 
ponding in ('haiwsM'v. an owner haring 
inniily <‘hurgi-s atli’cting a largo pro. 
jK'fty in the county eit* Wostmo-Hth, 
prosciitod ills petition to the* Con»ni«*. 
slonoi's in DeoeiuK'r j partofthoostato 
was sold, porCoe'tly to his satisfaction, 
for nearly i‘.>t),000, and all pariic.s paid 
thoir elomands before* the* lOth e>f An, 
gufit; anil the e'xjwnses wore dolrayoel 
liy the) slight gain on the stock in which 
tlie proceeds of the) sale we-rc for j\ fe*w 
we*e*ks invested previous to distiibu- 
iion. 

How great is the contrast in mere ra> 
pidity lie*re‘ pre*.sciitt*il to the cases wo 
nave enumerated, and to the hundreds 
of othi'rs, wiiich, aftc'r peniUng fur 
many years in (chancery, have been at 
length brought be-fore the Tncumhered 
Kstates Court. So theio have been 
many cases of partition completed by 
this Court .siiica it first sat in f)cloher, 
1B49, and each of thenii like the suit of 
Herbert v. Hedges, would have con¬ 
sumed years of time, and in costs have 
nearly exhausted the estate, if the pro¬ 
ceedings had been in Chancery. 

But the important eiuestion after all 
iSf how far does this arbitrary Court 
ive satisfaction to the pnbliCf and 
istribute justice to its suitor ? It is 
admittedly superior in all the great ad- 
vautages of racility and econoniy» as 
well as rapidity, to the time-preserved 
tribunal of the Court of Chancery; 
its effieieocy in merely selling estates 
will not be denied; but has it reeeived 
the confidence of the publiCi and have 
not loud and frequent complaints been 
made, even in parliament, of the great 
injustice which it was instrumental in 
enecting, and the ruinous sacrifices of 


the estates soW l»y the Cammisshmers, 
and th» tardiness «itb whieh they dis¬ 
tributee} the rtttnis realised by the ie>w 
trices obtaieu'd fi>r them? Complaints 
lave been made, and in both Hou.sos of 
Ibu-liamerit, Hut we believe without 
fouiidniion. Thew brno unfortunately 
assumed too I'ciu I'iet a form, and Uiey 
cannot, theri'fiu e, be specially refuteei, 
nay, even t*x»miueii. There will at ail 
tiiiu*s he a ce«i)<iiik*rabltf mimher of per¬ 
sons interested in uphuiiling old insti- 
tntionx, though reepiiring the* sever- 
est amt*mlmeo{.4; many priieHitiemers of 
huth hraticlics of the legal profession, 
who love not lo el<*u.i(t* from the well- 
worn and familiar tr.nck in which their 
yoiiiiger days were! passeel, and many 
whom mere joaluusy will li'ml to eon- 
elcmn any innovations on wedl-establisii- 
ed routine. The complaints of such per¬ 
sons, anil their censures of tho Im-uin- 
hered Bstates ('oiirt, would bu reaility 
reci’ived ; and we think that the very 
iirbitrnry power with whirh tho t^iin- 
missioners are iuve'stcd, ami their 
(’i)iirt hoing, in sumo respects, a de¬ 
parture’ fr<>m t'onueir principles, should 
entitle HU>'h complaints ami cen.sures to 
imlulgi'iuic; hut the-y may, if too cure'- 
les-ly creiiitud, injure the eflk'ie<ncy eef 
a (,'e>urt who.si) juiiscliciiuns they are 
not I'uloiiiiite'd to improve, but wholly 
to annul. Tkit those ccimpheiuts are 
nut ge nerally cuustdered well-founiled 
may at e»nce be .seen, from the* confi¬ 
dence) reposed in its proceedings by 
tho.se most iutcresteel—the owners ttf 
estates and their creditors. We have 
before given the number of pelitioiM 
presentee!; an«l the largo estates elaily 
brought within the jurisdiction of tho 
Comini-ssioners, nolwithstamiing tho 
celebrity of tho strictures on their 
acts, is a fact whie;h, with candid 
minds, would outweigh any censureui, 
however loudly anil uAeii repealed, 
which did not particularise the ta- 
stances in which error or injustice had 
been conmiitted. it has indeed been 
frequently stated, that tho estatt*s sold 
by the Commissioners have been sold 
much below tlietr real value, and that 
they have refused to permit adjourn¬ 
ments euf the sales. Now as to the 
estates sold by them having been gene¬ 
rally sold at an undervalue, we suspect 
there has been a very jmat miseoa- 
oeption prevailing. The Commis¬ 
sioners have always taken ear# that 
the conduct of the ssles shouid be ea» 
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tru8ted to those most interested in 
brinjfing the estate most judiciously 
and profitably into the market. If the 
owner is petitioner, or that, by any 
fair estimate of the value of the estate 
and of the debts, he can hope for a 
surplus, he will, if he pleases, be en¬ 
trusted with the conduct of the sale ; 
when any contest arises as to the pro¬ 
per person, the owner's choice and 
those of the creditors will be delibe¬ 
rately weighed; every precaution is 
taken in settling rentals, and publishing 
advertisements to make the estates ap¬ 
pear eligible investments; and hence it 
would appear that some unhappy fu> 
tality, some important causes, exist to 
make the estates sell badly, other than 
any misconduct or want of judgment 
in the Coinrnissionors. They indeed 
have means of forming estimates of 
the true value of the properties sold, 
which the public generally are not 
aware of, and which, for obvious rea¬ 
sons, they do not always too readily 
circulate. They have the poor-law 
and (iriflith’s valuation for guides as 
to the estimated value ; if those inte¬ 
rested in the conduct of the sales re¬ 
quire it, other surveys and valuations 
by most competent parties will he 
ordered ; where receivers have been 
over the estates, their accounts are pro¬ 
duced ; thus the Commissioners are 
enabled to compare the actual produce 
of the estate with its estimated value, 
the receipts with the rental, the real 
with the nominal worth of the property. 
The attention and competition of the 
numerous moderate capitalists is in¬ 
vited by offering estates for sale in 
lots, which it would be utterly impossi¬ 
ble to effect in Chancery, while large 
capitalists have ample choice of exten¬ 
sive purchases in one lot, when, from 
the nature and circumstances of the 
estate, it would seem an eligible one to 
he sold undivided. In many cases, 
and we more particularly allude to the 
sales of the Bodkin Galway property, 
and such parts of the large Purturling- 
ton estate as have as yet been offered 
in the market, pr>ces have been real¬ 
ised rangingfroui twenty-two to twenty- 
seven years’ purchase, from the ju¬ 
dicious mans^ment of the sales, and 
the prudence with which the lots have 
been arranged ; and we may add, that 
while sales in small sections can be ef¬ 
fected in the tocnnibered Estates Court, 
almost without .additional expense, it 
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would be impossible to sell in Chancery 
a large estate in moderate lots; and we 
have been assured by the highly in¬ 
telligent solicitors by whom the sales 
of the Portarlington estate are con¬ 
ducted, that if they were to be sold in 
similar divisions under the Court of 
Chancery, the expenses would most 
probably far exceed £50,000. In the 
Incumbered Estates Court the expense 
will scarce he onc-tenth of that sum. 

But in forming any opinion on the 
prices at which the estates have been 
sold, it must be remembered how 
greatly rents have been practically 
abated within the last few years, though 
the rents nominally reserved still con¬ 
tribute to swell the rentals. There 
has been no general legal reduction of 
rents to suit altered prices and di¬ 
minished values of produce ; but when 
any payments of rent have been received, 
largo temporary sacrifices have been 
made by the proprietors with the hope, 
vain, far, and distant though it was, of 
rents and prices, at some future period, 
reaching their former state, and then 
that they might have the tenants bound 
to pay the rents which were originally 
stipulated. But to a purchaser, as 
well as to the proprietor, the only cor¬ 
rect way of estimating the true value 
of an estate is from the rents which 
have been paid, not from a rental de¬ 
duced from the lettings made long 
prior to the present fail in prices and 
value of land. The county or poor- 
law union in which the lands are situ¬ 
ate naturally exercises a great influence 
on bidders; for it is vain to tell the 
public that an estate is sold at a sacri¬ 
fice, because no more than ten or twelve 
years' purchase on the rental is ob¬ 
tained, the estate, perhaps, being in 
some notorious part of Tipperary or 
Limerick, or in the poor-law union of 
Kanturk or Ballina, Westport or Clif* 
den, and the rental payable by cottiers, 
whose highest rent may average some 
ten or fifteen pounds, and whose fami¬ 
lies are receiving relief from poor- 
rates. Now,indeed,former mismanage¬ 
ment of estates is severely visited, 
sometimes, perhaps, on innocent pro¬ 
prietors. The desire to create a nu¬ 
merous class of voters, or exact a high 
rental from small tenants, is now 
punished with high poor-rates and low 
prices for estates managed in such a 
spirit! but whenever the estates sold 
have been eli^ly circumstanced as to 
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tfoants and poor-law unions, tbo pricpj- 
obtained bjr the Ct>minissiuiH‘r& luve 
given the most ample safihraotiun to 
all the parties interested; and, «*( in- 
stances, we may bring to thv r, i uiiec- 
tion of our readers the e-t tie* of Mr. 
P’Arry ill Westmeath, -jI Mr. Bodkin 
ill Galway, of lan d Furfarliiigton. Mr, 
Je-soji, and t>(--n«ns of Mr. O'Uoii- 
neir.-, wt.it-. in Kerry. 'I’mis, out of 
the entire estates s- l-i, C(tn«.!.JiT.ibiy 
more than one-fiurth h.as it is well 
known, brtiught Ati'A prires. 

But there have been three ca^es 
adduced by the ei-Ji-.urers of tiiis 
Court, and on which alt their general 
condeiiinaiion is, we suspect, attempted 
to be justified. One, the oft'inentioned 
projierty of Mr. M'Loughlin in M.iyo; 
another, a portion of Mr. D. Pur- 
ceir.s estate; and another,a farmof Mr. 
Syine's. Tte' first was eagerly sei/oil 
oil—the ])riiperty h.id lictn sold at out; 
aiiff nliult'lt years' puvebaso on llio 
rcntiil. N<i\v the facts of this ea-xe, 
ami which, tiiongh often ex|iu.sc'd in 
both houses of Parli.mit'iit, aru still 
relied on a.s condciniiutory of the con¬ 
duct of the (Joinini.svioiiers, are these: 
ilia ti.ict of land sold was a le-tMihold 
interest, »ul»ieet to the rent of i'ilo 
per annum; it was situate*! on a pro- 
mon»ory of the. t.^mnty of Mayo, 
opposite tho island of Ae.hiil. and in 
the line of uniiiiis, Hallitia, Westport, 
(Jlifden, alt insolvent; the rent-ii, pay¬ 
able by wretchetl cottier-tenants, ni.niy 
of them holding, too, in cotnnton, 
was iltJttO per .annum, hut thi.s was 
purely nleal; it iiad not been Jfeid for 
years*, and tho head-rent was in arrear. 
I’nder such circuinstuncea few would, 
we think, like to noeept this estate as 
a present; and accordingly, the hardy 
pureh.aser who bought it for jL’OOO, or 
one and a-half years' purchase on this 
profit-rent, very soon discovered tho ex- 
tent of his bargain, paid the costs of the 
sale, and got discharged from tbepur- 
ch.aso. This estate was a second time 
sold, and then brought X4>M), and the 
second purchaser quickly followed the 
example of the first; and, so far from 
thinking the pnrcbmse a bargain, took 
advantage of/uma informalitj in the 
rental, and he too was discharged from 
his purchase. But in each case the 
proprietor and those interested in hav¬ 
ing the lands sold to the best ads an- 
tage, thought the farm «old at a high 
rate, and wished to retain the pur- 


ehaser; and the sympathy lavished in 
Barliau.vut on tliis sacrifice of the 
••'.t-ite by the (Niniinusioners merely 
excited the ridicule of those |uvrtitNi. 
So, licit part of Mr, I’urcelis estate 
which was sold at about seven and a.- 
half year^' purchase on the iicnlal, was 
a IfiUk-hoid intcfe.'it in tho county of 
f’urk, subject to a rent of £400 per 
annum; tlu> sub-tenants were in arrear, 
and an tji-otnient bad berii brought for 
part of the prcnii-ses. The oanur and 
the creditors thought the estate sold 
to iulviintage. The purch.iser soon 
found out that his bar|>uii) was not d«- 
siiable, and he, too, notwithstumiing 
the oppuhittun of tliu persons having 
the ctiri'iHge of the sale, wax discliarged 
from his purcliahc on Hcctiunt of luis- 
d*’xcription ifi tin; renlal. in Ml*. 
Synie’s c,-i,sc, the farm, whii’h sold at 
one year's purchase on tho nominal 
profit rent, was olfired to bo *ur- 
iviiderctl to the landlord, nil offer 
which he refused ; it was deserted by 
many of the tenants, and was subject 
to a runt of jC'20o |ier annum. In truth, 
what have be*’»i calleil “ sucrificcs" of 
properly under tiio Commissioners 
remind u.s too strongly of shopkeepers' 
advertisements, selling off at a 
ruinuu.Y sacrifice." Whoever buys will 
find out his urriir in thinking ho has 
got a bargain, ami ho will he cunviitced 
that he would have been a moru sub- 
siaiitial gainer by purchasing for a 
liii^hcr price a less sliowy article. It 
may, iiulvcd, Ik« stated as tlx: remit 
of nil the sales hitherto eficctcd hy 
the CoiiunissioHcrs, that wcll-circum-. 
staiiced fee-stmpl« estatvs sold at a high 
rate, and leaseholds indifferently. 'Die 
latter arc not in request, as the rent to 
which tho purchaser is subject is cer¬ 
tain, and the profit rent in genera! is 
haiiiy secured and unccrtiun in amount. 

There have been complaints, too, 
that the Commissioners do not readily 
attend to suggestions for an adjourn- 
inr-ut, if the price uifered is not clearly 
inadequate; but in this instance, too, 
we think there can much be said 
to justify the Commissioners. Tlie 
effect of ac^ournments is generally to 
depreciate the sale of the parttcuiar 
lot; it is an advertisement that, how¬ 
ever iiatteriiig the description may be, 
there is some reason why it lias not 
been considered an eligible purebatw, 
or a fair price would have been offered 
when it was first put up ; and the prim- 
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tic® of adjourning th® sail* of estatos 
hag also a most injurious effect on sales 
generally* A recent sale in Chancery 
fully illustrates the probable effect of 
an adjournment on the future sale of 
an estate. In the year 1846 the sum 
of £30,500 was offered at a public 
sale in the Master’s office for a por* 
tion of Lord Blessington's estate, and 
the sale was adjourned on some al. 
legation that the price was insufff. 
cient. It was sold in the early part 
of last month in the same office for 
£23,000. In the Court of Exchequer 
a property was offered for sale in a 
cause of Jlaine$ v. Powell, in the year 
1840, and £8,000 was bid for it; some 
puisue creditors, whom such a price 
would not pay, demanded an adjourn<. 
ment, and succeeded in procuring 
it. The estate has since been offered 
for sale, but without bidders. This 
depreciation is generally the effect 
of adjournments, and we could give 
many more instances of such conse¬ 
quences. We believe that not the 
least evil attending sales in Chancery 
was the facility with nhich an ad¬ 
journment of the sale was permitted, 
thus certainly injuring creditors whoso 
demands should lx* paiil by the pro* 
duce of the sale, in any event, for the 
sake of a possible service to puisne 
creditors, whose neglect it was to accept 
securities which could not be paid 
except the estate sold at some imagU 
nary value. Adjournments of sales 
.*ire so well known to be prejudicial, 
that the words, '* To be sold without 
reserve,” are notoriously adopted to 
secure spirited competition, and have 
that effect. As a mere question of 
right, no puisne creditor or inheritor 
can, with justice, peremptorily demand 
an adjournment, bec.'iuse he is dissatis¬ 
fied. As well might a person who 
had pledged a horse or hale of wool, 
insist that the creditor should adjourn 
the sale, because the borrower dis¬ 
liked the sum offered. Ail that in 
justice can ever be required is, that 
the sale be public, houestly conducted, 
after due notice and snlUcient adver¬ 
tisement, and all tbeu requisites are 
secured by the Couimitnoners; the 
carriage of the sale is iotrosted to 
those most interested,' they have pecu¬ 
liar means of knowing how far the 
price offered is clearly inadequate—if 
It be so, the sale is adjourned; but 
they do not accede to (^plications for 
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adjournment without some security 
that a higher price will be procured 
on a re-sale of the estate. The faci¬ 
lity with which purchasers can pay 
their money and get into possession of 
the lands, the security of title, aud 
the great economy hence attending 
sales in the Incumbered Estates Court— 
as the purchaser has nut to incur any 
expense in investigating title, and 
knows he gets one under the autho¬ 
rity of Parlfament, and which will 
always he readily marketable—hare a 
most beneficial effect on bidders, and 
we arc unwilling to see those effects 
counteracted by adopting the bad prac¬ 
tice of the Equity Courts in permitting 
adjournments on trivial suggestions. 

It was also stated as a complaint 
.against the Commissioners, that they 
would not distribute the purchase- 
money of the estates sold by them, 
and would pay it into the Court of 
Chancery, and that thus all parties 
would be again involved in litigation 
ill that Court which it was the object 
of the legislature to supersede by es¬ 
tablishing the Incumbered Estates 
Court. On this iiead we must allow 
the Commissioners to justify them¬ 
selves. We have before given a state¬ 
ment of the sums distributed by them, 
and we shall add their return to the 
House of Commons, bearing date 
July 25, 1850;— 

“ IXCUMUKKBD ESTATES (iKKLAHl}). 

“ Keturu to an Onler of the Honorable the 
House of Comuioiis, dated July 25, 1860, 

.s for 

Copy ‘ of any observations of tlie Commis¬ 
sioners upon the subject of their distribu¬ 
tion of the Funds arising from the 8alo of 
IncuinbeFed Estates in Ireland, and the 
transfer of any part thereof into tlie Court 
of Chaiirery.’ 

" As to tho transfer of money into the 

Court of Cli.'incery, tlw matter stanils thus:_ 

Under the 41st section of their Act the 
t^miuissinncrs iiavo power, whenever they 
think fit, to order any money to bo paid into 
a Court of Equity in .any suit or matter 
there pending. 

" But as the Accountant-General of the 
Court of Chancery cannot receive any mo¬ 
ney without the order of that Court, the 
Comraisrioners recommend^ that a general 
mie of the Court of Chancety should be 
made, to enable them to lodge money in the 
Court of Chancery without the expmw of a 
separate order in each case. The Chonceliw 
agreed to this snggeation, bOt the Heater of 
the Rolls (without whose consent m general 
order of the Court of Chnncerj- Is made) re- 
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fused bis coDscut, appKlu'iiiUug thst U;<) 
Cointottsioners would lodge so much luoney 
ill the Court of Chmcery ss it» load the 
Masters and other oftlivr. there wit!, ino.-o 
business than thry could porfont'., 

" “ But in fiiot the pracUt'c of the t'ornmis- 
sioners is not to lodge inom-c m tlie Court of 
Chancery in any case ii. which it can !»<• 
avoided. 'Hicy l<avi> sold more than half a 
mtilion's worth of projUTty, and s' that siim 
they hope Jo distribute ti*>' entire iu their 
Court, with the cxcepti-ni aliout £:15,000, 
or five {Krccnt. on the whole, which they 
may possibly haw occasion to tr!ni>.(Vr to tlic 
Court of Cluincery. Alioiit X'l'Jii.dttn has 
Is'cn already dl«trjl»ulci!; on’y two «iuin.s 
haw bwn halgcd as yt in ili>‘ Court of 
Cliancery; one in the case of W. It. Munce, 
where the rights of the parties liad Iss-n so 
much affected l»y ttie pnjceedings alnady 
had in the Court of ('liauccry, that it np- 
tuan-d more (onveiiieiit to have the inuiiey, 
alwiit il5,200, distiibiittsi there, 'I'lio other 
case was a sum of X4,2.'i0, which the Com- 
inis.'<ioucrs were about to |>ay to an executot; 
but a bill was tiled, in the case of frriiie v. 
Dorey, to have the ai’counts of that execu¬ 
tor taken j and by the executor’s consent, on 
a su:rgestinti made hy tlie Master of the Kolls, 
without any re<|uytinn by the. Commwion- 
ers, the money, instead of Is'ing jwid to thi‘ 
executor, was urdei'cil to lio lodged to tlie 
credit of the cause in which he was a ilcfend- 
anl, and in wliiclt (if he liad iweived tiio 
money himself) Iu* could lias c Iss-n rom - 
pclled to lodge it. The Conimi-sioiirrs liojic, 
witliont any assistance from any other C'oiii-t, 
to distribute X20O,(i00 liefore v.acatiou. and 
XJ!U0 ,w 00 more in tlm inontii of Octob r, 
There, is no part of their practice w liieli give.s 
tlie pulilic such Siitisfortion as the. n adiuess 
s\ith which payments are made wlien tin* 
riglsts of the, parties are corrcctlv awertain- 
ed. 

** John KrcriAitns. 

“ M. Iajvokikmx 

“ C. .r. H.sucrnKAvr. 

<* lofuw’.icrett KsUttft Ciuntnualnn, 

Jolj 17, 18.WI." 

Their promise to di,stribute tiio 
proiiuce of sales has been more than 
realised. 

There are, howerer, some defects 
connected with the (^urt which moat 
be noticed; one is, its very inconve¬ 
nient situation. We presume that 
there was no great choice of localities, 
and that the exorbitant demands made 
on the Government, and the necessity 
for promptly procuring rome place to 
hold the Court in, led to its being 
placed in Henrietta street; but some 
exertions should be made by the Go- 
vernment to remove the Court and 
offices to bome mure central situatiun. 


etid neae.fr to the other Courts, The 
oih.-f defect in, in the number of the 
xuhordinate officer!!, which is now l>». 
Cuming inadequate to discharge the 
multiplied duties imposed on them, 
notwithstanding the courtesy and dili¬ 
gence winch they nxlubit in their va¬ 
rious departinenta. At the institution 
of the Court, when it oonid not b» 
known how great would be the extent 
of business, it was right not to apiioint 
too many officers, who might be wholiy 
unnecessary, or who might he dismias- 
ed after a short service; but now that 
the Court has received such an influx 
of business, the Government are bound 
to take care that, from motives of 
economy or other ill-jmlged reasona, 
the machinery of the t'ourt should 
not be clogged for want of hatula to 
Work it. 

We have thu.*, given a history, and, 
but for its iinpurtaiu’e, we would al¬ 
most fear a tedious one, of the origin 
and working of this Court, and con¬ 
trasted its procedure with thatofthu 
iong-comieinticd t^mrt of (.'ham^ery. 
Wo have stated the complaints made, 
and examined and oxpr(‘.ssed at lea.st our 
dibhehef in their justice ; the public 
coniidenre in a tribunal, where new ami 
arbitrary power might havn aroused 
their jealousy, is e-xprt-.s»ed hy the 
number of persons who have presented 
petitions to the Court, and the vast 
amount of property and of interestH 
alreaiiy brought williin it.« jurisdiction. 
At tir.st wo are not surprised that cre¬ 
ditors should have resorted eagerly to 
its powers—anything was preferable to 
the evils of Cliancery ; they continue 
to trust in the Coiniiiiasioners, and the 
embarrassed proprietors of estates now, 
too, feel how great are the bene¬ 
fits likely to result to them from the 
powers vested iu this new Court, and 
are generally availing themselves of 
its machinery to extricate themselves 
from hopeless though deferred ruin. 

lint much interest is IWit as to the 
social and political consequences which 
Hiixy result from the operation of the 
Cominisftkm. It is apprehended that 
the scattering of the large properties 
which must sltortly be offered for sale 
will lead to a re-plantation of Ireland- 
one fatal to the Conservative cause and 
to Protestantism, while it wlH not con¬ 
duce to the improvement of the king¬ 
dom ; hut we are inclined to thiuk, and 
asauredly we hope, that no such dis* 
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aslrous (•fTt-ctii will flow from n iie- 
oesRary measure of justice, the only 
object of which was, that, in the spirit 
of the great Charter, justice should not 
be longer denied, nor deferred, nor 
sold, and at a most exorbitant price, 
too, as in Chancery. Wc believe, on 
the contrary, that the advancement 
and prosperity of Ireland will be greatly 
assisted by the operations of the In> 
cumbered Estates Court. Adam 
Smith remarks, that mercantile men 
and purchasers of estates are generally 
improvers. We do not, indeed, ex¬ 
pect that nil the new proprietors will 
resemble Mr. Mechi, hut we do an¬ 
ticipate that men, who by steady hiibits 
of business, by energy, and persever¬ 
ance or prudcMicc, have been enabled 
to become purchasers of estates, will 
also be improvers of them; and, at the 
least, there is a far greater probability 
of this, than that einbarras<-eil projtrie- 
tors,involved in debtor litigation, enuhl 
be judicious or useful man.'m^ers of pro¬ 
perty. 

ft is often said, too, that there will 
no longer bu vast estates and large 
proprietors ; hut the advantiiges of 
both have been greatly uvei rated, 
iredand lung had both classes ; and we 
cannot perceive of what adv.uitage this 
has been to her; while in the south 
and west of Ireland, where estates 
were the most extensive, we recognise 
the most destitution and slowest im- 
proveineut, and greatest priestly des¬ 
potism over ignorance. Wo confi¬ 
dently expect that not only the nation, 
hut the causes of enlightened Conser¬ 
vatism and Protestantism, will be 
gainers. Already, while the sales 
have not been confined to the estates 
of Protestants, the purchases made by 
Protestants have shown that the pre¬ 
ponderance of property will still con¬ 
tinue on their side, while it will be 
more equally and usefully divided 
among a greater number of Protestant 
owners ; and if some few Homan Ca¬ 
tholics, laity, priests and bishops, 
have become purchasers, they have also 
become landlords; and this will be no 
small gain to the peace of the king¬ 
dom. Heretofore the landlords were 
few, and were Protestants, not having 
the influence of numbers, and so em¬ 
barrassed as to lack the influence ge¬ 
nerally annexed to rank and the pro¬ 
prietorship of the soil. The tenants 
were principally Roman Catholics; 
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and there uMs a'constant unchecked 
aggressive movement, partaking also 
of a religious enmity, of the tenants 
agaitist the. landlords, which the latter, 
being few in number and weak in in¬ 
fluence, could not repel; and which, 
it is notorious from their speeches and 
attendance at public meetings, was, if 
not fostered, at least nut distasteful to 
the Romish priesthood. Now that 
there is likely to be an increase in the 
number of Roman Catholic proprie¬ 
tors, and that Bishops Mac Hale, Cant¬ 
well and O'Donnell, with some priests, 
have become purchasers, we incline to 
the hope that the denunciations of 
landlords as exterminators will bo less 
frequent in their dioceses and parishes, 
and that they will .set useful examples of 
improvement, and not cooflne their in¬ 
fluence to fierce censures or denuncia¬ 
tions; they will practically experience 
the diifieiiities to be contended with in 
the judicious management of property, 
and will be inclined to make some al¬ 
lowance for the errors and failings of 
neighhouringproprietors, while interest 
ami policy will alike suggest that it may 
not be prudent to excite a storm, in tluj 
violence of which they too might he over¬ 
whelmed. There will he fewer jealous¬ 
ies, .also, from the proprietorship of the 
soil not being, as heretofore, confined to 
a few large and embarrassed nominal 
owners, and almost inaccessible to 
others; and what will be lost in rank 
and seeming vastucss to the I'rotest- 
ant owners of estates, will be more 
than gained to them in their numbers, 
iiitelligenee, and useful energies. We 
cannot, indeed, he sanguim; of itn- 
mediato beneficial results from the 
operation of the Incumbered Estates 
Act. The improvement of a nation 
and of a people, not dull, but obsti¬ 
nate, irritable, and easily led astray, 
is not the work of months, but of 
year?—miy, almost of generations ; 
but we still confidently anticipate, that 
while He cannot refuse to sympathise 
with the sufferings of alt classes, owners 
and creditors, not caused, or even in- 
efeased, but only exhibited, concen¬ 
trated and mitigated, by the necessary 
institution of the Incumbered Estates 
Court, it will, by its working, contri¬ 
bute, it may be gradually* but deci¬ 
sively, to the advancement in pros¬ 
perity and the stability of all the 
valued institutions of the kingdom. 
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The domain of poorry is boundlt-ss. 
Prom the thnnd^'V-ciond that Irowns 
and mnih'T!* in the Itwivon'-, ovcrslia- 
dowing the earth willt '-ensiatintis of 
avie and terror, to the lowliest flower 
that blossoms in the most hidden nooks 
of solitary clens, thu wing of the ]j«et 
raiigts. Nor is he le?x eoiivet>aiit 
with the afluirs of men, their bosiness 
and their pleasures. Ineideiit and ad¬ 
venture are by sumo thoiiglit to bo the 
only path ii> which the poet enn walk 
with that buoyant deligiit whieli eim* 
bles him to ei%e delinht to others. 
Love, IbiiT, hope, joy,—such as they 
are made hv the intrieate ciremnslaiK'es 
of man's variona and niany-coloiired 
life—are thought to be the only proj»er 
theme of the pt>eL‘s song, ami fr<iin the 
minstrel, it is said, we want nut phi* 
losnphy but a story and a turn*, nut 
this were to set liniils to the dtunain 
of the poet, whieh we have said is 
l)oundles«. Ih-yond the utmost range 
of ^ xlcriial nature, and above the eir- 
ruuistanees of lunn's various life, ami 
all the tiniliing interests eonneeted 
with them, Is the «<)vereigu mind of 
man, revolving all things; amt there 
too the poet is privilcgml to range, to 
discover what a poet alone can see, to 
tell what a poet alone can iifUT. Who 
has given us so snblinte a view of this 
province of the [wet, ns he whose latest 
published work we are now about to 
review? In that wonderful extract, 
from the conclusion of the first book 
of the lieehiise, which ho gives in th« 
preface to the Jixeurtion, he says 

“ AU strength—all terror, single or iu tunnls. 
That ever was put forth in {sirsonal form— 
Jebuvah—witli his thunder, ami the choir 
Of siiQuting angeb, and the empyreal 
thrones— 

1 pass them unalarmeiL Kot Chaos, not 
The darkest pit of lowest Enihus, 

Kor aught of blinder vacancy, s<ioop«"d out 
By help of dreams—can breed such f**ar 
and awe 

As fall upon us oftsn when wc look 
Into oar minds, into the initul of man— 
My haoDt, and the main region of tuy song.'’ 


Prom the time he flrst began to 
write, until this day, the pmury of 
Wordsworth has been slowly, but stea¬ 
dily, and of late yeaiN with aecvlcrautd 
pace, advancing to the highest point of 
public And wheieforc thin 

slowness and hesitation ! Why had so 
much rcliietanoe of taote, as it were, to 
b<'. overcome'f Why Inul ntueli of 
the liuht I'ubliisli ol'ridieule ui be clear¬ 
ed away, before tbe mune. and fumo 
of Wordsnoith eoidd staml eoufesswl 
upon the lol\ie<t piiiniieln of llio lem- 
pin of laielif fame.'' The. reasoua aro 
tnauifoid, and wo shuH atlempi to iu^ 
dxatc a few of them, In the ftrai 
plnee, if, was because lot detiberately 
ebose for tbe. haunt and main region 
of bis song a height of serious eontciu- 
plaiinii, up to wbieb thu inanv and 
the hasty e.-nmot, attain ; and as he led 
tbe minds of bi.s readers rather into 
huhits of religion' reverence of an ab- 
strael kind, than into those {M>.iitivo 
religious truths whieh (.'owpur wan 
wont to insist u(>oii, the devout for a 
long fiine reganled his works rather 
withsiispit'iontliaiiwiilifavour. Again, 
he set at nought ail the luibita of nsgri. 
elation wliieli had been formed in lite¬ 
rature. He H as tile founder of a new 
sehoo); and tlioiigh mneh good has no 
doubt re.sulled from his im-giilaritica, 
yet ho .•aitfen'd tbe coniinon fate of 
those who will not. go with the slream, 
and who have not thoi>ower to eotnphl 
the. sfic.mi to go with them, lie *el 
out with the theory not only that eom- 
nion words were {b« best for tho cx- 
rcssion of excited or poetic feeling, 
lit that in pixiple of common and iniv 
condition tho loftiest thoii|yrlits might 
lie found ; and that in A<i.sociation with 
the circumstances of their might 
bo brought finward all that is touch¬ 
ing and tonrifyirig, all that ik sublime 
and beautiful, in the world around us, 
or in the intollect of man! Me says 

“ Of Truth, of Orsiuteur, tioauty, lx>vs, sad 

Hidw, 

And uitiancliidy Fmr, subdued by fkith; 


* “The Pidtide, or Growth of a Pcct's Mind, an AutotiiograpltieRl Poem.” By WillUtn 
Wordsworth. London. 1850. 
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Of blesscA cousolatioiitf in dMrcss; 

Of moral Btreugth and iutellectual I’owcr; 
Of Soy in widest commonalty spread; 

Of the indWidual Mind that keeps her own 
Inviolate iWircroent, subject there 
To Conecienge only, and the law supremo 
or that Intelligence w’hich governs all— 

1 slag.” 

Of nothing noUcr could ho have 
soiijfht to sins; but with what persona 
did he think nt to associate that splen¬ 
did train of moral, philosophical, and 
poetic subjects ? Why, with a retired 

E cdlar —** a vagrant merchant under a 
eavy load,” who supplied rustic wants, 
or pleased rustic fancies with the con¬ 
tents of his pack, until, provision foi* 
his own wants having been obtained, 
he retired upon his savings and his 
philosophy, to insirucl, by his wisdom 
and experiunots those who had the 
hnppinoss to converse with him. Now 
there is nothing in the abstract nature 
of things to forbid a poet from creat¬ 
ing a pedlar, and endowing him with 
thoughts os sublime ns his condition is 
humble. He. may give him a hardy 
intellect, and moral feelings strength¬ 
ened and braced by breathing in con- 
tent the keen and wholesome, air of 
{>ovcrty. He may describe him as 
attending to his trade so as to make 
money, and at the same time being a 
lone enthusiast in tho woods and fields, 
keeping in solitude and solitary thought 
his mind in a just equipoise of love. 
The poet has no doubt a right to do 
this if he pleases, and to make his 
lowly merchant ntter as noble truths 
os ever were uttered by philosopher, 
in langua^ of the finest poeti'y; but 
in doing tliis ho directly wars with the 
common associations of men's minds, 
and he must therefore, expect a storm 
of opposition and of ridiculo. It cer¬ 
tainly was a wilful thing ofWords- 
wortn to choose a pedlar, “ among the 
hills of Athol born,” for his philosophic 
hero; for since common experience as¬ 
sociates (not unjustly) thoughts the 
very reverse of generous, and grand, 
and philosophical, with such mou and 
with their office, it r.^ijuirod a break¬ 
ing down of aiu^ a-isnciations, and an 
entirely new corivptiou of the facts, 
feeling and circumstances of a ped¬ 
lar's Tifb, before it was jwssible to 
admit him in the character with which 
Wordswortli hail clothed him. 

But though, in this great and not¬ 
able instance, Wordsworth may Imvc 
carried his system too far, he has done 
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iiictilculable good by teaching thou¬ 
sands who otherwise bad not been 
taught that useful lesson, to a.ssociate 
the noble in thought with the simple 
in circumstances; to believe that there 
may be, and that there ought to bo, 
** plain living and high thinking;” and 
that as the lord of thousands a-ycar 
may be, and very often is, a creature 
of mean and gravelling spirit, with no 
conceptions to lift him above the low¬ 
est of tho low, so the poorest may be 
rich in elevated thoughts, and tliat 

“ Ji viitnoiwhouvchold, tliough exceeding |Kior, 
Auiterc end grave, and ibuing Ood," 

possesses a true dignity, whieli volup¬ 
tuous princes in their jialaces caiuioi. 
achieve. Wordsworth has taught, ivi i li 
mora oireet than any one btuorc him 
had taught, that there is a presence 
and a power of greatnos.s oj[Hni to all 
who behold the stera come out abovt* 
tli(*ir }icad.i; and that to the feeling 
heart the meanest llowr that blows 
call bring (lioiights that often lie too 
deep for tears. For this cause, bless¬ 
ings be willi his name. But he has 
pronounced his own beuodiclion :— 

'■ Uleutiiga itc wit^them and cternu) prainc. 

The I’lirts, who <in earth Iinve ntiulo u* heiff 
or truth and jiurc delight by heavenly loyr.’' 

The poem, now fiivt published in the 
goodly tome lH*fore us, contains about 
nine tbonwind lines of blank vcrai*, di¬ 
vided into fourteen books. It was 
completed some fivc-an«l.fortv years 
ago, when the author was tbirty.fivc, 
yesira old, Ida genius raatuw?tl by n*- 
tleclion, and his intellectual eh:ir^ter 
fixed anti determined. Wc may ex¬ 
pect, then, to find the full fruitage, of 
the piKitic faeiilty he po-xscssctl, and 
htu'ein no ii-ader capable of appreciat¬ 
ing the highest onler of poetiy will be 
dixappointi'd. But he will alto find 
mom of the eticontricitics of thi.« great 
author than Ids own later jiulgmcnt 
would probably have approved. There 
are uniiiy heavy' and prosaic i>as.sage8, 
and some matters of familiar, and not 
very important, narrative are given 
with a solemnity which cannot but 
praiokc a smile. But these are but 
casual clouds floating in the pureWords- 
wortbiun sky. Ever and anon, he 
spring from iovd talk or ponderous 
triviality into the most glorious heights 
of poctW, and wo hear, as it were, a 
voice of moi-e than mortal music n*- 
vi iheratcd from the nK»mitain.«, and 
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filling the valleys with wnnuk of Uic- 
lody 8wectt>r than the tail of their ow’u 
rivers. But why was this pocui h‘ft 
lor five-aiul-ftirty years unpuhti:.h<'.l ^ 
It was, we pmtume, because the au¬ 
thor eonai«ien'<l it to l>c in muuc sort 
of a personal charaetev; and though 
ho tliu nut sc«MH at any time t** tn* 
nnicli afrjiwl of itulirert eguitsui, yet 
111? may haie thought th-a iH'Coming 
JHoilesiy reqiured tliis jKK*ni sliouhi Iki 
h-rt for posthnniouH puitlicatiun. He 
says of it (Bo<<L III.) . 

“ A tras'i lli-'r I am, 
Wild?.' tali; is fuih" nfiiiiiiiii'U'; wn jn, 

S ' t>o if, if tlic pare i>f lie jirompb 
T<> fiiilow, uuit if ttiini, iny lioiinuriMl friiaiii, 
AVIui ia ilirsf thouf^hts an evir at my side, 
8uiiiwrt, as hen-tofeni, my tVmtitig sti-i'a.'’ 

Th(! frieinl ihiis aiM.struphiseil was 
Saamol Tas lor (‘olerltigf, to whom the 
whole [foeai is ,'ul<hv‘sse.«l. It is eallei], 
ill (he titlir-jHVge, ** A Blograpliii'al 
I’oiMii," am! also “ The Clrowth of a 
i’lK'i’s Mini].” 1 ‘robahly the aiitlior 
(oii-iileivil it to be siieh a history, be- 
eau.se he had noti d in it liiose iiieideiits 
.'ind relli'ctiuns wliieh '•eemed to him¬ 
self to mark certain epodis of liis men¬ 
tal firogn'ss. jViiy one, howes'cr, wiio 
(-li.'iU e\[»*et to di-eover, fruiii this pixd- 
ieal .aiitobiograpliy, the naj in which 
a jfoetie mind may la* l^uilt up of sijelt 
striioLiJiv and diiiien->i(m.s as the iiiiml of 
^\'o^d.sworth. will certainly be miIuc- 
wluM disa[>iiuintiMl. Tlier** is nothing 
here to f,sjntravi?ne the aneient ejuum—- 
it-mittfr, nnn Jit. Wordsworth 
was a poet, 1 k'C!HJS|! (.iud gave him tlus 
jioetie faeully in large measure, and 
the {Msoiiliarituis of his genius w<>ro fos- 
lei'ed by his tiuste liw retiruinCnl, and 
his disposition to hold eoniinuniou with 
external nature, and with his own 
deeiily-mi'sHlativc soul, iMtlier tlum 
with the minds of other men, tlnd the 
thoughts ami husiiiess of the world. 
Ill the second book of the Prelude ho 
lolls us;— 

“ My *evciitecntli year was come. 
And whether from this liaWt, root*.! now 
So ik-eply in my mind, or from excess 
la ti» great social priiicifih* of life, 

Coercing all thingM into tt/mpulhy. 

To Hiwrganw natures wens transitcnwl 
My own cnjf^incnls 5 or the power of tmtii. 
Cumin:' in revelation, dki ctunw-rse 
With tiling* that reiily are; f at this tlmo 
S»w bltissings spresst •irouiul me filit*. a s«». 
Thus, wliile tins days flow l*y, and jciits 
{Kissed 00, 
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iVom natur-' utid her ovcrUiiwing stia! 

1 had ijccivail so niueli, tlial all iity tiieiights 
W* o> stse|>e<l in finding: I was oiily ilwii 
l^onti'iiteii, wiii-n, with blisw incfi'^lrs 
1 <i‘lt the bentinicnt of Bteirng s{iiwM 
OVr alt (h.st moves, anti ali ttuu w<cnu>t!i still; 
O'er all that. lost ta-yoinl the reaeli of llwiu,;hl 
And iuimaii kuowkil^r, to tho huiirm oyo 
Imisiblo, yet livelh to the heart; 

O'er sii that leap*!, and rniu, and shouts, and 
Bings, 

Or iMSts tile gladsome air; o’er all that ulidoa 
lleiuvitli th<' wavi*'—yea, in the wore iti.-if 
Ah 4 miffhtjf defiih of trutrr*. Wondi’r not 
If liigli the tmiw|H)it, great tl»e jny 1 felt, 
t.'oiuiuuuiiig in tliis sort (iinnigli isartli and 
lii’Aven 

With every form of eivatiire, as it liiikiit* 
TowanU the I'liereatcil ivith a countriiniieo 
(>f adurntioii, with an o\v of lore. 

O.ie MUig they autig, and if wa-i andihle. 

Most auditdv, tlieii, wlwu Urn dcaldv ear, 
tfercoine i-r liuinlikist {irviude of that stniin, 
i''iirg)<t her fiiiii-tiuns, and skpl niiitisturl>c<t." 

These lines have. |M*rliapa, u little of 
the heiiviiiea.s and w«* think we may, 
with truth, iuhl, a little uf the ob.scu- 
rity, wliii'h not Uiifreipieiitly ladongs 
til \Vordw«i*lh’.*i iiiirrniivw luanner ; 
biit .‘IS Minin ail he leaves iiumtlive. ami 
siiuiv into poetic s{t«‘i'iila(ion, thua wliat 
a glorious lutrst of elevated song ^’Hutrs 
fiMin his lollt}’ miiMe! The following is 
ill (-uiitiiiiuition uf tho pa.ssuge aiiu\o 
Unoted- 

“ It' rhix III* error, and aiinlhor faith 
Vimi caster at ccsb to tin* pimiM tnind, 

Yet wens 1 gisvssly destitute of ail 
'Cliosc iniiiMB aeniiiiumts that make this «.it1lt 
So dear, if 1 sli'iull fail with grateful vidiv 
To speak of you, ye luoanUins, and ye lakes 
And Kouiuliiig entarnefs, ye iiikis and wmiL* 
That dwi H among the hills wlierc 1 waslsirn. 
If in my \smtli I have Itccn pure in li>‘Art— 
If, intiigling with tho wurM, I am eoiiumt 
With uiy own modest plfm-urrs, and have 
Kveil 

With <!oil and X.atnre conmitiniiig, rcmoveil 
From little cnmilk'S and Imv desires—. 

The gift is yours: if. in these time* of fi-ar, 
This melancholy wsetc of hopiw oertiiniwn : 
It, ’mid iiidiffurence ami afiatiiy. 

And wirkoti exnltaiion whiai good nun 
On every aide fail off, we know not how. 

To feeld^iuesa, disguised in gimUe naniiw 
Of [Miace and quiet atnl donteatic love. 

Yet mingliitl not unwillingly wiih Kiieera 
On visionary minds; if, in itiis time 
Ofderelictkm and dismay, I yet 
IWpiir Hot of our nature, hut ndam 
A mori’ than Roman «infiil«KV, a faith 
That futb not. in all sorrow iny siipii''irt, 

The bleioiing of »ny lUe—.tlu; gift yours, 

Yc winds aiid cataracts!—’Ua rouiu, 

z 
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"Ve mounUfiw!—thine, 0 Jfatiii-e! Thou 
luiHt fed 

My lofty K{>wu1ation»j aiid in thee, 

For tiiS<4 ugcAMy heart of ours, I find 
A iievrr-finiinf prinripla of joy 
And puiH'Bt p ».«ion." 

It w difficult to imagine a grasider 
strain than tliis, or a mo«! perfectly 
burd-tike exultation in a near com. 
miinion with the soul of nature. It 
may ht* objected, as it has long Ixtcn 
to much of Wordsworth’s poetry, that 
its philo.sophy Is F'antheJstic. Thi.s 
docs secMii to have been tlu* .sentiment 
of the poet's mind, but ho never 
sought to toacdi it us a religion which 
should take the place of Christian 
verities. In whatever dn.‘nmH «)r ima- 
gination lie itniy have iiidulg(‘d, he 
never, either by ^n ecept or by esamph*, 
gave any <mcourrtgeincnt to depart 
from Christian faith or practice, but, 
on the contrary, supported both the 
one and the other with all the weight 
of his p<>rsonal t'xainple, while his 
poetical works seemed to acku{)wlcdge 
a continual !<ense of the presence of 
spiritual power manifested either in 
the stU[K‘ndoiis inagnUieeneo or the 
exquisite simplicity-of nature. And 
in rf;s|a«ct to this poetical nppn'.eiatiou 
of natural objoet.«i, it alionhl bo observed, 
that thouffh many other potits have 
felt, and have made others f<‘el, the 
bifliiciice of such objects in some de- 
pnv, yet no other ]uiet seems to have 
had ilu! e-xtrenu' delicacy of sensibility 
in this rviqiect (hat Wordsworth had, 
or to have exhil>it.(>d .so deep a passion 
of love for the awful and the beautiful. 
In poetical fervour he could not ex- 
ceeu Burns, nor in lyrical sweetness 
equal him; but in comparing these 
poets, and the goniu.s whieh respec¬ 
tively dbtinguishod each, while we are 
led to marvel at the variety of ex«‘e!- 
lenee which pcxitry nSonts when tlif- 
ferent minda dwell upon the same 
ihetne, yet we must confess that, laith 
in the ntasslvoness and gituideur of bis 
conceptkms. and in the refined deli¬ 
cacy of his pei'topl-itiii, Wordswoitli is 
greatly superior. ’J[|Bis we must ac* 
knowledge, evc& .iwhlH prbeluiming 
that Bums Si>e]xu|4 immi (^nuinc, im. 
sophisticab'd, iqpQntaneous poet of nu- 
turo than his phtl<^f^!eat successor, 
borides that he took nature in phases 
more familiar to ordinary minds than 
Wordsworth did, and the associa* 
rions of his Iknev were morn lovd 
to geneml appretensibn, and more 


closely connected with ordinary sym¬ 
pathies. 

The allusions in the above-quoted 
passage to the melancholy waste of 
hopes overthrown, the defeetioiis of 
good men, and the exaltation of bad, 
have reference to the course of events 
ailer the great French Revolution, 
towards the close of last century. Of 
that outburst of the spirit of liberty, 
which, being under no mcural guidance, 
soon became the most frantic explo¬ 
sion of wickedness and croclty that 
ever disgraced a civilised age, Words¬ 
worth was at the laigiuning an ardent 
admirer; and he appears not to have 
quite lo.<t hope of it, even when many 
who had been friendly to it began to 
fall oil' in weariness or in dnsad. In 
many parts of the jioem we find that 
deep disgust at abuses, and tliat ar. 
dent, enthusiastic belief in the possi- 
bility of rcplauing them by u kind of 
jiootical perfection, which, no doubt, 
were the cau.se of the poet’s sympalliy 
with the “patriots" in Franco, so 
long as circumstanciis left it possible, 
for him to believe th.at the French 
w<‘ro really seeking for libt;rty and 
justice. But when he found them 
re.ady to become, ami actually Iwcom- 
iug, the instruments of a military 
tyrant, and ruthles.«<ly robbing other 
nations of the trccdom wliich they had ^ 
preti'uded to desire for themselves, 
then his sympathy with tlie Fi’ench 
was at an end. lie lived to bcliov'c 
that lilicrty and justice were more 
likely to lit* found under a syste.m of 
authoritative government, based uiwu 
sound and settled principlo-s, than un¬ 
der tlu^ sway of those sjiccious con¬ 
trivances to which knots of ambitious 
adventurers give the name of ** liberal 
measures," or under the dominion of 
ptissionate decrees, suggested by deina- 
gognes and .affirmeil by mobs. ’ 

rroixjeding from schtxil to Ciun- 
bridmj, the _ pt>et philosophises with 
moeh severity upon what he saw 
there; but first he gives some narra¬ 
tive, which, as it illustrates the livelier 
attempts of the poem, we shall tran- 
scribe, though we must confess om* 
fear that the suiiEfe which the lines may 
provoke will not be likely to bo a 
soiUe of admiration 

" I nwned 

Delighted thruujjti the metis)' speoCscle ; 
Gowns grave or gaudy, doctors, students, 
stracta, 

’ CoaIt^ oloisten, floiAs of churehes, gsts* 
ways, towels; 
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Migration stiMtiji*- for a ibc 

A uortheni viUsgx<r. 

■ . • . Ai! it’flii'oiiaiifjo 

Hart waitcil nn fain-» wand, af owe*- 
U<-hoIrt ina ricti id utoacya, and astirxii 
In Hpl<!iirti<[ garb, with linsw at »'!«., and b»»f 
P*}mten;d hko ritny tFi'<hs a bon frost ia Lm>. 
My lordly rtri‘.'aiii{j--(r.*Bn, 1 pass* it by. 

AVitli ntlii-r •igns «»' ojanbfi,xl iliat 
T(u; Iwk of Tint W't'uk- ‘N-'iit nuinrt- 

ly 0)1, 

Willi iii\Jtati(i»a, sii{)p>-i ^ and fhiP— 
.Smooth houM'kwpiiis; witiiiii, andaH witliout 
Lilicral, aral su'iing gt-iitloaiati’s airrn." 

TIk* piietilul not jfivo lilmVif with 
inufJi intiniaity ol* jnirjHisi* to colU-fto 
.sliulifii 

“■of lollojjt* labours, of the Iwturii's rootn. 
All ^tii'Idnl nmurt us thick a-* olmirs coiiKI 
••taiirt 

With hijal 'tll^ll'Ilt^ faithful to thwr iKsiks, 
Half-aiirt'li.ilf iilWrs, hardy rtrnsaiits 
And Iionosi dutin’s.,—nf liniioi'tAiK days, 
i'iaaminnlioiLs, wlu-ri tlto nmn -n-ns woiglied 
As ill H ImI.-uiI'i: \ of osco.-c.ivf' liijp 
ri'inildings nithnl, and coitiiiioii.'ilrtc ftiars. 
Small jettlousKss, and friiiiiiplis jipS'd or Imd, 
l.s.'l otliors that Know iiioTc ■'poak Hi tlioy 
Kiioiv. 

Siii'h giory wa-* hut liUk- loiight by itifc, 

All I little viiiii.’' 

Ht* rotiloMS*'*, liowcn*'-, iluit. Ik* hml 

:t( tin: riiiu* NdiiK* i|i!i<ltits nbenic hia t'u- 
’ tun* worblJy inninb’iiniit't*; but it is 
ri'iiiarkablo how fortininto liti ajijHmrs 
to have: boi'ii in tlii# rosiivot. A lilthi 
Mitiiri'ti liif ;i man bnmstlit up with 
Irii'gal h.itiii.s who, vlu'it !u*. travnllwl 
abritail or at h<iinu, tni-sUnl to his lift, 
and r-ai'i'iod his wurdnrbe in u kniip. 
iiu‘1/? lint a friftjd, Mr, llHi.N]ey t’t»)vert, 
who (litnl youiifTj h'f’t WonlswortliXlW) 
n-year, U’cttUHei hi* .naw tliiit, tlmiikfh lio 
hurt vrrv gn*»l ability, ho whs by no 
nit'ans llkolv to iio ablu to make Xi(M) 
- H-tear I'oi* And tiin-i it ap> 

K-ars that, Ir.im 17W> to istw, wlmii 
10 iniirr’uHl and settled in AVestmore- 
hind, Wordsworfli did little ejso tlmn 
roam about in the most Is’autIfnI fiarts 
not only of Engkini but of Kurojw, 
and store his mind with the iniaciss, 
and his heart with the love,whieh then 
and aftorwanls Ite jsjtircd out in poetry. 
f Here, is the aetjownt of his atttim 
educatiuii—stelfeducatitni, t'Vim at col¬ 
lege—and nobler passages of poetry 
than those lines affonl we are not 
likely soon to see again 

“ AVhateV of terror, or of love, 
Or Imuty, nature’s rtaSy face put on 
From transitory pat^, tutto this 


I was ni -v'.idtire a<i waters atv 
T.' «',n ^ky »tnrtuonw in a kindrt'tl iw-hkI 
«pusshm: wa- oi>ortK>nt as a hite 
That waitu ii|HMt ttu* touches of U|| wind. 
Uaktitmn, niuhotight of, yet W'lw' I most 
ilih— 

I iiad a woilrt atwiit iiw--'twrts my own: 

1 iiiaile it, for It only liv&l to me, 

Atvl to the t«<» I wlio »«»iMti) the heart. 

S'H li oympathici, Uiougti rately wort lietruyert 
By (iiitwanl gi^.^tun's and by vidhte Iwvks: 

8 nil*- ralk'.l it. m»hie$u—no itidroit it was, 

If rhiW-liln* fri)itfirtii«.-s in patning j«y. 

If stetrty words of ttn'iightrulHrsH, maturtil 
To inapiiMfion, sori with such a uami*; 

If iffophwy till niailiiess; if tttiug<i v icwrtl 
By pui’N in (rttl tinui, anrt, bigiicr up, 

Tlv tin* nr.it int'ii, oiirtliA tirHf liihitbiutiitx. 

Mjv ill tlo'-io tiiton^l days iio iiism* !m- h-cii 
W ith tm-ii-iorrttn-i'd sight. But h-.ivmg Ihw, 
It «!i>> III) iiiati.ii"**., fur tliS- bwtity eye, 
my .■.(jr.iiigc-t woi-Kiiig-s, "vortiiorc 
tVa< .*,i!,-<r<-hiiig out tlie lims of ilill> mii'.’, 

As thv’y li* hi-l in all nxtenisl forms, 

Nc«r or remote, iimiult* or vusa. -rm ivo 
Wliii'h from a tr,***, h .itmi**, .i iui!u*r«d Ictif, 
To till! bm.ad isx-jn and tin* a/orc luvaii-n*, 
S|iiiiigleil vritii kiiidrtsl miihitnrteii of.stmr.-ii 
fkiuld ihnt no surfiw*! where iM p'lwcr 
iiiigbl -deep; 

Wliicli Hpoke {wrpetuHl bigie to my soul, 

.\ii<l liv an tmroioiitiiig sgeucy, 

|)i*l liiml toy fwling-i cvrti a* in a chain," 

At that time., however, it w.ts n'.ily 
when nhuK* Unit th«‘ musing spirit Aul 
npiin tin; future pcM't. ilU heitrt, Int 
siiy."*, WH.'i <iH;iiil, ntul it/rat tV//«w/ty miU 
joij. He recitll.s, in splendkl verse, the 
nttntos of ]Hs‘te who Itad byen at Cam¬ 
bridge befero him, luid theuee ]>r<). 
eeeils to toil his vision of wiiut a oni- 
versity should In*, witli stately groves, 
and iiiaj«»)tic edifiecN, and mt wanting 
a corresponding di^nitu within. Alas! 
how is any sneh visiou to bo realisf^l'/ 
The grove and the edifice are ii)de(*ii 
-within tlio jKiivcr of the artist, but wlio 
siiall give dignity to ptslantiy or Iri. 
volity, or who sdiall so guvet-u thy pritUt 
of youth* and the audaxiity of wetdtlt, 
as to make grave and gentle stuijk'uts 
of those who h.ave j»Nt en'aned from 
tlie restraints of school* with the deb^- 
miaatioR to obtain as nnieh ^oasnro 
as tiwqi' can fiwmi increased ,Uoorty of 
action, atvl aii au^ented allownnoo 
of money ? Bc-auttful, however, moat 
latautifui, is the poet’s description of 
what a uiuvemty might Ite* could the 
dreams of a poet h<i mtlised. Even 
he, however, is obiigoi to break off 
thus:— 

'•Alas! aLu! 

la vMa for sacit sekmnHy I hnksd t 
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Vine eye# were crossed by butterflies, enrs 

vexed 

By cbnttering popinjays; the inner heart 
Seamed trivial, and the impresses without 
Of A too gaudy region.” 

After the niiiversity, we have the 
muniner vacation, its rambles, and its 
amusements, full of thewhich 
ho tells us he found at that time in 
human litu. Then a book on the sub* 
ject of “ liooks," which is certainly 
tM'st whon it loaves criticism to open 
the pages of the book of natmv. The 
return to Cambridge, and a jonrncy 
to the AI))8, a ri'sidenco in Loudon, a 
residence in France, contiiuiod through 
three books, a |K>ctic dlsse-rtation mi 
Imagination ami 'Paste, in two books, 
a retrospoct and a conclusion, make 
up this autubiugrapbic pourn, which is 
rather a chain of redoctions than an 
autobiography, in any strict sense of 
the worn. 

In spite of the heavy passages—in 
spite of the somewhat cumbrous gra* 
vtty with which trivial matters are 
•omotimes narrated or discnssed-.>in 
spite of the abtK>uce of that graceful 
case, and occasional humour, which 
Cowper's blank verse so eminently 
iiosscsscs, the poem of the Prehule 
nas the strongest claims to the re¬ 
spectful admiration of the reflecting 
portion of the public. The finer pas- 
sages have all the gi'cndeur of the 
Exeursion, with, as it seems to ns, 
more vigour, and buoyancy, and fresh 
delight of com|K)sition. When the 
poet takes up a strain congenial to 
oim, he seems to go on rejoicing in 
his strength, and pealing out tune after 
tone of rising grandeur and incieasing 
melody. One great charm of the book 
is the ardour of the friendship over 
and over again expressed fbr Cole* 
ridge. In one plaue ho breaks out 
thus :*«. 

“ I have thought 

Of tliee, tby leaming, gorgeous eloquence, 
And alt tm strea^ ae.l pinmage ef Af 
yuutb, 

Ihy ndMla specabtioaii, tolls sIxtriMe 
Among the schoolmen, and Flatoido mi 
Of wild ideal pageantiiy, shaped oqt 
Vtoai thing# well matched, of ill, pnd w<tfd# 
for ttunga, , 

Ths..«elf*«roated aasteoanoe of ^ mhfd 
Debarred flom Natutn'a livtqglmSges, 
Competed to be a lift unto heraelf, 

And uarelentingiy possessed by tliirSt 
Of greatness, toVe, and tMauty.” 

t , 

Coiorid|^ hdd fgaaio to the llietUter* 


rancan for the recoveiy of his bcalthf 
aud tiius his inend addresses him 

“ A lonely wanderer art thou itono, by pain 
Compelled, and sickness at tliis latter diy, 

This sorrowful reverse for all mankind. 

I feel for thee, must otter what I feel: 

The sympatiiies crewWle in part discharged, 
Gather afresh, and will have vent again: 

My own delights do scarcely seem to me 
My own delights; the loidly Alps tlicin- 
selves, 

Those rosy i^eaks from wliich the morning 
looks 

Abroad ou many nations, are no more 
For mo that image of pure gladsomeness 
Which they were wont to be. Through kin* 
died scenes 

For purpose, at a time, how different 1 
Tliou takest thy way, carrying the heart 
and soul 

Tliat Nature gives to poets, now by thought 
Matured, and in the summer of their strengtl i. 

Oh! wrap him in your shades, ye giant wotals 
On Etna’s side; and thou, 0 flowery field 
Of Elina! is there not some nook of tliino 
From the first play-time of the infant world 
Kept sacred to restorative delight, 

When from afar invoked by anxious love ?” 

This seems to us to bo a passam^ of 
great fervour, sweetness, and (hguity. 

The two books on ** Imagination 
and Taste,” though frequently 
distinct, and less easily understood 
than will be found agreeable to readers f 
even of an inquiring spirit, have in 
them, nevertheless much mental phi* 
losophy of the highest interest, lie 
commences by shovving how nature 
teaches wisdom to those of an obser* 
vant eye and a feeling heart. The 
motions of delight that naunt the tides 
of the green hills, and the subtle in¬ 
tercourse of breezes and soft airs with 
** bathing flowers” might, he says, if 
feelingly Avatched, teach man’s haughty 
race**. 

*‘How, witlKint injury, to take, to give 
Witliont uffenoe.” . 

Tlie breezes winch bend the eom- 
plying beads of lordly pixies, or shift 
the stupendous clouds through the 
whole compass of the sky, shew the 
wondrous influence of pateer gently 1 
used. But the hap|»ness which thm ' 
(hfhtetic dominion cn Nature at first 
gave him, suffered, it seemsi, an inter* 
ruption. The intellectual power which 
fostered love ajod dispensed truth, and 
which ^ffnsed over men. .«nd, tilings 
C'wlmpe realm yet might hesitate^’) 
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prophetic sympathira of genial faith, 
pave way under the pres^nre of the 
liiiiea, and the disfnstmus issuoa of thov, 
events from which fervent and enthu. 
siaatic men lunl expeettid He much 

i ffKxl, lie became digsatV'tied witli his 
dud, and the sensf! of love and fritter-. 
nity suircre<l an i’ciipse 

“ Dare 1 avow that wish mine to see, 
And hope tliat future times wavld surely 
sec 

The man to como pnrtcrl, hs by a gulf, 
From him who hail beeu; that I oonld no 
more 

Trust the elevAtiun which had made me one 
Witli the great family tiiat still survives 
To illuminate Iho abyss uf ages past. 

Sage, warrior, patriot, hero; for it soomed 
That their b*-et virliie-s were not free from 
taint, 

Of something false mut weah, that could 
not .slamt 

T'jo ojK'ii eye of reason.” 

UmUir this strong iiupn'ssion of dis* 
nppointincnt and distrust, he uimmltml 
by syllogism and scvcre logio 

“ Those mysteries of being wbidi have made. 
And simll eonlinuc evermore to make 
Of the wiiuio hminiii race one brntliertuxid.'’ 

Nor was this all; for under tfao do¬ 
minion of that less spirilutd taste which 
now possessed him, lie began to hsik 
at the \lsii>le universe wiUt a inicrit- 
scu[>ic eye, and, ns we gather from his 
deseviption, with a kind of artistic 
fastidiousness. 

Although a strong intbetion of the ago 
Was never much my habit—giving way 
To a comparison of scene with scene; 

Itcut over niwh on guperfieiat things ; 
Pampering myself with meagru novelties 
Of colour and prn[tort!on.” 

This is A remarkable coD(t.-sslon from 
Wordsworth, They who have learned 
from him so much of the deep senti- 
ment which natural objects can imiMirt 
to the mind, will be snrpriseii to .near 
that the time was whep he occupied 
himself witli that study of nature wnich 
belongs rather to the painter than the 
jtoett— 

“ To the moral powor, 

The aflbctlons, and the spblt of the plaoe 
Inscmntde.** 

But Still, thoti^h a mere sapttfidal, 
he was yet ai li^nt an admirer of 
iMittthi as OTcr, In |tfocwfing wkh 


the ih;M*riptioii of his then state of 
mi’oi, there is a singularly l>eaiitifitt 
transition (though abrupt) roa wotwin's 
right view of ttofise things which ho, 
through a fid>(e and shallow n^tincnient, 
had cchscnI to couteai|dato as ho 
ought 

*'My delights 

(Such aa tl«y were) were aoiiglit insmialdy. 
Vivid the trait^KWt—vivid, tbougli out pro* 
found; 

I rained from hill to hill, from rock to wck, 
Still craving Ciunbiiiations of new forms. 

Kew plemoire, wider empire for the sight, 
Proud of her own radowmeutH, and rejoicixl 
7 \> lag lit in»«r Jaeulties ashep^ 

Amid tiie turns .siid eoiinterturiis, the strife 
And various trials of our oumplex lieing. 

As we grow up, such lltraliloiu of Mist senM 
Seems hunt to shun. And yet I knew a 
maid, 

A young entimsiast, who es<-apu<l these imitds; 
Jftt rye e'us mat tit mistn-M aj' htr itutl ; 
Far le.tsdtd rules prescrilieil by passive taste, 
Ur barren iutcnneiIdling sui>lMIrt<, 
l'< rptex her mind ; bat wist aswtimeii a>e 
ll’lita ptnial firettmtluntt hath /atHntrnt 
/Atm, 

Sir wtkomgd what was given, and crated 
tut more, 

Wii.i(i>'er tho scene presente^t to her vt«w, 
'flmt wM the best—to tiuU site was artuiied 
lly her la-iiign aiinplieity of lift); 

And tbrcitigh a )>er!but haptiiness of soul, 
Wh(<so varii'gqttiil feelings were in this 
Sisti'iN, that they wm each tunic n<-w dc* 
light. 

Biols in the bon\-r, and lambs in I lie green 
f{.ld, 

Conld they have known her, would have 
loved: metiiought 

llt-r very pn*senc<; such n sweetness bruathnd. 
That ilowors, and inkw, ami even tlie sitent 
bills, 

And everything she looked on, sboukl have 
liad 

An intimation how she tore iierself 
Towards them, and to all creatunM. (iod 
deiighu 

In su(di a being: for her eonttnon thoughts 
Are piety, her life is gratitmlc.” 

How ioe.'cprciwibly delightful is thia 
portraiture! Ah, it Is mr human 
ayrapathies that are stnmgicmt stUlj 
and whatever admiration, whatover 
profound serenity of ioy we may have 
m the poet's associatm of the grand 
and beautiful in nature with the lights 
of reasob, and the more sablfme »^u 
ra^ss of a pure abstract {diilosc^y. 
yet our hearts and our eyes fill most 
readily, when that which is gentK 
^ood, 1^ kind, and threfim wise, iii 
matt of wwman,' is hel^ t«i 
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in hnppy combinntion with natm’p’H 
loveliness. The purity~tlie domestic 
purity we may call it—of Wordsworth's 
aescnptions of wotnani entitle him to 
all the favourable rf*gard with which 
ho is contemplated by the womanly 
intellect of Ins country. We do not 
seek to dispaitige the passionate strains 
in which Burns, Moore, and Byran 
have sting their devoted admiration, 
yot who would not rather have his 
daughter or sister praised in such lim>s 
.08 the following, than ia nuy that 
Burns, Moore, or Byron ever wrote ? 

” I saw her upon ne-wer view, 

A spirit, yet a woman too! 

Her household motions 1%ht and fm>, 

And Stops of virgin liberty; 

A countenance in which did meet 
Sweet records; promises as sww'l, 

A creiiture, not too briglit or fcood 
for linmaii nature’s daily food; 
for transient sorrows, simple wiles, 

Praise, blame, love, kisses, tears and smiles. 

• « * 4 • 

The reatiMt firm, the tetnpernte will, 
EndwuncUyfomitiht, t^trenyth and skill; 
A pfrfert woman nohly planned, 

To warn, to comfort, and command ; 
Andyel u spirit still, and hiiylit 
IVith somethin!/ o f angelic light.'* 

But this is a digression. Words¬ 
worth tells us that the degradalum of 
his taste into critical examinntion uf 
mere outward forms, wiis transient:— 

“ I shook the haliit off 


saying them, or frbin n belief that the 
manners of the world iiendcr it neces¬ 
sary or becoming so to do. It is \QTy 
true that a man in comparative soli¬ 
tude may permit to himself the habit 
of being too coldly critical, but it is 
no less true that literary men of the 
world are apt to be but too tolerant of 
successful genius, no matter wliat evil 
things may b(i associated with it. One 
can scarcely imagine a more marked 
contrast than that which subsisted 
between Scotland Wordsworth in this 
wspect. Scott's good nature, and his 
tolcnation of ability and good intention, 
were bomidlegs, lie did not think 
literature of such iiuportauce, but tb.at 
in'cgiilaritios in it of .'ilmost any kind 
might be pardoned. Wordsworth Imd 
higher views of the importance of 
literature, and could not (lear what 
seemed to him to degrade so high a 
eiilliiig as thill of the literary man. lie 
WO’*, then’liijv, most undoubtedly, far 
loss " liberal” tlian Scott, and he w.ns 
sdso, in this resjiect, less agreeable to 
the luiiny ; bul it is not to be inferrtsl 
Irom thenee that he was less jnst, or 
that ht' less Morthily supported the 
diguily of Utoniture. Ujioii this ijucs- 
tion, h«>wever, most poraons will form 
their judgment according to llieir <twii 
teniponunent, and pevhii})s according 
to their own success in lite. Words- 
wortli might hav*- been .a much mojv 
distinguished man in society, nud a 
more successful man in the. world— 


Entin’b' and fbr ever, and again 
la nature's pmwtusi stood, ns now I stand, 
A senaitlvo being, a creative soul." 

I!i« sympathy with nature was com¬ 
pletely restore*!, but cither from never 
tinving (|uitti shaken ofl'the disappoint¬ 
ment reganling human progress, which 
the course of events in the French 
Hevoiution bat! oceusiomHl, or because 
in his mountain retirement he looked 
with a more severe judgment iijiou 
men, than those in closer intercourse 
with the busy world are wont to do, 
be oertiunly never <Hd largely synipa. 
Uihw with other tiunJeem of his own 


that i.s, a richer man, and of more'con- 
siderntiun and iiitiucnce in Ijondon, if 
he had not hod a pride of judgment 
and of fecllug, which kept him aloof 
from such things. (.)f all men of his 
time, ho most cultivated imaginiitivo 
literature for its own «ikf, and least 
for the sake of popularity and money. 
In literalurc la* was difiicnlt to plea.se, 
and sparing of praise. Unlike other 
men, he was often impatient even of 
praise himself, for it frequently was 
bused upon gixmnds whii^ he thought 
erroneous or contemptible. OneoK. 
tract more, however, that he may him¬ 
self descrite wbst he was:— 


time, and Still les-*! fdth other writers. 
Perhaps the more accurate way of 
stating the troth is to 'suy, that he did 
ibrm ^ judgment, whQe men who live 
in the world do not take the trouble to 
do so, but go witii the s^to which 
they iwppen to belong; saying erery 
day flattering things which &y ilo 
sot dtink, mtner from ii mere habit of 


“ I had been taught to reverenec a Power 
That is, the visible quality and siiape 
And inu^c of right reason; tiiat matures 
Her processes by steadfast laws; gives birth 
To DO iuipdUent or fkiloQions hopes, 

No heat of {tassion or excessive zeal, 

No vain coneeita j provokes to no quick toms 
Of setf-appUading httelkct, bat trains 
To meekn^ and exalts by humMe Aiith; 
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KnliLi up I»pf(irp thr min 1, i'‘fnn‘'afe 
il'ilh prtitcat iiltjecU ««i/ thf hun^ (luttce 
Of thUtgi thut pa^ii au>ag, u t« 

htUsW 

C>rolijecta that eiulun*; and It}' (iii^ roursc 
her, wlicn cvt-r fitndly Sf t 
On thmwlii" oiY inournliunci'i, to swli 
Tn man, and in tbe franut i>f socia] iiiis 
Whato’rr thore is «l<‘siraWc nnd good 
Of kttitircfl i>enni»nenet*, nnrliangi'd tti form 
And ftmctiou, or, through «Irtet vicisMttudo 
or life and doatli rovidving. AI>ovi‘ all 
Were re-«wtttWwh<>d now thoso watvhfHl 
tkoughtf, 

Winvti, aiMniig little worthy or sublime 
In wli.-il tlie historian’s iien so nuicli ilelights 
To bhir.ou—power and energy detiudiod 
From moral purpose—early tutored me 
To lo«>k with feelings of fraternal Iwc 
11 {ton the unassuming tilings that iinld 
A silent station in this iieuiiteous win Id.” 

The altentivn reiulcr of tho last uight 
linos will plainly disjovor the secret of 
Wordsworth’s cold apprueiatiuu of or- 
(Ihmrv litcratniv, and his sligitt syiiipn< 
thy with Hiertiry men in general, lie 
looki-il for something wortliy or sub¬ 
lime—he looked fur n mural pur{H>se, 
as well as that power and energy which 
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an* the gtand clmi aeterUties of geniiw. 
Ni-e} we say that of thi.s he found 

little. 

ITpon thu whole, the book before ii.-:, 
though oDen obscttre, altounds with 
inhtrnction and with elevated ppetrj'. 
We, have extracted uiueh, and yet wo 
fmd rcliietant to fiO’lHsar euhtng more 
liowers troni so s|)len(Ud a gurden. 
When wc turn over the Imok, wo aro 
struck mon.' and more with passages 
whieh si-em t(> come like stmuns of 
light upon the inoitntaiii-to|w, and to 
nweal lM>aiitifuI heights of the mind of 
man, w-iiielt, withmit the aid of this 
gri'ut poet, we had never lieou able to 
see. Wo Uav<! by no means extracted 
the finest imssagcs of tlte booh, being 
aii.viou.H rnthiir to give, jis far as oor 
limits would ]>unnit, a notion of its 
geiu>ral plan, and ite general merits, 
than to ctill the most striking passages 
of the pomn. Though the worK afibrds 
plenty of oeeasion for critical fault-find¬ 
ing. we yet Asil satisfied Uiat. such us 
it is, it will elevate oven the iiiine of 
Wordsworth, Greater {MwMe than this 
we cannot bestow. 


OBAOE KK.VNKnV. 


It was on a raw evening in Decemlier, 
IM3—, jnst atler dusk, that a wild- 
luuking, haggard man luiiered a little 
liovi‘1 near the oideofa by-ro.vl between 
. Hollywood and Esour, in the Queen’s 
County. 

“Well, whathiive you got ?” cried a 
shrill voice from tho interior of the hut, 
w'hich proceeded from a woman croueh- 
inguver a turf fini, burning ilimly, from 
the damp of tiic material placed on 
it. ^ 

“ Ye got nothing ?" she asked again, 
not havuig leotaveil an answta' to her 
ibrraer quer}’. 

“ Notiung I” was tiie sullen rejoindor, 
. M the man, approaching the fire, drew 
a broken stool to him and sat <iown 
amongst, tho ashes; on one side of him 
the female half tutting, half lying atpiinst 
the comer of the recew in which was 
the fire, her Covering being a thin, tom 
blanket on her shonldara, and a raj^l 
black petticoat about her loins, -fmpo- 
rite to nor were two little childreD, omn 
about throe to five years, the wim^ 


iiliogutlier naked: the other with a 
ragged {deco of linen hanring about it t 
botli mmehed over the ourning turf, 
hxtking up to thu man with their dark, 
iiupiiriiig eyes. 

Afteru short silence, the woman again 
addn-ssed her husband, for such was 
thu n>ktion of the jutrtiea-- 

“ An’ did ye get no work?” 

“ The'! sorra bit." 

“ Wos’nt Mr. liawson at home?” 

“ He was." 

“ WeU ?’’ 

The man made no answer hutaskeiW* 

“ Where’s the o«ld i»ot?’’ 

The woman sprung to her feat, and 
brought over an old pot, with a l;rian- 
gular uiece broken out of the ride. 

“ Well, honi'y," riie said, in a sooth¬ 
ing voice. 

matt put his hand in his pocket 
iiul drew out a dead fowl, with tho 
neck twkte<!. The ehildrun ottered a 
cry of delq^it. 

“ liore. Father,” said the woman, 
“ go an* wa«l^ the pot, and bring some 



Grae^ Remedy.—Chapter It 


olnnc wath^r out of fho hole— 

Pntlier." 

Tl«{ nrcltin thirtod ofK 

The man Imd by this time drawn 
80 nj<! turnips out of his other pocket, 
and hnnd«>d them to her. 

“ Yer fi <'«hhI man the day, Father 
Kennedy. We have something, at any 
rate." 

And she busied herself in cutting up 
the turnips, and piitihein and thu ibwi, 
unplucked, on the fm>, when the l)c»y 
brought in th<> pot. 

“ Tell us. Father, agra, how <lid yv. 
get it?” she Kiid, putting on moi-e turf, 
and again cowering ov(;r the fii'c. 

“ Ixtt me alone,” he said, harshly; 
“ ye have it—then*; isn’t that ciioinjh 
for yo ?” 

“ Had lla^vson no work,” she conti¬ 
nued, changing the sul)j('ct. 

“No ho hadn’t; ye.t he ink in the 
two llyrnes last week, lie gave me 
a penny, and toiild me to go to the 
)oor-house,” he added, with a scornful 
nugh. 

Give us the penuj',” she whined, 
eoaxingly, “it’ll do lor male in the 
mornin’.” 

Ho looked at her for a moment. 

“It’s not worth givin’ or houhlin',” 
he said, as he threw it to her. 

A noise was heard outside the 
dc«)r. 

Here’s the childrc,” she said. “ Let 
none of yess say what's in the ^wt.” 

A little girl entered, lumlly hotter 
dressed limn those before described: a 
ragged cotton frock, with a dirty hand- 
k«.*rchief round ht‘r, was her only cover¬ 
ing 5 her age might l)c eight or twelve; 
from the emaciated state of her faot'— 
Unn.*ituTally pale fnjmtho glare of a dim 
rush-light—^it was not easy to form 
an exact idea. Her eyes weivi bine, her 
hair light—^timt colour which di'c^wns 
to a pretty brown in wonmniamd. 

“Well, Grace, is that von?" said hr 
father—the first uncalled words he had 
yet spoken. 

“ I is, father dear, i('s me. Ah, bud 
it’s cowld,” she continued, getting be¬ 
tween the little ones at the hre; 

“ Did ye bring nothin’ wid ye,” cried 
her mother, sluirply. 

“ It’s down the road,” she said; “ the 
sack was big, an’ 1 got tired, so 1 left 
it in the dit^, as 1 seen the lit^t in tho 
house, an’ knew fitther was here, an' 
he'd back and bring it in.” 

“ That 1 will, alannah,” replied the 
man, rising. “Wherea^outt w it?” 


“<Ja.st at the ould nuie..stone, this 
side of the bridge?, down in the ditch." 

It was speedily brought, and the con¬ 
tents emptied on the Hoor. Potatoes 
and skins of the same, the inside want¬ 
ing though, turnips, cabbage, bones, 
meal, and rags tumbled out. 

“ 'llaith, Grato, you’re a wondhev 
entirely,” sakl her mother, in a tone 
of commendation. 

“Ye’ve a good (bile, Groce, darlint," 
said her father, lialf mournfully. 

“ An’ didn't stale a ha'porth thoi*e,” 
cried the little girl. 

“ Ye «lidn’t .stale it; an’ how did ye 
get all this?—ye bought them, inayla*?’’ 
asked her motlier, with a snwr. 

“ No, mother; 1 went to a big Ikulsc 
a long ways off, an' the masther seen 
mo fimt, an’ lie brought me in to give 
me a bit in the kitchen; and thin the 
misthresB gave me tins ould ihuls, an* 
the servants the n*.<t; .an’_” 

“ Aif what ?" said her mother, seeing 
her hesitate. 

“An’ the little one gev me tliis”— 
showing a si.xjR'iice as she .sjioke. 

The moth(?r siiatehed it from her. 

“ Arrah, Grace, bud yer a rale d.ir- 
lint the dav." 

Her fatlicr drew her towards him, 
and kissed her. 

“ Ye stole nothin’ the day, thin, 
alannah machree ?” he asked. 

The girl did not answer; she fixed 
her large eyes on her father, as if she 
sought silently to tell him something. 

The mother turned round— 

“ Answer yer tatlier, will ye ?—^liavc 
ye nothin’ more ?” 

The girl drew out of her bosom a 
handsome cap, all crumpled. 

“ I stole this,” she said. 

The mother attempted to take it also. 

“ I got it as J was goin’ up to tho 
big house, on the hedge near the 
avenue, an’ it belongs to thim, an’ I 
am goin* to lave it back to-morrow,” 
.said the girl, eagerly. 

Lave it baek, indeed 1” cried her 
mother, standing up, and taking it 
IVom her. " A nrau new cap, I de¬ 
clare !—the lady’s, I'm sure!—lace an’ 
fine ribbon!—lave it back? ’Uaitli 
yer no sich fool.” 

“Ah, mother!” pleaded tJie little 
girl, ‘ ‘ they’re good people—^ye wouldn't 
stale from thim yerself; sure they 
gave me all thim; and there was a 
i>oor ould man wint up after me, au* 
inaybethcyll think it's him that took 

Its , • ' 
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Grace jKeH»etfy,—Chapter i. 


“ An* k‘t tltiin—who carca?" answcT- 
rdliermoth(>r, stiil examining tiic enji. 

“Ah, mother, duriin'! give it to n<o, 
an’ I’ll bring you somethin’ as ‘jeod; 
lot me give it baok to the Jady. ' 

“ Divil a fat ye’ll go wid it, there." 

Ye iniiy n® well give tlie child the 
cap,” said the huslaind. 

“ Ls it u> liiivo me ’n'stod, and pat 
in gaol, ye want, I'alUerV Arrab, 
mat), are vi* a fool, at all. at ail ?” 

This sileiic.'cti him; but the child 
still ii)i|jorlune<l fur the cap. 

“ (»<> along wid ye,” said her mo- 
thei', striking her; go an’blow the 
Are, till wo ate onr supper." 

The. girl wiiiiniierod, and proceeded 
to her task. 

Soon alter a lad of thirteen or four, 
teen came in, with a .sack on his back, 
wiiitiU he throw on the liuor as be 
enmo in. 

“ Well, Mick, aeushia, yer welcome-. 
What have ye to-night V” 

“ Kaix VO have a bit o’ male, an’ 
KOnie pintles and cabbage from oid«l 
Weri-oir.s ganlen.’’ 

*' An' the mate, Mick, honey, how 
difl ye get it V" 

‘ Dll, give me my supper first, an’ 
thin ril tell you." 

'J'he pot was boiled by this time, or 
suliieiently so for them, ami they took 
out tlu! fowl, pulb><l otr th<’ feather.*), 
and divide)! it lietweon the father and 
mother, and the boy last natueiJ, giving 
a little bit to the girl, which the father 
added to from his share. Tin* mother 
gave the little tliingB some turnips, 
and told them to roast some potatoes 
for themselves in the ashes. 

“ Whei’e'.s Ned, I wondber?” itsked 
the father. 

“ Itad luck to him," s.*iid the mo¬ 
ther, “ he’s always last, and nivir has a 
Iia'porth; tuid when he ilocs get any¬ 
thing, it's into throublc he luings us 
for it.” 

“ lie’s so small," urges! the girl. 

“ Arrah don’t be tapin'; mnt ho as 
big as you ?” said the mother, angrily. 

xhe object of the conversation hero 
appeareil at the door—a little child of 
seven or eight years, with only a rjs^- 
ged pair of trowsers and an <9ld shirt 
on him. 

He stood shivering at the domr, 
with a little bag in his hand, empty; 
one wonld think he had heard wmit 
they said. 

“Come in, Ned," aaid bia sister, 
who iirat S.W him. 


“\^^*ll,■'said Ilia motlivr, aav.igcly, 

whciv's what yon gut—where's 
your bag ?" 

“1 couldn't gi't anything ail day?" 
he whimpered. 

“Ye dirly vagalKine!" cried his 
nioUier, starting up, and culling him 
on the head and cars, “ is this the way 
ycr to go on idways ? Y'e’d rather Im 
fed here for nothin,’ am! <}o nothing fur 
yers^df; niglit atlcr night the old story 
—the empty bag, an’ ‘ I couldn't got 
anything.' Were ye at WotTell’sir" 
she nsku«l, fiercely. 

“ I wa.*)," be sobbed. 

“An* y'c couhl jijot nothin’?" slie 
again asked. “ W ill ye answer, yo 
biuckguanl ?'* she contuiucd, as ttio 
boy (‘ried on. 

“ Wc nivir take there," ho sobl»e<l 
again. 

“ WeT’sho repentedatler him, *‘aii* 
who's wo, yo oniudhaun 'i Have I 
nivir tuuld you not y And why don’t 
you take then*/" she continued, mt> 
luicking him. 

“ Bocamw.*,’' sabl he again, still sub¬ 
bing, “they give US our dinner,’’ 

“ An)l who's us ?" 

“Dracc an’me." 

“ Come, my m.'in, none of yer nice 
humbug; out wid ye. ami don’t dar’ 
come in here without ycr.share. Come, 
bo oir.” 

“ xVli, inothor I" cried (Iriuv, spring- 
iiig.up, “ don’t, ax him to go to-iughtH— 
it’s could, ,'m' wet—don’t a.x him— 
sure bo’s uiudl.” 

“ Lave me alone," she cried, her 
anger rousing her—“ he imi'.t go. I'll 
tache him to come in again this way. 
Out, yo cur I” 

“ l.«t him ate a Lit first, thin, mo¬ 
ther jewel." 

“ ilivil H taste, till ho brings his 
bit. Come, out wid ye!’’ she shout¬ 
ed. 

“ Amdi, Katty, can’t yc let the child 
alone," said her busliaiul. 

“ Houid yer tongue, and ate yer 
supper," said she; “and don’t crass 
me, I’d arlviae jyc,” 

llie poor child still lingered at the 
iloor— 4 W mother rushed at him, and 
he disa|)pearod. 

“I’ll go wmI him,” cried Grace, 
about to follow. 

“ Will ye?” sa^ her mothm', givinjg 
her a slap} “ go sit down, an’ doo’tsUr 
again widout my lave." 

The poor little girl sat ilowii in the 
chimney-nook:, sob^g bitterly. 



;H0 Grace Kenncthj.'—Chapter II. [Sept. 


**Sure wc bad onongh widont bis« 
.*ihnre,*' said the fatbor. 

** M«fb yc know," answorud his wife. 
Is iimt the way ye’d have me hi*ing 
up the chlldrc, in fdlone.s8—^walldn’ 
Bi>out all day, an’ nothin’ home at 
night. I'li 'tache them. I’ll en. 

^^hey finislied tlmir meal, and lay 
down on some straw, covering thenu 
selves with their clothes and rags 
of blankets. They all huddled to- 
gether-~thc children at their parents’ 
feet. They slept; Orace was still 
awakc-ostill crying within herself, 
bhc got up softly, and looked unt: dark 
as pitch and no sign of her little bro¬ 
ther I She crouched over the remains 
of tho lire, and every few inomeuts 
went to the door and looked out. Still 
the absent one came not. (iriiee look¬ 
ed at the wet timf, smouhlcring by de¬ 
grees to ashes; the huU-burned sod, 
Rowing Hraaller and smaller, crumb¬ 
ling away—a little rod hero and there, 
jnsl showing how it went; at last ’twas 
out, and then a heap of aslic.s in its 
place—now wann, less warm, cold, and 
colder—^till at last as cold as tho clay 
floor It rested on. So Grace watched; 
and in her grief forgot to keep alive 
tlio embers she had raked rip from the 
ashes; each one burned slowly away 
and disappeared ; and so she watched, 
and, wateniug, sl^t. 

She dreamt, ^e tliought her little 
brother came in, Ids little bag empty 
still, bat all wet and black; the water 
running from his hair, and down his 
checks, and neck and little shirt—all 
wet; and still he looked at her knd 
smiled. She wandered in her droam: 
and his darling bine eyes looked into 
her's, so happily, a.s they used to do 
long ago: she wished to speak, but could 
not; and still he looked at her so plea¬ 
santly; she tried to get up and goto 
him, and awoke crying. 

He was not Uiere; but the (irst dawn 
of day streamed through the little win- 
dow. She put her hsmd where the 
tire had been—allheal gone—the asiios 
cold as stone. She ww very cold her¬ 
self. She looked out again focrlired—no 
sign yet. “ llo'U soon come now,” 
she thought; the day-M^i still came 


on; the stars one by one were lost. 
Bhc wont back to the house—all slept 
still; her mother, roused up by the 
draught from the open door, muttered 
to her to shut it, and slept again. 
Grace closed the door, and going to 
Uio little broken window-hole, -still 
watched. Still the dav dawns, brighter 
and brighter still. Two men ore com¬ 
ing down the road—they walk rather 
slowly—they are carrying a sack be¬ 
tween them ; they get over the ditch, 
into the bog opposite the hovel; one of 
tlicm is young Worrell, and the other 
his servant-boy. 

“ It’s not a sack they have—’tis a 
boy!—it must be Ned." 

’(rracc-rushed out; a few bounds 
brought her to the men—it ims Ned. 
Oh I there was a scream, a long, long 
scream, and then another; and then 
the pent-up anguish of her soul found 
vent in tears. It was Ned, poor little 
Nedl 'i'hu men laid him down—he 
was wet and dirty—his eyes shut—his 
face wet, and pale, and cold. Poor 
little hoy—he was quite dead. And tho 
little girl knelt by his side, and held 
lii.s moist hand so cold, and kissed the 
dirt irom his lips, and called for Ned, 
“herbrother, alannah machreel’’ “her 
brother jewell” “her darling!” but 
Ned awakened not $ and tho men stood 
by and wiped the oorner of their eyes 
witli their coat-sleevcs. 

Tho father had come out and the 
eldest boy; tho former ran up and 
looked at the corpse—he said nothing; 
he raised it in his arms and bore it to 
the house; his with still lay asleep ; ho 
laid tho body on the floor. 

“ Get up r he said to her, shaking 
her arm. 

“ Ijct me alone, will yez ?” she cried, 
half asleep. 

“ G<rt up!" he said, sternly, taking 
her in his arms, and putting W in a 
sitting jKisture. 

“ Arrah bad luc k —...— ” She stopped, 
her eyes opened. There was the corpse 
at her feet, and the circle round it in 
silence, ^e burst into a loud cry, 
rpcki^ herself to and fro. 

We found him in a bc^ hole near 
our lioose," said yonng WorreU as Iw 
went away. 


cnai^n n. 

Thkrk they were I the ihther with his of vacaney on the face of .hia dead 
arms foldoa, leaning against tlto wall, child; the mmher still sitting on 
near the fire. phK>e, looking with a stare bed, whining, aud rocking herself, with 
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IiOT head on her knees; flu* two 
younger cbihlivii knoc'ling on the straw 
at fJie foot of the lujtl, looking at th.^ 
corpsti; the eldest son leaning against 
the (loor>»ill, with his hanii in his 
])ocket, looking out listusaly tm tlie 
boaiitifnl morning; ami Griice knelt 
Ijfsule the hotly. 81io no lonjo>>- trietl 
aloml, bin the tears rolled silently 
down iu'r uhoekg; tlie .lai^e dr»]»s one 
afUtr anolhor puttred from her eyes; 
she took one baud in hers, and gnat'd 
at the little p:de f:ua‘ heliire her ; and 
then fn>in time to time she ^iiit her 
other hand on his breast, or riusetl the 
elosed eyelid, and then (Uttvod it 
(luiekly awaj, .as the tiull, ttold eye 
mot her view—th.it eye which used to 
.'.mile so lovingly on her. Or she. wonhl 
<Hx-n Ins lips ; wiiatcver little rod was 
in them once, ipiito blanched iiwjvy; 
.‘iml then another p.as-Jumatt* burst t>f 
inward grief, as .■'he kissed .again and 
again tliat dour month, never more to 
pro.s.s her’s in answer. At last the 
mollwr looked np. 

“ Whal's the girl whinin’ forV” she 
it.<-k(u!, hai’shly, " Will that bring him 
biiftk v A mill, who hit the liri’ out ?" 
she eonlimit'd, looking round at the 
hearth. (Jlo along, (inuH*, and get 
'iomo kiiiillin’ o\er at Alh-ky llyrne.’s; 
sure we. can't .stay here in tlui 
cowld.” 

A stilled sob escaiied the child; 
she ap|H*aivd as if she lieard not. 

“Will ye go?” wild her mother 
again, inijicratively, “ f iotl knows the 
little varmint is no lo.ss, anyhow.” 

Grace, with a seream of agony, threw 
herself on the liotly. 

“ Ah, woman !"’ said her husband, 
“ howld ycr t^ongne. 'J’hc poor gor- 
soon's gone ; let hint lie in pace.” 

Tlie woman commenced an angry 
rejoinder, but changed it into her u>r- 
mer whine, as a step was heard ap.. 
preaching the door, and a stout, nu 
>opeetable*looking nuin, followed by 
young Worrell, passed the boy at the 
^oor, and tinted the horui. 

“ Och! Misther Worrell! Miather 
Worrell! Mistlier Worrell!" screamed 
the woman, rocking herself on tJho 

bed_“Och, tuy poor bt>yl an’ hea 

gone front us, mv fair-haired little 
child! Oh, what’fi 1 do?~what’tlI 
<k>? Ixmk at him, Misther Worr^l, 
the little darlint. An* he out hxddn’ 
for a bit to ate, the cratur, and ntrir 
kem near ua, an* we wondheriu what 
was keepin’ him* An’ thin, dhrownnl in 


a l>02-hv»*t'. Oh, wirvastlirtu'I what’ll 
bceonui of me at all, at all V' 

'riu; eves of the good man addiMsstnl 
were full of tears, as he tnrnotl to the 
father, and said— 

“ Kennwly, I’m veiy sorry for yon. 
It’s a sad aociilent { but sure it's the 
l.ord’swill. Mw. Kcmicdy,’* he eon. 
tiiuied, “ don’t take on »o—Im re¬ 
signed to the will of Providence. It 
was a p<«ir end tor the little fellow. 
And Grace, dear, you have lost your 
t'ompanion. Send’her up, Mrs, fcen- 
iMsdy, in the course of the day, to i«y 
wife: I dart! say she Ints something for 
you." 

“ Thankee, .sir,” said the woman. 
May the Lord of heav<*u |»ower a blea- 
.sin’ on yon and on jer family,” 

“ And, Keunody," contiiiiiod Mr. 
Worrell, •'yonkuow we have the 
coroner here ; just form. y«>u know-^ 
Accidental tUmlh. of courw!. Don't look 
friglitoned, Mrs. Kennedy; ifsonly just 
ii form—ue<‘'‘i)«Brv, though, in a case of 
this sort. I'm going tiown to Esear, 
and T'll mention it to the porxxi there. 
Maybe'the ennmor will be hen* to¬ 
day; if not, it will b«! early in the 
morning. And you'll want n coflin, 
too, Jveanedy: I’ll just tell ,Iem 
Klynn, a.s I'm going down, to make 
one. And, Mrs, Kenmidy," he added, 
going, “ «lou't forget, to send Grace 
down b) our house.” 

“ M.ay the |)Oor man’s bla^stn* lie wid 
you this <lay!” said Kennedy, wannly. 

“ jMay God’s ble.ssin’ rest upon you 
an' yonr's for ever!" shouted Mrs. K^cin» 
uedy after him. 

As soon as the footsteps were lost 
leaving the house, she turned to her 
hnsband—■ 

“ Father, man, sure you’re not 
^in’ to Stan’ there all day, ore ye ? 
Come, start off, agra ; go over to 
Hawsun’s, an’ tell them the story--4m' 
tell it weU, mind. Ye'll get yerbresJt- 
fast, anyway, end yer day's work and 
dinner, too, 1*11 go bail. Well not 
want you at the ’<]ue»t. Crnoe, man, 
go s we’ve nothin* worth talkin’ of for 
&eakfa9t hcK*. and yell be sure to get 
somethin* there." 

The man in silence took his hat, and 
went alewiy out. 

“ Ck>mc, Grace,” she resumed, in a 
nulder tone than before, “ dart off to 
Mieky Byrne's tlie kindUu*. There, 
run, and take the |K>t with you.” 

As the little girl went, she called 
her eldest mim and banded him the 
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sixpence that (Iraee had brought in 
the night b(‘fnr«\ 

•* Ilei-e, Mick avournecn, go up to 
the shop> and buy a twopenny low, a 
pcii’ortn of butter, a |>en’orth of sugar, 
three-hap’orth of lay, and a hap’orth 
of milk; an* don’t hurry j-ourseif too 
much, 'till I send (iracc to Worrell’s 
wlun she brings in the fire." 

Mick departed, and soon after Grace 
came in nrith the lighted turf in the 
pot, 

“ There, that’s a girl,’’ said her 
mother. ** Now go up to Mrs. Wor¬ 
rell, and she’ll give ye yer breakfast j 
an’ ax her for a sheet to lay him out 
wid, an’ some candles; an’ may be ye’d 

f ot a grain o’ tay to watch him by, 
lut huriy up now.’’ 

The little girl, subdued and silent, 
did her bidding. 

When she was gone, her mother 
bustled about, laid the ^ad boy on 
the bed in the corner, kiimled up the 
tiro, got some water, and put it to 
boil in the old pot; took a dirty teapot 
from a corner, and a broken enp and 
cracked bowl, and laid them on a 
tliree-leggcd stool, supported on a sod 
of turf, in front of the fin*. 'I’he two 
little children resumed their place in 
the chimucy-uook, followiiw their 
mother with their eyes, everywhere she 
turned. 

The water boiled as hlick entered. 
“Just in time, my darlin’, every 
thing’s ready. Where’s the tay, ’till I 
wet jt? Draw the stone over and sit 
down. Begor that’s hno sugar; but, 
1)6 aisy, what sort of butthcr is this ? 
'Diiith its half suet. Show us the milk 
an* the bread ; but its stale—two days 
oidd I'm sure. Ueix'., alanuah, take a 
bit of stick an* toast a bit. I don't 
think the stale bread agrees wid me, 
an' ilte buttlmr’s mily nuddlin. Make 
room tor the tav-pot, 'till I put it to 
stew. Now, Mime a hagiir, you must 
mind and say, whm the eruwner comes 
here, how uiat Nedwiut out in tlie 
inoriiin' to look for hi; bit, as we were 
all staiTin', and thtu'We didn’t .seen 
sight of him ’till iituy eairicd lain in 
this mamin’.'' 

“ Oh, lave me alone," answered the 
boy, mmniugly; ** won’t 1 inake a 
movin’ story. Am t to cir ?*’ 

“Ay> a. Kfetle, bnt spake plain at 
first. Bnt if they go to ax ye too many 
questions, ye must cry so ye'll not 
be able to spake.", 

« Thut’s enou^," mid he, winking. 


“ An’ ehildre,"she continued, turning 
to the little ones, “ was Ned here Ifist 
night 

yi'S, mother,” sai<i they both. 

“No he wasn’t!” she shonted. 

Now answer me, “Was Neil here 
last night?” 

*‘No he wasn’t," said they, hesi- 
tatiimly. 

** When did yez see him last?” 

“ I setm him ——said Peter. 

“ Yestunlay mornin’,” suggested his 
mothei'. 

“ Yesturday momin’,”echoed Peter, 

“Come now, say it again. When 
did yon sec Ned last, Patlicr ?” 

“ Yesturday momin’.” 

** Katty ?” 

“Yestnnlay mornin’,” she replied. 

“Give us the, tay, mother,” said 
Mick, bugimiing to get tired of the in¬ 
struction. 

So she poured out and tasted it. 

“ Th.'it’srail good, faix,”she said,sip¬ 
ping It; “an’ I’m expecting Airs. Wor- 
I’c! will give us some mo«'. Be d.ad 
Avc'll make somethin’ by Nedily now 
that he’s dead, more than we did when 
he was alive, at any rate." 

And so the mother ami son took 
Ihciv buttci*ed toast ami tea, with the 
drowned son and brother lying beside 
them! And so they joked upon his 
death—the mother ami son—and she 
the cause of it! And so they sat by 
their little fire, eating their coinfort- 
ahle breakfast, having semt out the 
fathtT and daughter to l>eg the meal! 
And so the mother catechised tlie 
children in lying and dishonesty, bring¬ 
ing them up as dark spots to taiut the 
fair face of God’s creation! 

The coroner came, and the police, 
and the neighbours, and Mr. Worrell, 
and young Worrell, and the labourer 
who found the body, and with some 
difficulty they collet'ted a jury. 

^ Young Worrell, on intelligent lad of 
nineteen, was e,xaniincd, and related 
that he ami a servant hoy of his fiither’s 
had accklentBlly found the body that 
morning, as they were going to work; 
Uiat they hml been attracted to the 
bog-hole by the barking of their little 
dog, who had found his cap. 

And Mick and his mother were 
sworn, and, with everv appeiirancc of 
bitter grief, deposed t^t tim little boy 
had gone out to beg on foe morning 
of tite day before, and was not seen by 
any of them till he was bron^t in 
lifeless by Worrell, 
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So the jiuT coiiudorril, and ftguwd, 
that the child was n'tuming ho>nc after 
dark, had mistaken the |)ath, and had 
fallen into the hole ; they thercfbiv, 
after a low moments, returned a ver¬ 
dict of accidental death. 

And they all went awav, and ilic 
family wen* left alone A;;iun with the 
corj>so. The little rhlhhx'it agtiiu cow¬ 
ered round tlie fire, niui Mick stood 
in tho comer of the cliimuey nook. 
And the mother sat over tho ?mi, her 
elbows resting on her knees, and her 
liands supporting her ehiii, rocking 
herself to and fro. And (Iracu stood 
in the far corner, ngiiiu m ing silently 
within herself. And tin' s(»iitary enndio 
against tlut wall shed a dim mourufiil 
light through the cabin ; and the. dead 
boy lay on the tloor wheit* ho IwmI lK*en 
phu»}d for the inquest. 

'I'hm' was tiie porjuri'd mother that 
killed lier chihl; who there, Ik'fore her 
other children, hud sworn to a lie;—.th*: 
mother that IwougUt them with paiii 
into this worhl of sin.the human 
mother, pla^vd by the Almighty as tho 
natural guidi; to load the otlspriug on 
th«" way to heuv'cii;—(his mother teach¬ 
ing tiiem the jaitli direct to hell;—the. 
mother, th«i laine or blessing of the 
child; lor as .she is, so will ho be. 

Grace satin tlie corner, still crying; 
her mother stCKMl up and approached 
her; she Mazed her by the shoulder— 

“ Goalong,*’ shy saio, “ an’ wash that 
brother of joiirs, bud luck to him. and 
lay him out, aini tliyii put on tho tur¬ 
nips. Willyostir?” 6hoeontmu«sd, push¬ 
ing her. “Cunio Mick, agra," sawl 
she, as Grace ptvjiand to do what she 
had told her,' “ I'm goiu’ out. Will ye 
cniuu?'* And w i-appiug a tattered cloak 
about htT }K'a< I, she left the house follow- 
Ofl by her eldest boy. And Grace 
washed Imr little briber and laid him 
out, and lit the other candle Mrs. 
Worrell had given her; and produc«Kl 
a bit of brown bread, whudi she divided 
between Peter and Katty; p<l put on 
the tumips, and gave the iitUe things 
their supper, and pot them to bed; and 


Utey wosit to sleep. 8he .sat by the 
fire to watch. She was not crying now. 
Siio thought, whcTti was her father—. 
he was not coming in. Ue might have 
fiilkm into a bole too. And wn slie 
cHed. Again slic^ thought — wheixi 
was Ned gone—how did Ned die— 
would it not be better for her to go 
with him, away fixnu trouble. Audsiie 
loukiKl over at the dead boy, and 
cried again. And her eye ivsted on 
the two living chililrcu—their eyes shut 
too, lying wiiitout noisi'. AjmI she 
thought again, were they not allusltH'p? 
and two would awake, but mte would 
slt'ep on. And so G race jamdored within 
herself, and cried, and thought, and 
dused—then dreamiul, and woke to cry 
again. 

At lost the door was pushed oiKUi, 
and her Imither Mi«>k came in, sun- 
{lorting her mother, drunk, hardly able 
to walk. 

Ye hell hound—bni—she stnt- 
lertid to Groce; who—.at are ye 
d—.d—i>in' dicr And making a 
blow (it her, she fell on the floor, 

Mick Hft<‘.d her to the ImmJ, and after 
a few inarticulate words she fell aslw-p. 
Mick ky down lieside her, and slept 
t4^>o; and the little girl was again aloiii.'. 
Wheiv* WON her father, she thought— 
out the whole night. And the wind 
blew, and the. rain pclu^l ogainst the 
houM‘, and he came not. Where could 
be be ? And Grace thought on, and 
cried. The cau<lle.s burnt down—the 
wicks grew longer ami longer, and the 
light dim and more dimj ami a kind 
of awe stole over Groce, fine felt afraid, 
she knew not of what, iihe was very 
sleepy, too; and Uiere wn.s no nxim for 
her on the straw. And she w<mt over 
to her brother, and stooped to kiss him. 
How cold were the Ups! And she lifteti 
the little botly over to the fire, and 
took Iiis hand from imdcr the slutet, 
and claspcMl it in hcr’s, and nestled 
down on the hearth beside him, and 
f«^ asleep—the <lca<l Iwdy her compa- 
nioQ—the cold day giving her conft* 
dence in tlie soUtude of night 1 
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Tits fky was just breaking, whenGrace 
awoke. There was her httie brother's 
ghastly face just bedde her's. In spite 
of herself she shuddered, and let ^ his 
hand; but then, as if adiameil,8hB kissed 
him again mtd again. 


She replaced the body in the comer 
and glanced at tho sleepers. All were 
dlent siUtf Shd observed somedung 
white amongst the straw near her mo¬ 
ther's imad; she looketl dose; it was 
theci^i she had stolen, '^Uhallltdce 
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it ?” sUc tbouglif. She pnt lior hi«n<l 
oat>—no one jitirred—j'lie hiwl it. Sins 
the {jfntly, «n<l van out to 
hidu it. under a fiirzc-bnsh. The chil¬ 
dren siMin awoke; her mother still slept 
heavily on. There wms some tumipis 
left; since the night before—she heated 
timni fur thoir breakfast. 

Mick took his bag and went out. 

llcr mother still slept, aud her hither 
came not yet. 

And HO they waited at the fire. 
Grace told the children little stories, 
aud they forgot theirhunger. And then, 
as they ianghed in their childish glee, 
she would cry, an<l |>oiut to their <k‘iMl 
brother, and they were hushed. 

At last her fiilher eanie; sl»o sprang 
to meet him, and he.ston{MHl and kissed 
her. A man followed him ivith a coffin. 
Graee knew what it was fin-. She 
cried again ; Ne<l was going home. 
They put him into the colliu_they put 
on the. lid. 

“ Ah, father, dear I” she ericfl, rush¬ 
ing to it, “ wan look more, just wan.” 

She pushed the lid oif, and knelt 
down, and kissed his face, 

“Ned, honey, your goin’; I’ll nivir 
see you ugaiii, Ned, acliorm, we’ll Tiivir 
go out again in tlie mornin’ to look for a 
bit to afo. It’s by myself I’ll go now. 
Ned, tlarliut, ye’ll lie aisy—wont ye ?” 
Aiul she. smoothed and settled his head. 
“Och, jewel of my h.eart, I wish 1 
was with ye.” 

And with a passionate. bm*.st «)f grief 
she threw herself on the body. lJi*r 
father lifted her off; the earpenter pnt 
on the. ltd and imiUsl it; the noise; 
awoke the sleeping mother; she sat 
upon the bed and hioketl on in silence. 

I Ur husband appmached her. 

*• Hero, Katty,” said ho, “ I’m in 
work at Mr. Kawson's, ami hero’s some¬ 
thin’ for you,” luuuiing her sixpence 
at the same timo. 

8 he took it from him, but said no- 
thiug. Kenuetly then took h'u daugh- 
ter’sWid, and followed the carpenter 
and the coffin out of the bouse. 

The old churchyard was about a miio 
away, near Holly'- is^d. 'rbey found a 
little grave dug,' and Worrell’s servant 
standing beside it; a couple of neigh- 
bour.s went with them; the coffin was 

S ti in the ground and co\'ered in. 

raG« cried in silence. It was all filled 
np; the sods were laid on the top— 
Ne<l wa« gone home. 

**Now, Grace,” said her father, “1 
must go to my work. ' ^ home to 
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3 'or mother, an’ I’ll bring you some¬ 
thin’ in the evenin’.” 

When Gmce returned to the house 
her mother was .not the.rc. 

Father,” she asked, whore’s mo¬ 
ther ?” 

“ Gone to the shop,” answered he, 
“ for bread for us; Ivatty an’ me is 
to wait here till she comes.” 

“ Wait, then, quite, like good chil- 
dro, wont yez? an’ tell mother that 
I’ll he back soon,” said Grace. 

“Yis, Grace,” replied they. 

Aud Grace got the cap she had hid, 
aud siarted off tor the place where she 
had Iwasri two days before. A bright¬ 
eyed little girl and smiling boy were 
playing in front of the hall-door. 

“ Oh, Cbarlc.s t” said the former, 
“ there’s tlie little girl was liei'c the day 
before yesterday'. She has no bag to¬ 
day." 

“Well, little girl," sfiid the boy, 
addressing !>er, “ what do you 'W'ant?” 

“I want to si;e the misthress, ifyo 
pla/e, sir," answered Graee, curtseying. 

“What do you want with her?” 
asked his companion. 

“ I want to toll her something, Miss." 

“ But you know you .got a great deal 
here the other tiuy, little girl,” said 
the boy; “and you ouglit not to come 
so soon again." 

“ I have somethin’ to give Iter,” per- 
sistod Grace. 

“Chilthvn, chihlrcn!” ciiwi a voi»‘c 
trom tin; hall-door, which had just 
oiM!ned. “Charleii—Jane! come here!” 
And the lady of the bouse came out on 
the. stejjs. “ Well, my little gii-l, so 
you want to s[xi«ik to me. What have 
yo»i to say ?'* 

“Not to them," said Gmee, colour¬ 
ing, and pointing to the uhildren. 

“ Ghildren, go into the hall fia' a 
monient. 'Well, now, what do you 
want ?" 

“ Ye gave me a grate dale, lady, 
dear; and — aud —here's this,” she 
sulded, bursting into tetms, and pulling 
the cap from her bosom. 

Tlu* lady took it. 

“ One of my caps," she said, “that 
was stolen! How diil you get it 

“*Twas me, ma’am, that took it," 
said Grace, sobbing, 

“ And what tempted you to take it ? 
This^ cap could have been no use to 
you if you were hungry.” 

“Mother 'ud sell it, ma’am. An’ 
’twas cornin' to the house I took it, 
afore I knewn yOn; an’ I Has goifi’ 
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to put it on tlio hedge Hrther%n’ thero 
was people lookin’ an' I could’iit; vai 
thin r thought it betthcr to come aii‘ 
give it to yersclf.” 

*‘Aiul you came of your ouu ac¬ 
cord?— your mothor did not send 
you?” 

“ Mother, nta’am! Mother wanted 
to keen it, Imt I took, it this luoniin’ 
whin she was asleep, an’ hid it U» bring 
it to you.” 

And the child looked up into the 
liwly's face, and the latter saw truth 
stamped in the inournfiil bliu* eyes that 
looked into hor's; and a twtr quiveml 
t>n her own eye-lash as she turned 
towirds the houM», and called her chil¬ 
dren. 

“Como here, Charles and Jane. 
You see this little girl. She was hertj 
the day before yestortlay, as vou both 
know, and received a gr(>:it deal from 
me. As she w:is coming to tiie hmtse 
on that day, she was tempted to do 
Very wrong—she broke one of Gwl’s 
eotiimaiuLs, and stole this cap. She- 
might have kept it without even lajing 
suspected of the thell, for ww thought 
th.at it was the beggarman stoic it. 
Well, this little girl was moved with 
gratitude towai*ds me, and, of her own 
iiecord, br«>ught l)aek the cap t<>.duy. 

I do not know if she is aware of tho 
gnait sin of which .she has Iwen guilty; 
but what I wish to call )’our utUmtion 
to is, the riiiuembrantS! of a kimlne&s, 
ai>d her modesty in confessiug her 
fault. Go, my little girl," she con¬ 
tinued, addressing Grace, *'go to the 
kiteben, and I will 8im*l you something 
to eat.” 

The lady returned to tho house with 
her children, and ringing for the ser¬ 
vant, desiivd him to telT the cook to 
give the little girl some food, ami to 
let her know when she bad tinisbed. 

Presently the man entcrad, saying 
that the girl wanted to go. 

“ Why, she had not time to eat any¬ 
thing,” observed his ini.Ntrts«s. 

'< She hasn't eaten an^hlng, ma’am; 
she says she wants to take it home.'* 

“Come, children, let us go and 
, Hpcak to her.” 

They found her in the kitchen, tying 
up some bones and potalot* in an old 
handkerchief. 

** Why won’t you cat anything, my 
poor girl?” asked the mistress of the 
bouse. 

“ Ah, lady, I'm not hungry, an* its 
late, an* a &r way off, an’ — an* ——” 
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And the mnombrance of her little 
brother stole across Iter mind, and slm 
burst into tears. 

“ Ibtn'i cry, ibrn't cry,” said the 
lady, kindly. *• What's the matter?— 
come, now, tell me." 

-And the voice of kindness went to 
her heart—^liow little she kmsw it— 
tuul .she subfatMl niont bitterly. 

“Come, dear, tell mo,” said tlie 
lady, more kindly. 

f^oortiraec!—the good lady called 
her “dear”—Acr, tlj(! poor b«‘ggnr-gir|. 
And 'the eorrespondiug chord in her 
own Iteiirt, till then unstrung, .‘lUirwertHl 
the tender wordl Shu screamed, ns she 
threw herself at the buiy'slivt—“Neil, 
poor iSed, was drowiu'd yesteislaj', an* 
— an’ — lierried the. day.” She was 
choked with sobs. She knelt thta-e—the 
servants stoial round her. Tliert* was 
hardly a dry eye—the t'bildren wept 
bitterly—the good old cook raisctl her 
up. 

“There, mavoimteeti, don't take <m 
so. -Vnd your brother was drowiuKi, 
actishla machns* ].'> there any moru 
ofyo?" 

“ Two little wnn.«>,” soblxMl the girl. 

“ And, my jwior child, ytm eauns 
over here to return my cap on the day 
your brother was buried,” said the 
fa<ly, fu^tuiilly cry iitg herseitl 

“ i’is, ma’am," answered Grace, not 
c.vactly underslamling why she should 
not have come on that account, 'i'he 
]>uor si'ldotn allow the death of friends 
to intertere with their nccupaLi«.iiis. 

“Whore «lo you live, ami what is 
your name ?'* 

“ Grace Kennedy, ma'am ; aitd I 
live about four miles fimn this, Iwyant 
lC.‘>ear, near Mr. Worrell’s." 

“ -Margaret,” said the lady, addif^s- 
ing her'cm>k, “ give her some broken 
meat and ixjtatotss, and let her go 
home.” 

8u Griui* hun’itid home, and found 
her lather there, who bad just arrived 
laffure her. And tho children hati been 
Icll all day by themselves, ibr their 
mother hud* not Iksui homo at all; and 
their fire bad gone out; and tliere- 
thi 7 cried all day, cold and hungry. 

jflow their eyes glistened when 
Grace prcsluced her store. She htwl 
not touched a bit hcntt‘lf—she waitetl 
to eat w'ith tlicm ; so she set to work, 
and heated some, and the four had a 
lutppy, comfortable meal. Mick and 
his mother arrived late — tho latter 
agmn drunk. Sofiie brawUng and 
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abuse took place, until t-lie was at 
last pcnuofled to ^ to bed. And 
Grace Jay down beside her little bro. 
thcr and sister, and slept more happily 
than she hail done for some time. 

To return to the family who had 
been so kind to her. 

The lady whose cap she hud re¬ 
turned was w'ife to a Mr. Saunders, 
agent to a considerable property in the 
neighbourhood. 

Little Grace had excited a warm 
inteiYiSt in Mrs. Saunders's heart. The 
children luul become ipiite fond of her, 
and eager to learn how her little bro¬ 
ther WHS drowned. 

As thflb family sat round the tire 
after dinner, she mentioned the cir¬ 
cumstance to her husband. 

“ I do not lliink,*' she eontimied, 
“ that it was an honest prinoiple which 
imluced her to return tlie cap, so much 
Us a line feeling of gi'iilitudc, which 
would not allow her to injure one who 
had been kind to her; but it is a fine 
noble nature on whicli to graft good 
principles. Do, dear John, let me 
try lui experiment wiUi that little 
beggar-girl. Tad. me lake her from her 
poverty, and bring her np as n ser¬ 
vant, say, and see what tliat tine dis- 
position M'ill be with education. Thu 
cx^HUisc will not be great, as .slie is 
quite old enough to be useful in many 
ways in the hon.se.'’ 

“Oh, do, papa,” cried Jane, *‘and 
I will hear lier lessons." 

“I see no objisetion to your plan, 
Kllon, if you wish,” answered Mr. 
Saunders; “but I would recommend 
ou to make more mnuiries relative to 
cr parents and their character. Where 
does she live ?” 

“ Beyond Escar," she said, “near a 
Mr. 'VS orroll's." 

Oh, 1 know AVorrvll very well; 
ho is a most respectable man, and will, 
I dare say, bo able to give ns every 
information. 1 have somo bttsincKs in 
Uoll^-wood to-morrow; I will drive 
you round hr Eaear, U' j-oa wish, and 
ymt con ask W<^.U aU aPbout her.” 

"^That will do oxaoUy, John,” said 
tlie lady, as she kit the dining-room. 

The next day itras wot, grea^ to 
the disappointment of the ddldren; 
but the day after the sun shone out 
beaotifuUy, and the whoio p^y setnut 
on the ear. Mr. Saunders did his bud- 
noss in Hollywooil, and thep turned to 
go home by the Ksear roiul. Th«y 
Imnuxi Eeom Mr, and BJra, Wdmdl a 
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full and True account of little Ned’s 
death, and also the cause of it, as ap¬ 
peared on the in(|uest. Mi's. WoituII 
was loud in her praise of Grace’s dispo¬ 
sition, sajing what a i>ity it was that 
she bad such a bad exanque before her. 

“The father's good enough,” said 
h(>r husband, “if he had wort, but the 
mother's a terrible bitd woman. Ft was 
only the other night—the very iilglit 
the little laiy was buried—that 1 saw 
her dead dimuk above at the .shop.” 

“ Shall wo venture to rescue this 
child from such depravity?” aske.il Mrs. 
Saunders of her hu.sband. 

It will bt‘ Inw-ardons,” ho replied. 
“We cjin see them, however. ^I’licre 
is their house, Mr. Wonisll ?” 

“ Why, sir, it hardly de.«crvcs the 
name of a house. They live in a little 
hovel about an hundred yards off tlie 
road, in on the bog, about a, quarter of 
a mile on tbc road to Ksear. J will go 
with you and show it.” 

“ Uli, pray do not think of it,” s.iid 
both lady and gentleman; “send ahoy 
with us; it will do quite as well,” 

“ Well, ma'am, if you'll allow m<* 
ril go myself; the boys arc all at work, 
and I’ve nothing piirllcidav to do; ami 
to tell you the Initb, I am rejoiced that 
you are going to do somelliiiig for our 
little favourite, Grace, for she has really 
ideas above the rest.” 

So tliey .Slit out tow.ards Kennedy’s 
abode, ai'companied by the good-heiirt- 
e<l farmer. As he walked by the .side 
of thi: ear, Blrs. Saunders told him how 
Grace hail attracted her notice. 

“That is just what 1 and my wife 
have t)bs(‘rved in her,” said Worrell— 
** a wunu affection, and gre;it thankful¬ 
ness for whaUver little kiiidnoss is done 
to her.” 

They approaehenl the hovel; it wiw a 
desolate looking place; the straight 
road on for a long way, and on each side 
bog and heather; nothing to break the 
eve but the bhmk turf-clamps here and 
there. 

“There’s the house,” said Mr. Wor¬ 
rell, pointing in to the right off the 
road. 

“ Thatl” said Mrs. blunders, as they 
looked towards what appeared at the 
rlistauce only a raised bank. “Is it 
jiossible that human beings live tliero'?” 

Yet so it was. iBalf $tack against a 
turf Imnk, a little raised above it, were 
the walls forming the hm’ei in which 
tihi Keunedys dwelt; a hole in tlm to[> 
ibr a diimuey, and the door not idiove 
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four feet liifih. with u Hitle lie!.- iii oiu' 
side lor a window, the i-ntirii not hij:i'i*r 
tiiun w’x iWt, rii,(((v{ w’ifh hTfii* 
hikcii from tin- Ixi)*'; nil r'ontl th'.* 
house hleak and cold; hatdly a path 
to if. 

•‘.Viid Wr-li' iK’in.'j'; Micii i' no 
arc,” ^i^id Ml#. S'linith'i'. tiin'in^ 
with a t“iirl'\d omj l.ir liti#*iaii(l— 
*'i‘hi i'tiiiMs, w’ilh ’ht* sum' fia liri^x, 
aiii ctioii#, ;iml perhaps (Jili'iifs that 
li.ivi*. if th- y were «'n!\ > iiltivati d. 
iuid Ict.'k—Niich iiwiotclud, wii'tclicd 
Itinidl 1 rmdd ii(>t iissa-iiiif aiiyiiiiii'j; 
v.iiri'; and Mt dn-arv and all 

ivmiid. Oh, doL-- ii not ti-ai li n- to 
Aaliio a!ia( w< li.-ti", wlr'H wi-iiot iUfi'rly 
think <if, hut look on thr nii- n ol‘ 
otluT''. ]h •iir .John. [ ^iJo<1ld .'f> liko 
to a!'* np to till- lioii.'i*." 

“•■My.mil lo\c. it. is ^<•^y wd and 
i!iii\ ; \iin would J)<‘ 'iiro to catrli 
.old.” " 

■* |{i(i 1 iiavo -•mno iioois on. Mr. 

M''>iii'll, (Muld i wnlnro to fro to (luii. 
h.'lU-'O 

" iii.i aui, it’' M'ly wot; Imf if 

,oii w. roa-'hir :i'< tliat lii;* ,'toiu*, ihin'o’' 

. 1 ! orap.itl) fonn that n[i l<> tlio. 

'.!• >or, 

*'( -nuo .Joini, h-i !!' 1i-',"s.»id the 
!'(•', ininp'njf t'i'iini tin'i"n. Vnd .''ho 
’ lid Irv, I'oul roai'h'-il 'In low door with 
,11 I hn>liaiidt and doujiine,, wont in. 

‘ .!‘a<'o wa." Miliiii.'at the tiro im'ndinif 
'■'iiu'lhinp ; l!io < hihl'on wero croiieh- 
; I'; o\or it •, tli'di- nwlhor wa-^ 
i’or oil tlio Ituil. (liMiu coloured as 
. Iio vooofiiii.H'd (hol.olv, and stood up, 
•ji' in^ her nuitlicr a push. Mrs. .Saiin- 
(ioi'sUii.kod niind inastoni.'hoient. 'I’lic 
'll.'ll (it >1 raw, without hed-clolhei'—tho 
iuilf-dt’i’S'i'd woman on ii—tJio iiakisl 
child Jjoside the fire, and the oiluT 
hardly bi’tter olV!—the smoky afnios- 
<iher(>, and the dtiinp iloor and Witli.s ! 
Mr. jmd iMrs. Santuloi s looked at, each 
other with looks of pityiiif.; euinmise- 
lalioii. 

“ A nice plaoe you conic to choose 
.a serviUit." said the former, nmilinjj. ^ 

“Oil, John, J'.ihn! is it not hon-i- 

h!er- 

f I^frs. lunniedy Itad by this tiuio 
loused her.self, and stood up. 


• u!', me lady, an' I htt\e»’t a chair 
or it sate fo oiler ye.” 

“My j;ood woirmu,”said Mrs, Saun¬ 
ders, •* tire you the mother of fhi* little 
jiirl y" jwuntinu totJraee. 

*• Ve.s, ver hidvsliip,” 

-Will Mill allow her to coiui' fo toy 
house fur a monti); and if I like her, 
and she proves honest, tind obedient, 
and trulhfuk 1 may tc.ieU her In he u 
seiwani 

‘■t)h, 1'll {^o hail for Iier bein'honest, 
ser Imnor." 

“ it i.s lieeiiw she brought 

me back a e.ip whieli she wax tempted 
to steal, that i am indneed to talte her 
on trial. \\ ill yon iiHow her toeome T' 
]l< r niolher dartt'd a look at f ir:iee. 

Veil lie jrivin' no hire, iiui’am?" 
asked Mr.'". Kennedy, ihiiikinir jn-rliaps 
of the ;4(;nei':illy Miceexstiil I’oraeiiijr of 
tiiaeo. 

“till, come, Kllen," .said Mr. Sann. 
ders, fioln^ to the door, 

“(>h, iiiotlier dear!—oh, ma’am 1” 
cried tlraee, sprinjtliujr forward with 
her hands clasped. I <]on't\viuit hire; 
i’ll fro with ye, ma'am dear; 1 love ye. 
!^e^ir mind mother.'’ 

“1 ean’l lake you, Ihonjrh, without, 
y.>ur iiioihor'.s eoiisont; and as I will 
not undertake lu {fi\e yon any wa"ps, 
s'lie dm-s not apjuar to wish you to 
come." 

“Oh. m (iod'.s name take her, 
ma’am,’’.said her mother. “I didn’t 
meiiii anything tvliiu L spoke of hire. 
'J'ake her wi'l yc," 

“ i am not jtoimr to take her now," 
said Mrs. ,'sitmiders, smiling;. “ 1 will 
send tin' her to-morrow, .ami my rnes- 
.senu'er uill briny .some elolhes for her, 
and then she can yive those on her lu 
till! poor lltth* cbildren there.” 

Tims it was arranged. And Oraec 
felt her fiuher's cheek wet with tears 
its sh'i ki-sed hilt), iind told him, that 
night, when ho came home from work. 
And he hugged hU littlu daughter, and 
tried to think of some prayer ho had 
been taught in the. in iglit day a of ehihl> 
h'KMl.long ago. And he saw a gleam 
of liHppine#.s to cheer liim through tho 
dark mist of misery. The next day 
(iraeo went to her new homo. 
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Tlie silent glen, the sunless .st'i’cani> 

'I’o wandering boyhoed dear. 

And treasur'd still in many a dream, 

'Fhey are no longer hero ; 

A huge rod mound of earth is thrown 
A<-ross the glen s>> AviUl and lone, 

'I'lut stream so t old and <*loar ; 

And lightning sjieed, and thundering sound. 
Pass hourly o’er tbo unsightly mound. 


Nor this alone—for many a inil<j 
Along that iron vray. 

No vurtiant banks or lK'dg«.*rows smile 
J n summer’s glory gay; 

Thro’ oliasms that yawn as though the earth 
Were rent in some, strange mountain.birtli. 
Whose depth exelndes tlte day. 

We’re borne awtiy at headlong ptiee. 

To win from time the wearying race! 

The wayside inn, with homelike siir, 

Ni> longer tempts a guest 
To taste its uu])retending tare. 

Or set'k its welcome ri'st. 

Tlie pratteing team—the merry horn— 

The cool fresli road at early morn— 

'J'he eoHehman’s rctuly jest; 

All, all to distant dream-Iund gone, 

While shrieking trains are hurrying on. 


Yet greet we them with thaukftii hearts, 
Ami eyes that own no tear, 

’'I'is nothing now', the space, which parts 
The distant from ilm dear; 

'riie wing that to her eheri.'-h'd mwt 
Hears home the birds I'xulting breast, 
Hus found Us rival here*. 

With B|>eed like beiw we too ean ha.stc. 
The bbss of meeting hearts to taste. 


F.'-r me, I giixu along the lino 

To wateh the appntaebing train. 
And deem it still, ’twixt me and mine, 
A rndc, but welcome chain 
To bind us m a world, whose ties 
Each passing hour to sever tries. 

But hero may try in vain ; 

To bring Jis near borne many an art, 
Stern fate employs to keep apart. 


C. E. 
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» r.JiSCH N<1^ l,t..S 

Thk Fn-iifli 'uv gi\-at wnti .•<, whi'tln-r 
vi‘ Hicasuro liu‘m by rlH- i|iiinilny or 
n;i)iJity of tbcir piociiu tioiis. 'I'lii-ir 
nn'rit, howovi'v, is niu!-! ('oiiMiicraiilk' 
ill till* ii^frnIiidiiidnal 
of tlio lr.iili«*.st original aiv <a-r- 

taiul^i’iuv aiaoii^ llx'iii. In iiu‘ < rowiU 
<‘<l j)a>r«‘s of tliiMv liti-i’arv lii.'hirv, wr 
I'siniiid. put our fiii<;i>r 1)11 llic naiiu'x of 
a Huron, iSliak'-jM-n-, Danii*, or Mil- 
ton. Nor is IJo'.'.iii't (spril to ,)i-ri-n»v' 
T.‘iyl<>r. I’asral ii- ninlonii^cilly tlnir 
fjrratcsi tnind, anii a worlil-wiOf liolo 
be nii^lit havo iliilnscil, had not lii.s 
frau.o liccn worn down Ijy inorti- 
fu-atioii', and tin* bright, bla/« ol‘ 
his frenins i riisln*d out on tin- cold 
walls and paicnn-nt of a <liin danip 
rloistcr. \V<- o\vi* tin* Fivin li a vast 
nn*cd of f^ratitndc ami prui.-s* for tin* 
]>crwv(‘rin” oxnn i.si* and iiiinrovonn’iil 
of tl) ir national taU*nt us liislorians. 

()n this (told no ditlirnlty bus daunted 
llii-in. liospitabli* ami inbosjiitabh*— 
siuapi* and civilised, iveions ami 
'iari'S bavo tiniml imliisinous aniKdisIs 
in tin* Fivimb; arnl witli an imjfcnnity 
peculiarly ilicirovvn, tbev havi* collect, 
cd and aiT:in';cd t'j(*sr*iMci*(*d nutcrials. 
In the middle of tin* eijibtccntli cetitnr}' 
tin* best bistorv ol'Hnolaml was u> In*. 
I’onnd in tin* vulnnies of Jiapin; and 
wlu'thcr wo now possess a la^tler is a 
(jiiestlon wliicl) we leave tiir inon* ex- 
pi*ricn'*t*il eiities to dccidi*. Let it b.* 
i*einarked, lliat anioiij' the Mibserilwrs 
to tin? cilition of the original, printeil 
at tin* Haonein l7iJ4, very few Kiiolish 
name*! are to be found, in.ikino all diie, 
allowance f'ortbe corrupt ions of French 
ortbofjrapby, when projicr atid snr- 
tWHics an* concerned. 

'J’he bibliojjraphy of natural history 
ami scicuco teems with the names of 
Fnmclimen; they h.ive be<*n luo't 
hdnirious and disintcn*s|<*‘l exjiosilors 
f^nd exphm*rs of tin* s«*cn*tsand Won- 
fii*r» of our earth. It demanded jdmost 
the Zeal ol* an apostle, to caiTy the 
wealthy*, well-lnirii, luxurious Huifon 
fhrou|A his colossal underraking. The 
** lledierehes sur le?i Osucmeiis Fots- 


vNi) novelists. 

dies" of t.’nvier horahled the mighty 
disoovi*ries of modem gyology, ami 
lured ijs to seek in her deeps ami 
strata the niivyritten ehrouielo of the 
world. Almost unknowu in Fngland 
is the cntt-qiris’e wlii<*!i led l.e Vail- 
lan* to ]>nblish his miignitieent, and of 
course niip]-i>titalile, work.s on tlu‘onii> 
thology of Africa. It is to Audubon, 
the son of a vice-admiral of Frann*, 
ih. 1 t Jiurnpp owes tin,* binls of .America. 
He soiigliL tliem amonp, the magnolias 
of Jjotiisiana. and the stunied inuo- 
iH'i's of Hahr.idor. He lias- puiced 
them I>i*rore our cy(*s in their d.izzling 
]ilnmag(: amid tin* long waving grasses 
of the prairies, or tin* glowing herries 
of their native traet.s of woodland. The, 
same number i^f important and labori¬ 
ous works have been written in no 
otln*!* moilern language, though most 
of tlnj gix’ut critics ami »cholar> of 
Franm hav«* enshrinc'd the fruits of 
(heir ri'-ie.'irclics in tlie nmliangiim 
idiom t»f a (le:id tongue, I*osse".ing , 1 . 
largesharcof very hcanlifni and spirited 
jiro.se, it is notoiiou*) that little [loctry 
of a high order is tube li>nml in Freneh. 
We know not wliere the eaiise of f.iilnre 
Im*s, wlieiliej* in the langnagi* vu* the 
mental characteristie.*! of tin* race; but 
c<>rtain it is tliut the radical sn[M*riority 
and dctiicts of Fnglish and French pm*, 
try commence, and an* evident, in the 
very cradle, (’oiniiarei] with tin* natural 
hi*auty and vigorous tone, ofthow fine 
old l).illads which have floated down to 
ns, ofti*nhy nameless authors, (liegr.ues 
ami jU'cttiiu'Sbes of the poet., of the 
laiione d oe ami the langiic il'oni ‘eem 
as the cliirpiiig of the ch.iHim-h, to the. 
elear, strong lone.s of tin* thru'li—un¬ 
tutored and harsh soinelimcs, but m'I- 
ilom feelih*. Omi balx* .sis'ins to have 
been n pale, wis*dy, sprawling infant, 
whom its mother dv*ike<l with “jwu:- 
pons" and laces, sornctinies, |icrliups, 
Ixistowing cm its elns'ks a daub of rouge; 
the other was a hamhvotm*, uncouth, vi¬ 
gorous man-child, swathed in its hem¬ 
pen swaddling-clothes, kicking luotily 
attiid the fogs and frosty iDorinngs of a 


* Balzac—Sand—C. de Bernard—Sue—Dumas—Reybaud—§andeau—Brisset, See. 
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tiharp, iioilliorn cUiiiaLi*: jK-rhapn its 
infant senses were braced by the vague 
rumours of tlm cliaiints of Ossian and 
his unknown brothers in jjoesy—the 
strong sharp wail of tlie perseeuled 
native bards may have thrilled on 
Ids ear, us they hovered between earth 
and heaven in their mountain fastnesses. 
Whatever nniy be the cause, tlie poetry 
of each country ])ossi-smis in its nuituriiy 
the same character, tlu> saiue I)eiinties, 
grae/’S, and defltcts which marked the 
jisdf-formed features of its infancy. In 
their personal memoirs, the French own 
a mine of wtSallh ; they li.ive an army 
of delightful writers of this cl:i'.-<, tiuc- 
tureii, to b(! sure, with j»erM>nal and 
uutional vanity, but, uevertliele.-n, most 
ehariningumi valuable, while we starve 
upon a few volumes. Wouhl theiv had 
been more .swiH't Mrs. U utcliensons ami 
Jiadius Faushawe — more Kir Simon 
D’Ewes, Evelyns, L\*pvses,and Burnets 
among ns. Tn«'y would have mxdered 
the. paths of English histoiy mor«' 
flower}' and agi'oeable. 

The geimim! wit of the Fifiieh must 
strike every rea«ler of their literaturt*; 
it is eminently eomptnet and kism; eom- 

E arcd with onrs, it is as tlic blade of a 
meet to tin* rusty, eoarse-graine«l steel 
of a .schoolboy’s bread>a iifl-clioi'Se kni ti*; 
its ineuning may travel from one mind 
to anutherj by the airy cunvt'.yanee of 
an intonation, an intt'rjcction, a single 
word. It is playful, brilliant, intan¬ 
gible as the sunbeam, wbicli wo might 
as well attempt to eatehandshiit n|>in au. 
oak box, as to pack in the strong prac. 
tical sounds of Saxon English, French 
wit, or the delicate beautv of Fifneh 
sentiment—they Udong neither to our 
mind nor unr language; they shrink 
from onr grasp; they grow jade and 
spiritless when wc atUnnpt to ('mbotiy 
them. 

At the pivwmt inomimf >vc may eall 
the French the «oveUwj*iter' ibr tlw* 
world. Widely in evi ly tpim-ter is the 
use and knowledi;!' of their language 
spread, and thither travel those vhoap, 
bght sij^n colouivd and pulc-^ivy 
volumes, whicli contain so much of the 
proso-pot'ljy of }>assiou and .sentiment, 
and a subtle and s|>urkling humour. 
These books liave become almost a no. 
cessary luxury to tlxose who read with¬ 
out a plan, and for the amusement of 
the passing hour; and we do not hosi- 
tato to SUV, that such works exorcist' u 
most enervating and deteriorating mo¬ 
ral influence. We cannot wonder at 


the zest with vvliieh they are jieriLSod, 
for the writci-s, in very many instances, 
}>osscss great power; they hold at their 
command a passionate and melting elo¬ 
quence, an cxipiisite sen.sibility to graett 
and beauty, the acute delicacy of the 
most vivid perceptions, and the re¬ 
sources of the most oxpn's.sive of living 
languages. Disguised and colonrcil by 
these jnveioiis proiicrties, ibr the- last 
twenty years the noveli.sts of Franc/; 
have been laving liclbre the refidiiig 
world Ihi'ir perverted notions on the 
laws of <jo<l and man, on the sn^ecls 
of right and wrong, of morality uixl 
immorality; (hey have been eiulca- 
\oiiring to excite onr fei'lings and <‘n- 
lifl, onr svnipathies in behalf of the, 
woman, hwn coiiscrcca of 45, wliQ em¬ 
ploys her.selfin the artistic seduction 
of .some, handsome youth—in the unna¬ 
tural rivalrv of mother and tlanghter 
for the attections of one man—in the 
betravalat tlie same time of the erring, 
conihling misti' 0 .ss, and her ignorant, 
ha{)l<*s3 iemnu-.de-chambi’c—inthe love 
of the high-born countess for some intel¬ 
ligent peasant or mechanic. At ollici* 
times, to give an additional ze.st to the 
narrative, we are kejitqniveriiigthi'ougli 
tho whole of two volumes with the ti-ar 
that onr interesting heroine* mav !> • 
unknowingly involved in an iiitrigiuy 
with her own natnr:d son; or, by way 
of variety, the whole tiv'asui’o of an in¬ 
nocent young heart is lavished on some 
abominable criminal; andotlierscontain 
scene's and ]>assages with the mention 
of whie'h we <larcd not, sully our }»agc. 
To deal i-ightly with a great proportion 
of these books—so remuirkablej lor ixt- 
verte'/l power—^we should possess Hugh 
Latimer's he*iH)ic gift of plain-.sjx'aking; 
nnd elid we sn rulgn at the* bar of eriil- 
cal justice, by their right names, the 
sins to which those pages are dcelicated, 
we e.in iMStu'C the reader wo should 
startle their e'ars by a very ugly and 
ill-snunding nomenclature. 

Wc partie-nUrly obje'ct t<» these writ¬ 
ers when tliey assume the tone of piety, 
anil treat of mercy anel repentance. 
The couqiarisous which involve the 
nientiuu of name.s and characters, sa.?j 
cred and divine, are rx'niarkable for 
their ignorance and profanity. It re¬ 
minds one of Aladame, when she likens 
her son, the Regent Orlesuis, to the 
F.siliuist King of Judah, founding the 
comparison solehj, we pn*3ume, on the 
atrair of Bathsheba. In a like spirit 
tho. '• iviuvi-os anges dechus" of these 
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novclii-t^ comfort themselves ^th tiic ho lun-it hn’ c placet! fhc-m there to do 

incidents and characters of Holy jx»r\''’‘'e tor the sinners who surround 

»> rir. It was Well for the morality of < Ik m, and to hlush tor the scenes in 

our higher and miiMle fliCM-s, and \ . wliiih they ■l•‘t a [»ai‘t not always con- 

cially for the younpr. tliai ihr o'.i mo- -isteiit with their pmieral e-vcellence. 

rahle article on lliis sui)jeet in ,i h'adin^ Fnmt iniehi paint the stivels of an old 

cotemponny 'eared the pnlilie with {iro\ineial town fnvui his description; 

the mention ol ••nine (i£ the ero>'<T too- l'iv.''W'iek niiijhr ^iavner u|) in hia me. 

miiiations in h.i'ii mans of iIk- e writ- m<ir\ Idnts t<>r a lutni'e pieture from 

or.'have di'.lit. We .issinne m durnelvc.'i hi' welUfoid IuniNea{>es. The skill 

a more pleasant task- -ii i' to mention ol' a Flemidi painh'r {glides the |«‘n 

Some volmnes that may ho r»-ad ti-ar- ot’ Mons. de Ihd/ae — his intenors 

le"ly, and an .inthor v\ho may K- jie- pflovv. Look loiijj; and steadilv at 

rii<ed wirli delight 1 <\ the most senipn- the )»!e(nre tiiat lie lays Ik fore yon— 

hius. Let us'ay al'O, in jnstiee to onr fiTsh ohji'els ever stjirt out Iroin the 

J'''.'•neli iieijrhlpoiirs, that many a iuts. dim, vet traM'|iarenl, shmles of his 

Land who value' lii-i own |n-aia‘, ami liai'k^ronnd. The ipiaint forms of 

ainm.'l, every prie't in ail) decree onil- lla* old-fa'liioiied liirniliiiv—the an- 

neiit lor •/eal and sim e’ii v, I'orhids ihe « i«‘Ut Imnseliold nleiidls—his lira/eti 

ino't ohjei'tioinlile ol flieM* vvoiks t<i ii.iiis and pewter jilaiters—hi'tall ^ifob' 

irwife.dau'jrliici. orspiriliial eliaree. mts ot’ Venire ol.iss—tin y jjleani, tlicy 

_‘'or the eenii'.s Ilf Hid/.ae, line, ol'the ;alanre with \vell-ni:ma"ed lij:liis iiim 

nias'er imveli'is nt'hi' time, we have a oli'crvatioii; and aiiion^itliMik move the 

firotliimd adinivatioii, niinpled, eloiid- hardy jieasant-servants of the pro- 

^d, ami emliitn reil with re'^i'ei ami in. vinei-s, and the Deiimi-'eUcs de <Jii. 

dijxnation. Superior to all the other t nil's, de I'en IIim-N, and de tJoniions. 

writers of hi-l•nlmtry. he i' a lender 111-;aiMnl aii«e) mijilit lie predominant, 

anioie'their errors. ('a pa hie of pour or a penifetil mood fiossesscd him, 
tr.iviiiK, with till- rMpiI'iie simplii iiv of when he Irtieed tlie eh.iraeler of IVLir- 

the iiio't perli-i t a.'i, e\erv piia-eaml "arel (Maes. It tells of I ruth, and pa- 

shadi* ofeliartirlei’—a m’eal dramati-t, tiem-e, and the holy eliiiritics of tin; 

and pi'iwert'nl narrator—Ii.‘ii.'i'over t lie imnseliold lunirtli. It is an ilitisiratioii 

'•elino' of his readers the'ame eontrul ol'tliesi>if.denial,forliearanee,andclnld- 

hirli the imt'ii iiin even ise- on the like helirf and ]>ractice of dm w'omatt- 

stnn;i'or kev s of his in.'tnma lit. He ('liri'liaii. We delight to iinii;^ne 

iiolds ns tin-(he time hoiiiideii slaves to tiie ealm, lilooiiiinpr, Flemish fare of 

the lamp of his ecnins. His hnnioiir is tin- lieroitn-— the broad, llmu^^htful 

playful and variable ; we lau^ih and brow—the clear eyes—the ha|)[iy con- 

sijih at hi.s^idiliiiif, Alas! that he ^enlnienl of the vomi" face—the close, 
bhouldliaveSol'leiiaml 'o 'liamelessly .jiiwhili- eaji, and dark rick velvet robe, 
einjilojed ihest* iitir and peracions eift^l^lg^neli a form and conntenanim have 
of his Maker in die 'crviee ot' vice ^now and dieii looked down upon US, 
and sedtiction, and swelled bis ]i,i_k;i,.i almost majestic in their placid sint- 

vviih a wit so nnpardonali!) |a:ross, plicity, from a eaiiviiss marked in some 

profane, ami IilasplieMioiis. IL- has .shadowy corner with ii fatnoii.s nion- 

tanelil tis hini'eif that he was I'onned op;r.im. The “ Keclierclie de I’Absolu” 

for better (hina-, as till-beiiMly of Mil- is a mastei’-w'ork—imiioiial, yet true 

ton’s *• Fallon .'Xii^iel" streams fhrmii'h l.o lliat iirdiire which is of all lamri- 

nll the hoiTor and dejirnv ity of Ins fall. tries. "La Vicille Fille” i.sa fairspe- 

'J’he iniin who eouM write die his- i iineii of the nlnlity .and faults of 

lories of the " Reelierelie lie I'Absiilu,” de, BaLae. Wo meet thero lii.s eini-^P 
and " Euijenie (Irandet," is deepiv m iitdeseriptlve powers, combined with W 

culpable for leiidinjf hini-H'lf a- a ini- tlie irre.sistible wit wbieh Itf mingles 

nister to the evil t.isb-s of his time and with indecency and impiety^n'hc nio- 

, enuntry. He who could tr.iee, in " Le notonoiw life of the eoniitry'TOwn and 

Doigt de Dieii," the sim* pmiishiiient the elmracler.s of the inhabitants are 

that visits in .'Oine form the household drawn with Hfimirablc skill. "Modwte 

treaehen- of adultery, is a migliry cri- Mignun" is among the, least olywrioit' 

miuid to devote Jiini'-If to its pr:uM>-. able of BalzacV writings. Many of Uie 

and illustration. In many of his books "Seone.s <Ie la Vie Ptivee** tttmm to 

there stand characters so pnn* and have been written with what the author 

iH'auttful in their eouceptinn, vve think tonsideivd an honest and good inten- 
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lion—.to inculcato a valuable morale Lulge thiit he ia master of the suhjecta 
an impracticable undertaking fur a ge- he handles, and evidently holds liiin- 
nins 80 i>orverse. The scdes 8ome» self to be rewarded by the mirth he 
times waver, and the balance seems to provokes, lie is a modern Smollett, 
be trembling towartl virtue; but it and a Hogarth without his moral in- 
Bpec<lily kicks the beam, and the evil teutions. We think, however, that his 
principle prevails. We would pay our readers must sometimes be reminded, 
homage en pimant to that great moral> while engaged with his pages, of one 
ist in disguise, Charles tie Bernard, of the discoveries of modern agrieid- 
wiio often turns the laugh against vice, ture—namely, that it is possible to 
and superannuated pretensions, and fol- manure too highly. Partial transla- 
lies, though ho somotiincs forgets the tions have made Sue* and Dimius better 
part which he has enacted so well, and known to the Knglish I’eaders. They 
weakens, by the tone and details of his recall, by their gaudy, exaggerated 
stoiy, the moral whicli he works out htyle, the jiaintings of the revolution- 
irresistibly at the end of his book. ary David; and like him, they love to 
llis polished old men of the world, and grind up tludr colours with idoud. 
his faded buaulic!<, gru'^piug at t he lust J’ossessed of powerful Imaginations 
straws which vanity dings U) them, are and much industry, they aiv both 
studies from life—-in spile of wriukh's writers of eonsiderable ability, who 
and rheumatism, they trip well-dves«*d blend with all that is false and immoral 
and graceful into the grave. “La in the.ir brother scribes, a coarse taste 
Feiniue de Qiiarante Ans” is sucii for the melodramatic and horrible, 
an exciulsite morsel of satire, so point- They can give us a kind of waking 
ed and strong in its ridicule,v that nightmare, and make one’s hair stand 
■wo wonder it has not driven from on end with the powerful naiTatiou and^ 

tlie face of society the character of strongcolonriiigof some of tlieirsccnem 

“la femme incoinjirise.” In “Ger- This (piality is ivumrkublc in “ Atar | 
faut," where a criminal jiassion is de- Gul,” and “ La Vigie de Koat Ven.’t(\ 

scribed with more fore<>, and as much T\, the n'ader who wishes to jmlgc of^ 

decency .as is to bn fonml, perhaps, the writings of these authors, in their 
in any of these books, we would least objot-tionablc producllons, wo 
whisper to Monsieur de Bernard that would reeomnieiid“ La Dame doMon- 
he has committed a gross livason soreau," *• ficorges," and “ Ivos I'rois 
agfunst the laws that govern the l\Ious(|uetjiires,'’ by Dumas; also, “ La 
school of novelists with which he Barbebluc,” “ Aventiin>s d’ilercidos 
iniiiglus, as the author of that exciting Ilardi,” “Jean (Jliovaller," foid the 
tale; for the husband, with his high afoiv-named “AtartJul,” 
sense of honour, his eoutiding love, 8f%ho lias commenced 
which expends itself iii no pale sent!- ysteres du Peuple.” * 

mentalities, and condescends not to It has been iniieh the fashion la%x- 

Ruspect—with his courage and proud the merit and Y'roductions of tleorge 

inflexibility—is a far more attraeti\e Sand. We lielieve this judgment to 
chai-ucter than the Parisian dandy be false—that lime and posterity will 
who uudertiikes to dishonour him. notcstabli.-li and corroborate thepraisie. 

“ L'homme Serienx” will provoke many In giving this opinion, we set aside the 
a laugh, though it seems inferior to fact, that this intellectual heniiaphi’O- 
onr vivid recollections of the wit and dite c.xliibits in her w«,>vks the frail- 
merit of “ La Femme ile (juaruule ties and weakness of the woman com- 


>s. 


n 


billed with the vices of the man. 


Of Mons. Paul de Kock wc shall 
ly but little. His wit is nniranslut- 
able, fur two reasons—it ia so purely 
national, often so indecent. We 
confess, however, that it is jKjrfeot of 
the kind. We dofv tiic sternest moralist 
to restrain his Icigh, even had ho sat 
.down, as inanv « critic does, resolved 
to reprove ami coudonm. This author 
dues not attempt to seduce U8 by false 
nliilo8o;)hy and vicious sentimeutality. 
He is content with making us acknow- 


Sho is elaborato and lengthy, •when it 
were a merit to bo concise and siinYile; 
her longer works are tedious, ami seem 
to be, written without a plan—^bursts 
of passionate verbiage and eloipiciit 
essays confuse the details. It is a 
great point gained, when a female au¬ 
thor weighs with a sound judgment 
the depth and grasj) of her own ability. 
Now 111 thi.s mo.'it valuablo knowledge 
she is utterly deficient. She plnogi'S 
into great social questions and philoso- 
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pliic witli tljj* 

sho hnmilts a oriiii. 
i*hj initiUU'i's Jarjjifly to tlio 
a}»p\.‘tites am] (lau^oruiia aniliitu'n ol' u 
^('jir.nt'd dMiitMTacy. JIoi- I'unj Mit 
uiiil irreverent mem ion of Him \v!io 
horo our sins innl kmM\ our sor'-.o* 
shocks and startles u?. 'i'huujj:l«< 
tiful and poefieul atv MUttiied o\t‘r 
her pages, ami put in tlie tuiiidor luunlli 
of some hero or imr; hiC, whose no*^)«s 
on virtno and »!■ e are ns eoiif.''.>! and 
perverted as her imn. V«'t v,l.iU- 
ehnrnu'd hy h«‘r eh>f(<! ifee, it is re.'liei 
hat this author hiun tluiu 
what A/ht is, that iinpresM s our luiml 
after a pt'rusal ol‘Iter works. It {» u i 

<iay with her, and mas she aineitd! 
At present she seems to iie .seekitur 
pnli. e estuora and inlltuMiei; hv espou.s- 
ing *ihe eaust.' of tiie people and (he 
poor—a givat ini-sioii wortliily fnl- 
liiled—mtiy it (inil a better pntphet 
lhan either lierseif or Sue! “lattic 
f'ndette” jmd lliti “ I’eelie de Moiis. 
Ajitoiiie," are (ranshttalile ; btit in the 
“ l’ireiuint>" wc meet with the same 
odiniis eoiiihinalioiis, ami loves, and 
crime'-, wliii'h startle ns, itiid jar so mi- 
plea.saiitly on tiur inindH in tlie works 
of tliese no\i-lists j Imt enough of a 
writer who lias tiiaintained that vir- 
tiioiis dispositions and purity of mind 
mav ri'mniii uiieoiitiDiiimiletl, and|£xist 
in It wilfnt and willing linriot. 

Madame Charles Ib-joatid T^bnt, 
little kixiwn to tlie Ihiglisli resuler. She 
i-, a giK)d and I'aptitating writi-r, ofcoii- 
si(li>rahle aikiliiy. Her nnnierous pro- 
duel ions iiflIS' be perused wilheiit fear 
by tlie i*<iiiM-ieulions and sempniitiH* 
reader. We ure doing tliem a s» rvice. 
in n'oommeuding (hi.i intei-esiing autlnu' 
to their notice. She will cheer man}' 
u winter evening, ami the pleii.sunt Ian* 
govir of a duly noon; she will oeeiijiy 
\erv agn'cably the mid lionr between 
the ndnrn Iroin the drive and the up- 
pearance at the ilinner-tahle. Her in- 
t<*nlion» ami tendeneies are gojid ; iier 
sentiments very sweet and delicate; a 
strong W'ttse nf religions arnl moral 
resiKiksibility evidently pervinles her 
niiiid. She* introtlnees her rt^afU-rs to 
the antique relics of that bt'antifnl and 
graceful .aristomtey—lot us {rive all 

their due_whicli was ilestnnied hy the 

firetFreuoh revolution, ^e reem to 
move with her through the wide salons 
of her old chateaux, among tiieir ob¬ 
solete feuteuils, and tarnished gilding, 
and heavy faded dnumsk—-the pleasant 


pn '-pi'ci- of (he on. I* >:■<>}■ I'ramv sjiieiul 
ii.iili ilfc ni'n!'0\a, Shedt^ii'fibes 

V it!. .. .-.-.lO in;; pen (he beailti '-. of thc 

o\iiK't—; . Is rti home in (hepas.-cs 

lit tl"’ t . M Utie- iiud (he nuilow sirei Is 
•i ''.e old 1 1,0111", in whose tall l>oii,-«cs 
wiiUert'd ill; provineiid nobility of hy- 
goiie iliii.s. In one ol’her later works 
she -elects a tVnitfnl tliv iuc—the “ An¬ 
nals of the. Ohl Convents of I’nris." 
These foimihition-' received into tln'ir 
iiof'oin-. jUxI hill heJu alh their sheltering 
wiill', heroim s <if hi.-torii's Stadder and 
more piieoii-, siitU'n'VsmxlerwcM'smort* 
iuteii-e, lliaii the piiblie grief and poiil- 
lon.- I’l iiifenee ofanj king's mi-tivss. 
>()—uei and Klei hier did net ci'iiime- 
niorate these, nor make them Hie among 
tiie staixliirii divinil.v of I'laiicc, hut. 
jMadame Keiliand has undertaken thn 
task of imagining their narratives. To 
Some tlx' monotony and seelnsioii of thu 
eloi-ter was ,( liles-ed excininge tiir the 
si'orn and .•(bliorreme which (lay e.v-. 
eitedasthei hildrenotgi. at and notablo 
eriiuimils. 'I'o these their fathers’ niiirie 
vv.is a ( nr.se; n en g:i/.e«l on them with 
eurio'iiy and turned asxle; the sin of 
the sire, who was lirokeii on the wheel, 
fell wit!i every < irenni'-taix’i* of shame 
and hmniliation aronml hi.s ollspriiif'. 
'I'lx; totiehiii;; little -loiy of “Fense” is 
fill Hided on i hi.', situation. Her father 
lux! eoiiimilteii a donlile.murder Iiy tlie 
dcstrnetioii of his wife, the mother of 
I’eli-e. and of an otlieer to whom hia 
beautiful M-ler-in law was afliaiiced. 
He h id pn'pared (he way fur murriago 
with ihelattir: hnl tlx; secret vyitiiess 
<if erinie W(i' abroad, ;iixl the guilt was 
(raced to tlie i I'iininal. Felise is eon- 
.sigiied to a roiiveiil hy her aunt, iho 
iniioeeut eaii-e ofthe.se tr«gedle.«. 'J’his 
haph '■s-s! lady, with beauty preinatnrely 
failed, and shattered nerves, dwells in a 
large dismal house in I’aris, With two 
old seiTantu, nursing her ((■ehle licfiUh 
and wivtclx il leeulleelion.s, ^ The guy, 
heiiiitifn), high-sjiirited child of the 
munierer and murdered grows into a 
glowing, piissiomiti: womanhood, and 
the JUaivjuis de (luudaic waits upon 
licr .aunt t-o demand her hand, 

• *’ * I refuse if, M. Ic Warqiilii,’ replieit Ma* 
dtrinoist'llc dc Saiilitu, greatly agitated. 

“• • Ami willyna favor me with the greumh 
Ilf veur refo.'iik maitftmoisiliBV* said he, 

• If yxu iiliseliifely wjiiire it, sir,’ mnr- 
mured the gf.i t-stiieken larly, ahiiost i»- 
inelil ly; ‘ but l«; mlvbitil, ami without ex¬ 
planation or details give up the Land of my 
niece.* 
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“ Tb® ntarquU only replied Igr an Iiapi- 
tlent gutare, tind liU prlile and love xcemeil 
equally to otler an !ndi;;iiant refusal. Mn- 
detnoieclle do Hauliuu iiatised, !u if to sum* 
mou up all her 6tr('ii;;tb, and then anid, at 
first very slouly, hut as sho proceeded, in ab¬ 
rupt and hurriwl aeeents— 

“ ‘It is a melancholy history that I am 
about to relate, sir—the frightful misfortunes 
of two families. An orphan from infancy, I 
was brought up along with a younger sister, 
by an uncle who adopted ns. At sixteen 
my sister married n man of rank, while 1 
remnint'd with my mule, now grown infirm. 
I deferred my own esl.ab]isliini'iit in life in 
order to watch over liis declining y(‘ars, iind 
1 remained with him up to tlic age of twenty- 
five, perstuideti tlmt he would share liis for¬ 
tune hetween mvMjlf mid iiiy sister, whom he 
lioil already richly poiiiomd. lint lh<'^e an¬ 
ticipations provccl groundless. A will whicli 
he hatl concealed f^rom us made me his only 
heir. Alas! how shall I recall Uu* coiiso- 
qncnccs of this preference. My sister’s lias- 
band hod long entertained a lialefui {laseion 
for me; bis avarice was equal to liis dtqirnvisi 
love. I was about to married to one 
whom my licart had long selected. Tic: 
wretch formed the project of marrying me, 
and getting rid of all oli'dacles pn-viousiy. 
A disiionsation from the Holy Katlier autliu- 
rizes u man to niaiTy two sisters in sueccs.sion. 
The same night his wife wtis assassinated 
in her own chateau, while he to wliom I was 
to have been united was shot thraigh tlic 
head almost before my very pye.s. Tlie mur¬ 
derer had lurauged his doulilc crime with ex¬ 
treme address, but I’rovidenco willed his ini- 
niediato ciiustisement. llis crimes liad secret 
witnesses; his victims were avenged, and lie 
perished by the band of tiie executioner. 
Vott have doubtless heard, sir, the dreadful 
history of the Count dc Clianlnvon, who was 
broken on the wheel at Toulouse, lie was 
tlie father of Felise. 11c had u young sister; 
she was called the fair Ceiie\-ievi>. Disgraced 
by bis infamous crime and liis no less iofamous 
punishment, slie died in a convent; and I, 
whom this monster had deprived of so many 
objects of atlbction, wear out the remainder 
of my lifb hero srith the old servants who 
have followed me, and this child, wlio accuses 
mo of cruelty, but from w'hom 1 must for 
ever hide our misfortunes.’ 

“The Marquis listened to this narrative 
In silent horror; bo bowed profenudly, and 
half sank on one knee, as if to ask pardon 
ibom one whom he had iorced to make such 
an avowal, then he slov;]^ withdrew. As 
he disappeared, Modemoiselk de Saulieu 
perceived the pale fape of Felise at the ex¬ 
tremity of the sahm.’^ Tiio unhappy girl, 
concealed bdiind' the folding-doors, had 
heard every word that was uttered. Her 
look of calm and settled despair was terrible 
to behold. 

* Avnii,’ said she,' I nmst retnm to the 
Annoneiades—my place is there. I hove 


reflected siftco yesterday. I see tliat Ma¬ 
demoiselle de Chameruy loves the Marquis 
de Gaiutale, and, since I am the danghtei* of 
a criminal, ho will marry her. Ob, Aunt! 
restore me to the convent, for, at this idea, 
I feel my fathers Wood flowing in iny 
vc'ins.’ ” 

The saino day Felise rotuviied to llie 
Convent of tlm Aiinonciado.s. Wlion 
she mussed, for the second lime, the 
iiirmlduhlu Inirricr of tho cloistcr-giite, 
she was ri'Ccivcd l>y the .superior and 
Father Holnet. 

“ * IVi) were ever expecting yon. my 
diiiigliter,’ said tlic good fatlier, ‘ Come, 
III} child,'exclaimed the suisnior, with ac- 
cciiis of tenderness . 11 x 1 joy. ‘ Uli, my poor 
liruiscd Iniiil), blessed l>c tlic tiood Slieplierd 
wlio leads you hitlicr, and tho ilay which 
reatore.s you to tlie fold.’ ” 

Hut wc particularly recommend to 
Kn^lish n;aders the story of “ Cleimni- 
titic,” which i'ornis luiotiior part of thi* 
sumo scries. Tim Manpiis dc la Uoclic- 
fiirnoii.x is warned l>y his inci[iiunt 
wrinkles that he is no lon<rcr an tinia- 
immt to the. conrt of Le (Irand 
Moniiripio, who wished only to si'o 
arumul him a iierennial nmUirity or 
bloom. lie iletormincs to retire to his 
cjistlc of La Iloclii fiiraoux, when.: 
one of his anecstresses (iiid atuined 
herlwdredth }car, and there to de- 
votoininsulf to the. pivsi-wation of his 
liti‘. lie took with him liLs relations, 
Madame andAladcinoiselleSt. Elphcge, 
who were to inherit u lai^o hlnin: of 
his wealth; but, saith tfit: Spanish 
proverb, “ thosi* who wait for dcuid 
men's shoes, may all their lives bare- 
Ibot.” And so it proved. Mtuiamc 
died ; Mudcmoisclle St. liljihcge grew 
withered uiid old in waiting for Imr in¬ 
heritance, and her spirits were depre.s- 
s(*d by the formal tyranny of the 
iiiiiTow-mindyd old man. When the 
ninetieth year of the Marquis’s life was 
'•bien sonnee," other candidates for 
the inheritant'ts appear—Madame de 
Barjaval, his widowed niece, with her 
young son, the Baron; and the no¬ 
table ueroinc of the storpf, Clemeutino, 
in the bright bloom of .sixteen, and the 
ignorance and innocence of a boitrder 
in a weli-regulated convent. We see 
the Marqnis growing yellower and 
thinnei' every day, and his heiress 
more impatient. 

'ffae youn^ Baron, who is devoted 
to the pnrsnm of a mtumUst, is one 
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(if iho nuwt cliamiing chamcft'rs in th« 
hooJr. H(' has all the »im^4icity arnl 
ealni iiitt'lli^^aioc^ nf on«' who-mi titcnf. 
ti«s and enta’pies arc to an 

exalting and editVing ‘'lutfy. \Vc iv. 
spcft iiiitl (hdiiriit in the li>n' ^^!K> is sf> 
ciin'on-iy aciiM*, and live-- :n >0 much 
liiippvcs<'it>‘nic‘nt among hi^ buttcrthi-', 
ciiiy.-aly-i'*, ain] livHJtlcs. 'I'lic iiidu'*. 
tri‘ni>. -fi' i_v o!’(}iHr-> wotki .ind ^\<>n. 
dci-s, ill th.* IniMiji :ui'! K.rnis <*f his 
iniiMii" t i\'alinv!‘, ])!'■ ,'«jrvi’.-» tlu* dvlighi- 
nil purity and inlvgrily of hi-' chameU r 
to the end of till- hi'.torv. TIic heart 
inlit'S for t.'lenu'Uline .is Oich ok<‘!oM*s, 
and the «ouveiit-gales shut over licr 
■'orrows and great jnj»takfs in life— 
di»i*oMTi‘d too l.'iif to 1 h* rctrievtsl. 

MadatiK' lo-iliand cMsd-i esjK*- 
(‘iatiy in her dcM'ri|aiuns of the latni- 
scapes of the Iropii's, J^Iany of her 
liest scenes ai*‘eu ic'ted in those glowing 
Countries. She makes ns sigh amid 
onr fogs and frosts for the clear moon¬ 
light hen veils, tlie Inxnriaiit foliage, 
and the hiseious fruits and gorgeuiis 
ilowei’s of iSonthern .Amt-rica, Ah'xiiNi, 
anti the West Indian Isles. Wlieii we 
gi'.e onr-elM's up to the eharni of her 
pages, the ileligliti'ul odorous evening 
t)f I lie irupies seems stealing over the 
iinagiiiatiou; the exhalations of a 
thousand hlos'-oms aix* lavatln'iig in 
the air; aiuiunl the eolmiin' of the 
palm-trees, ami ihroiigli tlr- rieli ver- 
iliireofthc liigh wiilc iio«gh“, fidl the 
iiiany-eolonreil enps and Udls of the 
innnmeralilu jiurasite plants which 
grow with tlie pompous luxurianee of 
sa\ag** vegetation, iu a soil nntnnicd 
hy man. Similar seent's filled the 
heart of IlelKT with a glorious eom- 
prelieiision of the Ix'autiful, wiiile wan¬ 
dering “ iK'iieath the bamboo’s arehed 
bough”— 

'* Wlisre ireranilug oft ttmt nacreil gloom 
(ilow* Uu: genmiiiin'* (cwti-t bloom i 
Anti wind* our ptitli tbro' miiujr a bowvr 
Uf fragrauC tree and rrlninon ftowrr. 

The Celba'* jjautly pomp Uiepbtyea 
O'er the broad plaiitain’* hunibler abatle, 

And duak anan«'« prti'Wy Wade; 

Whlie o'er the brake to wild and fklr 
The betel wave* hi* ereit la nlr.” 

We follow her among the Negro 
population, and the supple, indolent, 
passionate creoles, into the eompany 
of those Spanish nobles who esurhjtl 
with them across tlie Atlantic, lunong 
theirsugar-canca ami bananas, thepitmu 
prejudices of KurotK', anti old Spain. 
Thests are illustratetl in the {wetty storj' 


of ^^fademoitdie Cbastoufi.” Slu> is 
th<* daughter of a distinguislietl Frt*ncli 
imbk.>miin, who had married a beauiifid 
haU-eastc. l'h»s .*HT‘rct was eomyialed 
from Esther. Family inisftirtunc and tier 
liiilicr's tlcath compel lit'r to sivk an 
asyhuu in the ll'est Jtuites, in tlui hontu 
Ilf her maternid gmudfatlter, Simon 
llncit, tif whose siation, Itatuts, ami 
extracfitiu sht« is entirely ignnnilit, n» 
also tiflicr fiithcr's luesttUianee. Tlu* 
ohl man, tilled with kiutlly ntrectinn, 
hastens to meet lii.s young de.sccndnnt, 
untl the danglilvr uf one of the pmud 
nobles of France finds herw;lr oin- 
liraceil by a Mulatto. Ju Paris, in the 
days iJt'licr vieidth and prosperity, she 
luid been artiiuiccd to a ei’oolc of high 
bivlli, tlie M.'U'ijuis de Paiiuarol.'V. 'I'Tie 
lovers wen* devotedly att.vchcd to olio 
another, though tho gentleman found 
hiniselfpevplexed byapiwions intrigne 
with Iiis i‘(;n.-.in, Ismise do VUlavenle, 
who Imd ik-rseveringly pnr.'-iu'd and 
finally cntanglnl him in no illieit eoii- 
neelion. 'J’u gain his hive llii.s lady 
committed dark and terrible deeds, for 
.'■lie had to remove two living obstaelos 
W’e she suceeeded, namely, her falher- 
iii-l.iw ami her husband. Though no 
actual proof of her ciimo existed, tin 
umltdined suspicion of her guilt ern- 
bitteix’il every lionr the Marquis was 
in her presence. She was like hinis«>lf, 
a i reole, and M.'nienioiselli' de Uha- 
zcnil discovers that Dona darlota, the 
proml aunt of the Manpiis, and his 
eoiisin, ixinisa de Villaverde, who had 
I’etnrned to America, lived very near 
to her grunilfiither, whos<> extraeliun 
(inite piaecs him bevuiul Ihi: pale of 
their soeii'ty. Jn Varin tho young 
ladies hud met ns eipials—in South 
Ameriea how vast was the. gulf Is't weon 
tliein ! 'The unadnlterate<l bluoil of 
the fiillowers of the ('id flowed in her 
rlvaLs’ veins, while tlio nobility of her 
father, tlie (Jount de (.hiuieiiil, could 
not make her more or less than the. 
granddaughter of .Simon BuiV., the 
fn-ed man. When the fair Parisian 
iii'st diseoven'd her dc-seetit from idavn> 
ancestors, and Unit her father had out* 
raged the prejndire.H and opinions of 
iiis equals tiy his marriage with her 
liCHUtifuI mother, JIather’s feelings are 
veiy melancholy J— 

“ ‘ My poor CaUicrinc,’ said .Simon Bal’z 
to her, was sixteen years old, gmtio and 
pretty, and nearly a* fair too as tlum art. The 
t.'ouiu Iwcama attached to her, and she loved 
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Mm : tlM-n an event wvuwt'd H-Mch In, per- 
hapa, witlinnt example in this eountr}'. The 
C^uiit ns!«»l my cbiM of me in inuriiaye, 
atid he wwlJcd her. A inontU lati-r they 
departed together; I did not attempt to detain 
them: they could imt stay here.’ 

“ * Oould not remain near you!—and for 
what reason ? ’ saiil Esther. 

(i I ij^oause thy father had made a marriage 
whiuh drew upim him the disapproval and 
scorn of his own people,’ soflly replied Bock. 

‘ Here a white man cannot marry a woman 
of colour without incurring the contempt of 
Ids ef|uale.' 

“ ‘ But have you not told me that my 
mother was as fair as I am,’ interrupted 
Esther, in a troubled tone. 

“ ’ But her origin was known; all tlia world 
knew,’ said the old man, ‘that she was of 
mixed race; l«isido», my child, there nro 
signs by which persons aceustfuned to dis¬ 
tinguish the diflii'rcncc of cuistes cannot be 
deceived. Even thou, fair as thou art, in tliee 
thyself one can clearly sec that thou hast in 
thy veins the blood of tlie Black.’ 

“ Esther bowisl her head; she saw the 
distance which prejudices, unacknowledged 
in Europe but all powerful there, placed 
between her and Palmarola.” 

Tlio Marquis, liowftver, seeks her 
out, renews his vows and pruU'stntious 
of nttoehnient, wliile, with a fixetl pur¬ 
pose, Madame dc Villaveixle endeti- 
voura to throw every obstai'le in the 
way of the lovers, to sopariite and pre¬ 
vent them meeting. Heaven, liowever, 
favours them, and MailcmuiscQc de 
Chazeuil, reinstated in her fortune, 
sails from the Havaunah with her ^oo<l 
old bonne. Madam Abel, and her tuitli- 
ful lover, for a land where the daughter 
of the l^Veuch noble will be no more 
despised as the grandchild of the good 
old slave. The huui*t of the ittadcr 
will sicken over the despair of the de¬ 
serted an<l guilty woman; fwra her 
(luivcring hands she drops tlte letter 
that announees, in the words uftitc 
innocent girl, her hajqiy prospects and 
departure with her future unsband. 
Louisa, then, hod mnhed and sulFerod 
in vain. Uer gaze wa*; Inuitupou the 
ground; she 8(>eine<1 lor a king time 
rapt in some raoundul thotight { tiien 
in a low voice she, intirmu^, * Grod 
avenges the dead.”’ 

.‘*Le Dernier Otfat” is a tale of 
groat power and l>cauty. The sin of 
the mother, who liad seen her lover ly¬ 
ing murdered l)efore her, is, through 
long years, sternly visi^ on the hap¬ 
less offspring of her intrigue. The 
vengeance of the outraged liusband is 


stt‘ady and relentless. There is some¬ 
thing terrible in the oljediem’e ol'the 
conscience-stricken mother; it is pain¬ 
ful to trace the tale of the hapless and 
guileless victim of a woman’s frailty, 
and a husband’s revenge. The latter 
portions of the narrative are, inferior 
to the commencement and earlier 
chapters, in the same manner that the 
firet part of kirs. Mai’sh’s very beau¬ 
tiful novel, the “ Previsions of the 
Lad^ Evelyn," gitiatly exceeds the 
merit of the lately-written conclusion. 
This lady and Madanui llcybaud pos¬ 
sess ihc same class and grade of talent, 
and each country may be proud of 
thi'.TC most agreeable and highly-gifted 
female writers. 

We recommend “ Marie D’Enam- 
bue," “ Gabrielle," “ Mezelic," and 
“ Marlaine do Rieuxand did time or 
space jiermit, w'o could linger longer 
among tlu'many pleasant volumes of this 

I iruIiKc writer. “ Ihilene," one of her 
atest productions, is, perhaps, less 
striking than other tales which we 
have iiaiiK-d; 'but it possesses the au- 
thoivss’s rciinement of feeling and 
beauty of style. 

“ Paul Pierre Rubens," by Bertlioud, 
is an excellent novel. The prosperous 
artist-life of the great painter i.s jilaccd 
most pleasiantly befon* the reader, who 
is introtlnced to the eminent jmpils of 
that great atelier. Wo are made ae- 
qiuiintcd with many of the eccentrici. 
ties anil adventures of the jovial and 
gifted band. The series of historical 
novels written by lirisset, blend much 
information witli a good style, and he 
interests his reiwlei's strongly in the 
character.s called up to figure on the 
stegc. Catherine and Marie de Medi- 
cis 5 the bevy of fair maids of honour; 
the history of Poltrot and his victim; 
the subtle ambition of the Guises; and 
the fate of the Concini, have occupied 
his pen, in common with Mons. Du¬ 
mas, who has dealt with largely, and 
handled less sijrapulously, some of the 
same characters and portions of his¬ 
tory. llis works are, nowever, better 
kuo^vn in England. To this class of 
novels belongs '’Jacqueline de Ba- 
vifero,’’ an bteresting historical tale, 
which reminds us of Mr. Grattan’s 
manner and choice of subjects. 

"Mademoiselle de K6rouare,” by 
Sandean, is the brief sad story of a 
rdang heart', cast away in vain; and 
his later volume " Un Heritam,’’ con¬ 
tains much time humour, and seveiml 
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clever sketches. The idea dfa gentle¬ 
man travelling over the world in search 
of a half, forgotten tune, posscssi's some 
novelty. Tlie task allotted to ns hai 
been nuiuiul. We arc wearied In the 
consiilcration of su nmeh abilitj, com¬ 
bined with (lccj).rootpd heinous error. 
To form a cornet c>iiitiion, wo have 
}H»ruM'd \vr\- iniuiy volumes of the 
jKipular litciattin' of Fr.int’«', and 
thc.'it', it is rcasttnable to sii])()osts aTO 
no utijust iiitcrpr».'ters of the tastes, 
ieelings, and sentiments of the mass of 


readers. Wo will tmly add, that the 
pri'scnt confusion and iniseiy' of that 
ctmutry is no longer matter of wonder 
lo us—^we can be m longer siiqirised 
that she has fallen from her place 
among the nations. The existing dis- 
organisation is the ruinous climax of the 
corruption which has txMm gnawing 
within her vitals, for, at least, the last 
two centuries. Xt has now rismi to 
sprt'ad over the surface of society—it 
hos taken its seat by the domestic 
hearth. 


XLFINSIR; OR, TUB CHARMED BRACF.I.KT. 

Three sisters dwelt in a castle old, 

Three blossoms on one tree, 

Daughters of lloderick O’Uoimell bold, 

A chieftain wild and free. 

Thu first was a high and haughty dame, 

With a dark and flashing eye, 

A cheek all pale, but an eye of dame. 

And a soul that would aught defy. 

The next was a maiden fair and meek— 

A -simple maid and shy. 

But the red rose blushed on her downy cheek. 
And sweet was her loving eye. 

The last was a mind of learning and song, 

And a wondrous mud to see. 

To this cold earth she could scarce belong. 

So lovelily fair was she. 

But that face so wild, so clear, so fair. 

Was stamped with a misery ; 

For her soul seemed dark with a troubled care. 
And her beauty was sad to see. 

The first was called proud Isabel, 

The next was Gertrude fair. 

And the last was named from a fairy well. 

And called wild Elfina^r. 

And when that beauteous child was born. 

The loveliest ere had been, 

'Twas said, on the early, misty morn. 

That fury forms were seen 

Gliding around the mother’s couch. 

With many a charm and spell. 

And beside the child they were seen to crouch. 
And 'wildering tales to tell. 
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For ever that babe’s eyes wander’d bright. 

And smiled its rosy mouth. 

And o’er its head shone a beam of light. 

Like a ray from the sunny south. 

’Twas strange to behold her*wander there, 
Alone through the greenwood’s shade, 

In her youth's sweet morn, with sadden’d air. 
And never of aught afraid; 

While her sisters strayed by their father’s side. 
And he smiled on their childish glee. 

And he gazed on their loveliness with pride. 
Nor thought, Elfinair, of thee. 

And dark grew the mind of that wild child. 

And her heart grow cold and lone. 

And away o’er the bleak and barren wild 
She would wander forth alone. 

And far in some fairy dell at even. 

She’d stay till the dew*drops fell. 

And the starry eyes of the clear cold heaven 
Would tales of beauty tell. 

At length she loved, but her love was wild— 

A thing to fear and dread— 

For it lay like a venom’d serpent coil'd. 

And its sting might leave her dead. 

And beautiful shone that image fair. 

Her young heart’s loving dream. 

And bright was the face reflected there. 

Like light on a silent stream. 

At length to their father’s halls he came, 

A suitor high and fair. 

And he falters forth the lady’s name, 

Alas I for Elftnair. 

’Tis Gertrude’s mild and beaming eye 
Hath won the young knight’s love, 

’Tis Gertrude's low and whisper’d sigh 
He prizes all above. 

Alas I for lonely Elflnair, 

As she flies to that dell at even. 

To watch her there, oh I none may dare 1 
Her deed’s between her and heaven I 

She returned as soon as the clear cold morn 
Was shedding its silver light. 

And pale was her cheek as she asked a boon 
From Gertrude on that night: 

Oh, sister fiur, say, will you wear 
This bracelet of purest ? 

Forgive the slighted Elflnair 
if she asks a boon too bold!” 
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Fair Gertrude smiled, and for answer olMped 
The bracelet on her arm, 

Yet she turned all paio, and fatnti}' gasp’d 
As thrilled b; a mighty charm. 

" Oh. Elfinair. 'tis coidi” she said, 

I feel all sad and chill, 

And something weighs on my heart like lead— 
Oh ! trembling heart bo still I” 

Th.it even fair young Gertrude died. 

And of all that mourned there. 

None so deeply sighed, or so wildly cried. 

As lonely I'lfinair. 

A year {mssed by, and the young knight's sigh 
Was changed to a smile of love, 

And he watch’d for the glance of a latly's eye, 
Which shone like a star id)ovc. 

And Isabel's smile is full of joy, 

For she is the chosen fair; 

Isabel's hope is without alloy, 

Alas 1 for Elfinair 1 

She came to the bride, and wildly cried, 

" A gift, my sister, 1 bear j 
She wore it with pride who lately died— 

Ob, take it from Elfiniur.” 

The circlet of gold the bride did bold 
An omen of grief and harm, 

But her eye ne’er toM, for her heart was bold. 
And she clasp'd it on her arm. 

She felt a dread, and a cold like lead, 

Yet she turned away with a smile, 

The next mom, ’twas said, the bride had fled, 
And they sought her for many a mile. 

But she ne'er was found, nor above the ground 
W'ns seen proud Isabel, 

Though a low sweet sound from a fairy mound, 
Down in that lonely deli. 

Whispers a tale that would make you pale. 

And chimes like a funeral knell, 

And is heard to bewail, to the passing gale. 

The fate of Isabel. 

Years passed on, and their sire was gone 
To the lone and silent tomb; 

The two had flown whom he loved alone. 

And ail the rest was gloom. 

Mild Eiftnair is mutress there, 

Yet sad is her beauteous toow, 

Though the love she bare seems answer’d there. 
For hcr's is the young knight now. 
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Her love he had 80 u&;ht» but hia hand was bought* 
Bj her gold and lands so fair* 

For the heart he brought was with misery fraught* 
Alas! for Elfinair. 

He dies to that fairy mound at eve* 

And weeps in the lonely dell* 

And there they believe he still doth grieve* 

For the lovely Isabel. 

Ob* Elfinair* he now is there, 

And he finds thy vanish’d charm* 

Dark Elfinair* beware* beware—. 

He clasps it on thine arm I 

The maid doth start, for charm and art 
Were forgotten in her love, 

And wild pains dart to her trusting heart 
And she droops like a stricken dove. 

Wild Elfinair lies dead and fair* 

With that bracelet on her arm* 

For none may dare* of the watchers there* 

To unclasp the wondrous charm. 

G. 


Said a star to a star, on a lovely bright night* 

Oh how I would like to be yonder great sun* 

The admired of all* that look up with delight* 

And not the small speck 1 am* worshipped by none 
And the other sweet star—'twas a beautiful one— 

Said thus in soft tones to the murmuring planet* 

“ Thou shouldst not my friend* believe me, complain*—i( 
Is said* that the sun in time yet to come* will 
Pass away from its sphere* to some prophesied doom fill* 
And then you and I may still glowingly shine* 

Something lowlier now* but then all diviue.” 

And so, in this world, let the Christian not say, 

Tbo’ his lot should be oast ’mid the humble uid poor,— 
** Oh why was my birth no* 'mid the splendid array* 

Of the noble in rank and the mighty in power 
Let bint think that man’s days, are as frail as the flower, 
That the power* the rank* nor the riches may keep 
Him untouched and unharmed bv sepulchral sleep; 

That thrones, and dominions, and happiness come* 

When pomp and when glory retire* and the doom 
In which peace* and prosperity* to mortals is given. 

Is the one which excludes them for ever in Heaven. 
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Of the r.ither ol’ the late Sir llolw'rt 
Peel we are told,* that “ ho was the 
son of Roliert Peel, n manufacturer of 
humble pretensions and sutall Ibrtune, 
who died in 17*10, leaving little more 
to his son thun his good name and an 
unsullied reputation." 

“From his hi^j'ish days,’’ we ai%5 
told, •• he was iinpix‘.ssed with the idea 
that he should accuinnlate great riches, 
and become the founder of a family 
a notion to which he <]id not hesitate 
to give frequent utleraiiee, so as to 
provoke the sneei's of some of the elder 
members ofhisfamily, who littledreani* 
ed that they lliemsi*l\es should largely 
profit by what they reganksl as a very 
ridiculous delusion. 

The truth is, he was “a man of 
hope, and fonvard-louking iniud, ' of 
energetic perseverance and iiidiistry, 
ami great jiractieal shrewdness, lie 
foresiiw, in fume, the oapabiliiie.s of the 
jiDwer-lcKHU, and rightly judged that 
the machinery then in use wsm suscep¬ 
tible of iin{>r«ivements by which hunuin 
labour might lie vastly nbridgeil, and 
the raw material tunied into n mer- 
(’hantublu oomimHlity which would find 
reiuunerafing pricx^s in ail the markets 
of the world. Nor was his sagacity at 
fault. Every yi-ar brought confirma¬ 
tion of iho truth of his vaticinations, 
until England became the greaf empo¬ 
rium of tne uottun trade, and he him¬ 
self, as well he deserved to bt*, one of 
the most flourishing of those manufac¬ 
turing and merchant princes of whom 
the empii’e may so well be proud, and 
whoso atUuC'iic'e is not greater than the 
largeness of soul wliicli unokes it re¬ 
dound in blessings to all around thorn. 

We find him, in 17715, at the age of 
tbree-and-twentv, (’onducting, in part¬ 
nership with Nfr. Yates of Bury, in 
Lancashire, an e xUmsive cotton manu- 
factoiy, and enjoying a career of un¬ 
interrupted prosiierity for ten years; 
after which time be married his part- 
ner’s daughter. He soon found his 
gains by tnule crpial to the purchase 
of some extensive estates in Lancashire, 
StaiTordshirc, and W'anrickshire. 


^ Nor did he c‘i>ufine his attention en¬ 
tirely to matters of trade. The state, 
of the finances and of national credit 
engaged a hii-ge share of his attention. 
A ][>nmphlct of his, inUmded to dispel 
the gloomy apprehensions which mviuiHl 
to have possessed the public, from the 
gixxit..incivase of the mtiional debt nl 
the I’lose of the American war, de- 
fXTvetl and obtHirnsJ cuu.siderable cir¬ 
culation. Ills object was to pixive, by 
showing the diflerem-c ln‘tw«>cn public 
and'private engagemeuts, that “the 
iintioiuil debt’’ was “prodnotive of na¬ 
tional prosjieritv.” IVc cannut heW' 
dwell upon this part of fhi* subject 
furtbt'r than to say, that in Mr. Pwd’s 
patnjiblet there w.aa much Unit was 
plau.slble, and something that was t rue; 
thill the eiiil aimed at was, to a eoitsi- 
deralde e.stent, altiutied, by cheering 
many to bear up niuler the public bur¬ 
dens; and that when he became a 
inemla-r of pnrliannuit he was regard¬ 
ed, even by the aristocratic assembly 
which then rcpi’e.seiited the (anumons 
of England, with marked resjM’ct, as 
one to whose pracliixil wisdom great 
deteixiiiec should be paid In all our 
financial and mureniitilc arrangements. 

Not only wins he an able aiul enter- 

f (rising tradesman and a useful senator, 
lilt he was a man of princely inuniti- 
cence. When the piiblii; credit was 
low, during the crisis of the revolu¬ 
tionary war, the free-will ofTering of 
his house was ten thamuwl poumU, 
This was in 175*7, when W'c were threat¬ 
ened with invaMon. 

A living on hia estate, in the gift of 
the (Jhaiicellor, becoming vaixtnt, he 
solicited it, with every prosjiect of 
snccess, for a very worthy cleigpiian 
of bis acipiaiiitanee. But the seiiLs were* 
suddenly transferrml to other hands, 
ttiid his rt'asonahle expcctationa wore 
cHsappointud. He, however, was re¬ 
solved that his friend should not ho 
disappointed, and he immediately pur¬ 
chased fur him another living of equal 
value. 

A rival bouse, of the first class in 
the cotton trade, having become, by 


* “Memoirs of the Kight Hon. ^ Robert Peel,'' Sk. London: Newby. 
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injiidicioufl ^jH’cniutioii, ^<evert■ly cin> 
barrasHCil, wao upon the verge ut bank¬ 
ruptcy, fj'om which nothing could have 
saved it, had not a rumour of the fact 
reached Sir llobcrt, who, with a deli¬ 
cacy equal to his gem-rosity, scci'clly 
adviinc(>d to the heads of the linn more 
than fourteen thousand ])onnds, liy 
which timely aid the ealaniitous resu'.t 
was aveited. 

Anothoi' house, consisting of tw'O 
sons and three daughters, wliose pro* 
pcily was embarkeil in trade, was sud¬ 
denly reduced to a coinpleUt ■^rcck. 
The large-hoiirted baronet innnediatcly 
set himself about obtaining lucrative 
cniployments for the sons, whicii In's 
parliamentary infliu^nco enabled him to 
<lo; and pivsentcfl each of the daugh¬ 
ters with a sum of ouc thousand pou uds. 
May wo not say to all ovovgrowu ca¬ 
pitalists, “ Go, and do likewise.” 

Well might the late Sir Robert have 
been proud of such a father. 

And that father was proud of his 
sou. lie was un hlolator of Pitt, .ns 
“ the statesman who wcathci-cd the 
storm}” and his higliest aspirations 
after earthly happiuc.ss were, that his 
son should tread iu the steps of that 
illustrious man ; and, if tlie day of 
adverse vicissitude should come, bo 
a stay to n menaced and a sinking 
country in its hour of adversity and 
tribulation. How far they wore giiiti- 
iiod the S(.*qucl will show'. 

The late Sir Robert was bont at 
Bury, in Lancashire, on the 5lh of 
February, 1788, being Hhrove Tues¬ 
day ; on which account be went during 
bis childliood, amongst the numerous 
workmen of bis father, by the whimsi¬ 
cal soubriquet of “ Pancake Bob.” 

When of a proper ago he was placed 
at Harrow School, and was a cotempo¬ 
rary with Lord Bjtou in tlmt esta¬ 
blishment, where an intimacy com- 
mouced which was only terminated by 
the death of that distinguished mau. 

From Harrow he went to Christ 
Church, Oxford, wiicro ^ ho distin- 
uished luinself b;. his quickness and 
iligence, both in science and classics, 
and took, at commenivuieut, a double 
first.cla.ss degree. 

He was now to cuter upon the gi’eat 
theatre of public lite; and ho took bis 
seat in parliament, at the age of twen¬ 
ty-one, in the year 1809, as represen¬ 
tative of the borough of Cashel in Ire- 
lamb 

Pitt and Fox were gone. These 
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gi'eat leaders Imd called around Ihcni-.. 
the one upon the auti-revolutiouary, 
the other upon the revolutionaryside— 
whatever of vigour or ability, cither 
within jiariiament or without, cham- 
piomsl the respective cauM’sofi’eckless 
change, or of social order; and they 
departed, leaving fifli’ sneceasors Lords 
Grey and Grenville, on the one haml, 
and Canning and Castleivagli on the 
other. 

The two last able men were not at 
unity among themselves. Canning was 
brilliaut and popular; Castlcreagh so¬ 
lid, high-spirited,and serviceable. Both 
had been pupils of Pitt, and, had the 
master lived, they would liavc each 
contentedly occupied the posts he a.s- 
signed to tlieni, without the bickerings 
and jcaloii.'ics which now arose to 
interrupt the continuity of their o/K- 
cial connexion. But soon syiTqitoms 
unmistnkeablc manife.stcd tliemselves, 
which evinced that they could no longer 
serve in the same cabinet, and the 
quarrol, which blazed forth in a duel, 
(ii-privoil them botli of public employ¬ 
ment. 

'I'his constituted a crisis iu the Go¬ 
vernment, and Mr. Percival sought to 
.strengthe.u his hands by tliu aeccsslctit 
of LonlsGx'cy and Grenville; but these 
noblemen could not then be induced to 
take odicc; and it was under the aus¬ 
pices of the cabinet of which Lord 
Camden was Prc'sident of the Council, 
and Mr. Peroival Firet Lord of the 
Troasuiy and Clumccllor of the Exche- 

? ucr, ^hat the young member for 
htsbel made his parliamentary dehut, 
as seconder to the address in an.swcr to 
the sjxjeeh from the throne, which was 
moved by Lord Bernard. 

In this he acquitted himself credit¬ 
ably ; so much so as not only to gratify 
])areutal pridi', but to draw the marked 
atteiitioii of those who wore best qua¬ 
lified to judge of rising eminence, and 
who did not hesitate to intimate their 
opinion that he would one iby occupy 
a proiuinont position in the councils of 
the empiro. 

Nor was he long without office. His 
nptitade for business soou pointed him 
out to Mr. Percival as one well fitted 
to fill creditably the po.st of Underse¬ 
cretary of State to tlie Colonial Depart¬ 
ment, the seals of which were then held 
by the Earl of liverpool. “ And thus, 
when scmnxily of an whidt qualified 

him to sit and vote in the Legislature, 
he became a member of the adminis- 
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tratbn of tlie d&y, and had tHc acdvo 
duties a very unportant de{>artmcat 
cast upon him."* 

His first appointment was unportant, 
as it ma^ have led to his second. When 
Lord Liverpool, after the assassinatiun 
of Mr. Porcival, became the head of 
the Government, Mr. Peel, whoso cha¬ 
racter and oap^ilitbs bctxunc known 
to ^e l^micr from oifi<»al connexion, 
was selected to fill the ver^ important 
and responsible office of Chief Secretary 
fiir Ireland. 

Irelund was then governed upon Pro¬ 
testant principles. The Test and Cor¬ 
poration Acts and tlie disabling statutes 
were then in foi^; and Peel en¬ 
tered upon his Irish administration with 
a firmly-expressed determination to 
keep the state of the law in these re- 
spects as ho found it. 

The Constitution, ho saw, was both 
civil and ecclesiastical. Any tampering 
with the laws which guaranteed the se¬ 
curity of the succession, or the invio¬ 
lability of the Church, be regarded as 
fatal to public liberty; and accordingly, 
from the moment of his acceptaiice of 
office in Ireland, he proclaimed lumself 
the most strenuous and determined op¬ 
ponent of what was called “ Catholic 
Eniandpation.’* 

Ho had come into office under Per- 
- cival. That distingnislied man was, for 
'a season, his polit$pal Mentor; and_ it 
was but natural that he sliouid^ incline 
to the strong opinions which his guide 
and patron always expressed uwn the 
subject of removing testfoints wuch ho 
deemed absolutely indispensable to the 
presorvation of our constiturional mo¬ 
narchy, as established at the llevolu- 
tion. But there can be no doubt that, 
as soon as he was removed, the young 
poUrician began to look at that aud 
other matters with different ey^; and 
although ho fdt himself committed to 
the support of the Protestantcaus^ and 
did support it for some time with im- 
flindlung energy, it would not diffi¬ 
cult to find, in the sttmigest of his 
cinai&cipation speeches, passage whiai 
clearly intimated th^ he was not a very 
inveterate exduaoaist, and that it any 
^groat and pccseut tangle good coi^ 
^ bo confidently catculatod upon by the 
■ removal of ifia’ diaalfffities, ne at least 
would not bo ^amd e&y long amoo^ 
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those by whom It would be very stre- 
noously'pcsisted. 

The truth is, that with the strong 
reasons against such removal he was 
very sumrfiei^y acqiuun^. lie had 
not studied tlio subject as it was studied 
by Flood, by Saurin, or by Lord Clare. 
He did not know how deeply Utc most 
inveterate dogmas of Popoiy bad fixed 
themselves in the uiiiuls, and poisoned 
the hearts, of a vast majority of the 
Koniish population. lie conceived that 
the isolation in which they had bivn 
kept, and not the traditions of their 
Church and the snirit oftiirir roltgion, 
bad engendered tuat bitter anti-angli- 
cisin, aud hatred of the EstabHshed 
Cbuivh, wliich, from time to time, 
blazed out into outrage and sedition; 
and the conviction was more aud more 
growing u})on him, that, remove the 
cause, and the effects must eeiw—re¬ 
peal the penal cofle, and you will have 
tranquillity and prosperity in Ireland. 

Ills task, therefore, wm a di6Scult 
one. lie had to maintain what wua 
called the Protestant interest, with a 
conviction that, sooner or later, that 
interest must be abandoned. _ 

But thorewas another qmestion winch 
more entirely engrossed nis attention, 
and the mature consideration of which 
led to a change of opinion which, un¬ 
til it was actually announced, and em¬ 
bodied in an Act of Parliament, could, 
by no sagacity, have been suspected. 
When, in 18U, Mr. Horner introduc^ 
his resolutions for returning to a metal¬ 
lic currency, ho had no more slrouuwa 
antagonist than Mr, Ped. That gifted 
man contemplated tike dcraMcmonts 
in our monetary system with j^ned 
and anxious antidj^rions of evil, ana 
deemed that nothing short of a rotmi 
to payments could romoily that 
depreciation of the pai)er currency, 
and that unfavourable balance of too 
exchanges which resulted, as be main¬ 
tained, from the Susfension Act « 
*87. We do not mean, indeod m sucu 
a nauer as Ais we could not veirture, 
to ©ate*' into a fuU discussion of t^t 
much-vexed ^ 

can be ©aterUuned that Mr. Howiert 
Btatemeuts and reasonings wew W®®' 
and forcible in no eornmoa de^* 
and carried a oonvictiDn to theiwniM^ 
Uiimsands, that the measures Which ho 
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r£)OQminon<M aonn^ and good, 
and that the wisdom of parliament 
woqM boat b(3 shown in tnoii* ontii^ 
and speedy (^option. Not so Mr> 
]pQCl, or.bis venerable and sagacious 
^ther. Tboy maintained that no suf* 
ficient grounds were shown, cither in 
the state of t^exobanges, or the do* 
pi'eciation of^e bw&note, for the 
resolutions upon which .Mr> Horner 
proposed to found his bill. They re< 
lorred to various periods when the 
variations in the exchanges were quite 
as btriking, and when uo sutdi cause 
opuld be protended. They alluded 
forcibly to the olicct wblch a return to 
cash payments must have upon the 
magmtuile of the national debt i how 
iniuriously it must aifoct all debtors, 
while, in a corresponding degree, it 
must buuefit all iTcditora. And tiicy 
wore able to ]>ursundo the bouse and 
the country, that whatever were tlie 
proseut inconveniences they had to 
endure, tltcy wore os nothing eompoi'cd 
to thc^ evils in prospect, if, from any 
hallucination of the political econo¬ 
mists, the resolutions of Mr. Horner 
were agreed to ( and that it was far 
better *' to bear the ills they had, than 
fly to others which they knew not of,” 
Such wore the opinions of Mr. Peel 
in 1811} and such they continued to 
bo (at least there was uo outward or 
visible sign to the. contrary) until 1819, 
when hq was appointed (muirman of a 
eonunittee to investigate and report 
upon the statu of the currency. Ho 
entered upon hjs laborious duties witli 
bis accustomed diligence and energy, 
bringing jdl his financial knowledge 
and experience to boar upon the case 
boforo him; imd it was not long be¬ 
fore his sentiments were changed, and 
he came out of the committee as de¬ 
cidedly favourable to the views and 
opmions of Mr. Horner (whom death 
had prematurely snatch^ from wit- 
sossing this triumph of his labours) as 
ho had been adverse to them, when 
^t . eminent igdlYidmd hiid, with so 
much .keel an.d„«0 

au<;K^, them to th^ jmticq m pi^'llm 
ipenk 
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wucterh. We hmievetb^notiiing'shott 
of ovei^wa^ uonvic^u jtibuld havo 
cou^PI^Qed itim thus, to set hlmseUf at 
LOT thp j^hshshs' 


of bis venerable father, who undoubt¬ 
edly felt it a stunning blow, that on 
such a subject he sboidd meet his most 
formidable antagonist in his son. 

Wo have no timq, even if we had 
any disposition, to say more jit present 
than that the truth may have lam be¬ 
tween them. Kegardiug the currenoy 
as the Ufe-blood of the commenaal sys¬ 
tem, it is only in a healthy state when 
the serum and the crassamentum bear 
to each other a duo proportion. Should 
the former unduly predominate, the 
circulation is languid and devoid of 
nutriment; should the latter, it be- 
ooinos torpid, andbutlittle of heMthy uu- 
triiuentcan be convoyed, [neither case, 
the evil is great i which is the greater 
wo shall not pretend to say. ^ “ Ad hue 
sub judico lis ost.” It remains for the 
financiid authorities eventually to de¬ 
cide whether, in reality, tliC late la- 
inonted statcsuuin did more, by his 
important measures of 1821 and 1844, 
tlian substitute the one evil for the 
other—the evil of a restricted cur¬ 
rency, screwed up to a metalliu stand¬ 
ard, for the evil of an unrestricted 
currency, which, while it injuriously 
affected our exchanges with foreign 
countries, encouraged, in our own, im¬ 
prudent speculation, which resulted in 
crushing ruin to thousands. 

That the late Sir Uobert Peel could 
have ever contcmi^tcd his own per- 
suual gain by hU monetary legislation, 
is a ciUumny too despicable to be no¬ 
ticed. By no one who had ever per- 
8031.111}’ known him could it bo for one 
moment entertmued. Such, midoubt- 
edly, was not his weak point. But 
that he had a most sensitive regard to 
the value of character, is equally un* 
doubted: and that ho prided himself 
upon the measure, which, while it some¬ 
what damaged his consistency, he re¬ 
garded as tlie basis of his reputation 
as a profound and far-seeing finauc^ 
stateeman, there are few who would 
dmiy t and we are not sure that he 
did not cling to it wi& a fondness of 
m^utid par tiidity, which rendered him 
hlmd to its defats, imd iimeusiblo (o 
ha. dangers, 

W .0 are not now disCussUig the menr- 
Bures, but euHbavoiaxag to estimate 
toe ebjuntotor of tois eminent atatea- 
man i iind while, in toe ahantomtibent 
of strong^-esepressed and long peirti- 
aaetouriy toakitained opinions, wn are 
not 4i^K#d to question his amee- 
rhqr't it flio^''toii^ for 
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anv second abandonment of tho new 
ofiiniona which had been built upon 
tho rnias of the old, he has alwiys 
evinced an invincible repuimiauct', 
whii^- no afnenut' of snbsequent oon« 
viction could overcome, lie could 
aflbrd to say he eras wrong, upon any 
given subject, once; but to confer 
that he was wrong bsfee, vrould, he 
might woU suppose, bo destrnckivo of 
his rtmutatiun as a public man. And 
thereto it was, that, once cominiited 
to a metallic standard, he made tho 
whole question to turn upon ** What 
is a pound ?" and in his nml that tho 
fwomissoi^'-notc should bo no counter. 

but, in reality, what it pretended 
to be, neither inuro nor loss tlmn tho 
bond Jtde representattve of so uiui'li 
coined money, and conwrtiblo, at the 
will of the bolder, into cash at the 
Jiank of Kngland, ho did not, patient¬ 
ly and dispussiuinitcly, entertain the 
question as to whether some ditfonait 
arrangement might not be niado, com- 
bining, more edectuaUy, publiu secu¬ 
rity with mercantile accuiumodutiun. 
Certainly to the evils of a restricted 
currency, as he had restricted it, he 
seemwl strangely insou8ible;_nor (»n, in 
(tur opinicni, this insensibility Ix^ fully 
niulei'stoud irrespective altogether of 
a sensitive jealousy for his iinancial 
' fame. 

Let us give the late right honourable 
baronet Ills due. Tann’s and great 
lianking insolvencies have been far 
less frer^uent since the (xusing oLhis 
measure than they used to bo. lint 
whtiiiier this object might not have been 
attained by a different measure, which 
should still leave the cmrcBcy in a 
greater state of (liiiditv to jicnneatu 
tho veins and the arterfus of the com¬ 
mercial Bystem, affording to safe trad¬ 
ing operations a salutary encouriigo- 
mont, without giving rise to rash iqio- 
culatiun, isa problem which Is still un¬ 
solved, and which no one wouUl have 
been better qualified to solve than Sir 
B. Peel himself, had he met state 
of the currenejr in the condition in 
which he found it. 

We now tiome to his eonduet and 
rpoUey upon the quwf^ijn of *♦ Bmaxici- 
patioh.’* Hitiietw be had mmutalnod 
the Protestant eooie Upon some idiew 
of piineiple i bft*,' as wd before no. 
marbed, W» oowtietkma were more 
compkixional than real Hiey hod po 
root in that timrough knoinedige of 
the autiie^t* drufbuUM^ mature, ^whidt 


would have taught him tho real effocta 
of the repoid of tiio.disabling laws, 

I fis auta»oiust!i in the house were acme 
of the aUest men of the dav; and rb 
was bard for him, under such cijrcam* 
stimcos, to nuuntain a strugglo for an 
object tlie attainmoht of vmch was 
every day more end more doubtfol. 
Besides, some of his Wrongest parti¬ 
sans were dropping oft* firom him, and 
of the young men who wore comlug 
into pariiament, a nutfority. ami an in- 
ci'casmg mnjoritv, inclinca to the side 
of Catholic freedom. 

Still, the Protestant was, in England, 
the popular cause. Oanniiiu was his 
rival ill the cabinet. Lord TJvor{iod 
was too cohl and wary to adventure 
upon untried changes. Tlio violence 
of tho Ilcuuifb pjirfy in Irelawl had 
disgusteil their most ardent friends; 
iintl, obviou.dy, tho time wins not yet 
when tlic great cx]tcriment could be 
made, with the predonco which w«.s‘ 
due to his own reputation, safoty to 
the eahinut of which he was a leading 
mcmlwr, or any reasonahlo dognic of 
security for the public tranquiihty, or 
tho well-boii« of tho empire. 

Accord Ing^', when, uimn the polL 
tieal demise of Lorrl jJverpool, and 
tho oxaltaiion of Mr. Oamiing to tho 
prumiership, there was a siiriulhineuaa 
resignation of everj' member of the 
cabinet who biul reristial the Catholic 
chums, the brilliaut orator was left, 
alone to enreunter the hostiUty of ^ his 
former friends, or contend against 
tlmm, as best he might, by new allies 
from the ranks of bis enemies. Sir 
Itubcrt ©iionly rested tho grounds for 
h'is resignation of ofttce upon tho known 
fact, that the Premier would possess 
greatly-increased power of emrying 
jiito ctFect his emancipating policy, fo 
which, directly or indirectly, he would 
be no party. And such was the 
sitioo to which the new heiul or the 
Ciovernment wui exnoscd, whose ner» 
votis irritability but uttle fitted him to 
*nieet, witii a phfogniatie indillereneie, 
what he deeno^ spiteful and ungene¬ 
rous hostility, tiiat hts health n^lly 
gave way, and dosdb surprised hinl 
amidst the ptrt» of oSieei, having 
inaugurated, but Dot accomplii]^, 
changes wlfich were, alt 
b<dd and startUng, what^vew ntij^ h« 
sakl tti* their wisotmt or saf^jr. 

Wo believe the Protestant party* 
who .had p^iseived his accemioq W 
power iriffi 
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as a I’cspito IVom danger; but 
tbw were soon to be undeceived. 

The Duke of Wellington and Sir 
Robert Feel returned to office; and 
returned, as we bclicvo* with a prede¬ 
termination to concede ** the Catholic 
claims." 

The first ominous intimation of this 
was the omission of Lord Rldun’s name 
in the list of cabinet ministers. This 
indicated a foregone eoncluttion. 

h new Parliament had been called 
in 18'2d» which lull parties much sis 
they were before. Wo feeling had 
been evoked^ nor had the attention of 
the country been turned to any pur- 
ticnlar dangers menacing Chnn’h and 
State. The hidden purposes of nu- 
nisters bad not been disclosed, nor 
even the public apprised of tlio mea¬ 
sures which were in progrcM, until it 
was no longer possible to ofler to them 
a tionstilutional resist!) ncc. 

It was upon theSth of March, 1820, 
that Sir Itobcrt fanformed his act of 
self-immolation. 

Upon the measure itself wo shall 
not, of course, enter into any discus¬ 
sion ; neither shall we suffer ourselves 
to si)eculuto uiK>n the motives of the 
hito right honourable baifmet. We are 
satisfied to allow them to have been 
none other than those whicli he pro¬ 
fessed. In our o.stimato of his charac¬ 
ter we aro cmiecrnod only in the 
grounds of those motives and tho 
wisdom and foresight of that measure, 
which has already been attended by 
oonsequenccs for tho most momentous 
of any tihat have over resulted from 
the deliberate councils of the sove¬ 
reign’s nMiponsiblc advisers. Wo arc 
testing his sagacity a statesman, not 
questiouing his morality as an honest 
man. 

In the first place, then, we look in 
vain through Sir Kolicrt’s spooches for 
any defence of tlie imnal code, upon 
grounds of state necessity or political 
pistice. He maintained tuem Wcause 
they yrere iu axis touoe, and btmanse* 
eertain daogers Church were 

iqqirehcndcd frmtitiheir removal; and, 
in proportion aa-his fears on this latter 
point were dkunlshed, so must his 
msposltion have iueroosed to 
"bW them out'for ever," Hod he 
, ^nttiuiaod to believe that the dangers, 
Wh^abme of his frieOds Clearly fore¬ 
saw,^ really impended, no coneurrenco 
^‘chcomstanoes eouhi have tnrlueed a 
r^lute, and honest poUUcian to 


remove the barriers by which they 
might have been withstood. We tbere- 
foro deliberately say, that Sir Robert 
sympathised witli his old opponents in 
tJelieving that* the Ohurch would bo 
sti^ngthened, not weakened, by tho 
admission of Roman Catholics to scats 
in tho legislature, or he would not 
have counselled Uie couces^on of their 
claims. In this we need not suy that 
he was mistaken. 

He aimed at the reputation of tho 
great pacificator of Ireland. lie hoped 
that by flinging his sop to the Irish 
Cerberus, he should 1ml tlio monster 
into a tmnquil slumber, and enter at 
once upon tho Elysian fields of Irisli 
happiness and prosperity. Ilut he was 
deceived. The expected result was not 
produced; and the whet which had 
been given to tho appetite for conces¬ 
sion only sharjicned what it was in¬ 
tended to satisfy; while the minister 
was still farther crippled in his poiver 
to put down disturliance, by tu,c ac¬ 
cession of new allies upon whom tho 
demagogues might count in the Impe¬ 
rial Farliamcnt. Sir llobert Peel did 
not know Pirpery, ctnd dvl not Jiireme 
the effects of the measures upon which 
he fondly Jumped to base his polUiced 
fame. 

He complained of being deserted 
by tho constituencies, who now very ' 
loudly cxclaiinivl ug.aiust him for his 
abmidonment of the Frotestant cause. 
They left him, he said, to fight the 
bat^e alouc, and scut into parliament 
either neutrals or antagonists. This, 
to a certain extent, is true, but not to 
the pnr|>osc. Constituencies will al¬ 
ways bo inert masses, except as they 
arc set into .action by some leading mini!. 
It is tho duty of the far-seeing statesman 
to forewarn them of the breakers a-head; 
and Sir Robert Fool, systematically,, 
and of set purpose, forbore to utter 
such timely warning. Hod he done 
so, for difl^ent, in many places, would 
have been tho results or the election 
in 1820. And had he believed, as 
Fcrcival liolieved, that the. question 
was a vital oue, and that tlio admis¬ 
sion of Romanists within the walls 
of parliament was just the same soit '* 
of treason to tho constitution as the 
^mission of the wooden horse with¬ 
in tho walls of Troy, he would have 
acted as Ferdval would have acted, 
aud denouaoed'the apathy which mode 
-men iudiffcreiit toauch^dangers. More 
o^ciaiiy when the yiadu^ in pm t 
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proceeded from a rclianco npon hbn- 
nelf^x reliaiKio greatly stren^ened 
by recent declarations, after Mr. Can¬ 
ning’s accession to jiower; ami wliich 
caused the Protestants universalir to 
feel that Emancipation was linposstblo 
as long as he was Mthful. 

In all tins wc cannot praise the 
right honourable baronet’s wisdom, 
while wc are fur, indued, from incul¬ 
pating his motives. 

in the second place, ho mistook “ the 
sonnd and fury" of the Romish agito- 
tora for soroetbing far more foriuidablo 
than it really was. He mistook the 
braying of the ass in the lion’s skin for 
the lion. Had ho grappled vigorously 
with such sedition as ho had then to 
deal with in Ireland, he couM, by a 
single wcU-weigbed act of parliament, 
have effectually put it down, and that 
m such a way as to win popularity 
from a majority of tiu! Roman Catho¬ 
lics tbeuvselvcs. Witness what Lord 
Clarendon, acting under a ministry 
sustained by a reformed parliament, 
has done os resjiects repesu agitation. 
It was, therefore, not the jMiwer but 
the inill that was wanting, bir Roliert 
conceived that the time had come, 
when, by a dexterous, or rathor ambi¬ 
dexterous, stroke of policy, a root of 
bitterness might be extracted, which, 
while it continued, must mar good go- 
veriuncnt in Ireland; and ho ventuxxid 
npon his jierilous inciwurc in the confi- 
dent expectation that such wduld bo 
the result. In all this he may have 
been sincere; but was ho wise ? uras 
he even sagacious? Time, which is 
the test of parliamentary mcasur<M, 
has already proved that he was mis- 

taken. , , , 

In the third place, ho dnl not duly 
egtiniatc the effect upon his foirocr 
followers of what was deemed by them 
Ilia treachery and his tergivcmatiou; 
nor the loss which the public sa-J- 
tained in the Ucatruction of his charac¬ 
ter 08 ft puVdic man. In truth, ho was 
haunted all his Ule by a passion lor 
conciliating his enemies, even ^ngh 
to do so ho should disgust and mienato 
his friends. Ho acted through life upw 
the reverse of the maxim, timt a birt 
in the band is worth two m die bush •, 
iind while he vainly emlcavoured to 
wile down the one, no took no care to 
secure tihe other. But, in this case, the 
error was pregnant with consetjucnccs 
which roayfc dcpUircdhyoorhitest mb- 
terity. It destroyed the CoiworvnUve 


pai'ty, made way for the Whigs to oBicr, 
and led to tiio pasRingofthelteibrm Bill, 
by which the balance of Ute constitn- 
lion has been dcstruyei). All tills is 
to lie iucluded in the measure of '20, 
for which Sir Robert Peel was pro- 
perly responsible. He has repeatmly 
said, that, with all these conscquonctis 
fully in view, under the same circum¬ 
stances lu' would act again as he did 
in *29. We would not hear his eno- 
inics say so; but, having said so him¬ 
self, wc must believe him. And whaf 
is the conclusion to wliich wc are coui- 
peUod to come? That wisdom oml 
foresight i-eg'ilatod all Ids proceedings? 
hfo; but that so total an abseneu of 
foresight and wisdom oi'gaes a kind of 
judicial intiituation! 

Wo have read of a noble Roman 
jumping into a gulf to save his coun¬ 
try ; but we aro inforiiKMl that liy this 
solf-Ricrifice his country saved. 
Here is a self-immolation which only 
results in plunging the country into 
tin; most formhlablo dangers. Do wo 
blamo him for this, as though he wore 
criminally i*c8ponsible for conscqueiicifS 
so tremendous? No; but wc cannot 
praise his sagacity, by which they were 
nol. foreseen. 

In the fourth place, ho was unaware, 
or hccillcss, of the progress which tho 
reformed opinions were making in Iws- 
land. That is a subject niton wliich 
wo ciinuot afford to ilwell; but we 
state it as a fact, of which wc have 
iicrfuct conviction, that, for some years 
before ’*29, there wa« a greatawakenmg 
amongst the Irish Roman Catholics; 
o<Iiiciition ha<l bcjguii lo toll tipon the 
mosses; and the gentry, who were dls- 
gnsted both by too vbloncc and the 
ignorance of their priests, wen? rapidly 
mriving at more enlightened con vie- 
tions. itml Sir Robert waited but a 
few years longt?r, wben tho dischwures 
respecting Dens were brought into the 
full light of day, he would have sc^ 
oil who wero worthy amongst Uie 
Roman Catholics emancipating them¬ 
selves, But ao such possibilRy pre^ 
sented itself to his imagiantion.; and 
he proocoded upon the conviction that 
Popery was stereotyped upon uimn, 
onu toat by legislative enactuumt alpoe 
could they o\M\n civil frei^m, 

Tbe.so aro painful details—^wafal 
condo-sions. Would wc eoidd reyerso 
tiieins but wo cannot. 'Hmy will be 
chi^ictcd in history; and oy thorn 
this emiuont polUl^ moatbe^ydged; 
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tbs reader say whether by future 
derations they should be regarded for 
waroing or for example. 

la the fifth place* the couoesslon was 
made just when the demands of the 
a^tators should have been resisted-..^ 
-sraen it was regarded as the triumph of 
turbulence, not a compliance with the 
demands of justice. Bir Robert said 
the time had come when something 
should be done, and that gomething 
should be the removal of the disabling 
laws. The true statesman would have 
seen, in such removal, at such a tune, 
onyl^iTm but a pledge of tranquillity; 
ho wouM have regarded it as a species 
of black mail: and, whatever might be 
his opinion upon the abstract question, 
ho would first, and with a high hand, 
put down the disturbers. Ho would 
have felt th%t he was morally unable to 
emandpate, until he bad proved him¬ 
self able to deal diectivdy with bravado 
and sedition. This did not Sir Ro¬ 
bert Peel. Either he did not know 
how easily the agitators might have 
been put down, or he wished to use 
their turbulence os a cloak for carrying 
out his policy, which could alone be 
done when he had frightened the isle 
from its propriety ” by a most unfound¬ 
ed dread of a ci^ war. In oil this we 
cannot praise him. 

Well, the time speedily came when 
the predictions of the emancipators 
were all falsified ; when pledges were 
broken, when oatlis were disregarded, 
when Churoh Establishment was 
fiercely and virulently assailed. The 
Reform Rill (which, to use tiio bafjpy 
phrase of Dr. O’Sullivan, “was carried 
by the back-water Emancipation") 
had largely increases the Popish and 
democratic iutercst in the House of 
Commons, and tho impolicy of conces- 
non became immediately viwble. The 
disaffected put no Umits to their 
demands, and counted, as a hbst of 
•trench, the feeblen^ of the minister 
by whom they were resisted. Chtmch 
property was (qwSated by legislative 
CHoactment, Amiuruin outrages were 
«g|iravated % ^ tardy-gmtw justice 
yfrhich eneouraged rather than repressed 
Ibeaei^&imentctsofthomove- 
by whk^ life and property were 
;c6ttaeT«» insecure, vrcfe cherished and 
. Caressed.. The countenance of the 6o- 
vmr^enjb was tritbdrawn from the Esta> 
pushed derj^. Tbugiwnt tokiaynooth 
.^krfamyjacreaaed. ’The titles of the 


precedence accorded to them above tho 
peers of the realm. Everything seemed 
to be either done, or doing, to proparo 
the way for the plenary establislunont 
of Po^ry in Ireland; even whilst 
amon^t the Romish b^y there were 
daily manifested symptoms of tho most 
unequivocal nature, demonstrating their 
awakening intelligence, and their dispo¬ 
sition to throw off the trammels of ro- 

K , and assert for themselves the ti- 
/ with which the gospel would make 
them free. And all this to buy off tur¬ 
bulence ! To propitiate agitators whose 
appetite for concession only ** grew hy 
what it fed on”! Was this wise ? Was 
it politic ? Could it have any other 
issue than the strengthening of disaffec¬ 
tion, which would not rest until it hod 
dismembered the empire ? 

The rea<ler will reraomlier that we 
are not now discussing measures—the 
time for that is past. Wc arc endea¬ 
vouring, without partiality or prejudice, 
to estimate tho cliaractcr of an eminent 
Iiolitician, who has been jiermitted, for 

f ood or for evil, to cxemso a great in- 
ucnce over public affairs, and whoso 
authority is still considerable with tho 
lai’ge party by whom he was supported. 
There are tnose who valued tiim for 
the very errors which we have pointed 
out, inasmuch as they alltimdcd to the 
disturbance of c.stabUshments for wliich 
they cntcitained no special favor. There 
are others of a veiy difierent stamp, 
who sufrendered to him their judgment 
with an implicit reliance upon his wis¬ 
dom; and these may, perchance, bo 
inftnoncod by an impartial retrospect 
of his whole career, and a calm consi- 
<ler.ation of tho results of his policy;— 
and bo led, even at the eleventh hour, to 
pause ere they carry it out to its wlmlo 
extent, by concession after concession 
to a blind and improvident democracy, 
who would accomplirii the destmetion 
of constitutional Imrty by a criminal 
abuse of the blessings of freedom. 

But not only did wisdom and policy 
require that this timidity and vacilla* 
tion in the minister should be aban¬ 
doned; his .own exprms pledges and 
promise at the pasring of the j^anci-^ 
patum Bill required wat the bluaten- 
uigs of the agitators should be met 
w& deteratioatioit aad rigour. The 
feUowing eoe Hba coaeluding ws»ds of 
lus speed} On thelHh of Mtfdi; 1839i 

*‘l tnist^ Iqr the means new ptopoteSf 
thsmdrita^amybi hdkdfitte a cohu, 
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tliftt'tliA wntfirs of ittrifo hmv subiitio, fltiil 
tlie ofemonts of discord be stilled ond com • 
liosed (heur). Bui if tlicso expcctat{ 0 ;.s bo 
disappointed; if, unhappily, dvil Hrifc and 
contentions shall still. taka place \ if the 
diffbrences existing between us do not arise 
oat of artificial distinctions and uneqaal 
privileges; but If there be something in the 
character of a Boman Catholic’s religion—for¬ 
sooth, a something not to be contented willi 
a partidpation of equal privileges, or any- 
tldflg short of superiority—still 1 shall b«« 
cotdent to make the trUl. If the battle 
most be ibugbt, if the contest which we 
would now avdd cannot be averted by those 
means, let the worst come to the woret—the 
battle will be fought for other objects, tlie 
contest will take place on other grounds 
(hear). The contest then will bo, not fur 
an equality of dvil rights, but for the intole¬ 
rant religion (hear, hear). I say we can¬ 
not fight the battle to greater advantage (if, 
indeed, those more gloomy predictions shall 
be realised, and if our more favourable hopes 
shall not bo justified by the result), we can 
fight the battle against the predominance of 
an intolerant religion more advantageously 
after tliis measure shall liave passed than we 
could at present. Under these dreumstanecs 
we shall have the sympatiiy of other na¬ 
tions ; we shall, on entering the contest, have 
dissolved the great moral aHinnco that ex¬ 
isted among the Roman Catholics in conse¬ 
quence of those disabilities. We slmll have 
with us those great and illustrious autho¬ 
rities that long supported this measure, and 
which will be transferred to us and ranged 
upon our side. And 1 do not doubt that, in 
that contest, we shall victorious, aided, 
as we shall be, by the unanimous feeling of 
all classes of society in this country, as de- 
mdUstirated in the numerous i^titions pre¬ 
sented to this house, in winch I find the best 
and most real securities for tlie maintenance 
of oar Protestant constitution (hear, hoar), 
aided, as 1 will be, by tlie union of ortho¬ 
doxy and dissent (hear), by the assenting 
voice of Scotland; and, if other aid be ne¬ 
cessary, cheered by tlie ^mpatldcs of every 
free slats, and by tiie wishes and prayers of 
every fhse man, in whatever dime or under 
whatever form of govemmont he may Kvo.” 

Now have any one of these pledges 
been redeemed? Was conciliation^ 
when tried and found wanting, follow¬ 
ed, a» he promised it would, by a policy 
. of coerdon ? Tnrbulence did increase. 
Discontent did become andadous, mid 
assumed an unwonted ferocity. All 
that bad been done seemed to be re- 
garded as an instalment, and tlmt no- 
thing worthy a note d* triumph would 
be accomplmed until the Union was 
rmM^ed. and au Irish pariiamentsea^ 
ea ia CoUega-gcoen.. And yet 


Itobcrt was dtf^ether unmintlful trf 
his p!erl;^*e, and never (moo raised his 
vciieo in parliament to intimate his dis- 
aiijKiintment at those sad resulhi, or 
express his d^rminution to meet With 
a proper spirit the agitation which was 
rending and (xmTnlsiua the empire, 
lie haa pronii^l that au parties would 
merge their differences in parliament, 
and unite for its repreasion. Was that 
so ? He had promised that it should 
be put down with a high hand. Was 
that so ? He had promised that any 
mcflsure which might be necessary for 
that puTjioBe would not only be will- 
mgly conceded at homo, bnt regartl- 
o<l with approbation by synipalhisinB 
Europe. Was that so? Alas 1 no such 
measures were taken; and Europe ro- 

f arded rather witli complacency than 
isllke a procedure on the part of the 
cinancipntcd demagogues which so ma¬ 
terially increased the perils of the em¬ 
pire, Either, then, Sir Ilolicrt was 
wrong in Ids predictions of peace, when 
wiser men clearly foresaw that there 
could be no pence; or he knowingly 
committed himself to plods^s which lie 
was either unable or unwilling to ildfil; 
in which latter case the jdef^es were 
given merely to blind the eyes of those 
whom be deemed shhllow and bigoted 
nntagunists, and in the ennfidont ex- 
pectiitioii that they should be convert¬ 
ed from their errors before he could 
be called upon to redeem them. 

It is rtimarkable that all thoso im¬ 
portant measures, which the late Sir 
Robert Peel at first nssisted, be finally 
was the moans of carrying. It was so 
with the currency question. It was 
so with omaneipition. Tt vras so with 
tlio substitution of Papist for Protes¬ 
tant eorporations in Irewd, It was so 
wilii the corn laws. This hist measure 
is still upon its trial, and should not bo 
biistilyprejud^. But, whiitovcrmay 
be said ol its ellbcts in ejuiapening food, 
no one can doubt that it has, even riU 
toady, greatly re«lnce«1 the InAuenco of 
the territorial aristocracy, and affocted 
the agricultnnd intorest to A degree 
that almost threatens its extinetion. 
Neither can it be denied that the piirty 
which, with so much care and labour, 
had been built up afier the of 

the Reform Bill, was by this act of 
Sir Uoltert suddCTly deoteoyed. 

'Ihe question, then, is, wore the be¬ 
nefits of the repeal of the corn laws an 
clear and indisputable, attd the neces¬ 
sity for pasring the measure At Jj^ 
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time 80 tirgent, it was a matter of 
imperious duty not only to strike a 
blow against tlicagricultural interest, by 
whiel* their prosperity must bo over- 
tli^wn, but to destroy the party on 
whom alone reliance could l^ placed 
for the preservation of our monarchical 
institutions; or, did not tlicmeasure ad¬ 
mit of delay, by which we might have 
been enabled to feel our way in the di¬ 
rection of a removal of restrictions upon 
the import of food; and be gradually let 
in upon reluctant Conservatives, as they 
were able to bear it ? To our minds 
nothing has been said, or pretended, 
which could convince ns that this latter 
alternative was not practicable, and 
that Sir llobcrt, supposing liim to l,e 
sincerely bent upon the one obj«^ 
alone, might not have accomplished it, 
or put it in the way of bring in due 
time accomplished, without that second 
treachery to his party, by whom he had 
been forgiven and again adopted, which 
left them no altexi^tive but ignomi¬ 
nious submission to him as a dictator, 
or his utter rejection as a leader thence¬ 
forth, and for ever. 

Nor are wo sure tliat temper hod 
not something to do with this second 
dereliction of principle, by winch every 
one was taken oy surprise, and his Con¬ 
servative followers dismayed and con¬ 
founded. He luul intenued to steal 
a morrii upon the recusants by such 
stealthyeoncesrions, from time to time, 
to the Koinanists, as might pave the 
way for the eimltation of Topery, and 
render its final establishment plain and 
. And, to a cci-tain extent, he 
succeed^. The education of the 
country had been thrown into their 
hands. The Bill for ragolating chari¬ 
table bequests, and givmg them their 
titles and thrir precedence, had ad¬ 
vance to the yriy verge of recii^i- 
rion as an estabUshment; aud he httle 
th<n]ght t^t the cnlar^ grant to 
Maynooth, which woriobave brought 
tibem withm an easy stage of paying 
ilM Romuh priests out of the treasury, 
would have roused the oommothm it 
did aaum^ Ids followers, or so immi- 
nei^ypmllod hit administration. But 
so it was. The auecre Protestants of 
hht party took the alann. Thrir eyes 
were at onee opened ^ the dangi^ by 
wh^ they were menaoed. Their cqi- 
msUlon wia slarcnoQus and indignant. 
3%^ Preouor persevered. He ovar- 
.. ruled them wiia a high hmid j and, as 
' la ^\oase of Emaoripathmf eoatuig 


off his friends, ho carried hu mcasme 
by the rid of hU enemies. This was 
not to be borne. A large number of 
the best men of his party, feoUng ihem- 
srivos thus driven below the gangway, 
letl him ; and the remainder were 
barely sufficient to furnish a measuring 
cast majority, by which he must live, 
as a minister, from hand to mouth, 
liaiile at any moment to bo outvoted, 
^nd not certain, for a single day, of his 
ministerial existence. 

' It was not until the oppasition of 
these men was settled, and became, to 
use the phrase, chronic, that Sir Ro¬ 
bert Peel declared his conversion to 
the total repeal of the corn laws; there- 
by, whatever might become of himself 
as a minister, rendering it impossible 
for them to form an administration. 
If this rendered his tenure of office 
precarious, be thus rendered thrir as¬ 
pirations after it fruitless, and their 
attainment of it impossible. Ue had 
now undisguiscdly passed over to the 
enemy, and openly declared (a decla¬ 
ration which nc reixjated only a short 
time before his death) that the Roman 
Catholics “ should never find in him 
anything but a friend." 

How far lie was moved by tmnpcr 
(for with all bis blandness he was not 
without aporlion of gall for his friends), 
how far he was influenced by judgment, 
iiithostrangc and startling course which 
he now pursued, we pretend not to say. 
Possibly both were not without their 
effect upon him; and while he felt po 
grief at the punishment thus indicted 
upon those who so keenly and bitterly 
resented his patronage of Popery, ho 
had large and generous views of the 
advonta^ which the repeal of the corn 
laws would confer upon the empire. 
Take it how we may, his conduct was 
passing strange, and may well cause 
the thoughtfiu man to exclaim, with 
rite meditative audior of the Night 
llioughts"— 

*‘Hotr rich, liow poor, how how oogiut, 

How eomplieste, how wonderfhi, It mon.” 

When, therefore, it is raid, that he 
proved his sincerity by the sacrifice of 
bis porty, that averment mask be un¬ 
derstood with certrin limitations. In 
his secret heart he believed that party 
had sacrificed him; and it was mtt, 
in point of diet, un^ he had no party 
to sacrifice, that the step was taken 
which alieoated himfoomhis old friends 
for everp aud that the man tdfom he 
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had donounccd or an nsaasdn in inten¬ 
tion was lauded by him as a friend. 

Sir Robert Peel was, at the passing 
of his bill for the re^l of the i-orn 
Laws, in his fifty-eiglith year. The 
subject was one which had w:j>oatodly 
come imder his consideration, and upon 
which he had expressed very decided 
opinions. 'J'o suppose that, with his 
experience, with his mental industry, 
with his means of information, and 
witli his powers of mind, he should all 
his life have remained in ignomneo of 
the merits of the question, would be to 
exhibit a credulity os strange as his 
change of opinion, when announced, 
was astounding. In March, 183D, ho 
thoB expressed himself I-— 


“ We should view," he says, “ with regret, 
cultivation receding horn the hill-top, wiiich 
it has climbed wuhr the influence of protec¬ 
tion, and from which it surveys with joy tlie 
progress of successful toil. If you convince 
ns that your most sanguine hope would be 
realised 5 that this country would iiccome the 
gru.!! workshop of the world; would blight, 
through the cheapness of food, and the de¬ 
mand for foreign com, the manu&ctnring in¬ 
dustry of every other country; would pre¬ 
sent the dull succession of enormous mana- 
facturing towns, connected by railways in¬ 
tersecting the abandoned tracts, which it 
was no longer profitable to cultivate; wo 
should not forget, amid (dl these presages of 
complete happiness, tliat it has been under 
the influence of protection to agriculture, 
continued for 2U0 pean, that the fen has been 
drained, the wild heath reclaimed, the health 
of a whole people improved, their life pro¬ 
longed,—and ail thl^ not at the expense 
of manufacturing prosperity, but currently 
with its wondoful advancement." 


And again, more strongly still. In 
1841, just previous to the election, 
which, relying on the opinion thus ex¬ 
press^ by the right honourable baro¬ 
net, returned such a triumphant ma¬ 
jority of Conservatives to parliament: 

“ The charge is," he says, “ that I have re¬ 
served to m3r8df such a btitude of Action 
upon all subjects, commercial, political, and 
finimcial, that there is not one upon which I 
ani\iiOt perfectly at liberty to act, according to 
t,»m t couno wlucb I may think conducive to 
the advoncomont of my party interests. 

believe, however, upon tbo whole, that 
my political principles arc pretty well known. 
I thiuk the course I have pursued is tolera¬ 
bly clear. .Then, yon s^, 

tell us your details; take the com-Utwt, I 
rimuld ffltc to know who has stood forward 
mow than I have done, 61 deflmee of the ex- 


iefiwf corn-him. I shonlil like to know 
whctlict any man kxdiing at these dtibaie* 
ran reallp have a doubt that my detire it to 
maintain ajiitt and adri/uate prolvetion to 
the agricultural intereU. Have I not ewt- 
tended fer tliis, wliilo I adnutt«>d, and I al¬ 
ways will admit, Uiat there m^y lo rente 
deittih of the iwescnt law which require al¬ 
teration? 

“ What I say la, that I prefer (he princi¬ 
ple of a graduated duty to a flxctl dutv, and 
that 1 think protection to agriciiUutt) per- 
fectiy consistent witli manufiictnring pros¬ 
perity ; at the same Orae, I will not idml 
mysc'lf irwvocably against any improvement 
tn the detaile of the existing law. You ero 
now about to dissolve porliasnent utmii Use 
cry of cheap breail; you prondso the substi¬ 
tution of a fixed duty for tbo present fim-ln- 
aUng one; my firm beliuf i.s, that a fixed 
doty will give no effectual protiictiou to tiro 
agriculture of Ireland, or of many larts of 
this country’.*’ 

Now, surely, if ever minister come 
into power pledged to any prinrijde. 
Sir Robert Peel assumed ollice, upon 
the defeat of the Whig-Radical minis¬ 
try, pledged to a priiiciido of protec¬ 
tion. If parluunent is to be tuKen ns 
a representation of public opinion, if 
the man who leads a great party in 
parlianteht be the roprescntalivf! of tlm 
ophiiunti upon wliich the individuals of 
that party were elected, a mhiistr*r .so 
pledged (and who would have been dis¬ 
credited^ had he not been so pledged), 
should either have redeemed his jiledgcs 
or resigned his seat; nor could any 
casuistry reconcile a man of high ho¬ 
nour to the odious course of using his 
power for the buiposo of defeating the 
very cause which ho was chosen to 
champion, and promoting the very 
cause which he h^ been accredited to 
defeat. But such was the conduct of 
Sir Robewt Feel. lie became^ again 
the terror of his fnends and the ndnii- 
ration of bis enemies. And his vie- 
tory~.wby it was just such a victory 
as the Duke of VVellington might have 
gaborl at Waterloo, had he, 
some sudden and overpowering cmi. 
viction that Europe would gain more 
from the trium[^ of Bomiparto 
feom the restoration of the j^nrltons, 
deserted liis standard, and carried a 
large portion of his army over wi^ hhn 
to toe enemy. Such a victory yroald 
not have adiled mucit to his laimols. 

To sM' that a Matesmah like Sir 
Boh^ Peel, after a life spent in toe 

S abSc service, tomained on to 'Ms 
Ry-eighth ye«r, ignoraht of 
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nta of the oom-tavr qtmtion, would 
be to diiUtro<lit him altogether ns a 
pubKo man. But that he should have 
accepted influence as the leader of a 
party, whose predominance in the 
House of Commons made him a mU 
nister of the crown, and used that in« 
fluence, upon avy pretext, as a means 
of deetroyix^ that party, was conduct 
which cannot be too strongly repro¬ 
bated by all who respect political 
morality, or, indeed, who have not 
utterly abandoned all just notiems of 
truth and honour. 

Wc do not hero enter upon the 
Question whether the bill for the re¬ 
peal of the corn-laws was right or 
wrong—.whether it was a good mea¬ 
sure or a bad one. We are dealing 
with the character, not with the acts, 
of this distinguished man; and we do 
say deliberately, that for his ^relic¬ 
tion of principle on this occasion, he 
deservedly forfeited public confidence; 
tiiat his old feiends never could trust 
Itim more; and that, notwithstanding 
tbc advantages of his accession to 
his now associates, their gratification 
at his conduct was mingled with any¬ 
thing but inspect for himself. 

But, aupposiug his conviction to have 
bemi mnocre, that such a measure was 
absolutely necessary, what should ho 
have done ? He should have resigned 
his seat, abandoned office, and given 
the country an op^rtunity of pro- 
nonneing upon it. Ho should have re- 
spected other men’s opinion, by whom 
he had boon elevated to power. In 
acting as he did, ho did that which he 
was not accredited to do. He belied 
former conviotiems, betrayed those who 
had impUettiy confided in him, stifled 
public semtiment of all those con- 
stituegi^les who had sent into parlia¬ 
ment reprosoutatives pledged to pro¬ 
tection, but who, under we influence 
ef the right honourable baronet, had 
att dianged their minds. And it wast 
Bur^« no meure than I'ctutonable# tisat 
tbrae oonatituepflfes shonldagaiu, upon 
80 vital ft oue^ou, hftvs bf» an op* 
portiuiity g^veh chi^ of prenouneing 
t^n the measures whiiA wsts about to 
be passed into'« law Iw mapy whose 
only title to ft teat in thoHousbof Com* 
mopa was had pledged them¬ 
selves it) Sir Itob^ tiionld 

lubto SMsied as he did when about to 
pass the Emaneipstion Bill. Be re- 
signod his seat iot Oaferd iqpon the 
ftftpress ^rouitd timt ho m 
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in reality represented the sentiments 
of his constituents, lint upon this 
subject, also, he had changed hie mind. 
He had now become convinced that it 
was bis duty as a representative to act 
upon one set of opinions, although he 
had been chosen for another ; thus 
making treachery to the body by whom 
he was elected the means of accom¬ 
plishing the more extentive treachery 
to the great party by whom he had been 
blindly and fondly trusted, and whom, 
in an evil hour for his own fame, he 
abandoned. 

Tn his liUest speech he prided him¬ 
self upon the removal of religious dis- 
tinctions, and asserted that no man's 
profession of faith was any longer a 
bar to his promotion in Ireland. Was 
that true ? Could ho have been blind 
to the fact, that the profession of the 
Komish religion has been mode, exteris 
impatihua, a ground for promotion? 
"W 0 do not, as wo would not be thought 
invidious, mention names; but the 
man must be blind to the recent his¬ 
tory of this country who could not 
refer to many instances in which me¬ 
rits the most transcendont have been set 
aside because the possessor was a Pro¬ 
testant, and deficiencies the most con¬ 
siderable overlooked, because the can- 
ditUte for office was a Romanist. Was 
this as it should bo ? 

Of the measures which prostrated 
the landed interest in Ireland, he was 
the cause, while he eagerly and efiec- 
tively aided and abetted ministers in 
the enactment of the iniquitous poor- 
law ; a law amounting* m many in¬ 
stances, to confiscation of the littlo 
property which ntinaincd, when the 
new corn-Iaw had blasted their agri¬ 
cultural prosperity. Why? Notwat 
he would have been wantonly or wick¬ 
edly unjust; but, that he contemplated 
a new order of things, in which Romish 
should supersede Protestantproprictor* 
ship, and an obstacle be thus removed 
to the full and speedy realiaation of 
hie fondest hope, that the Romish 
should be the established religion in 
Irolaad. 

Nor has Ire ever seemed at all sensL. 
ble oS the cruel injustice of measures 
which have overmen the wretched 
Irish proprietors with such a sudden 
destruction. The oom-law, whidi 
reduced the value of land, was aggra- 
vati^ 1^ the poor4aw, which ma<re the 
paupers of Ireland with the 

proiHtetor hi the i^ue of hk pro- 
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pertjr, in many cases eating up all that 
remaineili and leaving the \m!tched 
nominal possessor to banknijitcy and 
ruin. Surely, their destructiuu, its a 
class, must hitve been clearly niedilat(Hl 
by one who cither actively promoted, 
or looked with a tranquil oyo on such 
things. 

Too Irish landlords may have been 
improvident themselves, or inherited 
the eonscquences ot‘ dieir fathers' im. 
providence; but that surely was no 
reason for suddenly coming u|ion thorn 
with tneasun’s of extra-penal seveiltyj 
and not content with leaving them to 
the liabilities of their own proper 
embarrassments, aggravating them by 
enactments, by which thoy^ were more 
than doubled, while their means of 
meeting thorn were all but paralyzed. 

Wu do not say that good may not 
arise out of this evil; but we do say 
that it could not have been couute> 
nanced by any one who did not contem¬ 
plate ulterior ends, and_ regard the ex¬ 
tinction of Irish proprietorshij), as it 
then stood, as a means of facilitating 
good government in Ireland. 

But what is to be said tl>r Sir Ro¬ 
bert Peel’s heedlossnoss of, or irnUOc- 


the full beneiits of tokoration for them- 
stives at bis bamh), denied it to others. 
But that wortlwus uot spoken. Ilis sym- 

K ithies were not with tlie |H>rsBCuted. 

0 strung emotions were stirred vrUbui 
him at recitals which loiaht be hilly 
verified by his own Irish law olhcttra, 
and which would liave moved a heart 
of stone. Kot that he was without 
feeling ; but tliat lus ibdiugs were ia 
abeyance to his poUtioa. The estahliah- 
ment of Popeiy was the great end siJt 
which ho aimed; and the worse thus 
^inquisitorial persecution of Protestant¬ 
ism was, thoretbre, to Iw connived at, 
because a iwliomcntary oxptMure of 
it might iKissibly interivre with this 
darling object. 

Wu say, delil>crat<‘ly, that upon this 
subject Au. our Protestant members are 
to blame. Hod the case Wen reversed, 
aud bad X'rotestants, under the souie 
circumstances, persecuted those of 
their communion who desired to em¬ 
brace die Romish religion, ilte empiro 
would ring with parliamentary donuo- 
ciations; the tiovernmont would be 
conqielled to take some strong mea¬ 
sures to protect the aggrieved; and 
the freedom of conscience which the 


rcuco to, the cases of tho persecuted 
Protestant converts ? Those poor men 
have 1)cen, and are at this moment, 
undergoing a most savage and unre. 
lenting persecution, in Galway, in Ros- 
roinmnn, in Clan*, at Dingle, at Bere- 
havcii, ami in many other places, where 
they arc stoned, hooted, insulted,pro¬ 
scribed; where combinations have b^n 
formed against selling to or buying 
fixim them; whero their lives are in 
jeopardy every hour, and where no¬ 
thing but the most heroic devotion to 
their sacred duties could enable their 
venerable pastors to keep their {losts, 
whose lives may be said to_ bo a conti¬ 
nued martyrdom. Of those facts no sane 
aid well-informed man can entertain 
a doubt, even if recent trials had not 
rendered them matters of public noto¬ 
riety, and given them an imperishable 
record in the conviction and punish¬ 
ment of some of the offenders. One 
word from Sir Robert Peel in Parlia¬ 
ment would have drawn the attention 
of the Government and of the empire 
to the miscreants, who, having received 


]M!rst>eaU>rs claimed fur themselvea 
thby would be compelleti to pennit to 
others. And for such an exercise of 
their parliamentary privilege wc would 
honour the Koninn Catholic members. 
But we confess that we fwl hontbled 
to the ground, that as yet, in the 
House of Commons, the jioor, perse¬ 
cuted, Protestant converts have had 
no one to make their case fully known*, 
no one to dciiounGO the demons by 
whom tiiey liave been, in many in- 
stances, waylaid and murdered; no 
one to ex{K)so the pcijortes by which 
miscreants, in human form, have sought 
to take away their lives; no one to ex¬ 
hibit, in words of truth and soberness, 
tho {Kipuiar oullawiy by which they 
have been proscribed; no one to make 
known, in hi^ quarter the starva¬ 
tion and misery to which they have 
been subjected for their odhereiiee to 
convictions grounded upon the Wofd 
of God, itod the temptattons by whidi 
they have been aswdied, if they would 
only forsake tho Gospel. " How long^ 
O Lord! holy and just, how long?'’* 


* WTiile we write, tiie packet brings ns news tint Lord Bwten Iws bftUgbt tbe surest, 
before the House of Lords. Ibe blarqots of lAuudowne in reply to. the tmeoainvarted state- 
meat of Protestant peneettiion, says ht substance, "£kfmil’«ia i%ht. What basltois Ited 
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Nor can wo separate this in<liflbrcncc 
from the upon nmttei's of re- 

ligtous principle infused into the House 
of Coiniiious by Sir Uohert Peel. Tn 
this particular, the late righthonourable 
baronet was strangely inconsistent with 
hinnclf. Ho would, perhaps, if pro¬ 
perly solicited, have put his haiuls deep 
into his pockets, and contributed large¬ 
ly to the relief of these persecuted men, 
while he would shrink from giving ut¬ 
terance to a word in the house by which 
public sympathy might be enlisted in 
their favour. The truth is, he was ns • 
liberal of his money as he was jealous 
of his fame, which no felt to be bound 
up with his Irish policy ; and he could 
not idTord to make acknowledgments by 
which that policy might be discreditwl. 

The following estimate of his cha¬ 
racter, by the late member for New¬ 
castle, Mr. Colquhpun, is so inst and 
vivid, that wo cannot withhold it from 
our readers. It expresses all that we 
feel ourselves far better than we could 
do, and is, morcov(;r, the proilucUon 
of one wlio was long a nightly observer 
of his senatorial labours. 

** Wo esUmato higlily the onicial abilities 
of Sir Kobert Peel. Wo value hiS exjw- 
rieiiceandliis lUtministrativu skill,—^irc regnal 
his tttct in itfrairs and in debate os eminent. 
Few are abler rcosonors; none inaimgo n 
popular assembly with a more skilful hand. 
Ho would have mode tlie most eminent and 
sagacious of lawyers. As a pleader, ho 
would liave commanded the jury and govern¬ 
ed the bench. As a judge, his arguments 
would have been trinmplmnt and his judg¬ 
ments incontrovertible. The eminence of 
tlic first liord Mansfield would have been 
revived in Sir Kobert Peel. But qnalitica 
attached to Murray, which also belong to Sir 
Robert Peel, and the same moral weakness 
which obscured the fame of the great law¬ 
yer, and made him in parliament a timid 
debater and an unsafe counsel, attach to Uio 
premier. In both, the qualities of the reason 
wore such os to constitute a great man. Hie 
qualities of the heart lower them to the 
stature of InfiTior minds. The penv'ption, 
the dear judgment, (he absence of passion, 
the tenacious memrry, give to thorn a fore¬ 
thought and a lengUi. of combination wliich 
fbm th« sagacity of the statesman. In 
both, the wont of nerve, of seif-rdianec, of 


moral resolution, .so damp their mind as to 
make it fall before the il'ilt erics of opjHineuts 
or tlicir throats. One glance of Mr. 
eye, one wave of liis triumphant arm, one 
thiiiidor from bis ebniuent voire, .and Murray 
fied, daunted. Had lie been prime minister, 
there is no concession ho would not have 
made to avoid tliu clatter of that vehement 
squadron and tlic tlmndering charge of tlie 
terrific cornet. Sir Hubert Peel, to avoid 
like assaults, makes tiic Hneriflees wliicli 
Murray would not liave scrupIciL Tlio 
portraits of Ixird Mansfield reveal his charac¬ 
ter. Any one may read on the floor of the 
llunso of Comiuuns, still more than in the 
print-shop, the living ^lortrait of the premier. 
The glance, sidelong, with which ho enters 
the house, the look askance at his opponents, 
tlie anxious eye witli whicli, on rising, he 
regards them ; ttio shrinkmg back when a 
murmur from the opposite benches reaches 
ills ear; the stealing adroitly into a new 
topic wlicn lie finds one uiqialatPablo; tiio 
abandonment of opinion or associate wlien lie 
perceives them to be obnoxious; the skill 
Avitli wliicii belays out ids argument to catcli 
a cheer, the .satisfaction witli which lie i-c- 
ecives it—above all from liis opponents; 
these signs mark tlio adroitness ef the de¬ 
bater, and the infirmity of the statesiiinii. 
When, after such an appearance, he resumes 
his seat,Hinid the cheers of lii.s opjioiiciits and 
tiic silence of liis friends, you have revealed 
to you his character and Lis |>oiicy. His 
character is to dread attack, and to make 
any compromise in order to avoid it: his 
policy is to sIia|io ids views occonling to tiic 
opinion of those wlio are must likely to 
tliwart him. The efTcct of such a character 
is to make him adopt the opinions of otiicrs, 
and to borrow tlicm from thoso who arc 
most opiioscd to him. 

“ In a country like ours, and in tlie days 
upon which we have fallen, such a character 
placed in authority has an immense elTuct. 
Where puUie opinion governs, the Important 
matter is to inilucuco it. A man, tiiercforo, 
of inflexible resolution and tenocions will, 
wiU always ieavo a strong mark on tlic 
opinions of Ids day. Ills impetuous force 
will sweep before it the. disjointed materials 
of public sentiment, and leave in tlie dwp 
chuunol which it graves the marks of its 
irresistibio course. If he is the advocate of 
falsehood, lio will make many faisclioods 
current. If ho is tim champion of trutli, ho 
will bo paramount, and long after bis day 
dcliates and the press will ting^ with ids 
words. These will form the opinion of thou¬ 
sands. A man of the character of Lord 


to make converts?" Wo tni^ that this will tell as it aliould upon the countrv. Wo 
if it do not, wo have vmy littio hcritation in saying that England’s doom fa sealed. 
Snob Kdcxpi^ion, firom a minfater of the Crown, on such an occ.osioii, argues something fa> 
worse than tofidcHty. If he bo not an utter uniielicvcr, it can minister to him but little comfort 
‘ tn his deafb-bc^ that he tiius emndvod at the blood of the martyrs. 
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MansfleM loaves tratvs no Lss m1irko4, Imt 
iu a (iifTorent direction. If he is on the side 
of falsehood, ho adopts populir faDarh.s. 
ddends them with skill, and rclii'.pnsiics 
them when overcome by hLs opjvonents. If 
lie is on the aide of truth, his intlucjice is 
stronger, but all the more mischievous, lio 
espouses truth from conviction, his reason 
being clear. Ho abandons It on pressun', his 
courage, being weak. He will ,;i'i)eral1y bo 
right ill the ontset, .md ho will inaiiitain 
what la true; he will alnays be wrong In the 
raid, and will bo sure to ab.-iiiilon tho truth ; 
bnt before he abandons his cause, tic Mill 
betray it: and he will be the wnnst of trai¬ 
tors, because he will betray while Iio holds 
the position of a friend. His iiioilo of be¬ 
traying will bo this: iU truth in (lolitics is 
goneridly mingled with error, .'iriil the side 
which espouse-s the true dejVndi also what is 
erroneous, such u p:irty has to encounter 
assaults uiion its political creed, which iiro 
alivays vigorous .md often just. As they 
inaiiitaiii their views witli prejudice, and n*- 
ganl all attack u{Hm them with iudignation, 
tlicir creed is a lictorogcncous uia.ss, and they 
arc conservative of errors as well ;w of 
truth.s. At tliis juneluroa man of Waiis- 
tleld's cliaracter wcupyhig the position of 
tlicir li iuler, will he tlie vigoiuira chaniiiion 
of tlicir prejudices, tenacious of all, and op¬ 
posed to cliaiigc. Hut when the tide rises, 
and public ojiinioii tiini.s again.vt thorn, and 
prejudice becomes iiiibsiable, and the vuliicr* 
able iiart of the system must fall, such a 
leader passes, by a natural transition, from 
olwtinato prejudice to a general .iiirrcndor. 
He is now ready to give up everi thing—tho 
true as well as the false—for as no principle 
giihlos his judgnieiil, and ho listens C'ui- 
stantly to feJir, Ji<- is prepared for any coin- 
pmmlse, so that lie may avoid a eouilict. 
Having maiiitainod ins system boe.aiise it 
was popular, ho deserts it as soon os it l>e- 
comes obnoxious; ami instead of expunging 
fnun it what is wmthless, and retaiiung what 
is good, he rises the beaten chamiiion of pre¬ 
judice, to surrendov everytlilng. eveii truth, to 
its ciiciiiics. As ins practice is to inaliit*iin 
wh-it he has as long us he can, bo juilgcs 
by the amount of pressure as to when and 
what he surrenders. He prepares himself 
for tho result by refusing to discuss any quosr- 
tioii upon its principles, ami argues always 
upon what is temporary and .iwidentaL 
Whenever ho can ho reserves his opinion, 
where ho cannot he makes it obscure. You 
will never find him’on lines where ho plants 
Kis starslard. He will always have groiiml 
on wliich ho can fall back, and nothing will 
be certain except his retreat Ho will never 
leave any feeling of dcsiwir to his op}»ncnt^ 
or of confidence to hw fi u mls. 'I'he one will 
always lo<* to him with hoiw, and the other 
witli anxBity; the one always cxpj'cting that 
be will surrender, and tho other tliat ha wid 
dsaert. Tho effect of this in a discussion of 
priiidplo is transparent. The princiidcs of 
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whicli be is the advocate, being hoitl back 
and thrown Into tho sluulo, first dwindle ami 
then die. Tlio principles of which he is the 
opijonont, watered by hope ami invigerati^ 
by siuwss, will become ramiiaut and grow. 
Tho cause tliorcibre which lio resists is imro 
to trium[ih, and that of whicli he is tlie 
champion to dissoliT. His infiuenee will be 
felt tlirougboiit his own parly, which per- 
cviring his aliiUiic.i will assoino that Ids 
IHilivy is foimdcA on reason, and unwilling to 
lit tribute bis acts to bis fears, will refer them 
to his forethought. They will stipposp that 
he foresees dilHcultles whicli escape them, 
and they will join him in altandoning pool' 
tiow, which are only indefensible Ixvansc not 
defended, mid only weak U'Ciiiisn deseitcd. 
HU course will in fact Im the rcverwi of timt 
of the great warrior, Tho une driven into a 
jieniiisiila, witli Europe Uanded agaimit' hint, 
coiisclonsof his resources and vmii>lciit in his 
cause, chuu.sc.s his position wtili the 01 % uf 
genius, siiptsirt-s it willi thu consliiiicy of 
oiiiiMge, gathers Eiiii>{ie to (ho nscue, and 
the world is friiHl. The. ollur, with truth on 
his hide, bnt ftar in iiis heart, liU hands 
tiilci] with weaiHiii.s of strength, his loins 
shaking with alarm, drt'sds the .attack before 
it reaches him, and looks rouiul for retreat; 
blow.s It]) cntrenchnu.nts which are impn<gTia« 
ble, uiidennhn’S wli.it Is strong, damps liU 
friends by bis cowardice, inspirits his enomics, 
and fiiiafly surrenders bulwarks which would 
have stood the slnak of foes, bad they fimml 
a friend with tho heart to lovo or tlic nerve 
to defund tliem.” 

Ifp wa.s, iinlwl, too indiirorent to 
tho llelings ami remonstranfies of hia 
frietuls, niid too s(>n.sitive to tho re¬ 
proaches of his emuiiics. ,Souic nicii 
wear their honour (Canning, for in¬ 
stance), but he wore /tu consvkrtce, ou 
his sleeve, for daws to peek at. Ills 
political morality was but tkin-deep 
and complexional. It received and lUu 
not give Its tone to surrounding things, 
fluctuated with every variation in tho 
temperature of tho house, and was hot 
or cold “lecortliiig to the inllucncc* 
around him. 

And yet it was not without a pw- 
pose and a prineijile that he acted^ 
even when his I'onduct seemed most 
strange and iocoosistent. When tho 
great breach was made in tho Consti¬ 
tution in '20, he long hoptxl ogainst 
hope that tho propheraes of the eman¬ 
cipationists would bo fulfilled, that 
party iliflcrences, arising out of nsfi- 

f ious feelings, would cesse, and that 
ulcyon days were in jproi^ieet for Ire¬ 
land. But when be occame pcrfiMtly 
convinced that no siieh results were ho 
be looked £»-, and that the measure 
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WM ho could roc nothin.*? 

but the destruction of the f3htji’<*h, and 
the exaltation of Po^jery, in tho dis¬ 
tance; and Ills course was at once 
shaped, not for the preservation of the 
Olio or tho repression of the other, but 
sa^ a gradual preparation of circnm< 
stances as that tne rise of tho one might 
not be too violent, whilst the fall of 
other would be gentle and easy. 

If tbe Church was to be defended. It 
was not booiase it upheld tbe tmth, 
but because it really was not so rich as 
waa pretended.; that but little could 
be gained by its spoliation, while a 
grosit idtock woald he given to public 
opidton. But those who would uphold 
it .in its integrity, and vindicate it from 
the assaults of the Romanists, bad tlteir 
merits imputed to them as faults, and 
were amongst the very lost to whom 
any counteuanco would be given during 
his administration. 

So it wiis, also, with resf)ect to the 
Reform BiU. He thought he saw, in 
that measure, a principle triumphant, 
which must ultimately overturn the 
monarchy, and render it absolutely 
necessary that our institutions must 
henceforth bo new modelled, and 
founded upon a democratic basis. 
This at once led him to believe tlint 
it would be idb any longer to con¬ 
tend for the existence of a territorial 
aristocracy; and, that point being unco 
settled, that it would be wicked to 
struggle any longer fur the mainte¬ 
nance of the com-laws. Tbe Irisli 
corporations were surrendered to tho 
Romanists, not because they could not 
have been effectually maintained by a 
minister who sboulu <* screw his cou¬ 
lee to the stiekinc-place," but because 
Sir Rpbert Peel deoincd it useless any 
longer-to maintain them. 

' d^Qs it was that there was a princi¬ 
ple even in tbe most apparently un- 
principled part of his policy. Altorefl 
cireumstanoes gave rise to altered 
viQwa, and m^e tbe altered man. 
When he said that Ifolrntd was his dif- 
ffculty, bQ was not undersUKxl. lie 
. wonlq, be could, have found no difficulty 
. in piutfdng down disaffection. By one 
‘ v^CKTOua measure, in which he would 
ha^ bten supported by the best of ail 
p^ea^ he )i^ht have made sedition 
l%a d^culty was in taking 
' a^ mee^tre whi<di nnsht bo obstruc- 
'i&f$ tha-gi^ end vmich he bad in 
’hhibh he dfiomed that all 
establiriiment 
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of Popery, and the Siibstitution of a 
Itoinauist. instead of a Prote.sta!it as¬ 
cendancy in Irohmd. 

Such we conceive to be the rationale 
of the late rmht hon. baitinet’s policy, 
lie imagined niinself amongst breakers 
against which he could not safely make 
head, and he doubled and twisted in tho 
only way in which he deemed it wise 
to proceed, or even possible, to avoid 
certain danger. Ho saw an inevitable 
tendency downward, and hia measures 
were all calculated, to the best of his 
judgment, to retard its rapidity and 
break the fall. 

Had he been a man of nerve—had 
his mental and his moral temperament 
liccn such as, when tlic lloodgatcs were 
up, would have fitted him to contend 
with tliu terrible element which potia^d 
in upon him with such sudden viuluiu;o 
—he might Live accomplished groat 
things. Tho ndly which, under his 
guidance, his party had i>i.adc after tliu 
reverses of the Reform Bill, clearly 
showcfl what might have been done, 
hiul that party hml a leader who was 
not hasty in teking augury from his 
tears. Had he relied upon them as 
they relied upon him, there were no 
diOicultius which ho might not have 
coiuptered; and it is our belief that, 
bad he shown an intrepid front, lie 
would have found it*oa.sIer to niiso pub¬ 
lic sentiment to a height which would 
have sustained our monarchical insti¬ 
tutions in all thoir constitutiimal vi¬ 
gour, than be did find it to let them 
down to a ropiihlican level, from the 
forgone conclusion that, sooner or 
later, they must be swept away. 

It was said, with truth, of Pitt, that 
he was “ tlio pilot that weathered tho 
storm.” No man, than he, could have 
more disliked the haKanls and the mi¬ 
series of war. Ilis great aim, when ho 
entered offia*, was, to keep England 
at peace, and to extri(aUe her, if pos¬ 
sible, from her financial dUBculdcs. 
Ho was long reluctant to act upon the 
views of Bvu'kc, who discerned the 
signs of the coming tom|>est when few 
otheiTs could see any symptoms of dan¬ 
ger. But when he was oncx? convinced 
that in peace there was no safety, and 
that our most sacred institutions were 
in imminent peril, bo laid aside, for a 
season, his most cherished predilec¬ 
tions, looked the dangers full in the 
face, and braced himself for the duties 
of a war uiinister with a courage as 
high as the cause was good, and per- 
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eevcml in tlic contest, “pc^ ikmna,* 
per CffiJes,** with a cqjntitancy as 
as the blessings were iik.‘ip})ro(.'iiible 
which were to bo tlufotidea. Ail luero 
cbeese-parmgs in Inianre bo gnve to 
the wttiils wlictt the quoMtunt 
what prksj wvmhi uot Enjibiml pay tbr 
the preservatii^ii of her lilwraos / And 
his iKonio will, by all true lovors of 
their country, be htdd in [tev|)ctuul 
honour, jw tlw man whose truiupi*t' 
tuned elotpionce aruuMul a nation U> 
tiko kuost ituruic elTurts of self-defeikue, 
and inspired them with a wiliiikgnoss 
to iikuku thtk oikorikums sacrithu^ by 
which aioni! the okkeiiky with whom 
they had to (untckid could be cfleC' 
tuallv n>sistfd. 

Ad this lofty conmgti was, in Sir 
Kobert Put'), a-wanting. If the one was 
“ the pihkt that wcitthored the stornk," 
the ottu'r was “niinis pruccllku timi- 
dns;" and whilst the boldnei^ of the 
foriner, liy (‘.onfroiktikkg, ovorcaiiuk the 
kkkost forinidiiikle (inngers, tiiu .shrinh- 
ingtinildlty of the latter, by eschewikkg, 
hiis only ri'inlered c*ouiparativ«>ly lesser 
dangers ukore invetek'at«*, uiktil they 
<*juk now, by s<’iiree!y any abilitv, Ih 3 
averted. 'I'ln*) have l>eeoikt« almost 
chronic ikk okkv constitutional system. 

Put was he not a givat inaki? If 
the qneslioki he, was he fit to ]ca<l a 
a great party ? we have no hesita. 
tiokk ikk saylikg, he was not. He was 
cssciktially a .sktbaltcrn, and lost hia 
head tojin too liigh akk elevation, A 
givikt kkkuik miknt iikspire ikis ibllow. 
CTS with conlideikee. lie oikly nkiuic 
those nearest to him fce.l that he 
%vas unfkt to dual with critical eirker- 
gcmcic.s, and tho.se at a di.staiice to feel 
tliat they were betravk'd. Ho brf)ko 
kkj), and scattcreil to the winds, tlio 
ikkiKSt jkowerfikl party KiigL'ind evkir 
S.IW, and that at ;k. tiukc when sueli a 
pai'ty snennal itiktispi‘tk.sable fk>r tin* pre- 
Bervjition of the empire. And thi.s he 
did kkjkon griHuiiIs by whieh no man 
could be sutisfkokl, which surprisoki hia 
enemies ainikist as much as they 

S ieved ills frienkls. With such a par- 
.mentary army as Iko hsul at his 
command, bamllcd projajrly and ma¬ 
naged wisely, he ukigbt have tpkeUed all 
domestic faction, and bkule defiance to 
the hostility of the world. 

In the sense mentioned, therefore, 
it is our opinion that be was not a 
great man. But he must not be con¬ 
founded with little men. If be was a 
subaltqm, os we have stated, he was 
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the ablest of suhaUmk^. Under * 
chief, like eithercf the Pitts, he would 
have been invaluable. His mlroitimss 
iikikl dexterity in the inanageinciit of 
kielails went Ronsiukvnmto, amt he pea- 
M-ssed great skill as a finAnder j atUhsl 
to which, he wa.s always rckady and 
well-informed upon every subject eon- 
nok-tetl with the dcpak-tnient over which 
hi! piMsiileil. It might bo truly tiaul 
of htiki that he would Im deemed ’•* con- 
wkksu okkknikjiu digikiis iokimrio nisi 
iinnerasset.” 

But tfikl he leave behind him ue m-wat 
ini>asurcs, us ttvideuees of his amlity 
and munmuonts of his fame ? Ua tliiU 
His mvisol, amendment, mid cond^- 
a)ik>n ot the criminal law is a great 
Ikcam to his cvnutry, lie found our 
erkiikimk.1 eiale a mass of contradiction 
lUkil eoufusukik, and, like the mic of 
Draif), written in blood; and he lie- 
voti^kl daysiUid nights of iutenfielstbk.mr 
ti» tike Tvdkii-liokk of it to its preseiit 
('■•rm ; elWifving it:, oiuwdinents, sikki- 
plifyiikg i(.s forms, and mitigating its 
hcvkO'ity, until it is kui longer a disgrace 
to social imin, but may vie, iu hn. 
inanity and nerspicuims simplicity, with 
the most kmligbteneki eodia of criininat 
Jnrisprkidence that bavtk ever ujikKared 
m tb<i world. Fur this he sltotiid ever 
be ip-atofuliy reinemliered. 

Ij poll tlkc merit of his great cnrrency 
ikw<a.sui\k, as we before stated, we do 
not ]»rnnoui]co. It has not hs }'e.t, in 
our Juilgiikutkt, lieen HulfkCutiktiy tusteii. 
There is tko lioubt tlmt by it he bo. 
('(kino thk' ikioi of the ehruseocracy. 
No sooner wei-e its eni-cls felt than all 
till' worshippers of mtiuimon fell (iivwii 
before him. His merits in staying 
public en-klit, and putting uionetaiy 
iraiis.ii:tions upon what lie dc^Mued 
A .solid fuMiidatiun, were so great as to 
(a'lse :i forgk'rrnltiess of his errors atul 
hi.s Hlkort-coiiiing.s in inaitcrs far more 
important. It is true he donblc- 
riveted the chains of the, debtor j but 
that was no reason why he should uot 
finil favour in the eyes of the creditor, 
who, for thstt, forgave him all his teiS 
giversations, and to whom his p^ 
jiopery and his anti-(.'i>rn.law poli*^' 
were bat as dust in tlm balance whim, 
weighed against his transcendent mo- ' 
rits in m«£uig the famnd a veHtable 
pound, and enablij:^ the Sbyiocfcs of 
the dav to claim much more than tliat; 
for wluch they bod bargained. 

Nor do we preeume to vay, 
hitJiorto the good of Us 
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mcasa^ hois not ‘prcJouinintcd over 
’ the evil} '^r even it vos not, wbuti 
it pami^, the best thing that could have 
be^ done. ' Hie evil which ho had to 
remedy was, a currency running wildly 
-toward the extreme of depreciation; 
aad be put upon it an Egyptian curb 
whicl^ at alt eveuts, restrained its 
headlong'course, so that one evil, that 
of a drcnlation in excess, was avoid, 
ed. Whether something mi^it not 
have been concurrently done to pre¬ 
vent the other evil, that of a cireulation 
in deficiency, we omit, for the present, 
to inqidi'o. ' But subsequent experi¬ 
ence enables us to state positively, 
that against that evil Sir Itobcrt was 
not equally on his guard; and future 
cxpenenco will, wo trust, unable somo 
equ^ly able man to romedy the debet 
by somo arrangements wiiich, wliile 
they case, shall not injuriously relax, 
our monetary regulations, but give to 
the ouiTehcy a kind of elastic accom¬ 
modation to our growing trading 
and morcantile roq^uirements. 

Ot the private cliaraetur of this emi¬ 
nent niM there is, there could be, but 
one opinion. Tt was, in the highest, 
degree, excclleut. He was the light 
and the joy of the domestic circle; and 
hi6 diaritius found their stealthy way to 
many an abodo of suiferlng and of an- 
- wish* whore the ai’tint lay upon the 
TOd of sickness, heart-broken and des¬ 
titute j or, more pidiappy still, with a 
fiuuUy around hiih pimng for food. 


Often lufe'thc man of lefteivs, whoso 
pen hail been dipped in gall against 
nim, found in him, when overtaken’by 
want and woe, a munificent benc&c- 
tor. Nor were these deeds of merCy 
few and far between. It is our belief 
that an appeul to his compassion, 
whether by friend or enemy, never was 
made in vain; that neither his car nor 
his purse were over closed to the tale 
of calamity, from whomsoevor it pro¬ 
ceeded; and that he was as simple and 
unostentatious in tho mode, as ho was 
liberal in tho measure of his princely 
charities. Doubtless idl those works 
of love returned largely into his own 
bosom; and when ho suHercd most 
keenly under what ho deemed the de¬ 
traction and malignity of party hate, 
** sweet must liave been tm- odour of 
their memory, Jind pliiosant tho balm 
of their consolation." 

Wo now take our leave of him. As 
a public man, a scn.so of duty has com¬ 
pelled us to deal with him with a pain¬ 
ful fidelity. li* wc have nothing ex- 
tenmatud his defects and errors as a 
politician, wo arc not conscious of 
having set down aught in malice. Wc 
arc, perhaps, too near the scene, of his 
actings and doings to judge with eniii-o 
impiirtinllty of his character os amiuis- 
tcr. But the judgment which wc have 
formed is now before the reader, and 
wc beliovo it will not be found to diiler 
widely from the award of an impartial 
posterity. 






